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Weber and Mommsen: non-Marxist 
materialism 


ABSTRACT 


A comparison of Weber and Mommsen yields significant insights. 

(1) The thought of both Mommsen and Weber is founded on 
law, which implies an objective and structuralist approach. 

(2) However, while Weber is under the sway of the Historical 
School which emphasizes uniqueness, Mommsen searches for 
regularities in order to explain diversity. 

(3) For Mommsen law is not a factor in its own right, as for the 
Historical School; rather, law articulates power. 

(4) Rather than mystifying law, Mommsen derives it from the 
social forces that produce it. 

(5) Following Niebuhr, Mommsen interprets Roman history as 
class struggle between patricians, peasantry and bourgeoisie. 

(6) Mommsen’s modernism is his greatest strength. His identifi- 

. cation of Republican Rome with capitalism excels any other 
interpretation. 

(7) Weber’s ‘life-long dialogue with Marx’ and his political 
realism are grounded in Mommsen’s History of Rome. 


TWO GENERATIONS OF LIBERALS 


As a student of law, Weber had to tackle both German and Roman 
law. He demonstrated his mastery of the first with his doctoral 
dissertation on Trade Companies in the Middle Ages (of 1889), and his 
mastery of the second with his Habilitationsschrift (of 1891) on Roman 
Agrarian History and its Bearing on Public and Private Law. As Marianne 
Weber proudly reports, the then 72 years old Mommsen concluded 
the doctoral defense by saying that 


he was still not entirely convinced of the correctness of Weber’s 
thesis, but that he did not wish to impede the candidate’s progress 


and would withdraw his opposition . . .. 
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‘But when I have to go to my grave some day, there is no one to 
whom I would rather say “Son, here is my spear; it is getting too 
heavy for my arm" than the highly esteemed Max Weber." 


Both scholars had much more in common than the interest in 
Roman antiquity. As jurists both were highly trained in conceptual 
precision and cogent argumentation; both were acute analysts of 
public law as an indicator and determinant of political power, and of 
private law as an indicator of domestic and property structure. By the 
same token both scholars are implicit structuralists. For Mommsen 
private and public law epitomizes history: “‘Indisputably the legal 
structure and its changes are history itself? For Weber ‘verstehen’ 
implies ‘following a rule’ rather than psychological introspection. 

Politically both scholars were single-minded Liberals who at times 
became passionately involved in the debates of their age. As we learn 
from Marianne Weber, Mommsen valued the young Weber as a 
prospective scholar as well as a prospective politician. It is the 
combination of juridical training and of political involvement which 
instilled both scholars with a keen sense of power which places them, 
in the judgment of Burnham, among the ‘Machiavellians’. 

At the same time, both scholars are representative of two different 
generations. Born in 1817 (two years after Bismarck and one year 
before Marx), the crucial political events for the young Mommsen 
were the war of liberation against Napoleon of 1813 and the 
revolution of 1848. For him, national unity and the civic liberalism of 
the Young Germany were ‘manifest destiny.’ When Bismarck abandoned 
his liberal course in 1878 Mommsen was 60 years of age. 

For Weber, things looked different. Born in 1864, the unification of 
Germany under Bismarck was the dominant political experience of 
his generation. When Weber came of age not much seemed left to be 
done. The Romantic nationalism and liberalism of 1848 were yielding 
to a new sense of ‘Realpolitik’ which ranged from a benevolent 
interest in ‘the social question’ to the more brutal precepts of social 
Darwinism, militarism and imperialism. After a period of trial Weber 
withdrew from the Pan-German League as well as from Friedrich 
Naumann’s attempts to create a bourgeois socialism. For all its brash 
language and strident criticism of Wilhelmine society, a depressing 
sense of epigonism pervades Weber's inaugural address on ‘Economic 
Policy and the National Interest’ 

History has bestowed on us as a baptismal gift the most 

burdensome curse which it can give to any people: the harsh fate of 

following the period of political greatness. Wherever we look in our 
country are we not . . . confronted by its wretched countenance? ... 

We shall not succeed in exorcising the curse laid upon us, the 
curse of being born after a period of political greatness.* 
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Almost two decades after Bismarck’s turn against the Liberals and his 
antisocialist laws, Weber's. call ‘to work together in the political 
education of our nation’ sounds anything but a clarion call for fresh 
political activity, and ‘that this must remain the ultimate goal of our 
science in particular’ sounds today like a confession of political 
bankruptcy. 


A Liberal in despair For many good reasons Wolfgang Mommsen has 
called Weber ‘a Liberal in despair.'? The epithet holds even more true 
for Theodor Mommsen than for Weber. Born into a Lutheran 
minister’s family of very modest means, Mommsen had little 
sympathy for feudal privilege and emotional mysticism. He was a 
passionate nationalist and liberal who actively participated in the 
revolution of 1848.° 

In Weber’s terms he was an exemplar of a ‘Protestant ethic’ and an 
uncompromising Gesinnungsethik. In 1851, under the onslaught of 
reaction he was sentenced to prison and, in spite of his acquittal in the 
second instance, lost his professorship in Leipzig by decree of the 
reactionary minister von Beust. In the sixties and seventies he was a 
liberal deputy in the Prussian Diet (1863-9 as a Progressive and 
1873-9 as a National Liberal) and later (1881-4) in the Rezchstag. 

While he had supported national unification under Prussian 
leadership as early as 1848 and again during the so-called ‘New Era,’ 
Mommsen turned vigorously against Bismarck when the latter started 
on his conservative course. Mommsen became one of the leaders of 
the ‘secession’ of 1881 whose colossal defeat in the elections of 1884 
marked the end of Mommsen’s political career. Mommsen became 
increasingly critical of the lack of civic spirit and the shallow 
brandishment of power in Germany. He unsparingly debunked the 
massive material interests which stood behind the new conservative 
course and became the target of Bismarck's wrath. When Mommsen 
denounced the protective tariffs and the planned social insurance as ‘a 
swindle,’ the iron chancellor started a libel suit against Mommsen 
which deeply humiliated him. Confronted with the choice of 
admitting the insult against Bismarck (with dire financial consequences) 
or denying any injurious intention, Mommsen chose the latter. He 
was promptly acquitted but, a second Gallileo, he had morally 
crucified himself. The remaining twenty years of his life were years of 
political despair which found an eloquent expression in his testament. 


The prophet in torment Compared to Mommsen, Weber's life is marked 
by a different form of despair: his incapacity to find fulfilment in a 
sense of mission and of ‘manifest destiny.’ An almost Hamletian cast 
of doubt stifled ‘his political commitment:? he was torn between his 
admiration for prophecy and Gesinnungsethik, and his incapacity to live 
up to it — a dilemma unknown to Mommsen.? While Mommsen was a 
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paragon of the ‘Protestant ethic’ from early childhood, Weber 
remained nostalgic about Puritanism, prophecy and Gesinnungsethik 
without ever identifying with them.’ 

Rather than joining a political party Weber became a member of 
the professional Union for Social Policy (the so-called ‘Socialists of the 
Chair’) and of the Christian Social Congress. Within the first he joined 
the liberal wing under Lujo Brentano and became acquainted with 
Werner Sombart; within the second, he supported the socially minded 
pastors Goehre and Naumann against the demagoguery of Stoecker. 
In both associations Weber stood up against the pretensions of the 
Junkers and against big agrarian interests, just as he later opposed the 
escalation of the submarine war and the hawkish ‘Siegfried’ faction. 
Yet, when it came to political action, he retreated. 

The difference between the two eminent Liberals was deep-seated. 
On the whole, Mommsen was a dyed-in-the-wool republican?! even 
when he delivered academic addresses on the Kaiser’s birthday, while 
Weber remained an unenthused constitutional monarchist who 
mingled with radicals and revolutionaries while being equally 
unenthused with revolution. 

Like Mommsen, Weber was estranged from the Christian religion; 
yet none of Mommsen’s deft polemics against Pfaffenherrschaft and the 
wiles of Rome, no jibes at virgin birth and bigotry are discernible in 
Weber’s writings. Likewise any identification with the Reformation is 
absent from his essay on the Protestant Ethic. While Mommsen was 
driven by a message which makes his History of Rome a work out of 
whole cloth, it is no accident that Weber's opus magnum remains ‘a 
torso of torsos,’ just as his obsession with value-neutrality touches an 
intimate chord of his character. 

At the same time Weber's deficit, not in prophetic vision and moral 
stamina, but in political and ideological leadership is made up by a 
rare intellectual sensitivity and analytical acumen. An early precursor 
of existentialism, as Karl Jaspers saw him, Weber was one of the first 
to develop the insight that ideals, values, commitment, solidarity, 
ideology, morality, etc., are man-made; ? and that charisma, far from 
being other-worldly, is the capacity to produce them. It is as though 
his incapacity to produce prophecy had spurred him to come to grips 
with it theoretically. 

However incomplete and groping, in the offshoot his theory of 
charisma lay the foundation of an utterly new conception of the mind 
and of political theory which left his neo-Kantian period far behind. 
The Rickertian terms ‘Kulturbedeutung’ and ‘Wertbeziehung’ felici- 
tously disappeared from his vocabulary." 

In a dramatic breakthrough he, as it were, stole the fire from the 
gods and injected voluntarism and commitment into his theory of 
action. Charisma and Gesinnungsethik replaced prophecy and Providence. 
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The result is an analytical theory which is no less radical than that of 
Freud.'* 

For Mommsen politics and civic freedom make life worth living; 
they are elements of life like air and water. For Weber, politics 
constitutes a predicament, an addiction which he cannot resist but 
from which he recoils because of its precariousness and abysmal risk. 
In a truly tragic sense Weber is the contemporary of Nietzsche and 
Rodin who is painfully aware that he lives in an age of nihilism and 
disenchantment: *Man's fate today is to live in a time without god and 
prophet.'!? 


MOMMSEN'S HISTORY OF ROME 


Mommsen’s method At the time Marx was writing his articles on Class 
Struggles in France and on The 18th Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, 
Mommsen articulated his dismay with the counterrevolution in his 
History of Rome which took seven years of hard work until it finally 
appeared in three volumes in the years 1854, 1855 and 1856. The 
brilliance of this masterpiece is equally due to its immense knowledge 
and its visionary power, but also to its interesting combination of 
methods. 

First of all, Mommsen offers a brilliant, often dramatic narrative 
with an exacting wealth of names and events which sometimes taxes 
the memory of the reader but never gets lost in details. A clear-cut 
‘unity of action’ guides the reader while a dialectical tension between 
contingent events and historical destiny gives the text an almost 
perfect classical form.!? In spite of an overpowering wealth of detail, a 
sense of ‘manifest destiny’ ensures the unity of action which lends the 
work the dramatic tension which a purely narrative epic could never 
achieve.'” 

The account of events alternates with shrewd analyses which 
dissect public law to show where power lies. But Mommsen’s analyses 
do not stop at that. To paraphrase Weber, Mommsen elaborates how 
law and power are at the same time socially conditioned and socially 
relevant.'® 

Mommsen’s grasp of the interaction of civil society and the 
political-legal power structure is nothing short of amazing. It 
represents a stroke of genius which ranks Mommsen the peer of Marx. 
Most importantly, Mommsen was clearly aware that the relation 
works in both directions: i.e. the legal structure is not only 
conditioned (‘determined’) by the socioeconomic structure; it also 
conditions it. 

Methodologically as well as materially these analyses constitute the 
core of Mommsen’s work. Rather than rely on myth and oral tradition 
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in the style of Niebuhr, Mommsen based the reconstruction of the 
past solely on the hardest evidence. 


Roman history, capitalism and slavery At a first glance the History of Rome 
looks quite conventional; nothing much seems to distinguish it from 
Ranke's or even Voltaire's!? approach to history. However, while the 
dynamic that drives history is indeed political, the real issues are not 
personal nor dynastic nor military. Rather, politics is conceived by 
Mommsen as the struggle of material interests and hence as class 
struggle.” Still, Mommsen is neither a ‘materialist’ nor an ‘economist’ in 
the Marxist sense. For him class struggle is power struggle. However 
close to Marx, his notion of class is a social and political one; it is 
neither economic nor technical. 

By far the most amazing feature of Mommsen's History of Rome, and 
indeed his greatest achievement, is his interpretation of the growth of 
Rome as the growth of financial (fiscal), commercial and agrarian 
(rental) capitalism. His acquaintance with Niebuhr and the economy 
of his homeland, on the one hand, and his hatred of the reaction which 
had set in after 1848, on the other hand, led him to a most daring 
modernist interpretation which, the protests of historicism and 
orthodox Marxism notwithstanding, excels in clearsightedness and 
analytical penetration. 

In defense of Mommsen it must be emphasized from the beginning 
that he was far from confusing Roman society with modern society. 
Rather than accusing him of misconceived modernism, it is time to 
turn the tables.?! The confusion lies not in Mommsen's use but in a 
superficial conception of capitalism which fails to distinguish between 
commercial and industrial capitalism as successive stages of evolution 
(as Weber had to learn from his mentor and predecessor Lujo 
Brentano). 

In reality, on grounds of Marx's own analyses in Capital, the 
distinction between plantation and manufacture, on the one side, and 
big machinery and modern industry, on the other side, makes all the 
difference.?? While antiquity never reached the latter stage, it 
indisputably reached the first one. Nor is it correct to dismiss ancient 
(or, for that matter, medieval) capitalism as ‘predatory’ and 
‘adventurous,’ thus casually equating it with piracy and looting. As 
Mommsen clearly pointed out, the capitalism that drove the Roman 
republic was predominantly financial (money lending), fiscal (tax 
farming) and rental (tenancy and slavery). 

However, for all the differences from modern (i.e., industrial) 
capitalism, Roman society was both ‘rational,’ in the Weberian sense, 
and ‘capitalistic’ in the sense of a market economy. As Engels clearly 
realized, there is simply no other way to explain the origin and 
perfection of Roman private law in terms of historical materialism.?? 
By the same token Roman society was not feudal at any moment (as, 
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surprisingly, both Eduard Meyer and most Marxists would have it). 
Rome was a republic, not because it was a big city, but because it was 
‘bourgeois’ and ‘capitalistic’. 

In a dazzling parallel to Marx’s analysis of capitalism which has 
gone widely unnoticed,"* Mommsen interprets Roman social history 
as a continuing process of concentration of capital, the immiseration 
of the peasant and his progressive expropriation.” 

Most remarkably, Mommsen’s notion of capitalism does not rule 
out slavery. Rather, he considers slavery the foundation of Roman 
and Carthaginian capitalism. So long as the Roman republic expands 
(in an orgy of indescribable cruelty, infamy and corruption) the slaves 
provide the cheap labor on which capital thrives.” 

Contrary to widespread opinion slavery was shown to be one of the 
main mechanisms for the extraction of surplus value and the 
accumulation of capital. Some slaves were even used by their owners 
as capitalists whose profits would fall to their owner. As Mommsen 
characterized it, Roman society was sweating capitalism from all its 
pores. 

At the same time, Roman capitalism depended on the continued 
existence of the free poor as the rural ‘reserve army’ to be used for a 
limited time and to be dismissed, to their own care, while the 
sustenance of the slave throughout the year did not allow for this. It 
was with the tarrying of free surplus labor that the institution of the 
colonate became necessary. The coloni would provide the needed 
surplus labor for the limited time stipulated in their contract while for 
the rest of the year they would be left on their own. At the same time 
the household of the landowner would be run by servants (Gesinde) as 
permanent members of their houshold (‘oikos’ or ‘family’) and as the 
direct successors of the slaves. 


Slaveholder societies as social formations Yt is noteworthy that Marx made 
no attempt to defend the ancient proletariat. Drawing on a formula 
coined by Sismondi while lashing out against Mommsen, Marx 
denounced the Roman proletariat as unproductive and parasitic. It is 
the slaves who are championed by Marx, notwithstanding the fact 
that, not unlike the Indian castes, slaves constitute not a class but a 
social order and are not available for class struggle. 

As a consequence, capitalism is categorically limited to Europe and 
modern industrial capitalism, while other types of capitalism, e.g., 
commercial, fiscal or rental capitalism, are not accepted as a full- 
fledged ‘mode of production’ (or ‘socio-economic formation’). Any 
attempt to generalize capitalism in the vein of Adam Smith is 
henceforth ruled out in Marxism.?? 

As we know from his letters, Engels studied Mommsen's History of 
Rome intensely and enthusiastically: it is therefore not unlikely that he. 
borrowed his characterization of ancient society as slaveholder society 
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from Mommsen. However, while Mommsen emphasized the Cartha- 
genian origin of plantation slavery and subsumed only the latter 
under capitalism, Engels disregarded this important qualification and 
spoke of slaveholder society wherever slavery occurred, making no 
distinction between plantation slavery, which produced 'exchange 
value' for the market, and slavery in private households, however big, 
which produced ‘use value’ for internal consumption. Engels thus 
collapsed commercial slavery into household slavery and caused a 
confusion which haunts Marxist theory to this day. 


THE IMPACT OF MOMMSEN ON WEBER 


Continuities in the thought of Weber Weber’s career as a sociologist is 
widely seen as beginning in 1904 with his programmatic article on 
*Objectivity in Social Science and Social Policy' (which launches his 
idea of ideal types) and with his famous essay on the Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism (which started his sociology of religion). It is 
therefore of particular interest to analyze his earlier work,?? particularly 
before his exposure to Heinrich Rickert’s influence the second edition 
of whose most influential work Weber read approvingly in 1902. He 
wrote from Florence 


I have finished Rickert. He is very good; in large parts I find in him 
the thoughts that I have had myself, though not in logically 
finished form. I have reservations about his terminology.?? 


The answer is that formally the early Weber was a historicist as well 
as a legal structuralist, but that materially he owed to Mommsen 
more than he may ever have realized. In particular his much 
overvalued methodological (neo-Kantian) phase was a transitory one 
which he disavowed as early as 1905.?! Throughout his life, his Roman 
Agrarian History played the role of a subliminal but solid subsidiary 
which served him as a balance to stave off historicism.?? 

As Alfred Schutz has shown, Weber (and most of his commentators) 
never fully realized that ‘verstehen’ and ‘Sinn’ imply two quite 
different meanings: a formal and a substantive one or, in terms of 
Schutz, ‘objective meaning’ and ‘subjective meaning.’ Thus, ‘verstehen’ 
may be predicated either (a) on formal and objective ‘codes (i.e., 
structure) or (b) on a causal chain of subjective decisions and 
motivations which become meaningful if seen in their context. The 
first variant relates to Wittgenstein’s principle of ‘following a rule’, the 
second corresponds to Dilthey’s principle of empathy and Erleben 34 

In spite of the apparent preponderance of the subjective (normative) 
variant, the objective (structural) aspect is of no less importance in 
the work of Weber.?? Just as the interest in the sociology of religion is 
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the driving force and constant in the work of the later Weber (as 
Tenbruck has argued), the analysis of the legal—political structure 
(i.e., of the power structure) of society constitutes the one invariable 
element in Weber's thought throughout his life.?9 

A continuity can thus be construed which links his two dissertations 
on Trade Companies in the Middle Ages (of 1889) and on Roman Agrarian 
History (of 1891) with his article on “The Social Causes of the Decline ` 
of the Ancient Civilization’ (of 1896), with his two contributions on 
The Agrarian Sociology of Ancient Civilizations (of 1898 and 1909) and 
with bis Sociology of Domination including the chapter on The 
City. 


Weber's dissertation on Roman agrarian history A closer look at Weber's 
dissertation on the Agrarian History of Rome (a reprint of which was 
published, in Amsterdam in 1962) sheds an interesting light on 
Weber's early thought. Although the dissertation was written under 
the auspices of August Meitzen (who was an expert on the primitive 
agriculture of the ancient Germans, Celts, Romans, Finns and Slavs) 
and in spite of the scanty bibliography, Weber's dependence on 
Mommsen is obvious. As Weber admits 


It need not be reiterated to the expert that our method of 
investigation stands . . . exclusively on the solid foundation which, 
more than anybody else, Mommsen has laid for all future 
investigation of Roman public and administrative law. [Moreover,] 
insofar as answers can be given to the questions enumerated 
above, these answers are already well established. 


Considering the strong impact of Mommsen, we are not surprised to 
learn from Weber that 


the tremendous spectacle of continual conquest meant not only 
political expansion but also a continual growth of Roman 
settlement and capitalist exploitation. .. .. The question arises: 
who initiated these conquests, i.e.,... which social strata and 
economic interest groups were the driving force.” 


After an intricate and highly technical first chapter on “The bearing of 
agrimensorial classes of land on public and private Roman law about 
the land' which analyzes the difference of public and private land, 
Weber first demonstrates the private nature of the soil, which is 
exempt from taxation,“ and then juxtaposes it with the public land, 
which is taxable.*! In his judgment the first kind of property spurs 
speculation and trade in land (p. 98) while the second allows for 
(unlawful) occupation and appropriation which spurs agrarian 
capitalism by providing windfall gains and accelerating concentration 
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(p. 129) — which is exactly the tenor of Mommsen's History of Rome. 

Indeed those who see Weber only in the light of his neo-Kantian 
period (from 1902 to 1907) and for whom his thought is epitomized in 
the related terms ‘ideal types’ and 'verstehende Soziologie’ will be 
amazed at the keen sociological realism and the analytic acumen of 
the following quotations from Weber's dissertation 


The consequence of the mancipatio (i.e., the free sale of landed 
property) was the concentration of real estate speculation in Rome 
to an extent which had never been reached either before or after 
anywhere. In fact Rome became the Immobilienboerse (the stock 
exchange for landed property) of the entire world. 


Weber is no less unambiguous about the depredation of the ager 
publicus by the possessores. 


Quite obviously the free competition did not benefit the small 
peasant but only the big capitalists, patricians and plebeians. 
As a matter of fact, this free competition ‘represents the most 
unbridled agrarian capitalism which has ever existed in history’. . . 
the economic and social class interests and all their destructive 
consequences appear in Roman history in shameless nudity.*? 


While Weber adopts Mommsen's interpretation of Roman history as 
class struggle, he adds a new perspective to the discussion which he 
obviously owes to Meitzen. In a logically impeccable and substantively 
convincing fashion Weber adds two closely connected theses which 
purport to shed new light on the most ancient history of Rome. Going 
beyond Mommsen, Weber asks for the reasons for the striking 
dualism of ager privatus and ager publicus and develops the thesis that 
the distinction between public and private ownership of land is not 
accidental. Rather, it reveals the two poles around which the history 
of Rome has veered: 

(a) the ager publicus as the remnant of the ancient Flurgemeinscha/ft, or 
the Mark of the ancient Germans (i.e., communal, collectively labored 
land) as the original, pristine property structure of Rome, and 

(b) the ager privatus as the result of a revolution which marked the 
destruction of collective property and the concomitant social order by 
commercial urban interests which Weber, following Mommsen, does 
not hesitate to call capitalistic.“ 

Weber thus combines Mommsen's interpretation of Roman history 
as a class struggle with a speculation about the most ancient structure 
of Roman society. He even anticipates one of his later key problems, 
viz. why the west differs fundamentally from the rest of the world. 
Assuming that Meitzen’s assumption about the universality of 
communal property in early society is correct (which Mommsen 
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disputed), the Weberian thesis is as remarkable for its visionary 
power as it is brilliant in its. argumentation. 

This central tenet of Weber's thesis is accompanied by more 
observations which show the pervasive influence of Mommsen's 
thought. 

(1) The ager privatus marks such a radical breach with the past that 
it could have come about only as a consequence of protracted and 
fierce class struggle, which rules out any idea of gradual ‘organic’ 
transformation (and thus disavows conservative ‘organic’ theories of 
the historical school). For Weber, private property constitutes a 
radically new principle which achieved one of the greatest revolutions 
imaginable.*? 

(2) The idea of private property bears the stamp of voluntarism 
and modernity. 46 In a truly world-historical perspective the Roman 
notion of private land has founded the notion of private property and 
law world-wide and continues to dominate juridical thought up to 
nowadays. 

(3) Weber is at no loss for a sociological explanation for the new 
mentality 


With a clarity which is duplicated only by early-modern England 
during its greatest colonial expansion the patricians of ancient 
Rome must be conceived of as a social order of big landowners 
involved in big commerce, a condition which still reverberates in 
the high social prestige of both occupations even in the time of the 
later Republic. 


(4) The predominance of this ruling class explains two more 
features which are distinctive of Rome: the usurious exploitation of 
the small landowner (which Rome shares with ancient Athens) and a 
business-like (i.e., capitalist) mentality even of the smaller landowners, 
which was due to the continual personal contact with big commerce 
and the urban setting but whose most powerful spring was the 
uninhibited private property of the land. 

(5) Roman foreign policy itself reflects the shift in society. The shift 
in power which was ratified with the Laws of the Twelve Tables in 491 
B.C. was reflected in the shift from a maritime commercial policy on a 
grand scale to a policy of continental conquest which provided new 
land not only for settlement but also for subsequent capitalist 
exploitation.*? 

On the whole the reader is struck by the sociological acumen of the 
early Weber quite independent of any Marxist influence.” Also, it 
deserves special recognition that the early Weber is uninhibited by the 
idiosyncrasies of his neo-Kantian period?! His comparisons reach 
from Greek antiquity to the hedgings in feudal England, the class 
struggles in fourteenth century Florence, the English gentry and the 
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Prussian reforms. As far as sociological acumen is concerned, his 
dissertation shows Weber at his best. 

The concluding fourth chapter (pp. 220-78) deals with the 
emergence of big landholdings and of self-sufficient villae which is 
widely attributed to the drying up of the sources of slave labor. 
However, Weber is more subtle than this: owing to seasonal 
variations agriculture requires surplus labor in times of sowing and 
harvesting in addition to the slaves which have to be sustained 
throughout the year; this surplus could come only from indigent free 
labor. As the latter tarried, poor peasants and slaves had to be made 
coloni who were given a patch of land to run their own household and 
who owed the landowner a moderate, quite attractive rent together 
with the obligation to work for the landowner in peak periods. 

These developments entailed the end of slavery, not because slavery 
per se was not productive (as is widely believed), but because it is 
productive only if slave labor is either abundant and cheap (as in the 
later Republic), or if it is supplemented by a floating free labor force 
(the ancient and medieval agricultural equivalent of the modern 
‘industrial reserve army’). 

Consequently, when cheap free labor dried up, more slaves had to 
be held to cope with sowing and harvesting and then to be gainfully 
occupied the year round. Rather than buying manufactured goods on 
the market, slaves were now used to satisfy the needs of the villa, 
which became ever more self-sufficient while the towns declined. 

The rise of the colonate thus accompanies the decline of the market. 
While slavery continues, it changes its character: to the extent that the 
oikos replaces the market slavery where use-value rather than exchange 
value is catered for, and capitalism is replaced, not by feudalism (as 
orthodox Marxism would have it), but by patrimonialism.?? 


Weber’s personal relations with Mommsen Weber's first (doctoral) disser- 
tation was on the History of Medieval Trade Companies (1889). It 
demonstrated his proficiency in Germanic Law. Somewhat far- 
fetched and almost fastidious in the choice of the subject (which 
required additional intricate study in medieval Italian and even 
Catalonian and Ligurian), it is a brilliant case study on the origins of 
stock companies and as such, of the rise of early-modern commercial 
capitalism. 

Substantively this dissertation may evoke the work of Marx. 
However, it would be wrong to contend, as some writers have done, 
that this is a Marxian piece of work. Written under the auspices of 
Levine Goldschmidt, it does not go beyond the standards of the 
historic school. It earned Weber recognition as an expert in 
commercial law; in fact, he was invited to substitute for his teacher 
Goldschmidt in 1892. 

It is Weber's second dissertation on Roman Agrarian History in its 
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Bearing on Public and Private Roman Law (1891) which at times seems to 
carry Marxian overtones but which really bears the stamp of 
Mommsen’s History of Rome. One would therefore expect a close 
personal link with Mommsen. However, this was not the case. It was 
August Meitzen who ‘needled’ him to write the suggested dissertation. If 
Weber accepted, it was because of his ambition to demonstrate his 
mastery of both the Germanic and the Roman field of law. From 
Marianne’s account, and from the early letters of Weber, it does not 
appear that Weber felt close to Mommsen. 

It is intriguing to the reader of Weber’s dissertation how consistently 
Mommsen is left out. The dissertation is entirely the product of 
collaboration with August Meitzen and, although a cursory reference 
to Mommsen is made in the preface, at no place in a text of more than 
280 pages is any reference made to the History of Rome or to 
Mommsen's no less monumental Roman Constitutional Law.” 

The disagreement between Weber and Mommsen on his second 
dissertation was not a slight one. We learn from Marianne's 
biography that the Roman Agrarian History involved Weber ‘in lively 
literary polemics and frequent verbal disputes with Mommsen' 
without any indication of their substance.?* It is only 50 pages later 
that she reprints a letter which Weber sent to his uncle Hermann 
Baumgarten, his liberal mentor and professor of history at the 
University of Strassburg, 'at the end of his first semester as a docent 
(i.e., in 1893). Weber writes 


I must get ready for a campaign against my critics, present and 
future, particularly Mommsen whose substantially very negative, 
personally quite friendly treatment of my book in Hermes is occasion 
for a detailed rebuttal.” 


If the planned rebuttal did not come about, it is not for intrinsic 
scholarly reasons. In 1894, during a military draft as an officer of the 
reserve, Weber was stunned by the sensational news about the 
engagement of his sister Klara to a son of Mommsen, the physician 
Dr. Ernst Mommsen. It is at this occasion that we learn from 
Marianne Weber that 


Theodor Mommsen felt particularly drawn to Helene (Weber’s 
mother) and had high hopes for the young scholar and politician 
Max. He liked to debate with him and bore him no grudge even 
after heated debates.*© 


It is obvious from the context that the disagreement was deep-seated, 
but bore no personal note— at least as far as Mommsen was 
concerned. This would suggest that Mommsen’s criticism was 
directed towards Meitzen even more than towards Weber whom 
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Mommsen may have hoped to draw on his side. Even with this 
benevolent interpretation, however, it is clear that the second 
dissertation was not without some flaws as Weber finally admitted in 
the bibliographical section of his Agrarian Sociology of Antiquity 


I still stand by this work, even though it has many of the errors 
young scholars make.. .. However, it is clear that my book was 
basically wrong on some matters because it relied too heavily on 
the theories of Meitzen, exaggerating them and applying them to 
heterogeneous conditions. Of course, on many matters it is now out 
of date.?? 


A short glance at Mommsen’s critique of Weber’s dissertation will 
shed some more light on the dispute. Mommsen’s article ‘On Roman 
Agricultural Law’ was published in Hermes”? in the following year. For 
all its benevolent tone, it dismisses Weber’s thesis that the difference 
between quadratic centuriae and rectangular strips (strigae) and 
banks (scamnae) reflected any legal distinction. To Weber’s artful 
trichotomy Mommsen opposes a basic dichotomy. Stipulating an 
absolute difference between ager arcifinius and ager adsignatus et privatus, 
Mommsen equates the first with ager publicus and the second, with ager 
privatus; by the same token he dismisses Weber's distinction between 
quadratic and rectangular property as irrelevant.?? 

In Mommsen's judgment, Weber's second category, communal 
property, was a later development: during the Empire communal 
property replaced imperial (public) property of land.” According to 
Mommsen communal property was imposed from above, for reasons 
of tax collection, just like in early-modern Russia.? 

On the whole, Mommsen concludes, Weber's dissertation *provokes 
objections in many respects and raises more questions than it 
resolves.'?? In particular, Mommsen dismisses one of Weber's (and 
Meitzen's) main sources: 


*Lachmann's incomparable work’ whose stylistic perfection ‘was, 
however, not matched by expert knowledge’ of the subject. As a 
consequence, ‘things slipped into the text which are objectively 
untenable.9? 


At the same time Mommsen commends Weber's efforts as ‘highly 
commendable, so much the more as they are undertaken from a juristic 
and economic perspective.’ The ironic'result which Mommsen's 
judgment addresses is that even if we assume that Weber's specific 
thesis is invalid, his real merit consists in the legal and economic 
interpretation of Roman agrarian history. 


Non-Marxist materialism: Mommsen, Marx and Niebuhr In their sweeping 
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introduction to a collection of essays, From Max Weber, Gerth and Mills 
take up Albert Salomon’s interpretation of the work of Weber as ‘a 
continued dialogue with the ghost of Marx,’ a thesis to which 
Eduard Baumgarten® and Eugene Fleischmann?" have given further 
support. According to this view the intellectual career of Weber as a 
sociologist appears as a continued rapprochement with Marx. From the 
attempted refutation of ‘historical materialism’ as simplistic and naive 
in the second chapter of The Protestant Ethic? to the late recognition 
that ‘not ideas, but material and ideal interests directly govern man's 
conduct? everything seems to move towards Marx. 

However, this view meets with considerable difficulties: 

(1) Weber's early article (of 1896) on ‘The Social Causes of the 
Decline of Ancient Civilization’ which, in apparent agreement with 
Marx, points to slavery and the discrepancy between economic basis 
and political superstructure as the main causes of the decline. 

(2) Weber's explicit recognition of the work of Marx as a social 
theorist in his programmatic article on “Objectivity in Social Science 
and Social Policy! (of 1904). 

(3) The apparent break-through towards socioeconomic realism in 
The Agrarian Sociology of Antiquity (of 1909) has two early predecessors 
(both of 1898) which lean strongly on the second dissertation (of 
1891). On the whole, the Marx-Weber thesis seems untenable in its 
present form. 

Rather, if Weber was able to produce some stunning approximations 
to Marx this is due to two quite different sources: German historicism, 
on the one hand, particularly the economic school of Schmoller which 
was all powerful at Weber's time and which Weber never quite left 
behind him; and his study of law, on the other hand, which too was 
strongly influenced by historicism (notably the school of Savigny). 
From his two dissertations to the 'Sociology of Law' and the 
‘Herrschaftssoziologie’ to the terse definitions in the first book of 
Economy and Society Weber never disavowed his origins as a jurist. It is 
due to his training as a jurist that Weber was open to structuralism 
(as was the historical school). If he increasingly opposed it and, by the 
same token, never became a Marxist, it is for his staunch opposition to 
Hegelianism and specifically to the thesis that freedom is insight into 
necessity."? 

A distinct line must be drawn between the ‘materialist interpretation 
of history' and the historical school from which Weber never fully 
departed. For the first, there exists a definite hierarchical order 
between social forces (civil society), legal—political structure, and 
social consciousness (the mind) such that the ‘higher’ levels presuppose 
the ‘lower’. In contrast, the historical school stands in the tradition of 
cultural history (Voltaire) and Romantic organicism which interpret 
societies and cultures as totalities whose component parts stand in 
indissoluble interaction and cannot be analyzed separately.” 
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While Weber stands in the historicist camp, the point is that 
Mommsen, following Niebuhr, stands in the analytical camp.” 
Mommsen came to insights very similar to those of Marx both on 
grounds of his own research and on grounds of his political 
involvement. Mommsen establishes parallels with the present and 
thus hits the Junkers when debunking the Senate, the capitalist 
bourgeoisie when debunking the equestrians, and the democratic 
Poebel, with his scathing remarks about the Roman ‘plebs’’* while he 
decries the abysmal misery of the slaves. In order to reconstruct 
Roman history, he uses Roman law as the sole reliable evidence, and 
thus taps the distribution of power which the law articulates. Most 
importantly, he does not stop at this but proceeds to identify the social 
forces (and their material interests) which strive for this power. 

It is in analyzing the struggle for power which undergirded and 
determined Roman law that Mommsen got to the heart of the matter: 
what drives history is the quest for power which is germane to the 
pursuit of material interests. The latter are safe only if protected by 
power and sanctioned by law. It is in this way that Mommsen arrived 
at the same result as Saint-Simon and Comte: to explain political 
struggle socially. 

Mommsen needed no intricate reflections about ‘verstehen’ to come 
to grips with Roman history. In a terse passage he summed up both 
his program and his methodology: to define, in the infinite variety of 
historical events, the main elements that compose it, and to explain 
empirical diversity as the change in composition of these elements: 


[History] is instructive only so far as the observation of earlier forms 
of culture reveals the organic conditions of civilization generally — the 
fundamental forces everywhere alike, and the manner of combination 
everywhere different.” 


It is at this point that some new light falls on the work of Weber. Far 
from being a methodology, Weber's Wissenschaftslehre must be seen as 
a continuous effort to overcome the legacy of the historical school and 
to found an analytical theory of the social sciences. If Weber made 
some giant steps in this direction he owed it no less to the legacy of 
Mommsen and Niebuhr than to the dialogue with Marx." 

Most significantly, knowingly or unknowingly, Mommsen and 
Marx shared a common heritage: the doctrine of Saint-Simon. In 
terms of Auguste Comte's early formulation of 1822 


The best thinkers, those who approximate most closely to the 
positive condition in politics, now begin to perceive . . . that it is 
absurd to conceive the political system as an isolated fact, and to 
attribute to it those social forces which on the contrary produce it. 
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In a word, they already admit that the political order is and can 
only be the expression of the civil order; in other words, that the 
dominant social forces, of necessity, at last become the directing 

77 
ones. 


We have only to identify Mommsen’s ‘fundamental forces everywhere 
alike’ with Comte’s political and civil order to understand the 
blueprint of Mommsen’s History of Rome which singularly parallels 
Niebuhr’s famous lectures on Roman History. Significantly, Niebuhr’s 
seminal lectures of 1810-11 and the years of birth of Mommsen 


(1817), Marx (1818), and sociology (1822) lie close together. 
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ABSTRACT 


Neo-Weberian closure theory developed principally by Parkin 
appears at first glance to suffer from two opposing weaknesses — that 
its central concept of exclusion is either too broad or too narrow. 
This paper demonstrates that these objections are spurious. It then 
uncovers several real problems which have not yet been examined 
by the critics of closure theory. These problems have to do with 
Parkin’s conceptions of usurpation, of the withdrawal of services, 
and of property, as well as with the ambiguity in the politics of 
Parkin’s closure theory. The paper corrects these weaknesses and 
clarifies this ambiguity and concludes that closure theory so- 
corrected provides a promising framework for going beyond 
analyses focused narrowly on one particular means of domination 
and one particular set of monopolization and exclusion rules to a 
focus on monopolization and exclusion per se. 


It is to be expected that a new and highly original approach will be 


subjected to close critical scrutiny, especially if its presentation was 
embedded in a satirical critique of an established approach. Such has 


been the fate of Parkin’s! development of neo-Weberian closure 
theory. Most evaluations have been favourable. An eminent Weberian 


scholar, Guenther Roth, states that ‘Parkin has succeeded... in 


elaborating a genuinely “neo-Weberian” position’.? Rex concludes 


that 


Parkin's discussion of closure . . . illuminates many of the issues of 
British politics in the sixties. And his notion of double closure . . . 
seems to me to be a theoretical notion of the first importance... . I 
believe that the importance of this concept in the field of ethnic and 
race relations is enormous and can be developed even further than 
Parkin thinks it can.? 


Wrong judges that ‘Parkin’s use of these concepts [closure, exclusion, 
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usurpation] is deft and illuminating’.* The most severe criticisms of 
Parkin’s closure theory that have been advanced so far have to do 
with his conception of exploitation? and his conception of class which 
sees white workers in South Africa as part of the dominant class,® with 
his lack of analysis of the relationships among different forms of 
exclusion (based on property, credentials, race, ethnicity, sex, 
religion, language, etc.),’ with his voluntaristic vocabulary that 
appears as one-sided (but from the opposite side) as the structuralism 
he so severely criticized,® and with his lack of attention to the inner 
logic and laws of motion of capitalism which has led critics to claim 
that social closure is a merely descriptive, rather than explanatory, 
concept.? 

Critics resist Parkin’s effort to replace their preferred approaches 
with his closure theory, yet many none the less attempt to adopt 
closure theory in order to strengthen their own favourite approach. 
Mackenzie, for example, argues that Parkin’s closure theory is 
valuable. 


But the usefulness of the notion of social closure lies not in its 
ability to replace the framework of Political Economy but in the 
ease with which it can be incorporated by it.!? 


Giddens contends. 


that the reformulation of class farmation as social closure, the main 
thrust of Parkin’s argument, should be rejected. It does not, of 
course, follow that the notion of social closure is of no interest to 
class theory; it seems to me to be a necessary idea to what I have 


elsewhere called ‘class structuration’.!! 


No one, least of all Parkin, expected proponents of other approaches 
to put their models aside and be quickly converted to his Weberian 
closure theory. The scientific and scholarly fields just do not operate 
that way.'? A strong element of ‘conflit d’école’ must be taken into 
account when appraising the criticisms of Parkin’s introduction of 
closure theory into social analysis. 

In this paper I will examine two objections to closure theory which 
underlie the hesitation to accept it as a general theory and which seem 
on the surface to be important and I will show that they are in fact 
false problems. I will next point out several real weaknesses and 
ambiguities which have hitherto been igngred by its critics.!? First, 
though, a brief summary of closure theory. 


NEO-WEBERIAN CLOSURE THEORY 


Weber used the term closure to refer to the process of subordination 
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whereby one group monopolizes advantages by closing off opportunities 
to another group of outsiders beneath it that it defines as inferior and 
ineligible. He argued that ‘material monopolies provide the most 
effective motives for the exclusiveness of a status group’'* and 
suggested that any convenient and visible characteristic, such as race, 
language, social origin, religion, or lack of particular school diploma, 
can be used to declare competitors as outsiders. 

Weber conceived of relationships based on property and social class 
in terms of closure in a way that is parallel to his conception of closed 
relationships among status groups. Thus he argued that the unequal 
distribution of property ‘excludes the non-wealthy from competing for 
highly valued goods; it favors the owners and, in fact, gives to them a 
monopoly to acquire such goods'.? The power position of owners 
enables them to monopolize the opportunities for profitable deals in 
the market and to monopolize the transformation of property as 
wealth into property as capital, where Weber meant by the latter the 
chance to become entrepreneurs and to obtain further returns on 
property. Weber’s introduction of the concept of closure thus enabled 
him to analyze the monopolization of opportunities in the market by 
property classes as well as other forms of monopolization, such as 
monopolization of opportunities by status groups, in terms of one 
coherent overall problematic. 

The most explicitly neo-Weberian closure theorist is Parkin,'® who 
has continued the ambitious Weberian attempt to develop a general 
overarching model for the analysis of all forms of domination, 
regardless of their official legitimations.'’ He suggests that there are 
two reciprocal modes of closure — exclusion and usurpation — with 
both being means for mobilizing power in order to enhance or defend 
a group's share of rewards or resources. The main difference 
between these two modes is that exclusionary closure involves the 
exercise of power in a downward direction through a process of 
subordination in which one group secures its advantages by closing off 
the opportunities of another group beneath it, whereas usurpationary 
closure involves the exercise of power in an upward direction in order 
to bite into the advantages of higher groups. The limitation of access 
to resources — whether they be land, arms, means of production, 
knowledge, or whatever — to a restricted circle of eligibles is, in 
Parkin's conception, based on one and the same generic kind of 
process which constitutes exclusion. Parkin enlarges the concept of 
exploitation from its restricted Marxian meaning (the capitalist's 
appropriation of the surplus-value produced by labour) to include all 
exclusion practices through which one group enhances its rewards by 
closing off opportunities to others, no matter whether the basis of 
exclusion be property ownership, school credentials, race, religion or 
language and no matter what the official legitimation. 

The acceptance of all forms of exclusion from positions, rewards, 
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resources, and opportunities is inherently problematic, hence all 
forms of exclusion have tbe potential to provoke usurpation practices 
by the excluded groups. Usurpation constitutes a potential threat to 
the stratification order and is the direct response of excluded groups to 
their status as outsiders. The structural fault of exclusion is thus the 
source of moral and ideological struggle. The intended scale of 
usurpation can range from marginal redistribution to the complete 
dispossession of the dominant class. 

Usurpationary closure implies different standards of distributive 
justice than those embodied in exclusionary closure. For example 
usurpationary practices of trade unions deny the appropriateness of 
scarcity (the criterion justifying the reward distribution in market 
societies) as a distributive standard and substitute instead the 
criterion that a group’s functional importance in society and hence 
distributive merit can best be indicated by the disruption resulting 
from the withdrawal of its services. 

The principal cleavage in the social order is seen as the line where 
power undergoes a modification of its organizing principles and its 
directional flow. Thus the two major classes are conceived as the class 
based primarily on principles of exclusion (power being directed 
downward) and the class based primarily on principles of usurpation 
(power being directed upward). 

Parkin argues that some groups, especially those at an intermediate 
position in the stratification system, adopt dual modes of closure in 
which they use primarily one mode of closure practice but supplement 
it with the opposite mode. He gives the example of the semi- 
professions, e.g. teachers, which rely primarily on credentialist 
exclusion devices in an attempt to attain professional status but which 
in addition employ the usurpation strategies of organized labour. His 
concept of dual closure also enables conflicts within the working class 
between communal groups to be conceived as an extension of the 
same process of exclusion and exploitation which created the working 
class. The exclusionary practices of white workers against blacks in 
the USA and England, or Protestant workers against Catholics in 
Northern Ireland, or English speaking workers against Francophones 
in Canada, are all examples of the resort to exclusionary closure by 
groups which are themselves excluded from opportunities by property 
laws and credentialist practices. 

Parkin distinguishes between collectivist and individualist criteria 
which underlie all types of exclusion. Collectivist criteria of exclusion 
directly involve the transmission of advantage to other members of the 
group, especially family descendants, within which one was born. 
Individualist criteria of exclusion such as property and credentials, on 
the contrary, are designed to protect advantage and are much less 
efficient than aristocratic, caste, or racial exclusion in transmitting 
advantages to the next generation. Parkin argues that the social 
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mobility observed under capitalism suggests that its exclusionary 
closure rules are designed for class protection rather than for class 
reproduction and that the class reproduction which occurs does so 
because of the bourgeois family’s capacity to adapt itself to 
exclusionary rules set up for protective purposes and not as the 
natural outcome of the exclusionary rules themselves. Capitalist 
societies contain a mix of collectivist and individualist exclusionary 
criteria; hence contradictory evidence can be found for both class 
reproduction and class openness across generations. It follows that 
closure theory should not be reduced to and equated with reproduction 
theory. Parkin contends that the long run tendency for collectivist 
criteria of exclusion to be replaced by individualist exclusion criteria 
represents a modification of the legal and political foundation of 
exploitation rather than its elimination. Thus he debunks conclusions 
of moral progress (from ascription to achievement) in the transition 
from the aristocratic domination and ethnic stratification to bourgeois 
individualistic liberal domination based on property and credentials. 


SPURIOUS OBJECTIONS TO CLOSURE THEORY 


1 Exclusion is too broad a concept There are two objections to closure 
theory which appear at first glance to be quite serious. The most 
apparent problem is that the pivotal concept of closure theory — 
exclusion (or monopolization) — is so broad: exclusion exists according to 
closure theorists if there is unequal access to rewards, resources, and 
opportunities, no matter what the basis of the inequality of access.! 
Even in a pure meritocracy having no association between the 
distribution of rewards, resources, and opportunities on the one hand, 
and social class origin, race, sex, etc., on the other, exclusion can exist 
on the basis of property, credentials, or membership in the Communist 
Party. Such a meritocracy would be characterized not by the absence 
of exclusionary closure but by a particular type of exclusion, one 
based on individualist, rather than collectivist, criteria which restrict 
rewards, resources, and opportunities to the dominant class, which 
protect its privileged position, but which hinder the transmission of 
those privileges to descendants.?? The use of the concept exclusion as 
the centerpiece of an explanatory and critical theory also runs 
squarely up against the common sense assumption that exclusion is 
absolutely necessary. Exclusion from all means of life rarely exists, 
exclusion from particular means of earning a living (e.g. doing 
surgery) appears essential, and since not everyone wants to be 
doctors, president of General Motors, pope, etc., why should 
exclusion from these positions result in usurpation practices? 
Closure theory will be viewed as unrealistic not only by those who 
explicitly or implicitly hold to the functionalist theory of stratification, 
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but also by adherents of Marxian theory. The latter too tend to view 
exclusion, especially from power, as necessary at least in the transition 
phase from capitalism to socialism but they would argue that there is 
no exploitation as long as there is no private appropriation of surplus- 
value. From the functionalist and Marxian viewpoints the concept of 
exclusion appears as an indiscriminate explanatory and critical 
device, one that fails to discriminate between necessary and surplus 
exclusion. 

The claim of necessity has, however, always been the justification 
used to attempt to legitimate exclusion. The necessity of racial, 
sexual, and lineage exclusion was argued just as strongly by those who 
practised such forms of exclusion in the past as the necessity of 
property, credential, and Communist Party exclusion are argued by 
present day practitioners of the latter exclusionary forms. Whether 
some exclusion is technically or organizationally necessary for a given 
level of production, even if it could be demonstrated, is really beside 
the point. What is sociologically important is the social determination 
of the level of production and the social determination of the 
accretions which accumulate around what is claimed to be necessary. 
Closure theory brings out the social determination of exclusion and 
the social consequences of exclusion whereby exclusion from particular 
tasks is accompanied by exclusion from rewards, resources, power, 
and further opportunities. 

To say that certain forms of exclusion are accepted as necessary or 
desirable is merely to say that they are accepted as legitimate at the 
present time. The acceptance and apparently successful legitimation 
of an exclusionary code or structure of exclusion at one point in time 
does not diminish the importance and theoretical usefulness of the 
analytical focus on exclusion. The successful legitimation of an 
exclusionary code can never be taken for granted and assumed 
permanent. Forms of domination and exclusion which seemed 
accepted as legitimate for centuries, such as those based on lineage 
(aristocratic society, caste society), race (slavery) and sex, have been 
successfully challenged as illegitimate by powerful usurpationary 
movements. There is no reason to believe that contemporary forms of 
domination and exclusion, such as those based on property, credentials, 
or the Communist Party, will be forever free of similar challenges. 
Popes have run up against reformation movements, presidents of 
capitalist enterprises have faced revolutionary movements, and now 
doctors are encountering resistance to their monopolistic power. The 
successful usurpation of what previously appeared to be an accepted 
code of exclusion and its replacement by another is characteristic of 
the most important social transformations in history. 

It is especially at times when an exclusionary code is viewed as 
legitimate and necessary that its nature as a means of domination is 
most easily misperceived. Even if the dominant class is skilled rather 
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than unskilled, knowledgeable rather than ignorant, popes or 
ayatollahs rather than sinners, heroes rather than traitors, communists 
rather than capitalists, liberal democrats rather than aristocrats, 
reformers rather than fascists, domination is involved all the same. 
The acceptance of all types of exclusion from position, rewards, 
resources, and opportunities is inherently problematic because 
exclusion involves domination, hence all types of exclusion have the 
potential to provoke usurpation practices by the excluded groups. 
Exclusion is, to use a geological metaphor, the structural fault 
running through society which, when exposed as illegitimate, can 
result in conflict which shakes the very foundations of society. Thus 
the structural fault of exclusion is the source of moral and ideological 
struggle to make that fault either obscure or transparent, legitimate or 
illegitimate. The study of domination in society requires the analysis 
of its rules of exclusion, even if those rules are seen as legitimate at a 
particular moment in time. Closure theory has the value of making 
objective exclusion more transparent and of clarifying the nature, 
sources and consequences of exclusion rules. It provides a conceptual 
framework which recognizes exclusion for what it is, rather than 
camouflaging it with euphemisms. 

It must also be remembered that the use of a broad concept such as 
exclusion is especially appropriate for achieving the goal of closure 
theorists — that of developing a general model for the analysis of all 
forms of domination, regardless of their official legitimations. To 
achieve that goal the focus needs to be placed not on one particular 
resource (among many) — such as the means of production, nor on 
one particular type of exclusion — such as that based on property, but 
rather on exclusion itself. The focus on exclusion is, to put it quite 
simply, a particular way of approaching the general question of 
domination. Domination is examined through the analysis of the 
power and control relations contained in the rules and codes of 
exclusion. Ít is these exclusionary rules and codes that regulate and 
govern society. The object of analysis is to decipher the exclusionary 
codes in order to understand the underlying rules or principles of 
domination. Far from being too broad, the focus on exclusion as the 
basis of structured social inequality and as the potential source of 
usurpation practices and social conflict (a potential which is 
actualized or defused according to the outcome of ideological 
struggle) is the necessary cornerstone of a general approach which is 
both original and promising. 


2 Exclusion is too narrow a concept A second objection to closure theory is 
that it is too narrow, being useful only for addressing the meritocratic 
question of the sorting of individuals and groups into positions 
(inequality of opportunity) and incapable of accounting for the 
structure of positions they are being sorted into and changes of that 
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structure (hence incapable of contributing to the understanding of the 
historically most significant features of the statics and dynamics of 
society). It is on the basis of this criticism that Mackenzie concludes 
that the value of closure theory lies in its ability to be incorporated 
into a Marxian Political Economy framework rather than in its ability 
to replace that framework.?! 

I would argue that such a criticism is based on a myopic 
interpretation of closure theory which fails to perceive and take 
advantage of its potential value. The criticism mistakenly assumes 
that opportunity only has to do with gaining entry to positions and 
has nothing to do with positions themselves. It also equates closure 
theory with just one particular type of inequality of opportunity — 
hereditary (or collectivist to use Parkin’s term) inequality of 
opportunity. Opportunity on the contrary needs to be conceived more 
broadly than opportunity for entry into positions, since positions 
themselves consist of differential opportunities and the positional 
structure of society consists of a structured system of differential 
opportunity. Rules of closure are the rules which govern this 
structured system of differential opportunity, whether the differential 
opportunities are hereditary (collectivist) or not (individualist to use 
Parkin’s term). 

Closure is itself the dynamic process which determines the nature 
and change of the positional structure of society. For example, in 
capitalist society the process of accumulation based on the exclusionary 
laws guaranteeing private property is the main determinant of the 
positional structure. A relative monopoly of capital confers opportunities 
for further capital accumulation and excludes as ineligible for such 
opportunities those who do not possess capital. The position of the 
capitalist class and the growing concentration of resources in that 
position grew out of the power conferred by the monopolization of 
capital in the context of market competition. This privileged position 
of power provided the main dynamic for the further accumulation of 
capital, which in turn conferred more power in the market. It is this 
cumulative process based on private property as the principal form of 
exclusion in capitalist society which is the main dynamic that has 
resulted in the difference between, for example the position of 
Rockefeller and that of his janitor. The positional structure of socialist 
societies as they exist is largely determined by the use of Communist 
Party membership to exclude non-members from power and by the 
monopolization of (which implies exclusion from) power within the 
Communist Party. This is the process Which has, for example, 
resulted in the difference between the position of Brezhnev, Andropov, 
Chernenko, Gorbachev and the remaining members of the Communist 
Party Central Committee on the one hand, and that of the socialist 
proletariat on the other. The historical process of the accumulation of 
power, resources, and rewards through the monopolization of skills 
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and credentials is another important contributing factor to the 
positional structure, one that distinguishes the position of, for 
example, doctor from that of orderly. Similarly racial, ethnic, 
linguistic, religious and sexual monopolization influences the positional 
structure of society by concentrating power, resources, and rewards in 
the positions held by members of the dominant status group, for 
example, by whites in South Africa. 

Despite the fact that inequality of opportunity may be separated 
from inequality of condition as theoretical constructs, and sorting into 
positions from the positional structure of society, in practice inequality of 
opportunity has historically been fundamental to the development of 
inequality of condition and to the development of the positional 
structure of society. Exclusion, to use Parkin’s term, or monopolization, 
to use the term of Weber and Collins, does not take for granted a static 
structure of positions which are monopolized by some groups and 
from which other groups are excluded. On the contrary, exclusion 
(monopolization) is one of the two basic general processes out of 
which the positional structure of society has developed and exclusion 
is fundamental to the dynamics underlying the maintenance or 
change of the structure of positions in society. 

Usurpation is the second basic general process which determines 
the positional structure of society. Although groups which react to 
their exclusion by practising usurpation often do not aim to 
revolutionalize the present structure of positions, their success would 
have the effect of modifying the positional structure by removing or 
eroding exclusionary barriers which have resulted in the concentration of 
power, resources, and rewards into a small number of positions. Civil 
rights movements seeking equality of opportunity for blacks in the 
USA and South Africa, and for Catholics in Northern Ireland, and 
the feminist movement seeking equal opportunity for women are 
examples. Trade unions are another example — their struggle against 
capitalists to gain higher wages and better fringe benefits for their 
members has a strong effect on the positional structure, however 
unintended such an effect might be, because money as a reward in the 
present for capitalists becomes a resource and a source of power in the 
market built into their positions in the future. The struggle for present 
benefits in the distributive system is in fact a struggle for future 
resources and future power — the very stuff of which the positional 
structure of a society is made. 

Exclusion can also provoke a more direct form of usurpation of the 
positional structure of society. Examples are the segments of the 
working-class movement which aim for the destruction of capitalism 
and the construction of socialism. Territorially based races and ethnic 
groups which face exclusionary practices do not just seek proportional 
representation in public and private sector positions within present 
national boundaries; they often aim to change those boundaries and 
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develop a structure of positions more in line with their own culture 
within a new nation — witness the independence struggles in colonial 
states, the sovereignty-association goal of the Parti Québécois in 
Canada, and the aspiration of many Catholics in Northern Ireland to 
unify Ireland. The Indian movement in Canada seeks not merely 
accessibility to white man’s institutions but rather Indian control of 
their own way of life in institutions of their own design. The goals of 
the feminist movement are not limited to placing more women in 
higher positions within organizations controlled by men; it seeks as 
well to base the structure of organizations and society generally on 
feminist values. These revolutionary forms of usurpation are possible 
forms that the reaction to exclusion can take and there is no reason to 
believe that they are outside the scope of closure theory. 

Closure theory, then, conceives of the structure of positions in 
society in a way similar to geology’s conception of a stratified rock 
structure, in the sense that both social and geological structures 
appear to be fixed and more fundamental than the particular 
incumbents or rocks which fill the positions and yet both are the result 
of the sedimentation of ongoing processes which have formed the 
respective strata. Closure theory, far from being concerned only with 
the sorting of incumbents into taken-for-granted positions, is indeed 
capable of explaining the structure of positions as a sedimented form 
of the ongoing processes of exclusion and usurpation. 


REAL PROBLEMS WITH CLOSURE THEORY 


1 Usurpation as the opposite mode of closure to exclusion Despite the 
promising nature of Parkin’s development of Weberian closure 
theory, there are some real weaknesses and ambiguities, several of 
which have hitherto been ignored by its critics. One very real problem 
concerns Parkin’s conception of usurpation as the polar opposite 
mode of closure to exclusion, a conception which obscures the fact 
that exclusion is involved in usurpation. A subordinate race which 
organizes itself to combat racial exclusion and usurp the privileges of 
the dominant race excludes, by its very organization along racial 
lines, members of the subordinate class who belong to other races, and 
especially to the dominant race. The same is true of minority group 
movements along ethnic, religious, linguistic, and sexual lines. For 
example, an important element of the strategy of the French in 
Quebec to usurp the advantages of the English has involved replacing 
the mechanisms which have tended to exclude the French and which 
have tended to sponsor the advancement of the English (e.g. fluency 
in English as the linguistic requirement for jobs) with mechanisms 
(fluency in French) which tend to exclude the English and to sponsor 
the advancement of the French. The usurpationary power of the trade 
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union movement is based not strictly speaking on the withdrawal of 
services as Parkin claims,” since replacements drawn from the 
reserve army of labour could easily be found, but rather on the 
exclusion of replacements from providing those services. Pickets, for 
example, represent the most visible kind of exclusion imaginable, 
consisting not just of signposts to indicate that services are withdrawn 
but more importantly of guards to ensure the exclusion of potential 
replacements (‘scabs’) from the territory mapped out. Closed shop 
unions solved the problem of competition from the reserve army of 
labour, created a situation of scarcity, and increased wages, but the 
price was paid by non-union labourers who were not members of the 
closed shop union and who were thereby deemed ineligible and 
excluded from carrying out the work.” The question that Parkin has 
not adequately perceived and dealt with is: how can usurpation, 
which consists of exclusion,?* be conceived as a mode of closure 
distinct from exclusion??? 

Far from being a different species from exclusion, usurpation is a 
subtype and special type of exclusion which also creates a group of 
excluded ineligibles. When it is recognized that usurpation involves 
exclusion, it must be concluded that usurpation has a great deal in 
common with dual closure (which helps to shed light on the 
propensity of excluded groups to resort to dual closure as well as to 
usurpation). In dual closure an excluded group reacts to its exclusion 
by mobilizing power in a downward direction to exclude even lower 
groups.”° This is precisely what occurs in usurpation practices. 
Typically, biting into the advantages of higher groups (usurpation) is 
accomplished indirectly through the use of power in a downward 
direction to exclude even lower groups. For example, strikes and 
closed shops enable unionized workers to bite into the profits of 
owners by making labour unavailable or scarce thereby letting market 
pressure or public pressure exert its effect. The unavailability or 
scarcity of labour is accomplished by excluding workers who are not 
members of the particular union or shop from providing the labour. 
Usurpation cannot be distinguished from dual closure by claiming 
that dual closure involves exclusion whereas usurpation does not. 
They can none the less be distinguished on the following basis. 
Usurpation is a practice the consequence of which is to bite into the 
advantages of higher groups, with the exclusion of lower groups that 
are even weaker being typically the means used to bring about this 
consequence. Dual closure on the other hand occurs when an 
excluded group in turn excludes even lower and weaker groups 
without having as a consequence the biting into the advantages of 
higher groups. Usurpation and dual closure are best conceived as two 
alternative reactions to exclusion, even though both involve the 
exclusion of lower groups. 

Since exclusion is integrally involved in usurpation the two cannot 
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be conceived as mutually exclusive polar opposites. It makes little 
sense then to conceive, as does Parkin, of closure as a concept which 
consists of two diametrically opposed and mutually exclusive modes: 
exclusion (or monopolization)*’ and usurpation. It is more correct to 
view closure as another name for exclusion and monopolization, with 
usurpation being a special subtype of that process which has been 
referred to by those three names. Usurpation is a form of exclusion, 
closure and monopolization which is itself the consequence of the 
process of monopolization and which has as its consequence the biting 
into the power and advantages of the dominant group. Usurpation is 
the reaction that exclusionary power provokes against itself. 


2 The withdrawal of services as an alterative criterion of distributive justice to 
scarcity Another problem with Parkin’s neo-Weberian closure theory 
concerns his assumption that the withdrawal of services constitutes an 
alternative criterion (to scarcity) of distributive justice in capitalist 
society. The withdrawal of services is, on the contrary, the 
underlying power based capitalist criterion par excellence. The 
threatened or actual withdrawal of capital, by shifting investments 
elsewhere, closing factories, refusing needed future investments and 
loans, etc., is the very basis of the power of capitalists which enables 
them to constrain others (workers, consumers, governments, smaller 
capitalists) into providing a ‘friendly investment climate’ (limited 
wage demands, control over workers’ pension plans, government 
subsidies, high prices for products, etc.). It is precisely because the 
private accumulation of capital is taken for granted and replacement 
possibilities are excluded (consider, for example, the business lobby 
against government-run companies and against the promotion of 
cooperatives) that capital scarcity is real and a situation of dependence 
on capitalists is created. The power of professionals is also founded on 
the threatened or actual withdrawal of services, in the form of skills. 
The departure of doctors from Britain after its introduction of a public 
health care system and the threatened departure of doctors from 
Canada if ‘extra billing’ is forbidden are prominent examples. Since 
replacements for professionals are excluded by a long, legally 
obligatory hurdle of formal education during which skills are 
acquired, the context of scarcity within which the withdrawal of 
services is effective is accepted as real. 

The difference between labour on the one hand and capital and 
professional groups on the other is not that the former uses the 
withdrawal of its services to support its distributive claims whereas 
the latter does not. The difference is rather that replacements for 
capital and professionals are excluded as a consequence of state- 
backed laws prior to distributive conflict thereby creating scarcity 
that appears as real whereas replacements for labour are excluded by 
the ultra-transparent act of picketing by the claimants to additional 
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benefits themselves at the time of distributive conflict thereby creating 
what appears as artificial and contrived scarcity. 

Parkin’s attempt to depict the withdrawal of services as an 
alternative criterion of distributive justice to market criteria also 
neglects the fact that power in the market determines which services 
will or will not be missed if withdrawn — the market value of services. 
Advertisers, for example, would be very much missed by powerful 
companies which seek to sell products. So too would capitalists, 
lawyers, and star professional athletes. The withdrawal of services by 
the most creative artists, writers, and musicians would likely go 
unnoticed. The unemployed, the aged, welfare recipients, the 
handicapped, and the destitute of the Third World would be no better 
off than they now are if the withdrawal of services were the criterion of 
distributive justice. Such a criterion would yield a highly inegalitarian 
system remarkably like the one that now exists in the capitalist world, 
a result which will surprise only those who are unaware that it is in 
fact the criterion which underlies the present capitalist market system. 


3 No dominant class in state socialist societies A further weakness of 
Parkin’s analysis becomes evident when he discusses state socialist 
societies. Since he states that the Communist Party in state socialist 
societies is a distinct basis of exclusionary closure,^ since he defines 
dominant class as a group which uses exclusion as its primary mode of 
social closure,? and since he claims that all exclusion involves 
exploitation,?! his closure theory leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that there is an exploiting, dominant class in state socialist societies. 
Yet Parkin flies in the face of his own theory by claiming that an 
exploiting, dominant class does not exist in state socialist societies."? 
He implies instead that a dominant party (rather than class) exists in 
state socialist societies.?? That does not, however, enable him to avoid 
the contradiction. Since he defines dominant class as a group whose 
share of resources is attained primarily by exclusionary means — regard- 
less of whether the exclusion is based on property, credentials, race, 
religion, sex or the Communist Party, a dominant party cannot be an 
alternative to a dominant class but is instead a particular form or 
component of dominant class. Any society characterized by a system 
of exclusion, whatever the nature of the exclusion, has by Parkin's 
definition of class an exploiting, dominant class. 

The problem results from Parkin's conception of property as legal 
powers conferred ‘upon a limited few to grant or deny general access 
to the means of production and the distribution of its fruit’.”* By 
defining property so broadly he can no longer use the concept to 
distinguish between the exclusionary rules of capitalist and state 
socialist societies. In a previous study,” however, he demonstrated 
the fallacy of equating these two types of society, as for example in the 
concepts industrial society or modern society. There he saw clearly 
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the different nature of the mobilization of power in what he called 
‘market’ and ‘command?’ societies, namely, the legal title to productive 
property and the Communist Party respectively. So now, after 
obscuring the difference through his broad definition of property,?? he 
attempts to recapture it by suggesting that party dominates in state 
socialist societies whereas class dominates in capitalist societies. But 
this contradicts his conception of class because a party which has 
exclusion as its primary mode of closure is by Parkin’s definition of 
class a component of or a form of dominant class, and not a 
conceptually distinct entity from dominant class. 

These problems inherent in Parkin’s broad conception of property 
as control over the means of production in any society lead to the 
conclusion that such a conception should be rejected. I would suggest 
that the best way of simultaneously maintaining the coherence of 
closure theory and of capturing the difference between capitalist and 
state socialist societies would be to limit the definition of property to 
the legal state supported title to private ownership (of the means of 
production in the most important case of property as capital, and of 
personal possessions in the case of property as possessions) and to 
conceive it as a particular set of exclusion rules. The crucial 
differences between capitalist and state socialist societies, such as 
those documented by Parkin in his earlier book,*” would be conceived 
as being related to the fact that the principal form of exclusion in 
capitalist society consists of the rules guaranteeing the legal title to 
private property whereas a different set of exclusion rules related to 
the operation of the Communist Party is the principal exclusionary 
form in state socialist societies. This conception incorporates Parkin’s 
idea that, whereas the political party is a dependent variable in 
capitalist society (dependent on class formation based principally on 
property), it is an independent variable which determines class 
formation in state socialist societies.?? Private property exists to some 
extent in state socialist societies, as in certain legally based incentive 
programs, but it is only a minor form of exclusion and monopolization 
the existence of which is dependent on the ideological fluctuations of 
the Communist Party. 

With this modification closure theory has the potential of being 
developed into a useful framework for analyzing capitalism and 
socialism as they exist, without losing sight of either their important 
similarities or differences. It is not reduced to assuming that state 
socialist societies are in transition to socialism as it ideally should exist 
(as some versions of Marxian theory assume) nor to assuming that 
such societies are Capitalist societies (as other versions of Marxism 
assume).?? Closure theory is able to analyze critically existing state 
socialist societies - USSR, Vietnam, Kampouchia (Cambodia), China, 
etc. — as class societies based on closure and monopolization yet be 
sensitive to the fact that they are very different from capitalist 
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societies. It can be sensitive to the differences between class societies 
founded on monopolies and closure the principal basis of which is the 
very operation of the rules of property in the market and class societies 
founded principally on other rules of monopolization and closure (for 
example, those based on the monopoly power of the Communist 


Party). 


4 Ambiguity in the politics of Parkin's closure theory Parkin has explicitly 
called attention to the moral side of his approach." Hence it would 
not be inappropriate to ask what vision he has of a better and feasible 
society and how to attain it. The answer to such a question is not self- 
evident because Parkin conceives all known variants of the two 
competing alternatives — capitalism and socialism — as being based on 
exclusion and characterized by tension and struggle between the 
excluding and the excluded.*' Furthermore, he conceives of the 
exclusionary class as not necessarily being incapable of containing the 
struggle and, on occasions when the struggle is not contained, of its 
giving rise not to the elimination of exclusion but to other variants or 
forms of exclusion (social democracy instead of laissez-faire capitalism, 
state socialism instead of capitalism, or vice versa). Parkin also argues 
that there are only two known means — parliamentary and revolutionary 
— for transforming capitalism into socialism and that all the available 
evidence leads to the conclusion that the first: results in social 
democracy and the second in state socialism.” 

There is reason to believe that, of these stark either/or choices, 
Parkin favours social democracy. He conceives of the relation between 
classes in terms of distributive struggle which is not impossible to 
contain and which is not necessarily brought to a conclusion, hence in 
terms of mutual antagonism and permanent tension. He opposes his 
conception (1) to that of Marxian theory with its fatal contradictions 
between classes which necessarily lead to a new socialist order and (2) 
to stratification theory’s conception of a harmonious and mutually 
beneficial relationship between classes. Thus Parkin’s conception of 
relations between classes is identical to that of social democracy, 
which by his own description ‘conceives of class conflict simply as a 
form of social tension that, although more or less permanent, is in 
theory manageable’.* 

Parkin also shares the preference of social democrats for individualist 
over collectivist criteria of exclusion?" as well as their scepticism 
regarding claims that a libertarian workers’ democracy can result 
from such an authoritarian instrument as the Communist Party." 
Since it would be difficult even to imagine a society having no 
exclusion whatsoever, and since for Parkin all forms of exclusion are 
exploitative, the normative proposal implicit in his theory is not so 
much the elimination of exclusion as its minimization — the construction 
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of the least disagreeable social system. Consider for example his anti- 
utopian satire of Marxism. 


Naturally the realization of a model Marxist state cannot be 
dismissed as logically unsound or empirically impossible. Such a 
society has as much warrant to a conceptual life as the idea of a 
society without sin or wickedness. Because sin is everywhere 
rampant now does not clinch the argument for the sheer impossibility 
of a redeemed society. As with real socialism, there is always the 
future prospect. In the case of real socialism, however, the snag is 
that those assigned the burdensome and hazardous task of making 
it come about are much more likely to be impressed by what is 
empirically probable than by what is merely theoretically possible... . 
Only if it were patently and unambiguously the case that the 
forcible overthrow of bourgeois regimes elsewhere had usually 
resulted in the reclamation of the proletariat would a social- 
democratic commitment on the part of western workers seem 
especially odd. But, as things stand, Marxists are all alone in their 
puzzlement at this phenomenon and in their busy search for its 
causes among the ideological state apparatuses.*’ 


Parkin himself argues that the construction of the least st disagreeable 
social system is precisely the aim of social democracy." 

Parkin also accepts the social democratic assumption based on the 
classical liberal thesis of de Tocqueville and Durkheim that a 
dispersal of power, where powerful bodies are capable of counteracting 
the power of the state, is necessary to promote liberty.*° He qualifies 
social democracy, however, by arguing against its acceptance of the 
idea that property need be the basis of bodies which counteract the 
power of the state and he recalls that even liberal theory, such as that 
of Durkheim, has suggested alternatives (e.g., professional and trade 
associations) capable of serving this function. Parkin thus contends 
that property is an inadequate guarantee of liberty and that there are 
better functional alternatives available. This attempt by Parkin to 
improve social democracy itself demonstrates the affinity of his 
thought with that of both social democracy and liberal theory. 

Parkin ends his book by letting the working class speak for him 


the fact that the majority of the west European working class 
continue to give their political allegiance to social democracy is no 
doubt a judgement of sorts upon its overall performance. At any 
rate, however sluggish this performance is bound to seem, the 
persistence of working-class loyalty suggests that the alternatives 
on offer are felt to have even fewer attractions, the revolutionary 
Marxist alternatives included.” 
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The answer to the question of Parkin’s vision of a better and 
feasible society and how to attain it—the normative side of his 
approach — now becomes clearer. Parkin regards social democrats ‘as 
liberals who really mean it’ because the former put into practice the 
liberal preference for individualist rather than collectivist criteria of 
exclusion.?! He also claims that ‘Eurocommunists seem well on the 
way to becoming social democrats who really mean it’ because the 
former's choice of parliamentary rather than revolutionary means to 
socialism has placed them on the same road with the same destination 
that social democrats travelled a long time ago.?? Given the affinity of 
Parkin’s thought with that of social democracy and even that of liberal 
theory as I have shown above and given his unwillingness (in the light 
of the history of previous Communist Parties which have captured 
state power) to follow Leninists in basing all hopes for a libertarian 
workers’ democracy on the readiness of the revolutionary leadership 
of the Communist Party to relinquish its emergency powers after the 
bourgeoisie has been defeated,?? the following conclusion is inescapable. 
Despite the fact that Parkin has in all of his work been quite critical of 
social democracy, he is well on his way to becoming a liberal social 
democrat who really means it. 


CONCLUSION 


Compared to Marxian theory, neo-Weberian closure theory involves 
a double generalization or enlargement of focus. The necessity of a 
double generalization follows from the recognition that the monopol- 
ization of the means of production through the laws of private 
property is not the only, even though it is the principal, basis of 
domination in capitalist social formations, and from the awareness of 
other types of social formations with different bases of domination. 
The most important examples of the latter in the contemporary world 
are state socialist societies where control of the means of production, 
the means of destruction, and the means of knowledge are directly 
monopolized by the Communist Party which has evolved as an 
original and distinct form of exclusion. 

Closure theory first enlarges the focus concerning what I would call 
the object of closure (monopolization of what? exclusion from what?) 
from the means of production to other bases of domination, such as 
the means of destruction and the means of knowledge. Second, it 
enlarges the focus concerning the rules of closure from the laws of 
private property to other forms of monopolization and exclusion, such 
as credential, racial, sexual, ethnic, religious, and Communist Party 
monopolization and exclusion. The accomplishment of this double 
enlargement of focus or generalization from a restricted to a general 
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from one particular means of domination, such as the means of 
production, nor on one particular set of monopolization and exclusion 
rules, such as those of private property to which all others are 
reducible, but rather a focus on monopolization, exclusion and closure 
per se. 

When one looks beyond the spurious criticisms of closure theory, 
such as the contradictory fears that exclusion is too broad or too 
narrow a concept on which to build a general theory, one still finds 
several very real weaknesses and ambiguities of the theory in its 
present form. These problems are however eminently correctable. 
When corrected, closure theory becomes a promising and powerful 
framework for integrating the analysis of property, of credentials, of 
communal divisions between racial, ethnic, linguistic, and religious 
groups, of the relations between the sexes, of the exclusionary praxis 
which has resulted from the official adoption of Marxism in society, 
and of the countervailing struggle emanating from these exclusion 


practices. 
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The disciplinary society: from Weber to 
Foucault* 


ABSTRACT 


Weber's analysis of bureaucracv is framed in terms of the legal and 
rational accounting requirements of political and economic organ- 
izations. These, in turn, furnish legal domination with its aura of 
administrative rationality and adequacy. The formal analytic 
features of bureaucratic discipline are drawn from Weber's studies 
of the army, church, university, and political party, as well as from 
the organization of the discovering social sciences. Foucault's 
studies of the hospital, prison, and school, in addition to accounts 
of the factory system by Marx and recent social historians, ground 
Weberian formal analysis in the history of various social techniques 
for the administration of corporeal, attitidunal and behavioural 
discipline, i.e., the disciplinary society. Foucault’s studies, however 
controversial, may be seen to extend Weber’s concept of rational— 
legal discipline through studies of the discursive practices that 
construct a physiology of power/knowledge which deserves the 
attention of social scientists. 


The formidable works of Weber and Foucault may be considered in 
terms of their convergence upon a single question, namely, what are the 
techniques by which man has subjected himself to the rational discipline of the 
applied human sciences (law, medicine, economics, education, and 
administration)? Clearly, it is not possible to pursue this question in 
the same historical and comparative detail to be found in either the 
Weberian corpus or in Foucault’s recent archaeological studies. 
Rather, it will be argued that certain developments in Foucault’s 
studies of the disciplinary society (1978; 1979b) may complement 
Weber’s formal analysis of the modern bureaucratic state and 
economy — despite Foucault’s different conception of social rationality. 
Thus, the formal analytic and historical features of Weber’s account 
of the bureaucratic state and economy may be related to Foucault’s 
analysis of the discursive production of the human sciences of 
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government, economics and social policy and to the concomitant 
regimentation of docile bodies under the disciplines of the prison, the 
workhouse and the factory. Despite Foucault’s critical stance on the 
Marxist theory of state power, we cannot overlook Marx’s attention 
(as well as that of more recent social historians) to the rise of factory 
discipline since this is an essential presupposition in the theory of 
discipline and power espoused both by Foucault and Weber. An 
historical sketch of the struggle over the work process, labour 
discipline, Taylorism and the bureaucratization of controls backed 
ultimately by the State which also guarantees rights to work, health 
and education, is necessary to understand how labour is rendered 
docile in the disciplinary culture of the therapeutic state (Miller and 
Neussus 1979; Hirsch 1979). 


I STATE POWER, BUREAUCRACY, AND BIO-POLITICS 


It is not far-fetched to consider Weber an archaeologist of the power 
man exerts over himself, and thus to see him as a precursor of 
Foucault’s conception of the disciplinary society. In each case, history 
is not ransacked for its rational essence, even though it is only 
understood as a process of increasing rationalization. Nor is history 
seen as the story of individual freedom, even though western political 
history is only intelligible as its invention. What intervenes is the 
logic of the institutions that bring together rationality, individualism 
and freedom in the large-scale disciplinary enterprises of capitalism, 
bureaucracy and the modern therapeutic state. Modern society makes 
itself rich, knowledgeable and powerful but at the expense of 
substantive reason and freedom. Yet neither Weber nor Foucault are 
much beguiled by the socialist diagnosis of these trends. Of course 
neither thinker is entirely intelligible apart from Marx’s analytic 
concerns. But both are closer to Nietzsche than to Marx in their grasp 
of the radical finitude of human rationality (Foucault 1970). In this, 
Weber and Foucault part company with Marx’s ultimately romantic 
rationalism and its sad echoes in the halls of socialist state 
bureaucracy. Both of them are resolutely separated from any 
transcendental rationality, although Weber seems at times to have 
yearned for the desert winds of charisma to blow through the 
disciplinary society. But Foucault, distinguishing himself from Weber, 
shows no such equivocation. 


One isn’t assessing things in terms of an absolute against which 
they could be evaluated as constituting more or less perfect forms of 
rationality, but rather examining how forms of rationality inscribe 
themselves in practices or systems of practices, and what role they 
play within them. Because it’s true that ‘practices’ don’t exist 
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without a certain regime of rationality. But rather than measuring 
this regime against a value-of-reason, I would prefer to analyse it 
according to two axes: on the one hand, that of codification/pre- 
scription (how it forms an ensemble of rules, procedures, means to 
an end, etc.). and on the other, that of true or false formulation 
(how it determines a domain of objects about which it is possible to 
articulate true or false positions). (Foucault 1981: 8) 


The only possibility of any reversal in the discursive production of the 
disciplinary sciences and their technologies of administrative control, 
as Foucault sees it, is that archaeological studies of the knowledge/power 
complex will simultaneously unearth the subjugated knowledge of those 
groups (not simply identifiable with the proletariat) who have been 
condemned to historical and political silence (under socialism no less 
than capitalism). If Weber, on the other hand, saw no relief from his 
vision of the bureaucratic production of the state, economy and society, it is 
because he regarded science in general, and the social sciences in 
particular, as ‘factions’ in the production of the rationalization 
process they simultaneously discover as a topic and deploy as a 
resource for their own disciplinary organization (Wilson 1976; 1977). 
Thus Weber carried out his own vocation as a ‘specialist’, limited by 
his reflections upon politics and history itself unable to transcend 
positive finitude. Weber's commitment to his discipline did not 
represent a mode of self-alienation or of political bad conscience, so 
much as the responsible ethic of an individual who had seen the limits 
of our faith in science as an objective belief. The alternative is a leap 
into the barbarism of reflection and a utopian invocation of the cycle 
of history to deliver new men on the back of the old man. 

Weber's distillate of the formal features of bureaucratic organization 
and discipline (1947; 1967) is intended to assist in the study of 
hospitals, armies, schools, churches, business and political organiz- 
ations, as well as of the institutions for the production of scientific 
knowledge of nature and society. Legal order, bureaucracy, compulsory 
jurisdiction over a territory and monopolization of the legitimate use 
of force are the essential characteristics of the modern state. This 
complex of factors emerged only gradually in Europe and is only fully 
present where legitimacy is located in the body of bureaucratic rules 
that determine the exercise of political authority. It should be noted 
that Weber's concept of the legitimacy of the modern legal state is 
purely formal: laws are legitimate if procedurally correct and any 
correct procedure is legal. Of course, Weber did not ignore the actual 
value-contexts of political legitimacy (Schluchter 1981). He saw the 
historical drift moving from natural law to legal positivism but could 
not see that the events of the twentieth century would lead to attempts 
to reinstate natural law in an effort to bridle state barbarism. 
Foucault's studies. of the rise of the modern state apparatus do not 
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alter Weber’s conception of the legitimation process but they are 
much more graphic. This is meant quite literally. Although Weber 
sees the documentary growth of the legal and bureaucratic adminis- 
trative process, he does not judge its effects upon the body politic. By 
contrast, like Marx, Foucault never loses sight of the body as the 
ultimate text upon which the power of the state and the economy is 
inscribed (O’Neill 1972; 1985). By the same token, Foucault is able to 
go beyond Weber’s legal—rational concept of legitimacy to capture the 
medicalization of power and the therapeutic mode of the legitimation 
function in the modern state 


In concrete terms, starting in the seventeenth century, this power 
over life evolved in two basic forms; these forms were not 
antithetical however; they constituted rather two poles of develop- 
ment, linked together by a whole intermediary cluster of relations. 
One of these poles — the first to be formed, it seems — centered on 
the body as a machine; its disciplining, the optimization of its 
capabilities, the extortion of its forces, the parallel increase of its 
usefulness and its docility, its integration into systems of efficient 
and economic controls, all this was ensured by the procedures of 
power that characterized the disciplines: an anatomopolitws of the body. 
The second, formed somewhat later, focused on the species body, 
the body as the basis of the biological processes: propagation and 
longevity, with all the conditions that can cause these to vary. 
Their supervision was effected through an entire series of interven- 
tions and regulatory controls: a bio-politics of the population. (Foucault 
1980: 139) 


Weber's discussion of bureaucracy is largely framed in terms of the 
legal and rational accounting requirements of political and economic 
organization which in turn give to legal domination its administrative 
rationality and adequacy. The formal-analytic features of the Weberian 
concept of bureaucracy are to be found as constitutive practices in the 
operation of the army, church, university, hospital and political 
party — not to mention the very organization of the relevant discovering 
social sciences. Although Foucault (1975; 19792) does not study the 
bureaucratic process in the Weberian mode, his studies of the prison, 
hospital and school go beyond Weber in grounding the legal-rational 
accounting process in techniques for the administration of corporeal, 
attitudinal and behavioural discipline. Foucault thereby complements 
Weber's formal-rational concept of bureaucracy and legal domination 
with a physiology of bureaucracy and power which is the definitive feature 
of the disciplinary society. It is for this reason that, despite the 
difficulties in his style, Foucault deserves the attention of social 
scientists. There is a tendency in Weber's account of bureaucracy to 
identify it with a ruling class, dominating the economy and the 
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bourgeois democratic state. There are a number of overlapping issues 
here regarding the demarcation of the economy and the polity, of classes 
and elites, but especially of the distinction between the state apparatus 
and state power. Bureaucracy is the dominant mode of operation of the 
state apparatus, as it tends to be in the economy. But it is neither a 
class in itself nor is it the state power. Rather, bureaucracy might be 
treated as a strategy for the reproduction of the state’s relation to the 
economy, and for the reproduction of socio-economic relations 
between individuals in the state. Thus we have to review, however 
briefly, the history of the separation of labour from the ownership of 
the means of production. In other words, we have to see how the 
bourgeois state assigns to the juridical individual his/her legal rights 
whereby he or she freely contracts into systems of exploitation and 
discipline (patriarchal, paternalist and bureaucratic) which the state 
defends even when it corrects its abuses. The ideological function of 
the state and legal process is to constitute individual agency at the 
juridical level precisely in order to reproduce the social division of 
labour and its bureaucratic rationalization independent of ‘individuals’ 
and their particularistic attributes (Poulantzas 1973). The sociological 
codification of this effect is to be found in the Weberian and Parsonian 
(1951) analysis of the rational-legal accounting process and its 
pattern variable schematization of required conduct from adequately 
motivated, i.e., disciplined individuals concerned solely with role- 
specific functions. 

What the ideological isolation of the independent juridical subject 
achieves is the inversion of the economic dependency of the subject who 
freely contracts into a system of labour dominated by the market. Or 
rather, precisely because the issue of independence is removed from 
the level of the economy to the level of the polity, the economy can 
subject itself to the ‘independent’ discipline of external laws of the 
market before which capitalists are as unfree as labourers. These 
features are preserved when we replace the ‘market’ with ‘bureaucracy’ 
as a gloss upon the isolation of the state and socio-economic processes 
of capitalist production. By the same token, the bourgeois state limits 
itself to the integration of the isolated effects of the underlying class 
system of production and labour discipline but without seeking to 
radically alter it beyond the defense of individualized rights and 
duties. But this argument needs to be considered in an historical 
perspective in order to recapture (however briefly) the movement 
from which Weber, Marx and Foucault drew their theoretical insights 
into the strategems of power that shape the disciplinary society. 


II THE RISE OF INDUSTRIAL DISCIPLINE 


It may be worthwhile to consider the middle ground between Weber 
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and Foucault by taking even a brief look at the history of industrial 
discipline. This will enable us to weigh the difference between Weber's 
formal-analytic approach to the rationalization of social and political 
contro] and Foucault's approach via the discursive strategies and 
physiology of disciplinary power which were devised in the context of the 
shift to the factory and its gradual bureaucratization of the work 
process. By the same token, this will put in perspective Foucault's 
(1980) critique of the Marxist theory of power by reminding us that 
industrial and bureaucratic discipline arise from the historical 
struggle between capital and labour over control of the technical 
means and social organization of production (Braverman 1974; 
Burawoy 1984; Pollard 1963; Reid 1976; Thompson 1967). This is 
necessary since, while Foucault scores nicely against certain Marxist 
conceptions of state power, his own views are in danger of leaving us 
the victims of power that is everywhere and nowhere. 

Although, as we know from Laslett (1965) and Wall (1983), it is no 
longer possible to indulge the myth of the family as a natural 
economy, it is generally agreed that in the mid-eighteenth century the 
family-based putting-out and domestic system of manufacture came 
under pressure as the industrial revolution got under way. In the 
specific case of the cotton industry, the family system had to adjust to 
a new pace, increasingly independent of the agricultural seasons 
(Smelser 1959; Edwards and Lloyd-Jones 1973; Anderson 1976). 
The pull in this direction showed itself in productive bottlenecks, 
imbalances between spinning and weaving, and the master's increasing 
dissatisfaction with the independence, self-pacing and casual character 
of the workers engaged in the putting-out system (Reid 1976). The 
putting-out system compared unfavourably (Landes 1969) with the 
factory system of control and discipline and with the Methodist values 
which serviced the interests of continuous production (Burrell 1984). 
Thus workers were plagued with charges of idleness, dishonesty, 
drunkenness and immorality in the courts and the press. The factory 
masters responded in opposing ways to this perception of wayward 
labour, namely, with the imposition of harsh and cruel conditions, as 
a general rule, and with proposals for ‘model communities’, to 
transform the old rule. In either case, worker discipline was the main 
ingredient aimed at improving the moral habits of the labouring poor, 
to make them orderly, punctual, responsible and temperate 


In all these ways — by the division of labour; the supervision of 
labour; fines; bells and clocks; money incentives; preachings and 
schoolings; the suppression of fairs and sports — new labour habits 
were formed, and a new time discipline was imposed. (Thompson 
1967: 90) 


Further stress fell upon the domestic system and the family economy 
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with the differential impact of technological changes in spinning and 
weaving. The spinning jenny and the water-frame moved spinning 
into the factory and, by simplifying the labour, at first displaced men 
with women and children. This, of course, seriously challenged the 
moral economy of the family, although a modified apprenticeship and 
family hiring survived in the factory for quite a while. Thus, as 
Smelser observes 


the water-frame factory of the late eighteenth century moved only 
‘part way’ toward the ideal conditions of economic rationality. 
Workers were segregated from their means of production, but the 
remnants of job appropriation by workers remained in the form of a 
modified apprenticeship system and family hiring. Discipline 
proved a major problem to the early capitalists, but its enforcement 
had not differentiated entirely from the more diffuse family ties of 
the pre-factory social structure. (Smelser 1959: 107) 


With the introduction of mule spinning and steam power, the 
factory system and its discipline became more pronounced. The 
separation of the workers from the ownership of the means of 
production increased capital’s contol over labour. By the same token, 
workers lost control over their own pace (Thompson 1967) and 
became increasingly subject to entrepreneurial discipline. The changes 
we have observed on the spinning side of the cotton industry could not 
continue without building pressure for similar changes, differentiation 
and realignments in the weaving trades. As spinning began to outstrip 
the weavers, pressure grew to separate weaving from its basis in the 
domestic putting-out system, moving it into hand-loom factories and 
eventually power-loom factories. The big difference here is that 
power-loom weaving, as opposed to mule-spinning, displaced males 
with women and children. Workers in the cotton industry responded 
to the changes in their family economy with machine breaking, strikes 
and riots. They struggled to come to terms with piece rates, child 
labour, and the ten-hour day, always trying to preserve their skilled 
status (Penn 1982). The hand-loom weavers turned to pleas for relief, 
violence, political agitation and were attracted to the utopian 
movements of Cobbett, Owen and the Chartists~The Acts of 1833 and 
1844 combined to reduce child labour and thereby to separate the 
adult and child working day, putting pressure once again on the 
family and state agencies to be concerned with child education and 
family welfare. Thus the workers turned to the organization of unions, 
friendly societies and savings banks as means of adjusting to 
circumstances that could no longer be handled by the old poor law 
relief system. 

We cannot pursue these histories. Moreover, the complexity of the 
issues surrounding the evolution of the worxing class (Form 1981; 
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1983) and its paths towards reformism or revolution (Burawoy 1984) 
remains unresolved even by a host of empirical studies. Here it is 
enough to remark that in most instances worker discipline, even 
where it involves self-discipline, is always a ruling concern — food riots 
and strikes, being taken as evidence of the naturally undisciplined 
nature of workers outside of administrative controls, while the 
workers struggle to maintain their skills and concomitant social 
status. The fact remains that industrial discipline has never wholly 
conquered the working classes. Workers have hung on to many pre- 
industrial values, they have learned to sabotage, slow down, quit and 
take off (Palmer 1975; Stark 1980; Littler 1982). Thus labour 
discipline continues to challenge management and government to this 
day. It is therefore necessary to avoid a naive economism when 
thinking of the capitalist control of the means of production. Such 
control may be more or less efficient when viewed from a strictly 
technical standpoint and there may even be some competitive push in 
this direction. But capitalism is a social system concerned to 
reproduce itself. In other words, any form of social control over the 
means of production must reproduce the class system of capitalism — and 
this rule must apply to bureaucracy no less than to technocracy 


all means for the development of production transform themselves 
into means of domination and exploitation of the producers. 
(Marx 1906: 709) 


Thus capitalists had also to bring themselves into line with the 
requirements of industrial rationalization (Pollard 1963). It is one 
thing to be Protestant in outlook and quite another to be so in narrow 
practice. For this reason, capitalists as entrepreneurs resisted feeding 
themselves into Taylorism as much as their workers, preferring as 
Littler (1978; 1982) points out to subcontract worker discipline and 
management. It fell to the engineers to devise for them the 
bookkeeping and cost-accountancy functions that increased control 
over expenses, stocks, overheads, productivity and profitability (Hill 
1981). The engineers and middle managers, then, made themselves 
the servants of capital in this respect. Its prospective control of the 
work process, craft knowledge and labour solidarity further extended 
the appeal of scientific management and professional engineers 
(Rodgers 1979). Here it is vital to see that what was at stake was 
capitalist hegemony over the primary work process and not some 
abstract attachment to scientific efficiency. Taylorism was morally 
alien to the values and dignity of independent labour. Taylor’s 
conception of the labouring man as lazy, bestial and intemperate, 
working only under the threat of discipline and strict supervision was 
hostile to self-paced labour. However, Taylorism was gradually 
adjusted to accommodate unionism, collective bargaining and various 
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paternalistic and welfare concessions to labour, and owners came to 
terms with working-class struggles against premium systems, piecework, 
and loss of control of pace and decision in the smallest of tasks. 
Indeed, the union movement itself incorporated features of scientific 
management, particularly during World War II. Whenever manage- 
ment fails to negotiate between labour and capital, labour returns to 
its historical struggle and capital will call upon the police and, if 
necessary, the army to maintain law and order. It is, however, in the 
interest of both the state and capital to reserve legal force for 
exceptional use. This can be achieved so long as the disciplinary 
society, to which we now turn, can be relied upon to operate with 
quasi-natural effect, i.e., removed from historical and political 
consciousness. How this can be uncritically assumed will be seen in 
some closing remarks upon the liberal conception of bureaucracy 
(Crozier 1964) and power. 


HI THE PRISON AND THE FACTORY 


'The labour history we have briefly sketched needs to be relocated in 
the original framework of classical political economy and its concerns 
with ‘policing’ an impoverished, unhealthy, rebellious and criminal 
population created by the new industrial economy. The autonomy of 
modern economics was achieved at the expense of abstracting its 
concerns from the original disciplinary science of government and 
morals that occupied classical political economy. Thus it is necessary, 
in the light of Foucault's studies, to review how industrial discipline 
arose in relation to prison discipline in the production of a docile 
labour force suited to the needs of early industrial capitalism. It is 
then possible to see how the bureaucratic discipline of late capitalism 
presupposes this early history of bodily discipline which, so to speak, 
funds society's more superficial attitudinal controls. The formal 
(contractual) freedom of labour expresses its separation from the 
ownership of the means of production. 

The decline of feudalism, the enclosure movements and the 
confiscation of monastic property at first released large numbers of 
former peasants into vagabondage and criminality. Fifteenth and 
sixteenth century legislation was faced with the task of separating ‘the 
impotent poor’ from the anomalous ‘able bodied poor’. The former 
were authorized to beg; the latter were lucky to find their way into the 
workhouse and forced labour, a slight-step away from prison. In part, 
the segregation of forced labourers functioned to regulate the supply 
of free labour; but, in a broader way, it set the model for the discipline 
and surveillance of former peasants and artisans while they resisted 
their new freedom. Early capitalists needed not only to depress wages 
as far as possible; they also needed wage-labour disciplined to accept 
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long hours and harsh conditions of work. They had also to destroy the 
popular culture and habits of pre-industrial labour, yet to avoid 
entirely destabilizing the social order (Ignatieff 1979: 183—4). Thus 
Calvinism was nicely instrumental as a substitute for Catholic 
attitudes to charity, holidays and the like. It might be said that if 
Protestanism removed religious authority from the community, it 
restored it inside the factory. In fact, Protestantism reinvigorated 
patriarchy both in the family (Stone 1979: 103-5) and in the 
workhouse which it ran on family lines, as it would later the hospital 
and prison 


If prison is a model of society — and here one is still concerned with 
metaphor — it will not take many years for the Protestant and above 
all the Calvinist view of society to create a model of the prison of the 
future in the shape of the workhouse. (Melossi and Pavarini 1981: 
28—9) 


In England, despite the challenge to law and order and the 
ineffectiveness of its terrible punishments, the propertied classes were 
not in a hurry to embrace rationalist and utilitarian penal reforms. 
Such reluctance may well have been inspired by a better sense of the 
workings of law and authority that enabled the eighteenth century 
bourgeoisie to exercise its hegemony without either a large army or a 
police force. Between them patronage and pardon seem to have 
increased respect for the law in its mercy and through the very 
arbitrariness that might strike equally at rich and poor gave rise to a 
general sense of justice. A curious balance was attempted between the 
law as an instrument of class privilege and the panoply of its 
impartiality (Hay 1975). 

However, it was inevitable that the increasing demand for labour at 
lower wages would destroy the Elizabethan Poor Laws, replacing 
charity with forced labour in the workhouse. But the confusion 
between the workhouse and the house of correction continued - they 
were often parts of the same building. When labour became 
increasingly plentiful, unemployed and driven to crime and rebellion, 
the houses of correction became even more punitive, while labour in 
the houses of correction was limited to intimidating and useless tasks 
so that no one would enter them voluntarily. The overall effect was to 
teach free labour the discipline of the factory outside and inside the 
factory in such a manner that factory discipline in prisons and 
workhouses — whatever, and usually due to, the practices of enlightened 
penology. Thus the employed and the unemployed learned their 
respective disciplines. Thereafter, we might say that in the bourgeois 
social order the prison, the factory and the school, like the army, are 
places where the system can project its conception of the disciplinary 
society in the reformed criminal, the good worker, student, loyal 
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soldier, and committed citizen. In every case, it is a question of 
reproducing among the propertyless a sense of commitment to the 
property system in which they have nothing to sell but their labour 
and loyalty. The articulation of the disciplinary society in the factory, 
prison, army, schools and hospitals represented a response to social 
and moral problems arising from industrial change and conflict 


the new science called political economy arises out of the 
registering of the new network of constant and multiple relations 
between population, territory and wealth; and this corresponds to 
the formation of a type of intervention characteristic of government, 
namely intervention in the field of economy and population. In 
other words, the transition from an art of government to a political 
science, from a regime dominated by structure of sovereignty to one 
ruled by techniques of government occurs in the 18th century 
around the theme of population and consequently centres on the 
birth of political economy... 

We must consequently see things not in terms of the substitution 
for a society of sovereignty by a disciplinary society and the 
subsequent replacement of a disciplinary society by a governmental 
one; in reality we have a triangle; sovereignty-discipline-government, 
which has as its primary target the population and its essential 
mechanism apparatuses of security. (Foucault 1979b: 18—19) 


However repressive these disciplinary strategies may look to us, in 
their own day they were part of the reformist, humane and 
enlightened discourse that responded to the needs of the times and 
were often inspired by a pedagogic intention to transform individuals 
into able bodied citizens. The broad issue here is a complex, shifting 
relationship between industrialization, law, criminality and the 
labourers in the town and countryside (Tobias 1967). Thus it is not 
always easy to decide whether such responses as food riots, poaching, 
machine breaking, reform movements and trade unionism were 
popular politics or mob crimes. From the standpoint of the propertied 
classes, such activities were more likely to be criminalized than 
politicized, so to speak, since the propertied class had trouble in 
imagining the kind of political order that might be built upon a 
propertyless mass. From the standpoint of the peasants and urban 
labourers faced with immiseration, certain criminal activities were 
often desperate strategies of maintenance, however colourful they may 
have made London life. Although the law was used to enact severe 
and terrible punishments for crimes against rural and urban property, 
it nevertheless seems to have been employed also to teach lessons of 
mercy and a universal sense of order. In other words, the bourgeois 
state tempered the force of law with the ideology of respect for the 
Law. To the extent that this was achieved, the labouring class also 
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won from the bourgeoisie extensions in the rule of law, freedom of 
speech and assembly, as well as the right to strike and to organize in 
the work place. The law, therefore, is not simply the oppressive 
agency for the bourgeois state. Inasmuch as capitalism must be 
concerned with its own social reproduction, it will be driven to 
motivate moral consent as well as sheer physical compliance. Thus 
the class struggle will propel the law to universalize its prescriptions 
in the search for solutions on a higher level of control. 

In the eighteenth century, the role of the state was at first minimal 
in the sense that it served to sweep away the feudal order and to 
institute the necessary discipline of the new industrial labour force. 
Later, it began to adjust the conditions of labour, passing the factory 
legislation that to some extent restricted capital while accommodating 
labour. At this stage, the state’s task in softening domination with 
education is shared by humanitarian, paternal and religious welfare 
in helping the poor, sick, criminal and ignorant. Foucault (1979a) 
argues that the disciplinary institutions were conceived to open up a 
field for the practices of evaluating, recording and observing large 
populations in order to administer them through the therapeutic 
institutions of health, education and penality. This is the original 
matrix of the human and social sciences, rather than any abstractive 
generalization such as Comte’s Law of the Three Stages. Instead, we 
might speak of the social sciences as strategies of power designed to 
minimize the cost of power, to maximize its coverage and to link 
‘economic’ power with the educational, military, industrial, penal and 
medical institutions within which the docility and utility of populations 
can be maximized. In a disciplinary society power works by a sort of 
capillary action, drawing itself up from individual conduits. Thus, in 
a certain sense, the operation of power is individualized in order to 
achieve its maximum concentration 


In a disciplinary regime . . . individualization is ‘descending’: as 
power becomes more anonymous and more functional, those on 
whom it is exercised tend to be more strongly individualized; it is 
exercised by surveillance rather than ceremonies, by observation 
rather than commemorative accounts, by comparative measures 
that have the ‘norm’ as reference rather than genealogies giving 
ancestors as points of reference, by ‘gaps’ rather than deeds.. . . All 
the sciences, analyses, or practices employing the root ‘psycho-’ 
have their origin in this historical reversal of the procedures of 
individualization. The moment that saw the transition from 
historico—ritual mechanisms for the formation of individuality to 
the scientific-disciplinary mechanism, when the normal took over 
from the ancestral, and measurement from status, thus substituting 
for the individuality of the memorable man that of the calculable 
man, that moment when the sciences of man became possible is the 
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moment when a new technology of power and a new political 
anatomy of the body were implemented. (Foucault 1979a: 193) 


IV BEHIND THE STATE: BUREAUCRACY AND THE DISCIPLINARY SOCIETY 


When Weber considers the historical roots of bureaucratic discipline, 
as well as of the factory, he traces them directly to the model of 
military discipline. ‘The discipline of the army gives birth to all 
discipline’ (Weber 1967: 261). This emphasizes the uniformity of 
obedience and command in an impersonal office. Emotions, status, 
devotion and charisma are subordinated to a rational calculus of 
success or profitability from the objective standpoint of the organization. 
At the same time, Weber concedes that there is no direct link between 
military discipline and various economic institutions such as the 
Pharaonic workshops, slave plantations and the factory. He remarks 
upon the intensification of rational discipline achieved through the 
American systems of ‘scientific managemen:'. But his observations on 
these topics are not developed and his interest is absorbed by the most 
general features of formal bureaucratic administration. Thus it may 
be argued that, while Weber (1950) saw the direct line from monastic 
discipline through Luther and Calvin to bureaucracy and scientific 
management, he did not pay sufficient attention to the circuits of the 
factory, workhouse and prison in the creation of industrial discipline 
and social control. Discipline in the factory, prison and school 
involves much more specific strategies of corporeal discipline than is 
captured by the generalized attitude of Protestant asceticism. In this 
respect, Weberianism implies a too cognitivist version of capitalist, 
state and bureaucratic controls. Moreover, it leaves the impression 
that in late capitalism the state only employs brute force, of a police or 
military nature, in the last instance. Thus the history we have 
reviewed makes it possible to see how the Weberian approach can 
result in Crozier’s (1964) portrayal of enlightened bureaucracy 
produced by taking for granted the disciplinary society (family, schools, 
hospitals and prisons) that underwrites discipline in the workplace 
and allows the State to reserve its violence on behalf of the property 
system 


Modern organizations, in contrast to their predecessors, use a 
much more liberal set of pressures. They deal with people who, 
through their education, have already internalized a number of 
basic conformities and a general ability to conform easily to an 
organization's way . . .. Most important of all, human behaviour is 
now better understood and therefore more predictable. Because of 
this, a modern organization does not need the same amount of 
conformity to get as good results as did earlier organizations. The 
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modern organization can tolerate more deviance, restrict its 
requirements to a more specialized field, and demand only 
temporary commitments. For all these reasons, it can and does 
rely more on indirect and intellectual means to obtain conformity: 
communication structure and work flow, the technical setting of 
jobs, economic incentives, and also, perhaps, rational calculus of a 
higher sort. The punitive aspect of the conformity achievement 
process has declined. Direct coercion is still in reserve as a last 
resort, but it is very rarely used, and people apparently no longer 
have to see it operate often to retain it in their calculations. 
(Crozier 1964: 184—5) 


Crozier’s view of workers’ compliance will seem plausible only to the 
extent that it can presume upon the natural discipline, so to speak, of the 
work place and of the wage system. But this, as we have seen, is 
always the arena of a struggle with formally free labour to accept its 
substantive lack of freedom due to the persistent efforts of capitalism 
to separate labour from control of the work process. Thus the rights of 
labour to freely contract for wages guaranteed before the law is 
reproduced in the system of punishment calculated in retribution for 
crimes against property, against property in persons and ultimately 
against the crime of propertylessness (Melossi and Pavarini 1981). 
The legal contract is therefore the sacred fiction of the bourgeois social 
and political order since it simultaneously reproduces formal freedom 
and equality with substantive inequality and oppression. The 
discipline of the factory and the wage system, however much it is 
bureaucratized, remains the ultimate source of labour’s docility. 
Indeed, it is the work place discipline that funds the apparent 
organizational effectiveness of state and bureaucratic controls. In fact, 
these controls also require for their effectiveness that the greater part 
of the bureaucratic structure be itself subject to the very discipline its 
middle management employees imagine they are supervising with 
respect to labour. What is called bureaucratic control must be seen to 
involve a continuous struggle over 


(a) the technical control over the work process, and 
(b) disciplinary and punitive control over the social relations of 
production. 


Whereas in early capitalism paternalist power derived from the 
personal relationships between the owner and his labourers, technical 
and bureaucratic control grow out of the formal structure of the firm. 
The difference is that technical control is embedded in the production 
process and, as such, may be employed to naturalize bureaucratic 
controls which are embedded in the social organization or power 
structure of the firm. In practice, paternalistic, technical and 
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bureaucratic discipline will be found to coexist and, while they may be 
regarded as stages of industrial discipline (Perrot 1979), they have 
arisen in a pragmatic way as responses to owner/worker struggles for 
control. Although it is preferable from the standpoint of management 
to address control issues in terms of a Weberian vocabulary of rational 
accounting, efficiency and universalistic-achievement requirements — 
in fact to naturalize the social relations of production to technical 
relations of production — the reality is that it is relations of power and 
ideology that are at stake. Where labour freely contracts to meet the 
wage discipline, it thereby subordinates itself to the conditions of 
mental and bodily control (Sohn-Rethel 1978) arising from its 
separation from the ownership of the means, pacing and purpose of 
production in a substantively rational social enterprise. In detail, this 
means that workers submit to the direction of their tasks, their nature, 
method, pace and quality of work (Edwards 1979; Thompson 1961). 
They thereby simultaneously submit themselves to a system of worker 
evaluation, punishment and reward. It is, of course, in the interests of 
bureaucratic management to make worker discipline, punishments 
and rewards, appear to flow from naturally established organizational 
rules and procedures. Analytically, there occurs a kind of progression 
in industrial discipline moving from paternalistic controls to assembly 
line, machine paced routines and, finally, to bureaucratically imposed 
discipline. What is involved is a shift from heteronomous paternalist 
controls to autonomous, internalized discipline, and identification 
with corporate goals and values. To achieve this, worker evaluation is 
concerned less with physical productivity than with workers’ attitudes 
to the corporation. In a certain sense, the modern corporation seeks to 
refamilize the workers while cutting them off from their own class 
culture. Since such a disciplinary achievement takes time, corporations 
seek to minimize labour turn-over and to maximize loyalty, ever 
solicitous of worker attitudes 


What distinguishes bureaucratic control from other control systems 
is that it contains incentives aimed at evoking the behaviour 
necessary to make bureaucratic control succeed. It is this indirect 
path to the intensification of work, through the mechanism of 
rewarding behaviour relevant to the control system, rather than 
simply to the work itself, that imposes the new behaviour 
requirements on workers. (Edwards 1979: 148-9) 


These considerations suggest further political studies of the internaliz- 
ation of discipline in the enucleated family, in schools, sports and 
much of modern entertainment. The family has long ceased to be the 
natural scene of work discipline, while still charged with the 
production of able-bodied citizens. It has fallen to the schools, social 
and medical agencies, and the media — inasmuch as the message is 
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still the ordinary society — to provide the secondary socialization 
which Crozier takes for granted in shifting the disciplinary burden 
from modern bureaucracy onto an ‘educated’ citizenry. In short, we 
need to re-examine the division between public and private conduct in 
terms of historically variable strategies of discipline — even in so- 
called leisure — which subserve the social and political imperative of a 
disciplined labour force and its current levels of manual, mental and 
emotional *education'. Such a tactic would treat social discipline as a 
socio-political strategy whose organizational features are historically 
and institutionally variable. Moreover, it would avoid any retrospective 
myth of an undisciplined state of nature generated from a Freudian or 
a Hobbesian perspective. At the same time, it would not reduce 
political discipline to a work place activity, nor indulge prospective 
fantasies of an undisciplined society ruled by play and the absence of 
the state. By the same token, the approach recommended here might 
give social scientists direction in the empirical study of the embodiment 
of power as it is achieved in the lives of individuals, families and 
educational institutions. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been argued that Weber's formal theory of bureaucracy needs 
to be complemented by the history of factory discipline, the latter 
overlapping with prison discipline and eventually overlaid with 
bureaucratic discipline. Thus we return to Weber via Foucault and 
Marx. The benefit of this approach is that it makes it clear how 
Weber's concept of state and bureaucratic discipline alternates 
between (i) obedience based upon the observation of rules of technical 
efficiency, and (ii) obedience required as a governmental end in itself, 
or what Gouldner (1954: 216-17) calls ‘punishment centered’ 
bureaucracy. In reality, the sphere of the technical expert is 
subordinate to that of the true bureaucrat whose administration 
derives from a presumption of power. For this reason, the disciplinary 
tasks of punitive bureaucracy are directed to the industrial control of 
minds and bodies, of attitudes and behaviour. Here the studies of 
Foucault and the social historians we have cited broaden the 
Weberian concept of administrative power into the embodied 
strategies of industrial power. Bureaucrats cannot make the Prussian 
assumption that their goals are beyond criticism and resistance 
(Gouldner 1976). Industrial bureaucracies are less privileged than 
government bureaucracies in this respect. For this reason, the two 
bureaucracies of state and economy share an interest in depoliticizing 
the perception of their power and ideology by subordinating them to 
the neutral image of disciplined technology and expertise. With this 
strategy, the two bureaucracies seek to manufacture public docility 
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and in this way have citizens support the state which in turn supports 
them with a modicum of legal force exercised against their occasional 


disobedience. 


NOTES 


*Early versions of this article were read 
in the Department of Sociology at Cornell 
University, the University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, and Concordia University, 
Montreal. 
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On powerlessness and meaninglessness* 


ABSTRACT 


The sociology of alienation is fragmented into two primary world- 
views — the unidimensional and the discrete. The former presupposes 
that different concepts of alienation are subsumed under the 
umbrella of a general form of alienation, while the latter argues that 
different concepts represent unique, particular phenomena. This 
study examines the unidimensional presupposition through an 
empirical analysis of two concepts: powerlessness and meaningless- 
ness. The results indicate that powerlessness and meaninglessness 
are negatively related and are therefore not unidimensional. This 
suggests that attempts to measure the general syndrome of 
alienation are likely to fail or end in error. A recurrent methodological 
fallacy is shown to run through much of unidimensional research. 


Ambiguity threatens the usage ‘of alienation as an explanation of 
social problems. Its application is questionable whenever indiscriminate 
generalizations are asserted or implied (for instance, Schacht! and 
Fischer). One common practice is to operationalize alienation so it 
exists by fiat. Another is the attempt to measure alienation from a 
loosely fashioned referent. Each confuses the issue. 

At least one critic, Lee, calls alienation the ‘all-explaining 
catchword of the hour? and so contends that alienation as a concept 
should be abandoned rather than clarified. ‘Many assertions of 
“alienation” are simply and accurately translated as contentions that 
members of some "problem" groups are at odds with the spokesman's 
value orientation.'* In essence then, Lee argues that alienation as a 
concept is imbued with a judgement from one social viewpoint, which 
‘formula-peddling counselors,’ among others, rely on to individualize 
social problems. The solution, proposes Lee, is to switch our 
terminology: relative isolation, relative deprivation, or marginality — 
all are said to be more precise alternatives and so, more scientific. 

In reply to Lee it can be countered that: (1) his argument begs the 
question when he claims some usage of alienation is unscientific, 
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therefore all usage is unscientific; and (2) his argument entails the 
unsubstantiated claim that changing the theorist’s language will 
change the motives and goals of the field worker or the researcher. To 
be sure, Lee alerts us to one more common misapplication of 
alienation as a concept, but he provides no sufficient reason to 
abandon the concept. 

Apart from the misuse of terms, another problem of ambiguity 
exists. This problem concerns the question of how related the various 
types of alienation are. A number of theorists and researchers, those 
who comprise the unidimensional school, assume that alienation has a 
general effect on individuals. For example, if one feels powerlessness, 
one is apparently more apt to feel meaninglessness. To justify this 
relationship, they presuppose that modern society is a mass society, 
that unsettling forces are everywhere in mass society, and that these 
general forces induce alienation. They acknowledge, however, that 
different dimensions of alienation do exist, but believe that the 
differences separating these concepts are subtle. As such, they assume 
that each dimension of alienation reflects a general syndrome of alienation. 

For instance, Nisbet argues that alienation as a concept contains a 
dualism — the incomprehensible and the fraudulent? Individuals are 
beset by both meaninglessness and powerlessness. Western civilization, 
he contends, is mired in an Age of Pessimism — an age of uncertainty, 
social disintegration, and spiritual isolation. Modern society, having 
lost the traditionalism and communalism of the Middle Ages, must 
now contend with the displacement of intermediate associations in 
everyday life by the political state and thus ‘tends by its very structure 
to produce the alienated, the disenchanted, the rootless, and the 
neurotic.'? As such, individuals are apparently beset by powerlessness 
in formal organizations and meaninglessness in primary institutions. 
To rectify this, Nisbet calls for a neo-laissez-faire democracy. He 
believes that only when intermediate associations are given more 
authority and the political state less will alienation lose its general 
effect on individuals. 

Some researchers appear to have confirmed the theoretical notion 
that alienation is unidimensional. For example, Dean, who sought ‘to 
determine whether Alienation may be considered a general syndrome 
or whether the various components are somewhat discrete," found 
positive intercorrelations between powerlessness, normlessness, and 
social isolation ranging from .41 to .67 among 384 respondents in a 
large industrial city in the USA. He concluded that ‘it is quite feasible 
to consider the sub-scales as belonging to the same general concept,” 
but added that enough divergence exists among the sub-scales to 
warrant their continued usage as independent variables. In another 
study, Middleton hypothesized 'the different types of alienation are 
highly correlated with one another? and observed a positive 
correlation of .58 (Yule's Q) between powerlessness and meaningless- 
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ness among 300 respondents in a small rural town in the U.S.A. 
He likewise concluded that ‘studies employing a measure of gen- 
eralized alienation thus may be feasible." More recently, Neal 
et al. focused on alienation within 365 married couples of child- 
bearing years and reported positive correlations of .53 to .52 between 
powerlessness and meaninglessness for wives and husbands, respect- 
ively.!! 

Clark, moreover, appears to have carried the work of the 
unidimensional school to its logical conclusion.'^ He proposed that the 
‘isolable feature’ of all dimensions of alienation is the individual's lack 
of power — power to wipe out the discrepancy between what is and 
what ought to be. ‘A measure of alienation must be a measure of the 
discrepancy between the power man believes he has and what he 
believes he should have — his estrangement from his rightful role.’!* 
Yet, this presupposition begs the question of whether or not 
powerlessness underlies all other forms of alienation, besides entailing 
that the definition of powerlessness-in-itself would involve circularity. 
Despite these drawbacks, Clark reported that powerlessness and 
belongingness are highly and positively correlated and summoned 
researchers ‘to devote further efforts to the development of a measure 
of the more general dimension of alienation in society.’'* 

In contrast, a number of theorists and researchers, those who 
comprise the discrete school, object to the operationalization of 
alienation as if if were unidimensional. They argue that since 
alienation is a discrete phenomenon, our operations, as well as our 
concepts, should reflect the diversity of the situations that beset the 
alienated. In sum, alienation is situation-specific. Many contextual 
factors, they contend, rather than a few general forces, engender 
alienation. 

For instance, Schacht asserted simply that the presuppositions of 
the unidimensional school are implausible 


The intelligent voter confronted with a meaningless choice of 
candidates, the apathetic slum dweller, the student activist who 
distrusts those in power, the average citizen who finds social and 
economic events incomprehensible, and the dropout from society 
have in common a feeling of remoteness of some sort from some 
aspect of the socio-politico-economic world. But the origin and 
character of their separateness from it differ so considerably that 
these separations cannot plausibly be viewed as dimensions of a 
single syndrome.'° 


He thus concluded that if researchers persist in treating alienation as 
if it were a general syndrome, the concept of alienation would lose its 
meaning. ‘Used in this way, it would function neither as a concrete 
descriptive term nor as a theoretical term; but rather as a general, 
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non-theoretical classificatory term, analogous to “separation.” !® 

Barakat called into question the presupposition that general forces 
induce alienation.'’ Sources of alienation ‘do not necessarily eventuate in 
alienation at the cognitive and attitudinal level, .(since) a person 
might accept such conditions.'? Instead, alienation appears to be 
mediated by normative disjunctions: such as what may arise when the 
individual's perception of the way the world is contradicts the way he 
or she desires it to be. But as Flacks documented in his study of student 
activism at the University of Chicago in the 1960s, these contra- 
dictions or ‘value clashes’ are not dimensions of alienation, but rather 
are intervening factors that sensitize individuals to the sources of 
alienation. '® 

Among radical activists at the University of Colorado, Bolton 
observed that while few expressed a sense of powerlessness, many 
expressed a sense of meaninglessness about life in the 1960s.?? His 
study also indicated that no more than 1 out of 5 activists in less 
radical peace groups may have experienced both powerlessness and 
meaninglessness. Likewise, Seeman, in his study of 400 male workers 
in California and 400 male workers in France, sought to discover how 
generalizable, or throughgoing, alienation is within the individual's 
life and found that powerlessness and meaninglessness are, for most 
part, negatively related. Thus, among American and French 
workers, he concluded, alienation does not represent 'some generalized 
pall of discontent but (only) what we might call “selective alienation.””?? 
In short, alienation apparently was not diffuse in the pre-crisis France 
of the late 1960s. 

And finally, Wegner? and Fischer? argued that measuring 
alienation in a global sense, such as alienation from the world, is 
fruitless, since alienation is an attribute of the individual within the 
context of specified relationships. ‘Alienation is not a free-floating 
psychic state: it always involves alienation from something.'?? Conse- 
quently, researchers who study alienation should always ask: What 
conditions produce alienation? 


HYPOTHESES 


Nisbet argues that alienation in modern society entails the incompre- 
hensible and the fraudulent. The individual is said to be 


uprooted, without status, struggling for revelations of meanings, 
seeking fellowship in some kind of moral community ... The 
notion of an impersonal, even hostile, society is (also) common — as 
society in which all actions and motives seem to have equal values 
and to be perversely detached from human direction. Common too 
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is the helplessness of the individual before alien forces — not the 
hero who does things but, the hero to whom things are done.?? 


Given this world view then, one might expect to find that individuals 
who feel a sense of powerlessness would also be more apt to feel a 
sense of meaninglessness. This then delineates the central theme of 
the unidimensional school. It can be operationalized as: 


The more powerlessness, the more meaninglessness. 


Alternatively, a number of critics and researchers contend there is 
no reason to expect a positive, empirical relationship to exist between 
powerlessness and meaninglessness. According to the discrete school, 
alienation is entirely a situation-specific phenomenon: general forces 
in society are mediated by the values, perceptions, and relationships 
of the individual. Thus it is not plausible to suppose that each 
dimension of alienation reflects a general syndrome. Those in the 
discrete school would therefore expect powerlessness and meaning- 
lessness to be either unrelated or negatively related. 


MEASUREMENT 


Criticism on the measurement of alienation abounds. As Fischer 
notes, those measures of alienation that incorporate broad referents 
often fail to differentiate the alienated from the non-alienated. Schacht 
chastizes researchers for misconstruing methods for concepts. He 
argues that sociologists, for instance, tend to regard their operational- 
izations as conceptual identities. In short, non-specific prima facie 
reasons are too often used to link up methods with concepts. Few 
alienation scales, moreover, have been statistically validated.” In 
light of this criticism then, two sets of alienation scales were 
constructed for this study, so the measures would reflect context- 
specificity, conceptual clarity, and scale validity. 

For the alienation from national politics scale, the concepts of 
powerlessness and meaninglessness were largely derived from the 
work of Hajda and Travis.“ They posit that while certain structural 
constraints set the stage for political alienation, value disjunctions and 
reference groups are intervening factors in the process of alienation. 
For instance, American ‘anti-war activists were more apt to perceive 
disjunctions between the idealized values of the nation, as embodied 
in the Constitution and nurtured in the family, and the illegitimate 
social practices of the Johnson Administration (fighting an undeclared 
war, brutalizing the Vietnamese) and reacted against it, demanding 
the “hypocrisy of the Establishment" end.'?? Under such conditions of 
illegitimate institutional control, some individuals are apt to perceive 
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that they are like cogs in a machine - that they are the means the 
institution uses to meet its arbitrary ends. Hajda and Travis contend 
that a clear lack of choice confronts these individuals and that they 
tend to feel a sense of powerlessness: that is, the judgment of the 
wrongfulness about having no choice. 

Under conditions of quasi-legitimate political control though, the 
interests of individuals are shrouded in myths that institutions foster. 
Rulers are apt to inflate the merits of the institutions they run, such as 
claiming many opportunities exist despite a recession, to gain the 
allegiance of the ruled and to forestall apathy (as during the U.S. 
Presidential campaign in 1980). Yet after examining the candidates, 
some individuals may come to realize that an election is contrived: 
they are ‘forced to choose among a set of alternatives between which 
there are no real differences? Under these circumstances, Hajda 
and Travis argue that choice becomes meaningless and some 
individuals are apt to see their aspirations sinking before their eyes. 
The result is meaninglessness: the judgment of being confronted with 
empty, irrelevant choices. 

Both concepts of powerlessness and meaninglessness were oper- 
ationalized in the following alienation from national politics scale: 


Voting for national leaders is rather useless. 

The U.S. Government is democratic in name only. 

The present two party system generally offers real alternatives. 
Being aware of national political issues really does matter. 
Until we restrict the political power of Elites, we will never solve 
our national problems. 

The average citizen still can influence what the U.S. Government 
proposes to do. 


Creo Sa 
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Responses to the scale were ordered along a modified Likert scale: the 
midpoint was labelled ‘divided’ and a ‘don’t know’ category was 
identified for respondents, so the opinionless could be differentiated 
from the ambivalent. Each measure received three forms of statistical 
scrutiny: Item-analysis, reliability, and construct validity tests. All 
passed the item-analysis and the reliability coefficient, alpha, was .63 
for all items. 

On the validity tests, those who felt powerless were predicted to 
condemn the U.S. political system as an unjust form of government. 
This prediction was upheld for all measures of powerlessness (items 2, 
5, 6). Levels of significance for the Mann-Whitney statistics were 
.0001 for all items. Likewise, those who felt a sense of meaninglessness 
were predicted to be apolitical (lack of identity with political labels) or 
apathetic (non-voters in the 1976 U.S. Presidential Election). This 
prediction was upheld for all measures of meaninglessness (items 1, 3, 
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4). Levels of significance for the Mann-Whitney statistics were .01, 
.005, and .04 respectively. 

For the alienation from education scale, the concepts of powerlessness 
and meaninglessness were largely derived from the work of Seeman.?! 
Though he regards alienation as more than a social psychological 
phenomenon, in seeking ‘a more researchable statement of meaning??? 
he chose, perhaps expediently, to treat it as such. But beyond that 
limitation, in his conceptualization of powerlessness he sought to 
merge the Weberian sense of alienation, being separated from the situation, 
with the Marxian, beng consumed by the economic system one feels separate 
from. Thus, powerlessness is ‘the expectancy or probability held by the 
individual that his own behavior cannot determine the occurrance of 
the outcomes, or the reinforcements, he seeks.” In a sense then, the 
powerless are those who anticipate their own impotence, though 
Seeman seems to intend a broader conceptualization of powerlessness: 
the inability to control outcomes. 

On the concept of meaninglessness, Seeman built upon the 
Mannheimian sense of alienation, losing insight 1n a world of specialized 
ends. Meaninglessness is ‘characterized by a low expectancy that 
satisfactory predictions about future outcomes of behavior can be 
made.”** It is the inability to predict outcomes. Again, Seeman chose 
to focus on expectations rather than judgments. 

Seeman’s concepts of powerlessness and meaninglessness were 
operationalized in the following alienation from education scale: 


7. Administrators and faculty may have more institutional power, 
but students generally can influence things to their own 
benefit. 

8. This university provides students with an education relevant to 
their needs. 

9. Getting an education means little more than being certified to 
do a job. 

10. When it comes to changing class requirements, students can’t 
do much more than complain among themselves. 

11. Ifa professor treats you unfairly, making an official protest will 
probably do you more harm than good. 

12. So much knowledge exists today that what I write for classes is 
rather useless in comparison. 


Responses to the scale were also ordered along a modified Likert 
scale. Each measure passed the item-analysis. The reliability coefficient, 
alpha, was .62 for all items. 

On the issue of construct validity, those who felt their education 
lacked meaning were predicted to feel apathetic about doing 
classwork. This was confirmed for all measures of meaninglessness 
(items 8, 9, 12). Levels of significance were .0001, .0001, and .0005 
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respectively. Further, those who felt powerless within the university 
were predicted to condemn faculty control of graduate departments as 
unfair. That prediction was partially upheld for some measures (items 
7, 11) but not for the remainder (item 10). This latter item was 
dropped. Levels of significance were .02 and .025 respectively. 


SAMPLE 


In a stratified random sample 400 graduate and postbaccalaureate 
students at an urban university in the U.S.A. were sent questionnaires 
through the mail in the spring of 1979. To avoid cultural differences (a 
sizeable number of Iranian students attended the university), only 
students with U.S. citizenship were surveyed. An 80 per cent response 
rate was achieved after two follow-ups, yielding a total of 311 
respondents. The results indicated, moreover, that few differences 
existed between graduate and postbaccalaureate students and the 
samples were merged. 

In general, 55 per cent of the respondents are women, while 86 per 
cent are white. The average age is 32. About a third have never 
married, nearly a fourth live alone, and two-thirds have children 
living with them. Nearly all respondents are employed, with 71 per 
cent working full-time. Family background tends to be blue-collar: 
only 47 per cent come from families where at least one parent 
graduated from college. Although most respondents are part-time 
university students, the average respondent has attended the university 
at least three years. 


RESULTS 


As the results indicate, the hypothesis that powerlessness and 
meaninglessness are positively related must be rejected. Rank order 
correlations were computed on only those who experienced at least 
powerlessness or meaninglessness. Thus respondents who felt only 
ambivalence or who were not alienated at all were dropped from the 
analysis. The issue, after all, is whether powerlessness and meaning- 
lessness are positively related, not whether the items themselves are 
positively related. 

Regarding alienation from national politics (Table I), all zero-order 
correlations are negative, ranging from —.060 to —.549. Since 
differences between the sexes seemed attributable to sampling error, 
rank correlations were not elaborated by sex. To guard against 
spurious conclusions though, the effects of several test factors were 
controlled for and the correlations between the powerlessness and 
meaninglessness items were re-examined. 
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TABLE I Partial rank correlations between political powerlessness and meaning- 
lessness, controlling for selected independent variables* 





Partial rank correlations” 
(Listwise deletion) 





"xy "xyl  "xyl,2 ^7xy1,2,3 7xy:1,2,3,4 uda 
Alienation in politics 
"xy (Items 3,2) —.060 —.082 —.077  —.082 —.083 (142) 
"xy (Items 3,5) —.269 — 290 —.312 —.302 —.306 (161) 
"xy (Items 3,6) —.140 —.157 -.156  —.152 —.166 (158) 
"xy (Items 1,2) — 229 —.225 —.224  —.218 — 222 ( 70) 
"xy (Items 1,5) —.126 —.133 -—.149  —.158 —.168 ( 94) 
"xy (Items 1,6) —.444  —.453 —.456  —.459 —.449 ( 68) 
- "xy (Items 4,2) —.539 —.538 —.534 —.536 —.536 ( 89) 
"xy (Items 4,5) —.523 —.522 —.530 —.539 —.531 (113) 
"xy (Items 4,6) —.549 —.551 — 550 —.547 —.544 ( 82) 


x 


Controls are’ 1 — atttude toward political leaders, 2 — perception of government injustice, 
3 — left of political center, 4 — financial constraints. 
Coefficients are Kendall Partial Rank Correlation Coefficients and represents an extension of 
the formula 


c 


Txy — "xy "zx 


0*7 0 wy (1 z) 


The specific Kendall Tau used for total correlations is "b 


As one might expect, political factors — attitudes toward political 
leaders, perceptions of government injustice, and left of political 
center — were somewhat more correlated with alienation items than 
status factors — age, sex, race, marital status, labor force participation, 
education of parents, and financial constraints. The former were thus 
controlled for as was financial constraints. Nevertheless, even after 
partialling out these factors, their effects are minimal: all fourth-order 
correlations remain negative. 

Regarding alienation from education (Table II), all zero-order 
correlations are also negative, ranging from —.418 to —.572. 
Education factors and financial constraints were controlled for, but 
their effects were also minimal. After partialling the results are 
virtually the same. This demonstrates once again that the negative 
correlations between powerlessness and meaninglessness do not 
appear to be spurious. 


DISCUSSION 


Though the findings support the alternative view of alienation as a 
discrete concept, a number of questions remain. What is the source of 
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TABLE I Partial rank correlations between powerlessness and meaninglessness in 
education, controlling for selected independent variables" 


Partial rank correlations” 
(Listwise deletion) 


xy — Cuyl  Cxyl2 7Cnyl,2,3 *xy'l,2,3,4 Bpod 
Alienation in education 
™xy (Items 8,7) —.418 —.370 —.363 -—.404 —.403 ( 99) 
"xy (Items 8,10) —.572 —.531 —.522 — 525 —.521 ( 76) 
"xy (Items 9,7) — —.522 —.515 —.494 —.453  —.454 ( 97) 
"xy (Items 9,10) —.443 —.445 — 432 —.417 —.415 ( 71) 
"xy (Items 12,7) — 462 —.475 —.453 —.471 —.465 ( 87) 
"xy (Items 12,10) —.476 —.476 —.462  — 458 —.467 ( 57) 


Controls are l -— expectations for a college education, 2— apathetic about classwork, 
3 — social sciencc-liberal arts major, 4 — financial constraints 
See footnote’ Table I 


the contradiction? Is the contradiction empirical? Are the findings 
peculiar to the study population? 

First, the results do not appear to be peculiar to the study 
population. For instance, Seeman documented that alienation was not 
diffuse in pre-crisis France: 


Far from reflecting a ‘one-dimensional’ man, the data depict a 
French worker whose alienations seem to be remarkably distinguish- 
able for him...he is not thereby expressing a thoroughgoing 
alienation (nor even a generalized negativity). 


Most French workers in his study did not express high levels of 
powerlessness and meaninglessness: only less educated manual 
workers did. Likewise, few American workers he interviewed, 
regardless of education, expressed high levels of multidimensional 
alienation. Bolton, moreover, in his study of American peace groups 
in the 1960s, offers corroborative evidence: the majority of the peace 
activists he interviewed did not experience high levels of powerlessness 
and meaninglessness. As such, the present findings are comparable to 
research out of the discrete school and therefore reaffirm previous 
research. 

Second, is the contradiction empirical? A re-examination of 
unidimensional research (that is, Dean; Middleton; and Neal et al.) 
reveals that a methodological fallacy was repeated in several studies 
and this precluded valid tests on the presuppositions of the 
unidimensional school. In essence, the error entailed a taken-for- 
granted assumption: alenation is everywhere in mass society. 
Correlations between the items-as-items were treated as if they 
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reflected relationships between dimensions of alienation; this meant 
hypothesis testing was not restricted to the alienated but involved the 
total sample of respondents, regardless of the presence of alienation in 
the lives of these individuals. As such, the reportedly high positive 
correlations may have resulted from: 1) a majority of respondents, as 
in this study, expressing no alienation at all: or 2) a majority of 
respondents expressing alienation on at least two dimensions. The 
latter seems improbable, given the research on American blacks, 
college students, and French workers which indicate only a minority 
were alienated in the 1960s despite turmoil in the ghettoes, on the 
campuses, and in the streets.°” 

Third, what is the source of the contradiction? Although at first 
glance the unidimensional school appears as a reaction to World 
War II (especially Adorno et a/?* and Milgram??), its various 
prolegomena incorporate much of the existentialists’ discernment of 
the modern individual (especially Nisbet, Pappenheim,*! and 
Murchland*?). The unidimensional school thus represents a diffusion 
of longstanding philosophical issues — forlornness, anguish, and ab- 
surdity — into the realm of social research. Whereas the sick individual 
was the existential metaphor, the sick society became the social 
metaphor. This new metaphor came to symbolize an ill-tempered 
world, gone awry, full of alienation. Dehumanization became the 
watchword. 


An alienated world is one in which the parts are indeed separated 
out, a world that exhibits intractable forms of fragmentation and 
irreducible polarities. This is a common feature of whatever form of 
alienation we might encounter; it is always some determination of 
disunion or separateness... An alienated world is thus more 
precisely one in which reality is seen to be fundamentally 
contradictory in nature... Existential philosophy, no doubt the 
principal expression of our contemporary awareness of alienation, 
stresses this contradictory aspect of reality under the rubric of 
absurdity.*? 


Yet in projecting this discernment of the solitary individual onto the 
social structure, the unidimensional school omitted a key aspect of 
existential philosophy — the context-specific perception of alienation — 
in propounding a theory of mass alienation. In the aftermath of the 
turbulent 1960s though, this world view was shattered when it 
became evident that generalized alienation did not materialize. 
Attempts to measure the general syndrome of alienation are thus 
likely to fail or end in error. Robert Travis 
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Functionalism and the Devlin-Hart controversy 


ABSTRACT 


The well-known argument that functionalism displays a conservative 
bias is here examined in relation to a case-study, that of the 
controversy between Devlin and Hart on the issue of whether the 
law should enforce ‘morality’. Similarities in the positions adopted 
by functional theorists and by Devlin are examined, and analysed 
in relation to studies of the position of the judiciary and of status 
politics. It is suggested that the approach here outlined extends the 
critique of functionalism by drawing attention to status as well as to 
class conflict. 


The association of functionalism in sociology with consensus models 
of society and consequently with a conservative outlook has been 
widely commented upon and does not need elaborate documentation. 
However, more detailed consideration can fruitfully be given to the 
similarities between positions adopted by functionalists and those 
maintained by non-sociologists who are associated with a consensus 
model of society. It is here proposed to examine, by way of a case- 
study, a well-known controversy in legal circles regarding the 
question ‘should law enforce morality as such?’, and to consider 
parallels between the positions taken in the controversy and those 
adopted by functionalists. The initial exposition of the view that the 
law should enforce ‘morality’ came from Lord Patrick Devlin,! who 
was a practising judge at the time of the controversy. Such a view has 
been accepted by its critic Hart? as being characteristic of the English 
judiciary. The judiciary, it has been suggested, can be seen as a body 
who assume a homogeneity of interest in society, that is, a moral 
consensus akin to that which is so frequently assumed by functionalists. 
It will soon be apparent that the issues raised in the controversy 
between Hart and Devlin at once remind the sociologist of controversies 
regarding functional theory. 

It is not of course a new phenomenon for jurists to touch upon 
matters of sociological interest. But it is unfortunate that, though the 
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Devlin-Hart controversy was engaged in at a time of relative 
sophistication of functional theory, and while such theory was still 
influential, little direct reference seems to have been made to it by 
sociologists. The parallels have been commented upon in a few places. 
Lukes” has indicated similarities between the problems involved in 
the debate and those surrounding Durkheim’s discussion of social 
solidarity. Likewise Hart,* one of the protagonists, draws attention to 
relevant discussion of the issues surrounding the debate in both 
Durkheim and Parsons. It is here felt that the parallels could be 
drawn out more explicitly, in the hope that the debate might receive 
greater sociological attention. The purpose of the present essay is to 
indicate the similarity rather than to make extensive excursions into 
branches of sociology such as deviancy theory. The critique of 
functionalism will however be further developed by looking more 
carefully at what might be implied by the common accusation of 
‘conservative bias’. Finally, an attempt will be made to pinpoint the 
kind of conflicts glossed over by writers such as Devlin, and to relate 
these questions to other issues in sociological theory. 

It is first necessary to recapitulate those questions surrounding 
functionalism which might still be of significance even if functionalism 
overall is discarded. These might include the following: 


1. What are the defining characteristics of a given society? 

2. How homogeneous is a given society? 

3. Which groups have a stake in preserving a society as it exists at 

the moment and which groups have a stake in changing it? 

4. Which kinds of change can be relatively easily absorbed by a 
society, and which kinds meet the strongest opposition? 

5. What is the place of value-systems in general and religion in 
particular in societies? 

6. Does the concept of ‘needs’ of societies in general or of a given 
society have any significance? 


All of these issues, it will be suggested, will have light thrown upon 
them by a close examination of the Devlin-Hart controversy. It is 
therefore appropriate to examine this in some detail, thus showing 
what are sociologically its most salient features. 

The debate initially stems from the Maccabean Lecture in 
Jurisprudence, delivered in London in 1959 by Lord Patrick Devlin,° 
under the title ‘The Enforcement of Morals’. This provoked a critical 
reply by Professor H. L. A. Hart,° of Oxford University, in his work 
Law Liberty and Morality. There have in addition been numerous 
comments upon and reviews of the debate, of which the most useful 


for the present purpose is that of Basil Mitchell, Law, Morality and- 
Religion in a Secular Society.’ This work is written by a Professor of -- 
Philosophy of the Christian Religion, but covers much wider’ issues A 
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which are highly relevant to the present discussion. In addition 
Devlin has reissued his original lecture with comments on Hart and a 
number of other critics, together with several other articles elaborating 
his position further. The whole debate stems from the influence in 
legal circles of Mill’s On Liberty; Hart also draws attention to the 
reply to Mill contained in James Fitzjames Stephen's Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity!” The relevance of these works will be noted where 
appropriate. 

Devlin's Maccabean Lecture was inspired by the debate surrounding 
the 1957 Wolfenden Report!! on homosexuality and prostitution, 
which had recommended that homosexual acts by consenting adults 
in private should no longer be regarded as a criminal offence. This 
recommendation was based on acknowledgement of the existence of a 
sphere of ‘private morality and immorality’ which can be seen as ‘not 
the law's business'. Devlin's main contention is that such a distinction 
between public and private spheres cannot be sustained. He argues 
that there are no theoretical limits to the power of the State to legislate 
against ‘immorality’. He rejects the Wolfenden Report's notion of 
private morality, arguing that if the private vice is widely indulged in, 
this is a matter for public concern. He feels justified in defending the 
right of the state to enforce morality as such; he postulates that a given 
society can be seen to possess a common morality, and considers the 
possible source from which the morality of a society can be seen to be 
derived. In the case of England, he argues that in the first instance 
this source was Christianity and is led to consider the question as to 
whether the law can invoke Christianity as its authority to speak 
about morality generally. He does, however, argue that 


the strict logician is right when he says that the law can no longer 
rely on doctrines in which citizens are entitled to disbelieve. It is 
necessary, therefore, to look for some other source. '? 


He goes on to point out that although blasphemy had been 
punished by law in previous centuries, by 1908 it had become possible 
for a judge to say that ‘A man is free to think, to speak, and to teach 
what he pleases as to religious matters, but not as to morals.’'? 

Devlin goes on to postulate the notion of the *moral judgments of 
society', and outlines a procedure by which one can ascertain these. 
He points out that the source of such moral judgments is not based so 
much upon the viewpoint of the ‘rational man’ as the ‘reasonable 
man’. The latter is referred to by lawyers variously as the ‘man in the 
Clapham Omnibus’ or the ‘right-minded man’. Devlin is particularly 
attracted to the notion of the man in the jury-box 


for the moral judgement of society must be something about which 
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any twelve men or women drawn at random might after discussion 
be expected to be unanimous. '* 


He therefore argues that attention must be paid to the judgment of 
such a person when seeking to justify making a given practice illegal. 
Rejecting the distinction between public and private morality, he 
prefers to say that morality is an area in which there is both a public 
and a private interest. These often conflict and the problem is to 
reconcile the two. He argues that there must be toleration by the law 
of the maximum individual freedom that is consistent with the 
integrity of society. This toleration does however have certain limits; 
Devlin is inclined to the view that where disgust is felt the limits of 
toleration have been reached. He argues 


No society can do without intoleration, indignation and disgust; 
they are the forces behind the moral law, and indeed it can be 
argued that if they or something like them are not present, the 
feelings of society cannot be weighty enough to deprive the 
individual of freedom of choice. . .. 

There is... general abhorrence of homosexuality. We should 
ask ourselves in the first instance whether, looking at it calmly and 
dispassionately, we regard it as a vice so abominable that its mere 
presence is an offence. If that is the general feeling of the society in 
which we live, I do not see how society can be denied the right to 
eradicate it.” 


In his reflections on his critics, Devlin reaffirms that ‘disgust’ was 
the word that was most appropriate for his argument!°—a much 
stronger feeling than mere disapproval. He does however accept that 
the limits of tolerance can shift in a society, and in such cases he is 
prepared to accept that the law can be changed. 

The most important and, especially from a sociological point of 
view, the most controversial generalization made by Devlin is the 
following 


Society is entitled by means of its laws to protect itself from 
dangers, whether from within or without. Here again I think that 
the political parallel is legitimate. The law of treason is directed 
against aiding the king’s enemies and against sedition from within. 
The justification for this is that established government is necessary 
for the existence of society and therefore its safety against violent 
overthrow must be secured. But an established morality is as 
necessary as good government to the welfare of society. Societies 
disintegrate from within more frequently than they are broken up 
by external pressures. There is disintegration when no common 
morality is observed and history shows that the loosening of moral 
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bonds is often the first stage of disintegration, so that society is 
justified in taking the same steps to preserve its moral code as it 
does to preserve its government and other essential institutions." 


The notion of ‘disintegration of a society’ is familiar to anyone who 
is acquainted with the debates surrounding functionalism. 

In his critique of Devlin, Hart pays particular attention to Devlin's 
argument that societies can disintegrate without a shared morality. 
He remarks that 


he [Devlin] appears to move from the acceptable proposition that 
some shared morality is essential to the existence of any society to 
the unacceptable proposition that a society is identical with its 
morality as that is at any given moment of its history, so that 
change in its morality is tantamount to destruction ofa society. The 
former proposition might even be accepted as a necessary rather 
than an empirical truth depending on a quite plausible definition of 
a society as a body of men who hold certain moral views in 
common. But the latter proposition is absurd. Taken strictly, it 
would prevent us from saying that the morality of a given society 
had changed, and would compel us instead to say that one society 
had disappeared and another one taken its place. But it is only on 
this absurd criterion of what it is for the same society to continue to 
exist that it could be asserted without evidence that any deviation 
from a society's shared morality threatens its existence.'? 


Hart pursues the matter of 'disintegration' further, in a more 
sociological fashion using parallels with functionalism, in his article 
on ‘Social Solidarity and the Enforcement of Morality'.'? Here he 
indicates that a distinction can usefully be drawn between the 
‘disintegration thesis’ and a ‘conservative thesis’ but that in practice 
the two frequently merge into one another. For Hart, the ‘disintegration 
thesis’ is appealed to when it is suggested that it is necessary to 
maintain a given morality in a given society since, without it, the 
society would ‘disintegrate’ or ‘drift apart’. The moral code in 
question can vary from one society to another, but the strength of 
belief in a moral code is of crucial importance. This can be 
distinguished logically from the ‘conservative thesis’ which suggests 
that the maintenance of certain core elements in a society’s moral life 
is of value in itself; but without going so far as to say that without 
these core elements the society would disintegrate. Rather, the 
‘conservative thesis’ maintains, the society would have changed its 
character. Hart goes on to point out that those who support the 
‘disintegration thesis’ almost invariably lack empirical evidence in 
support of their contention, and thus tend in practice to fall back on 
some version of the ‘conservative thesis’. He indicates that there are 
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parallels between the ambiguities in Devlin's position and certain 
ambiguities in sociological theory. Parsons has suggested that 
*without attachment to the constitutive common values the collectivity 
tends to dissolve'.?? Durkheim sees crime first and foremost as an 
offence against the collective conscience." Devlin provides little 
empirical evidence in any of his discussion, and at some points 
certainly seems to come down in favour of the 'conservative thesis'. 
He suggests at times that he is speaking particularly of the role of the 
legislator and the judge, whose duties are to ascertain, rather than to 
assess the correctness of, the common belief.?? This would suggest 
that the judge and the legislator have the right to exercise some kind 
of conservative function. 

Devlin and Hart both agree that the views expressed in The 
Enforcement of Morals are characteristic of the outlook of the English 
judiciary.?? Indeed the ground covered by Devlin was dealt with in a 
very similar fashion by Stephen in 1873, in his work Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity (though Devlin wrote initially in ignorance of this earlier 
contribution). Stephen writes in his capacity as a judge, and in direct 
reply to Mill.2* Hart comments on the relevance of Stephen to 
Devlin's thesis, and indicates that though they are in many places 
similar there is one important difference. Devlin sees a shared 
morality as of instrumental value, analogous to ordered government, 
whereas Stephen tends to see the enforcement of morality as a good in 
itself. He justifies this standpoint upon various grounds, of which the 
most important is that paternalism (accepted in some cases by Mill) is 
appropriate not just for minors and primitive peoples but for the 
overwhelming uneducated majority in advanced societies. Hart 
regards this as an ‘extreme thesis’, whereas Devlin is defending a 
more moderate thesis, that certain acts tend to weaken society and 
this can potentially be made illegal. The two theses are blurred in 
certain places, reflecting the difficulties already indicated regarding 
the distinction between 'change' and 'disintegration'. 

Mitchell provides a useful overall assessment of the controversy, 
and in so doing highlights certain matters of sociological import. He 
disregards Stephen, but suggests that there is less difference between 
Devlin and Hart than might appear at first sight; and in particular he 
suggests that both can be seen as belonging to the liberal tradition of 
thinking. Mitchell suggests that one cannot draw a sharp dichotomy 
between legislation to protect individuals from harm (which Hart 
finds acceptable) and legislation to protect the 'essential institutions 
of society’ (which Hart would tend to reject). Rather, Mitchell 
suggests, these functions overlap, since the sorts of harm an individual 
might suffer are to some extent determined by the institutions he lives 
under. The notion of ‘essential institutions’ is an interesting one, and 
reflects the problem already indicated, that of the defining character- 
istics of a society. Reference is made to a given society, not to societies 
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generally. Without certain essential institutions a given society would 
continue to exist, but would lack some of its distinctive characteristics. 
There are many actual examples of arguments which appeal to some 
notion of ‘essential institutions’. For instance Parkin?? has suggested 
that there are certain 'institutional orders which occupy a key place in 
the social structure', such as the monarchy in Britain. Both those who 
support the monarchy as a symbol of a respected tradition, and those 
who oppose it as a bulwark of the status quo, would agree that it 
comes into the category of an 'essential institution' of a particular 
social order. Mitchell goes on to suggest that this wish to preserve a 
society's essential institutions 1s sometimes articulated as a wish to 
preserve a society's ‘way of life’, and that although this notion might 
be corrupted in doctrines such as Nazism and apartheid it does not 
follow that it should be thought of as inappropriate in all circumstances. 

It should now be apparent that the Devlin-Hart controversy is very 
closely related to many classic concerns of functionalism. Problematic 
issues regarding social change, the role of values, and particularly the 
*needs' of a society have all been raised. It is however important to 
specify the version of functionalism referred to. Hart has drawn 
attention to parallels with Parsons and Durkheim, as already 
indicated, but Merton’s” contribution might be particularly relevant 
here. Gouldner? has shown how Merton focuses his functional 
analysis upon some unit of human behaviour or belief, playing down 
the concept of system (of central importance to Parsons). Yet Merton 
is prepared to account for the persistence or change of the units under 
consideration by examining their consequences for a given system. A 
given unit is shown to persist by indicating its consequences for the 
larger social structures in which it is implicated. This closer focus 
upon empirical situations is in accordance with Merton's ‘middle- 
range’ approach to social theory. Yet, as some critics?? have pointed 
out, it is questionable whether Merton has rescued functionalism from 
its critics since one highly contentious concept is left untouched. 
Merton regards any item in a given (empirical) system as functional or 
dysfunctional, depending upon whether or not its consequences make 
for, or lessen the adaptation and adjustment of that system. An item 
can also have both functional and dysfunctional consequences, thus 
making it necessary to assess the net balance of functional consequences. 
Merton admits that even this version retains some conception of the 
functional requirements (i.e. needs) of the system under consideration. 
He acknowledges the problem that ‘this remains one of the cloudiest 
and empirically most debatable concepts in ‘functional theory,?? but 
does not suggest how it might be solved. 

The Devlin-Hart controversy does however make for some clarifi- 
cation of this question, since it highlights the problem of what can be 
said to be the defining characteristics of a given society. Issues 
surrounding the question of ‘needs’ tend basically to be about such 
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matters. The notion of ‘need’ easily shades over into that of ‘want’; as 
such it invites introduction of subjective preferences, thereby justifying 
the feeling that it is a biased and loaded concept. The well-known 
accusation of ‘conservative bias’ is perhaps over-simplistic: after all, 
one man's conservatism is another man's conservation. It is evident, 
however, that in any given society, different groups will have different 
subjective preferences as to how that society should be constituted. 

One aspect of the latter question is that of subjective preferences 
regarding the degree of homogeneity appropriate in a given society. 
Mitchell has criticized Devlin for overestimating the degree of 
homogeneity existing in British society. This is a matter for 
preference; whereas Mill pleaded for tolerance for ‘experiments in 
living’, Stephen and Devlin have a greater preference for homogeneity. 
This particular view of society as basically homogeneous seems 
characteristic of the English judiciary, and is shared by religious 
leaders, as MacIntyre suggests 


As do bishops, judges tend to assert not only that the courts have a 
responsibility for maintaining moral standards, but that it is 
possible for them to say unambiguously what the solution to most 
of the vexed moral problems of our time is. This could only be 
maintained by people who are living in a past that has survived in 
our society in the life of a particular class. The inability of this 
social class to communicate with the rest of society is not a 
phenomenon private and restricted to that class but is something 
experienced by all those who speak from within a particular 
surviving moral community to those outside it. English society 
today is at best morally pluralistic in a way that makes the notion of 
authoritative moral utterance inapplicable; at worst it is a society 
in which the lack of a shared moral vocabulary makes the use of 
explicit moral assertion positively pernicious.?? 


In support of this contention MacIntyre points to the common 
educational experience of bishops and judges at public schools, also to 
the high age at which they are appointed to their position. Their 
outlook tends to reflect feudal assumptions of a shared value-system, 
which are no longer viable as a result of differentiation of society by 
class and status groups. Griffith?! has confirmed MacIntyre's brief 
statement, by providing a more detailed analysis of the social origins 
of judges. In his study of The Politics of the Judiciary he has shown that 
with few exceptions they have a public-school/Oxbridge education; 
and that a private incomce will have been almost essential for the 
earlier stages of their careers as barristers. It follows that 


These judges have by their education and training and the pursuit 
of their profession as barristers, acquired a strikingly homogenous 
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collection of attitudes, beliefs and principles, which to them 
represents the public interest.?? 


Griffith continues to point out that the term ‘public interest’ is 
frequently used by judges themselves, and that it assumes a 
homogeneity of interest within the society as a whole. In particular, it 
involves a tendency to distrust extremes in politics, and a distaste for 
innovation in matters previously thought not to be debatable. The 
influence of this view of society, and judges' power to enforce such a 
view upon others, has been strengthened in recent years by the revival 
in the courts of the charge of ‘conspiracy to corrupt public morals’. 
This gives the courts power to superintend those offences which are 
‘prej udicial to public welfare’. In charges of conspiracy, what is illegal 
is not as clearly indicated as is usual; rules of evidence are less strict; 
and penalties are more or less unlimited. Devlin? has expressed 
support for the revival of this charge, whereas Hart™ has condemned 
it. 

The parallels with functionalism are clear. Gouldner®® has indicated 
the problem of heterogeneity and differentiation within a social 
system in his examination of the degree of functional autonomy of 
parts of the system. He shows how parts may have varying amounts of 
their needs satisfied by, and varying degrees of dependence upon 
other system elements. Parts of a system may exhibit a high degree of 
functional autonomy, but still be dependent upon one another. As 
already noted, those in a society who prefer it to display greater 
homogeneity and who have the power to make their influence felt will 
attempt to bring functionally autonomous parts under greater, control. 

A given society may exhibit permanent tensions as to which part’s 
influence is to prevail. In Britain, for instance, it can be seen that the 
symbolic importance of issues such as homosexuality, abortion and 
the like extends far beyond the mere interests of those who have any 
immediate stake in them. Mitchell has indicated this problem 


Agreement as to who is right-minded may well be less easy to 
secure than Lord Devlin thinks. That this is so may be partly 
obscured by the fact that the very expression ‘right-minded’ has a 
conservative, old-fashioned ring about it. People who use it do 
probably agree very largely as to its application; but those whose 
moral outlook is different simply do not use the word. They are 
more likely to talk about the ‘enlightened man’. And nothing is 
clearer than that “enlightened men’ and ‘right-minded men’ tend to 
disagree on a wide range of issues.°° 


Gusfield? has usefully developed the notion of the symbolic 
importance of particular issues, and has examined how they relate to 
the aspirations of particular status-groups. He shows how the 
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American Prohibition movement arose from the wish of the old 
Americans to assert their dominance vis-à-vis new immigrant groups 
for whom drinking was part of their life-style. Legal prohibition of 
alcoholic drink affirmed the (temporary) salience of the older life- 
style; repeal of the law brought about its final downfall. Gusfield 
suggests that political issues in modern societies are based upon status 
as well as upon class, and that this issue could be seen as an example 
of status politics. In the British context, Wallis? has applied 
Gusfield's framework to a preliminary study of Mrs Mary Whitehouse's 
campaign; likewise Zurcher et al.°? have examined an American anti- 
pornography campaign on such a basis. A common theme emerges: 
that of a particular status-group perceiving a threat to the legitimacy 
of its own life-style. 

Weber has argued that in contrast to classes, status groups are 
normally communities,“ also that status honour is normally expressed 
by the fact that above all else a specific style of life can be expected 
from all those who wish to belong to the circle.*' He also indicates 
that normal marriages are expected to be confined to such a circle. 
Status politics involves conflict regarding the legitimacy of different 
styles of life. Issues which might not be seen as crucially important to 
the overwhelming majority of the population often display considerable 
symbolic significance in politics. This has already been seen regarding 
homosexuality in the Devlin-Hart controversy, and the notion of 
‘essential characteristics’ of a given society inevitably reasserts itself 
here. The response by those status-groups who see their life-style 
threatened by change can be seen as a wish to preserve a society 
where their own life-style is legitimated, i.e. is seen as part of the 
'essential characteristics! of that society. It does not follow that 
everyone in the society concerned should follow such a lifestyle, but 
only that it should be legitimized by dominant values. Even so, a 
proposed move towards a more pluralistic society can be seen as a 
change which threatens a social order whose essential characteristics 
involve a greater homogeneity of life-style: and which, particularly, 
excludes certain kinds of innovation. 

Other writers on social change have had to come to terms with this 
problem of ‘essential characteristics’. Perhaps Radcliffe-Brown put 
the matter most clearly 


While an organism that is attacked by a virulent disease will react 
thereto, and, if its reaction fails, will die, a society that is thrown 
into a condition of functional disunity or inconsistency . . . will not 
die... but will continue to struggle to some sort of eunomia, some 
kind of social health, and may, in the course of this, change its 
structural type.*? ` 


The problem is to decide what characteristics need to change so 
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that one can say with confidence that a society has changed its 
structural type. Radcliffe-Brown recognizes this, but does not pursue 
the matter in detail, since he sees synchronic studies in anthropology 
as having priority over diachronic.? It is thus necessary to look 
elsewhere. In any case the situation is less complicated in traditional, 
preindustrial societies, which are likely to display a relative homogeneity 
of life-style; but even here it can be seen that some areas of life are 
more receptive to change and modernization than others. In more 
complex societies, particularly, the notion of what indicates ‘style of 
life’ requires closer investigation. Some discussions of status politics, 
as already mentioned, have touched upon this matter; and an 
interesting observation is made by Zurcher and his colleagues in their 
discussion of the anti-pornography campaign 


Several Conporns [anti-pornography campaigners] (26%) felt that 
pornography interfered with the family prerogative to socialize 
young according to 'appropriate' sexual attitudes and behavior — a 
particularly telling belief indicating perception of threat to the very 
root of life style, the family (my italics).** 


When status politics are examined, this can be taken in conjunction 
with Gusfield's observaton that 


The language of status issues, essential to their symbolic import, is 
the language of moral condemnation. In the confrontation of one 
culture with another, each seeks to degrade the other and to build 
its own claim to deference. The sources of conflict are not 
quantitative ones of the distribution of resources. Instead they are 
differences between right and wrong, the ugly and the beautiful, the 

sinful and the virtuous.*° . 

The family is surely not irrelevant here. Not only is it the normal 
unit of consumption (itself a crucial indicator of status),*© but the 
domestic group and its ramifications are conspicuous, therefore 
available to public judgment (if those involved are open about their 
behaviour, which they must be if they seek the seal of legitimacy). 

Weber has touched on some of these issues, and has further 
suggested that status groups are normally communities, and the 
matter has been examined in further detail by Tónnies.*" Particularly 
significant is Tónnies's suggestion that 'the force of Gemeinschaft 
persists, though with diminishing strength, even in the period of 
Gesellschaft, and remains the reality of social life'.** This link is 
indicated even more clearly in his discussion of Custom. He indicates 
the obligatory nature of custom, as a form of 'social will. It 
corresponds to the notion of Wesentwille or natural will, as previously 
outlined in his Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft. Particularly significant is 
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his suggestion that appeal is made to the authority of elders and 
ancestors. 


Acquiescence to custom and fostering of custom are only special 
cases of obedience and imitation through which the young and 
disciples follow their parents and masters and learn from them. 
Indeed, this is one of the most general laws of social life: it is the 
essence of the traditional in life and in all arts.*? 


Other relevant matters discussed by Tonnies include the role of 
reverence and sanctification in their relation to custom, and hence the 
relationship between custom and religion. He also draws attention to 
the secondary meaning of the word morality as sexual morality, and 
shows how women can be particularly strongly affected by custom. 

These matters can be seen to be relevant to both the Devlin-Hart 
controversy and to functionalism. In the case of the former, Gusfield’s 
observation that 


status issues indicate, by their resolution, the group, culture or style 
of life to which government and society are publicly committed. 
They answer the question: On behalf of which ethnic, religious or 
other cultural group is this government and this society being 
carried out??? 


is highly relevant. It is apparent that Lord Devlin and his fellow- 
judges have a decided preference for a view of society which assumes 
basic homogeneity, and in particular which emphasizes the more 
traditional norms involving orthodox family patterns and sexual 
restraint, preferably with a religious backing. In the Devlin-Hart 
controversy, homosexuality was the issue of particular importance, 
but other relevant matters were touched upon; Devlin observed of 
marriage, for instance, that here 'the secular law is bound more 
closely to the moral law than in any other subject'.?! While accepting 
that Christianity is not part of the law of the land, Devlin invokes the 
religious underpinnings to his views upon law and morality in several 
places. Issues of marriage, sexuality and the family have been 
highlighted. Behaviour patterns relating to this area of life do tend to 
lend themselves to moral evaluation, and their association with status 
politics might prove fruitful beyond the confines of modern Britain.?? 
It is not suggested, however, that these variables are the only ones 
involved (consumption patterns are another obvious example). 

The relevance for functionalism is equally clear. Those critics of 
functionalism who have levelled the accusation 'conservative bias' 
have almost invariably pointed out the way in which such a 
perspective plays down the importance of conflict in societies. The 
focus is usually upon class conflict frequently invoking tools derived 
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from Marx. Crucially important though such class conflict may be, it 
does not follow that the significance of status conflict should be 
ignored by critics of functionalism. For the illumination of such issues, 
societies can be analysed in the way which Gusfield suggests. But even 
the critic of functionalism can accept that such a perspective is not to 
be dismissed as mere ‘conservative bias’; debates surrounding 
functionalism have raised important issues for the non-functionalist as 
well, regarding the problematic notion of ‘needs’. In particular, they 
have thrown light on the problem of which phenomena in society are 


particularly resistant to change. 


Peter G. Forster 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
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Anglo-American religion and hegemonic 
change in the world system, c. 1870—1980* 


ABSTRACT 


It is here argued that one of the corollaries of national dominance 
in the world system is a florescence of ‘establishment religiosity’. 
Such religiosity reflects the ideological concerns of a society's 
dominant social groups at an international as well as at a national 
level. When a nation is in the ascendant, these social groups will be 
relatively united, and establishment religiosity will serve as an 
ideological expression of well-being. When a nation is seen to be 
losing power and status, these groups will be increasingly subject to 
dissensus, and establishment religiosity will decline. These patterns 
are illustrated by the divergent developments in English and 
American religion since 1870. Whilst Britain's economic and 
political decline has been paralleled by a decline in the public 
religiosity of its dominant social groups, American international 
expansionism has been accompanied by a corresponding growth in 
its establishment religiosity, especially since 1945. If, as many 
analysts think likely, the USA has now entered a period of relative 
international decline, a decline in this religiosity may now be 
expected. 


The central argument of this paper is that one of the corollaries of 
dominance in the international system is some ideological expression 
of well-being which is widely shared amongst such social groups as 
benefit from that dominance. Traditionally, such an expression of 
well-being has included a significant religious component, such that 
periods of national dominance have also been periods of religious 
florescence for those churches which cater for the middle and upper 
classes. Correspondingly, one of the corollaries of loss of dominance is 
a decline in such socially established religiosity. 

For purposes of comparison, the UK and the USA, successively the 
dominant powers of the modern world, provide ideal case studies. 
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Accordingly, I would suggest that in each case the period of their rise 
to dominance corresponded to a particular period of florescence in 
‘establishment religiosity’ — as well as to various other ideological 
expressions of well-being; that, in the case of Britain, its well-marked 
period of decline as a great power was closely parallelled by a 
corresponding decline in establishment religiosity; and that, in the 
case of the USA, a similar period of relative international decline 
would appear to have recently commenced, and to have been 
accompanied by the beginnings of a corresponding pattern of religious 
decline.  : 

In this present paper, I will be concerned with the period from the 
beginnings of British decline (c. 1870) through to the transition to 
American dominance, and in turn to the apparent present beginnings 
of American decline. Some reference will also be made to establishment 
religiosity in Germany, a state which tried but failed to succeed 
Britain as hegemonic power. First, however, it will be useful to 
clarify the concepts of hegemony in the world system and of 
establishment religiosity. 


DOMINANCE IN THE WORLD-SYSTEM 


The concept of dominance in the international system which is 
employed here owes much to the work on ‘world-systems’ theory 
developed by Immanuel Wallerstein and his associates, albeit that as 
my own sociological inclinations are more Weberian than Marxist, 
my debt here is necessarily a selective one.! Wallerstein and his 
colleagues have stressed the seemingly commonplace but sociologically 
neglected observation that what happens in any one society occurs 
only in interrelationship with what happens in other societies with 
which it is closely associated. They also emphasize that different 
societies exist in different structural relationships to each other, such 
that similar forces of change will have different effects on different 
societies. More specifically, they posit that with the emergence of the 
modern ‘world economy’ of capitalism, a definite *world-system' of econ- 
omically interdependent but politically separate states and territories 
has emerged. As this system has spread to embrace the entire planet, 
a changing pattern of international stratification has developed as 
between well organized economically and politically dominant core- 
states and weaker and dependent peripheral and semi-peripheral 
areas. Moreover, and of particular relevance here, it is held that 
within the capitalist core, periods of intense inter-state competition 
have alternated with periods of hegemony by one single dominant 
power. Thus, the collapse of Hapsburg dominance in late sixteenth 
century Europe was followed by a period of trans-European war out of 
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which the United Provinces briefly emerged as hegemonic power 
(1625-72). Successfully challenged by England and France, Dutch 
hegemony collapsed leading to a new period of international struggle 
from which Britain emerged as the new hegemonic power (from 1763 
or 1815 onwards depending on which war is given most emphasis). 
Britain’s hegemony in turn collapsed in the late nineteenth century 
leading to a new period of international conflict and the eventual 
emergence of the USA as hegemonic power (1945— ? ). Most world- 
systems theorists are agreed that American hegemony is now waning 
and presume that a new period of conflict may be expected. 

The attainment and loss of hegemony is supposed to result 
primarily from the operation of economic forces. Gaining a competitive 
advantage in agricultural and industrial production for the world 
market, the potentially hegemonic power then succeeds in also 
gaining commercial and financial advantage, often with the aid of its 
coincident military superiority. Possessing total market superiority, 
the hegemonic state seeks to minimize all barriers to world trade, 
exerting international pressure for decolonialization on the part of its 
competitors and the free trade of its goods throughout the world 
system. Hegemony is precarious, however, and productive advantage 
easily lost. Institutionally and ideologically committed to the existing 
economic arrangements, the hegemonic power is less likely to pioneer 
productive and organizational improvements than its competitors. 
Moreover, the attractions of overseas investment, combined with 
commitments to heavy military spending for the enforcement of 
international order, and to high real domestic wages to placate a well- 
organized labour force, lead to under-investment in new technology 
and in the educational and research facilities which are now required 
to support it. Having lost its productive advantage, the dominant 
power also loses its hegemony. Increasing international competition 
leads to the growth of protectionist barriers and the expansion of 
colonial or neo-colonial controls over the periphery as the rival core 
powers seek to secure their own economic zones. War between the 
rival powers becomes more likely, and having occurred generally 
accelerates the processes of change such that a new hegemonic power 
is liable to emerge. 


ESTABLISHMENT RELIGIOSITY 


By the term ‘establishment religiosity’ is here intended the publicly 
displayed religious beliefs and practices which are generally shared by 
members of the dominant social groups in a society. It should be 
noted that I am therefore not here concerned with the religiosity of 
subordinate social groups. Neither am I concerned with any judgment 
as to the ‘genuineness’ of establishment religiosity. This conception 
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bears some relationship to the concept of ‘civil religion’, but is not 
assumed to represent some overarching religious symbolism which in 
some way supposedly holds a society together. 

Establishment religiosity may also be thought of as the religious 
element in what Abercrombie, Hill and Turner have referred to as the 
‘dominant ideology’, that is the ideological framework by which the 
coherence of a dominant or ascendant social class is maintained.” In 
relation to rival classes, such an ideology functions to ensure class 
unity, to define class distinctions, and to conserve the transmission of 
private property through the marriage system and the attendant 
control of female sexuality. As such a class ideology, there is little need 
for it to be transmitted to subordinate classes, albeit that intermediate 
groups may well be heavily influenced by it. 

As to the component elements of dominant ideologies, various 
distinct constellations of elements may be identified. Thus, the 
hierarchical societies of feudalism were complemented and supported 
by ideologies emphasizing traditional authority, hierarchy, honour, 
deference and communality; and the ‘early’ capitalism of the entre- 
preneurial bourgeoisie was similarly supported by an ideology 
stressing individual moral responsibility and action, self-regulation 
and ‘respectability’, conscience and civil rights based on natural law. 
In religious terms, the dominance of this early capitalist ideology, has 
been reflected by a particular stress on middle and upper class public 
piety as an expression of respectability and propriety. By contrast, 
‘late’ or monopoly capitalism appears to require little ideological 
legitimation or coherence and to be associated with a mish-mash of 
ideological constructs and a prevailing ethic of consumerism. In 
religious terms, the rise of monopoly capitalism, which historically 
corresponds to the period covered by this paper, would be expected to 
be associated with the decline or privatization of religion. 


I THE BEGINNINGS OF BRITAIN'S DECLINE, C. 1870—1917 ` 


The period from about 1870 onwards was one in which British 
hegemony in the world-system was increasingly challenged.? Britain's 
decline relative to its competitors was not all that evident at first, 
consisting partly of a comparative failure to modernize its industrial 
production in terms of the new science-based growth industries of the 
period, and later, and more evidently, in its reluctance to adopt either 
the new and profitable processes of automation and scientific 
management or the related organizational changes represented by the 
giant cartels and trusts of monopoly capitalism. By contrast, Britain's 
main competitors; the newly unified German Empire and the rapidly 
expanding USA were soon in the forefront of these changes. With 
large and well-protected domestic markets, these nations were quickly 
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transformed into modern industrial states, thereby denying Britain 
access to traditional export markets. By the end of the century, higher 
productivity had enabled them to challenge British markets through- 
out the world. 

These economic changes were accompanied by radical changes in 
international relations. The mid-century pax-Britannica was eroded 
in the new climate of international imperialism and rivalry. Rising 
economic powers readily asserted themselves in international affairs. 
Increasingly, British policy-makers found themselves forced on to the 
defensive in an international] situation which they were no longer able 
to dominate. Concessions and eventually alliances replaced Britain’s 
former hegemonic isolationism. From the turn of the century, an 
atmosphere of international instability and crisis increasingly prevailed, 
finding its denouement in the outbreak of war between the European 
powers in August 1914. 


Britain The decline of British power relative to the other world powers 
proceeded slowly. Even by 1914, in absolute terms, Britain was still 
the richest and most powerful nation in the world. The sense of loss of 
power was nevertheless real, first becoming widely apparent to British 
decision makers during the 1880s. Coincident with this realization 
was a renewal of radical dissensus within the political establishment, 
well marked by the collapse of Liberal party unity in 1886. With 
regard to both foreign and domestic policy, opinions and interests 
within the establishment became ever more divergent (as for example, 
between financiers and industrialists with regard to protectionism). 
Henceforth, dissensus and factionalism were increasingly characteristic 
of British public life. To the deepening sense of unease regarding 
Britain’s position in the world, were added a growing list of major 
domestic problems — Ireland, the rise of organized labour, constitutional 
reform, the demand for female emancipation — all of which challenged 
traditional conceptions of British stability. Whilst imperialist and 
nationalist rhetoric and practice became more overt, foreign policy 
was increasingly characterized by compromise and concession. At the 
turn of the century, the shock of the Boer War (1899—1902) 
underlined Britain’s international isolation and loss of power, the 
Japanese alliance which shortly followed it representing the effective 
ending of hegemonic isolationism. 

Accompanying these changes, the British upper and upper-middle 
classes became subject to a deepening sense of malaise. The loss of 
confidence and optimism was neatly symbolized in Tennyson’s 
gloomy prognostications in his Locksley Hall Sixty Years After (1886), 
about an age crammed with menace, madness and lies. The 
proponents of Social Darwinism portrayed a world of savage 
international competition in which national survival depended on 
continued vigour and achievement. From the 1880s onwards, 
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however, there was a definite decline in the national birth rate, 
particularly amongst the propertied classes, such that the Eugenics 
Society warned of national degeneration. Worse was to follow, for 
with the outbreak of the Boer War, the obvious ill-health of many of 
the army volunteers suggested an actual ‘deterioration of the race’. 
The same doctrines which had once helped undergird the sense of 
British superiority could also serve to mark the nation’s decline. Nor 
was the sense of moral superiority so easy to maintain. For 
establishment liberals at least, the dominant jingoism over the Boer 
War was qualified by doubts over the lack of a clear casus beli and the 
sufferings inflicted upon the (white) civilian population. 

Establishment religiosity became subject to a similar malaise.* 
During the mid-Victorian period, establishment religiosity had 
flourished. The 1851 Census of Religious Worship may have revealed that 
large sections of the working classes were unchurched, but it also 
showed the ‘respectable’ middle and upper classes firmly in their 
pews.? British Christianity may well have become a basically middle 
class institution, but according to Latourette, ‘more than in any 
continental nation of the century’, it impacted on every major aspect 
of life and remained relatively resilient to such social forces as fostered 
religious decline.? Indeed, whatever the exact social composition of 
church membership, whilst British hegemony was unchallenged, the 
membership rate of the major Protestant churches continued to rise, 
rising from some 16.6 per cent of the adult population (aged 15 and 
over) in 1830 to 20.1 per cent in 1870.’ During the period of increasing 
international uncertainty and crisis, however, this progressive rise 
came to an end. Overall, the major Protestant churches retained the 
membership of about one-fifth of the adult population until after the 
onset of the Boer War (1899-1902). Thereafter, membership growth 
faltered, failing to keep pace with the general growth of the 
population. Even during the earlier period, however, actual church 
attendance rates appear to have declined steeply. Thus in the upper 
and upper middle-class London parishes of Kensington and Hamp- 
stead, attendance declined from 43 and 41 per cent respectively in 
1886/7 to a common figure of 25 per cent in 1902/3.9 Similarly, 
sabbath observance declined, as did the belief in hell? Again, the 
progressive challenge of scientific and historical scholarship became 
increasingly difficult to refute convincingly. Clerical authority by itself 
was no longer sufficient to combat public scepticism about Christianity. 
Crises of faith amongst members of the educated elite no longer 
occurred as isolated instances. Heterodox movements, such as 
spiritualism, theosophy and Christian Science, began to attract 
interest. Several leading establishment thinkers turned to Hegelian 
idealism, consciously promoting it as a philosophical defence against 
the spread of anti-Christian materialism. ° 

Amongst the middle classes, the great nineteenth century expansion in 
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nonconformity came to an end. Like the Liberal party, which served 
as its political representative, nonconformity became increasingly 
linked to the Celtic periphery. Indeed, whilst establishment religiosity 
in England declined, religious involvement in Ireland, Wales and 
Scotland increased, serving to enhance the growing separatist 
sentiment of the Celtic lands.!! In Britain as a whole, the ending of 
nonconformist expansion coincided with pressures towards cooperation 
and union amongst the nonconformist churches. The links between 
political party and church membership (Conservative Anglicans and 
Liberal nonconformists) became more overt, the relationship between 
the two groupings becoming increasingly strident, particularly as 
regards issues like education. Religious tensions were also increasingly in 
evidence within Anglicanism, the various divergent trends of an 
earlier period becoming antagonistic factions which divided the 
church on issues such as Anglo-Catholic ritualism and social policy. A 
spate of heresy trials failed to preserve unity. 


The challengers There was an evident contrast between the religious 
situations in Britain and its main international competitors in the pre- 
First World War period. Britain's relative international decline was 
accompanied by increasing dissensus, and both decline and dissensus 
were also expressed in establishment religiosity. By contrast, for all 
the stresses engendered by their rapid unification and industrialization, 
and in the case of the USA, by its phenomenal rate of urbanization 
and immigration, this same period was one of enormous promise for 
the dominant groups in Germany and the USA, and was characterized 
by religious expansion rather than decline. The period, especially 
from about 1890 onwards, appeared to offer national greatness and 
glory in abundance. 

In Germany, this was the period of Kulturprotestantismus, the 
glorification of national Protestant culture.!? Establishment religion 
gloried in the growing prestige of the state whilst political leaders, 
from the Kaiser and Imperial Chancellor downwards, were pleased to 
see themselves as staunch supporters of Christianity. Even amongst 
Christian Liberals, support for German expansionism was generally 
unqualified, as in the 1914 ‘Manifesto of the Intellectuals’, in which 
most of the leading theologians enthusiastically endorsed the German 
war effort. (By contrast, ecclesiastical support for the war in Britain 
was more qualified and ambiguous.) Again, at a popular level, 
despite the massive secularization of the German masses, involvement 
in the basic Christian rituals of passage (baptism, marriage, 
confirmation and burial) appears generally to have increased.'* 

Similar confidence and even greater religious expansionism were 
experienced in the USA.'? According to one source, the overall rate of 
church membership increased from a little over 25 per cent in 1865 to 
just under 45 per cent in 1915.9 Despite serious divisions over the 
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response to industrialism and the intellectual challenges to traditional 
Christian thinking, the elite denominations shared in this expansion. 
For most northern middle- and upper-class white Protestants, the 
period was one of post-millennial promise. Evangelical confidence 
was sustained by the success of home missions, urban revivalism and 
the Sunday school movement. Internationally, the dominance of 
Britain, Germany and the USA — all Protestant powers — offered 
unprecedented opportunities for missionary activity. The strains 
engendered by rapid social change were seen as challenges to 
Chrstian order which would soon be successfully overcome, and for all 
the corruptions of the old world, a world Christian civilization seemed 
promised to emerge in which the USA - the uncorrupted redeemer 
nation — would shine as a leading light. Even for many of the fast- 
growing new and minority religions of the day — Christian Science, 
New Thought, the Latter-Day Saints— the age promised greater 
human happiness or even perfectibility.'’ 


II. TRANSITION, 1917—1945 


The First World War (1914—18) destroyed the old European world 
order. Germany, Austria and Turkey collapsed. Russia was transformed 
by revolution and civil war. Britain and France were massively 
weakened. No new stable international order was established to 
replace the old. The USA, which had entered the war in 1917, 
emerged from the war as the wealthiest and potentially the most 
powerful nation in the world. From being Britain's major debtor 
nation it had become its major creditor. The world's financial capital 
had moved from London to New York. America's industrial 
productivity and its share of export markets continued to increase. By 
contrast British industrial production had been severely strained and 
German production almost destroyed. The USA did not yet want to 
act as hegemonic power, however. Geographical distance from 
Europe allowed the illusion of political isolationism, and in the 
absence of hegemonic control, a new round of economic protectionism, 
combined with political expansionism, soon developed, leading to a 
Second World War (1939—45). 


Germany German defeat in the First War had been catastrophic. 
Narrowly avoiding revolution, the new German Weimar Republic 
was subject to a succession of economic and political crises, eventually 
being replaced by the authoritarian National Socialist regime under 
Hitler (1933—45).!? 

After the collapse of 1918, there was general disillusionment with 
all aspects of the old regime, the institutions of Protestantism 
included. Many people withdrew from the churches, now in any case 
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partially disestablished. Traditional moral constraints were severely 
eroded. Young people in particular were attracted to a host of newly 
emergent movements, including groups that were deeply xenophobic 
and others that offered a wide range of occultist ideas. Within the 
Protestant churches, the ‘theology of crisis’ promulgated by Karl 
Barth had enormous appeal, rejecting theological liberalism as 
culturally conditioned and asserting the absolute authority of God. 
Under Hitler, German Protestantism was further weakened. 
Ruthlessly suppressing all political opposition, the National Socialists 
sought to bring all elements of German society under Party control. 
Those who resisted, together with vast numbers of certain social and 
ethnic minorities were murdered. An attempt was made to bring all of 
Europe under German military control. Despite the resistance of a 
minority of Christians, including individuals influenced by Barth, the 
German churches were more or less successfully subjugated to the 
state. On the other hand, the attempt by the party to propagate a new 
‘Aryan’ Christianity shorn of its Jewish elements was not successful. 


Britain Despite some appearances of continued primacy, initially 
sustained by the post-war enlargement of empire and the comparative 
lightness of Britain’s war-time losses, British power and influence had 
been immeasurably eroded.!? This was made clear as the international 
situation worsened in the thirties and the government embarked upon 
a policy of appeasement. Internally, the period was one of increasing 
social tension, particularly as between capital and labour. 

Despite a brief post-war religious revival, the inter-war period was 
one of steady religious decline, particularly during the thirties.?? 
Overall, membership of the major Protestant churches declined from 
18.6 per cent of the population (aged 15 and over) in 1919 to 16.1 per 
cent in 1939.2! Sunday school attendance also fell. Within the 
conservative establishment, the attitudes of political and religious 
leaders increasingly diverged over such issues as war reparations and 
social policy. Social and political thought generally lost any overt 
religious referent. British theological insularity came to an end and 
there were moves towards British and European Protestant ecumenism 
and towards some rapprochement with British Cathohcism. Despite 
the assertion of church authority, ecclesiastical thinking was increasingly 
uncertain and indecisive. 


The USA With the ending of war, the USA experienced a dramatic 
shift in its political leadership. Rejecting the international! involvements 
and liberal reformism of their predecessors, the new leaders embarked 
upon a course of international isolationism and minimal government 
interference with the domestic economy. Ás a consequence, 'big 
business’ flourished as part of a rapid expansion in economic activity. 
The resultant social strains were severe, however, particularly with 
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the decline of the older agrarian way of life and the growth of large- 
scale organized crime. 

In terms of religion, there was some initial expansion in church 
membership, combined with a continuation of the liberal post- 
millennial progressivism of the pre-war period, but overall the 
twenties were years of religious decline? Secular values now 
increasingly predominated in national life. The self-destruction of the 
old European order and the Christian civilization on which it was 
supposedly based was a salutary event for those who now saw their 
own country subject to an erosion of traditional Christian values. 

Alongside the growing secularity and the Liberal Christians! happy 
identification of American life with Christian promise — Jesus himself 
being portrayed as the world’s leading businessman — a more sombre 
and pessimistic Christianity made increasing appeal to those displaced 
by the new big city civilization. Although socially peripheral or 
peripheralized, the bearers of this pre-millennial and fundamentalist 
religious sub-culture were not subordinated to the dominant culture — 
the Scopes controversy notwithstanding — retaining a self-identity as 
the upholders of *true' American Christianity and becoming stabilized 
as a powerful element in American provincial life.?? 

In 1929, the era of post-war prosperity came to a sudden and 
dramatic end with the Crash. Mass unemployment and poverty 
destroyed much establishment optimism and the easy identification 
between Christian Liberalism and American society delegitimated the 
previous orthodoxy. Amongst churchmen, variants of Barth’s ‘theology 
of crisis’ suddenly became appealing and there was a revival of the 
concerns of the former social gospel movement.?* The religious 
membership rate declined, however, only experiencing an upturn 
after the restoration of economic stability and the reassertion of 
American involvement in world affairs, both of which occurred in the 
mid-thirties. Whilst less than 45 per cent of the population had been 
church members in 1935, by 1945 this figure had risen to over 50 per 
cent. Unlike Britain, where the war years brought a decline in 
church membership, this expansion continued through the war. 


III AMERICA ASCENDANT (1945— ? ) 


By 1945, the USA had finally emerged as the dominant world power, 
firmly eschewing isolationism by its commitment to the newly 
established United Nations (1945) and in the promulgation of the 
Truman doctrine (1947). Although increasingly challenged by the 
policies of the Soviet Union and its allies, the USA initially retained 
its vast economic and military superiority over all other world powers. 
The underlying tension with the Soviet Union was soon regularized 
by the formation of two opposed political blocs defined in terms of 
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ideological commitment to the respective economic systems of the 
USA and the USSR. Although interspersed by periodic crises 
(1948-9; 1950-1; 1962), the resultant ‘Cold War’ obviated direct 
conflict, and from about 1963 onwards, a considerable lessening of 
tension proved possible. 

Under the shadow of this bi-polarity the rest of the world was 
transformed. Western Europe and Japan recovered rapidly from the 
ravages of war. In part, this recovery resulted from a massive infusion 
of American aid and investment. Correspondingly, most of these 
countries entered into military alliances with the USA, and many 
accepted the establishment of American bases on their soil. Whether 
as a result of military defeat, as in the case of Japan, or of political and 
economic weakness, as in the case of the countries of western Europe, 
most of the former colonial empires were rapidly disbanded, many of 
the newly emergent states of the ‘Third World’ becoming areas of 
competition or contention between the two rival superpowers. 
Economically, the hegemonic power of the USA, prevailing almost 
everywhere outside of the Soviet bloc, restored the unity of the 
capitalist world market, encouraged the abandonment of protectionism, 
established the American dollar as the effective world currency, and 
fostered the growth and dominant influence of transnational corpor- 
ations, mostly of American origin.?? 

A decline of this Pax Americana, comparable perhaps to the 
beginnings of the British decline in the 1870s, may be said to have 
begun between 1968 and 1973." Challenged both by an expensive 
and devastating military defeat in South-east Asia and by the loss of 
American control over international exchange rates, the USA's 
absolute dominance over the capitalist world system was increasingly 
called into question, particularly in the Third World periphery. 
Independent producer control over world energy stocks was successfully 
asserted in the oil crises of 1973 and 1979. Although making no direct 
challenge to American leadership of ‘the West’, Japan and some of the 
nations of western Europe greatly enhanced their economic position 
vis-à-vis the USA. The possibility that these nations might assert more 
independent international policies became increasingly feasible.?? As 
against this, there was a distinct cooling of East- West relations and 
some revival of the rhetoric of Cold War solidarity. Despite the 
increasing challenge of Soviet military power, no effective economic 
challenge to American dominance was afforded by the Soviet bloc, its 
overall rate of economic productivity remaining low. Moreover, 
following the Sino-Soviet rift (c. 1967), the solidarity of the 
Communist bloc was itself severely eroded. 


Britain The decline of Britain as a world power now proceeded 
rapidly, particularly after the ill-fated Suez intervention (1956). The 
empire was quickly abandoned, and there was growing uncertainty as 
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to Britain’s future role in the world. There was a marked decline in 
membership rates in all the main Protestant denominations (overall, 
from 16.1 per cent in 1939 to 10.5 per cent in 1970), and enrolment of 
the children of church members became increasingly unsuccessful.?? 
Minority religions of American provenance were increasingly successful, 
however, and the most prominent of the Christian mass evangelists 
was an American. Despite increasing interest in ecumenism — including 
the acceptance of Roman Catholicism as a valid expression of 
establishment religiosity — and also in social relevance, Christianity 
ceased to provide effective cultural symbols of national unity. In so far 
as such symbols existed, they centred on the monarchy and nostalgia 
for past greatness. For many, secularism became intellectually 
normative, a trend recognized by the new appeal of secular 
theology. As increasing strains were placed on national unity, and 
as consensus politics came to an end in the late 1970s, tensions 
between the political and Anglican elites surfaced, and the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England was again raised as a serious 
possibility.?! 


The USA In contrast to Europe, the USA experienced a pronounced 
and prolonged religious revival in the post-war period. Inclusive 
church membership increased from 49 per cent of the general 
population in 1940 to almost 65 per cent by 1970. Adult membership 
appears to have increased even more dramatically. The elite 
Protestant denominations experienced a modest growth until about 
the mid-sixties. the rapidly expanding Roman Catholic Church and 
the reassertive ethnic religion of Judaism both received significant 
recognition as valid expressions of the American way of life, the 
election of a Roman Catholic as President in 1961 being particularly 
portentous.?? Even a minority religion like Mormonism, which could 
celebrate America’s success as God’s redeemer nation, experienced 
dramatic growth. Church-going became even more firmly established 
as an expression of respectable American behaviour, perhaps particu- 
larly during the height of the Cold War and the outbreak of the anti- 
Communist paranoia of McCarthyism (1950—4). The contrast between 
the ‘Godless communism’ of the Soviet Union and the Christian 
commitment of the USA provided a further ideological support for the 
international order. God's favoured people confronted their evil 
opponents in a situation of Manichean absolutism and simplicity. 
With the expansion of detente, from about 1963 onwards, the actual 
percentage of adults who went to church began to decline, dropping 
from 47 to 40 per cent between 1963 and 1971 according to the Gallup 
Poll.** The rate of growth in total church membership also slackened 
off at this time, and from 1970—71 onwards entered a period of 
negative or near zero growth. Decline was particularly marked 
amongst the elite Protestant denominations. By contrast more 
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conservative denominations, such as the Southern Baptists, experienced 
modest growth, whilst groups like the Latter-Day Saints and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses continued to grow quite rapidly. New religious 
movements, many of alien origin, such as the Unification Church and 
the various Hindu- and Buddhist-derived religions and philosophies, 
experienced a sudden florescence. Although generally unable to retain 
their high initial growth rates of the early seventies, the more 
successful of these groups soon established themselves as a new and 
dynamic element in the American religious scene: 

These changes in American religious life reflected and were 
parallelled by changes in the wider social fabric. During the period of 
Cold War absolutism (c. 1946—c. 1963), it was easy for the mass of 
middle and upper class Americans to believe in the greatness and 
moral excellence of their nation. Hegemony, combined with the 
political and ideological challenge of world communism, served to 
foster national pride. Even amongst subordinate social groups, 
economic expansion and prosperity enabled many to join in the 
prevailing spirit of optimism. Whether conservative or liberal 
progressivist in orientation, popular analysts of American society 
agreed that new heights of human progress and contentment had been 
attained. Major problems existed outside the promised land, but 
paternalistic assistance would surely resolve them. The idealism of 
white middle-class youth was readily harnessed to such objectives, as 
in the Peace Corps and the early Civil Rights movement (the US 
South somehow being ‘outside’ of American society). In sociology, 
conservative functionalism held sway, Talcott Parsons proving 
himself a worthy analogue to Herbert Spencer in celebrating national 
attainment in the progress of human evolution.” 

In the post-war period American civil religion flourished, serving as 
an expression of commitment to the American nation both as a 
successful hegemonic power and as a godly bastion against communism. 
In detail, however, this civil religion was bland and vague. Serving to 
unite the ‘respectable’ elements of a polyglot population — Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew in Herberg's famous formulation — no detailed 
religious message could be readily attached to it. As President 
Eisenhower observed, government of the American people had to be 
based on a deeply felt religious faith, but it did not matter what that 
faith was.°° Moreover, in terms of its impact on social mores, it would 
appear that religion was relatively ineffective. Traditional mores 
associated with the ‘Protestant ethic’ of early capitalism continued to 
be eroded by the impact of consumerism and large-scale social 
organization. Increasingly, middle- and upper-class religiosity began 
to assume the characteristics of Durkheim’s ‘cult of man’ or 
Troeltsch’s ‘secret religion of the educated classes’.*’ Preaching peace 
of mind and offering guides to confident living and positive thinking, 
influential religious leaders from many backgrounds promulgated 
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variant forms of a religion of psychologized individualism.** Grounded 
in subjective experientialism, such religion tended towards a tolerant 
acceptance of the world and a general relativism of religious meaning 
which denuded religion of any prophetic stance towards social and 
moral life, and which abandoned large areas of human life to non- 
religious systems of meaning. 

The beginnings of detente (c. 1963—) coincided with a period of 
increasing tension in American society. Political assassinations, racial 
unrest, the frustration of Civil Rights idealism, the growing opposition 
to the war in South-east Asia, and the spread of anti-bureaucratic and 
libertarian philosophies amongst college youth combined to destroy 
the peaceful stability of the earlier period. In terms of civil religion the 
crucial development was the alienation of a significant minority of 
white college-educated youth. This alienation took both political form 
in the establishment of a number of anti-establishment groups and 
movements, and a more wide-ranging cultural form in various 
expressions of extreme libertarianism. In either case, traditional 
mainstream religiosity was rejected as part of the despised social-pol- 
itical establishment. A significant turning away from civil religion 
reflected this youthful alienation. 

The political revolt of the college youth was transitory, fizzling out 
by about 1970/71. Thereafter, political alienation, enhanced by a 
spate of evidence of political corruption, took more passive form. 
Meanwhile, the movement of cultural change underwent a significant 
transition, many of its values diffusing through the wider society as an 
extreme form of subjectivist experientialism, while many of its more 
committed advocates sought to embody their ideals by a withdrawal 
into communitarianism. These changes in the so-called ‘counterculture’ 
roughly coincided with the period in which the USA’s hegemony in 
world affairs began to be successfully challenged. Already eroded by 
the period of detente, the absolutist moral certainties of the Cold War 
were yet further challenged. It was increasingly difficult for many 
affluent Americans to believe that their country was the moral leader 
of the world, let alone its unquestioned political and economic centre. 
In terms of religion, three major responses to this growing uncertainty 
and ambiguity were expressed. For many, the continued erosion of the 
values of civil religion led to religious disengagement and the search 
for personal meaning in family life or experimental life-styles.?? For 
others, subjectivist experientialism found religious or quasi-religious 
expression in the host of newly established eastern mystical or 
psychotherapeutic groups. Yet others rejected the whole tide of moral 
ambiguity and change, forcefully reasserting the values of dualistic 
absolutism, and often dismissing all compromise with those values as 
being of Satanic origin.” 

Neither of the two specifically religious responses necessarily 
heralds any revival of establishment religiosity. As Peter Berger has 
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argued, one of the most prevalent responses to the erosion of 
traditional religious certainties is the adoption of secular world-views 
and the abandonment of specifically religious forms of life.! 
Comparative secularization is also implicit in the highly privatized 
forms of mystical and psychotherapeutic religion. As with earlier 
expressions of the ‘secret religion of the educated classes’, such 
religiosity may impart considerable subjective meaning without 
having much social significance.*? Given the religious implications of 
the change from entrepreneurial to monopoly capitalism, this is much 
as one would expect. Indeed, where mysticism has assumed social 
significance, as in some of the more explicitly countercultural groups 
of the ‘new age’, this has been at the cost of withdrawal to the 
interstices of the modern world.*? In a country as wealthy, large and 
diverse as the USA, such withdrawal may be accomplished with 
relative comfort but it has as yet showed little sign of achieving the 
profound transformations in human society which the proponents of 
such groups have deemed possible. 

As to the reassertion of absolutist values, this undoubtedly 
represents a force of considerable social significance. The return to 
tradition is not at all as socially fragile as Berger has suggested.** 
However, it is difficult to believe that the reassertion of religious 
absolutism is likely to provide a viable renewal of civic religion. 
Strident in their demands for particular forms of social change, the 
‘absolutists’ constitute only a minority in the groups and classes 
which dominate American public life. They are a significant pressure 
group in a system of factionalism in which their demands are likely to 
be opposed both by implicitly secularizing liberal reformists and by 
the emergent force of recently politicized ethnic groups.* Again, 
though sharing many common attitudes, those who advocate religious 
absolutism are deeply divided amongst themselves, presenting no basis 
for a shared religious identity. Thus, in their variant ways, groups 
such as the Unification Church, the Latter-Day Saints, the Pente- 
costalists, Fundamentalists, and ‘Moral Majority’ conservatives, are 
all successfully propagating absolutist values and beliefs. Rather than 
creating the basis for a new establishment consensus, the successful 
expansion of such groups appears to reflect and perhaps will 
aggravate the growing dissensus as to the direction of American 
national life. Despite the furore of the sixties, no major breach in the 
establishment was then effected. Now, however, as in late nineteenth 
century Britain, the relative decline in the United States’ world 
dominance may well be associated with a period of growing division 
within the dominant social groups, as well as by increasing pressure 
by subordinate groups for greater recognition of their interests. 

If British experience provides a valid precedent, we may expect to 
see an increasing decline in American establishment religiosity, 
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accompanied perhaps by growing religious dissensus and the increasing 
prevalence of implicitly or explicitly secular world-views. 
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The power of social collectivities: towards an 
integrative conceptualization and 
operationalization 


ABSTRACT 


By integrating some of the more persuasive elements of the major 
current approaches, this article develops a conceptualization of 
social power and a formula for predicting the enactment of power 
between social collectivities. The predictor measure is defined as 
the ratio of either party’s relative resources (including specifically 
those pertaining to social collectivities) to its relative position vis-à- 
vis contended issues. Data from shop committees and managements 
of sixteen organizations in Israel support the main contention that 
the extent of balance or imbalance in the resources/position ratio 
can predict the intended enactment of potential power better than 
either resources or position separately. 


INTRODUCTION 


Almost continuously from Max Weber on, sociologists have wrestled 
with the subject of social power. The results of this sustained interest, 
however, have been neither uniform nor conclusive. While social 
psychologists have made considerable progress towards the measure- 
ment of interpersonal power, '??*9 research on the power of social 
collectivities is still beset with some basic problems of conceptualiz- 
ation.6^? 

Not that efforts have been lacking to formulate satisfactory 
definitions of social power. But these efforts-have gone in different 
directions, and not yielded comparable data sets and cumulative 
results.? Some researchers, tempted by the relative success of social 
psychology, have adopted its measures uncritically for larger social 
aggregates and more complex situations.'? This has led to the neglect 
of those aspects of power which are specific to social groups, e.g. 
leadership, morale, solidarity and organization. Students of formal 
organizations, on the other hand, have tended to focus primarily on 
the hierarchical manifestations of social power, either between 
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superior and subordinate positions and roles, 115123 or between the 
various levels of organizational structure.'* 15,16 

The AT few studies that have dealt with horizontal power 
relations among organizations, or among different departments of one 
organization, ^ X have skirted the basic issue of conceptualization 
by working ‘backwards’ as it were, and developing situation-specific 
measures. While each of these may be valid enough for the particular 
problem being studied, they are seldom applicable to other situations. 
Consequently, basic problems of operationalization have had to be 
tackled anew time and again, giving non-cumulative and sometimes 
also inconsistent findings. Thus the sad fact remains that to this day 
we have no generally accepted conceptualization | or reliable opera- 
tionalization for the power of social collectivities.?? 

The purpose of this paper is to contribute towards an eventual 
solution to this problem. A critical re-examination of the existing 
conceptualizations appears to be necessary before substantial progress 
can be made with problems of operationalization. We shall therefore 
first review briefly the major current approaches to the study of social 
power. Next we shall try to integrate the particular strengths of each 
of these diverse approaches into a more comprehensive conceptualiza- 
tion. Finally, we shall use this foundation for an operational definition 
of the power of social collectivities, and present some empirical 
evidence of its usefulness. 


CURRENT APPROACHES 


Four basic models or approaches may be identified in the literature. 
The reputational model, ?'?2252525 rests on the assumption that 
reputations for power or influence reflect the distribution of power in a 
given social context. Closely allied to this model is what some have 
called the positional approach, wherein powerholders are defined as 
those who occupy formal positions of leadership and management.?? 
These approaches have been faulted for their built-in neglect of 
covert wielders of power who will have neither a reputation for power 
nor occupy leadership positions. A second criticism is that the 
model tends to view power as a characteristic of social actors, since it 
fails to specify over whom the powerful hold their sway. Despite these 
objections, however, the basic premise, namely that the reputation for 
power is an important resource for social power, appears valid.?? 
The decision-making model MM by students of power relations 
among social collectivities,?^903132525* views social power as the 
ability to make decisions and have them implemented, irrespective of 
other peóple's wishes. In operational terms, it compares outcomes 
with prior decisions of social actors. The powerful are those whose 
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decisions consistently match the outcomes. In an incisive critique of 
this model, Bachrach and Baratz?? point to what they call the ‘non- 
decision model,’ where power is used to prevent issues from ever 
reaching the decision-making stage. Again, however, the basic idea of 
the decision-making model is surely a sound one: power manifests 
itself in the effectiveness of its application. Thus, where it occurs, the 
empirical congruence of outcomes with previously made decisions 
(given alternative decisions by other social actors) is a useful indicator 
for at least one aspect of power. 

The control model leans heavily on the work of Arnold S. 
Tannenbaum,?9?73? who was interested primarily in control within 
organizations, that is, the amount and distribution of social self- 
regulation which an organization can muster. None the less, the 
approach contributes to our concerns, as Tannenbaum specifically 
breaks loose from interpersonal power and lands squarely in the field 
of social collectivities, meaning by control — 


any process in which a person or group of persons or organization 
of persons determines, that is, intentionally affects, the behavior of 
another person, group, or organization.?? 


The trouble with this model is that it deals only with vertical power 
relations, and that it rests solely on the subjective perceptions of those 
being controlled — as if power only existed when it is felt by those over 
whom it is exercised. 

Finally, the resources model*? compares the potential power of 
the sides in a power relationship by their respective access to 
resources which are desired or required by either party. Despite its 
intuitive appeal and the elegant formal definitions that have been 
developed," the model has a serious flaw, in that it equates power 
resources with power itself. But resources are not power unless they 
are mobilized, and the model does not specify under what conditions 
such mobilization will or will not take place. On the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that resources are an essential dimension of power 
relations. 

We see, then, that each of the four approaches has its strengths, but 
also that by itself, not one of them can provide an adequate 
representation of power in social collectivities. From the reputational 
model we know that reputations of power are important resources, 
and that power positions provide opportunities to use them. The 
decision-making model points to one eminently useful indicator for 
the locus of power in a social relationship, while the control model 
suggests that this indicator can be effectively used in measuring power 
relationships between social collectivities. Finally, the resources 
model contains an indispensable element for any model of power 
relationships. Clearly, the situation calls for integration, an effort to 
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supplement the inadequacies of the various separate models with the 
strengths of the others. This is what we propose to do next. 


AN INTEGRATED APPROACH 


The acid test for a valid conceptualization of social power is the 
degree to which it can accurately predict future events from the 
measures of the present power relations. That precisely, is what we 
are unable to do with the existing approaches. Our interest is in the 
dynamics of power relations no less than in their structural aspects. 
To use Provan’s distinction between potential and enacted power, 
enacted power (i.e. the ‘demonstrated influence over outcomes that 
have already occurred’) is not only an overt manifestation of a power 
relationship, but also part of the structure of the antecedent situation. 
It sets the stage for future action and impinges on either party’s 
perceptions of its own, as well as the other party’s potential power. 

The core of the problem is to explain why potential power gets 
converted into enacted power in some situations, while in others it 
does not. Also, why is it that groups with relatively poor power 
resources can at times impose their will on others who are much more 
richly endowed? Conversely, why do social collectivities with immense 
power resources sometimes find themselves impotent and at the 
mercy of groups with much more modest resources? 

The answer, we suggest, hinges on a clear distinction between 
power resources and potential power. Power resources may be defined 
as anything, tangible or intangible, which either side can muster to its 
aid in a confrontation with the other. They are the counters in a 
power-dependence relationship.* But potential power is more than 
that. It is the capacity to use these resources in order to influence 
outcomes regarding specific contended issues. This capacity depends 
not only on the amount and type of resources but also on the degree to 
which either side is in a position to bring its resources to bear on the 
contended issues. 

All power relationships manifest themselves on contended issues, 
that is, issues about which the parties disagree, and which are 
important to them both. If there is no disagreement, power will not be 
in evidence even if it is there. If the parties disagree about the issue 
but consider it unimportant, it is not likely that a power relationship 
will manifest itself about it,*” while if the issue is important to one 
party only, that party will need no power to have its own way. 

By the variable ‘position’? we mean the extent to which either 
party is strategically placed — either physically or socially or both — so 
that it can effectively apply its resources to the contended issue. It has 
not only a locational, but also a temporal dimension. One must be in 
the right place at the right time to convert power resources into action 
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that can tip the contended issue in the desired direction. Being in such 
a position may be the result of previously enacted power or of 
circumstances (fortuitous or contrived), or a combination of both. 
But, regardless of how the position is reached, it must be held in order 
to affect the contended issue. 

By themselves, neither resources nor position are adequate concep- 
tualizations of potential power. Resources which cannot be applied to 
contended issues leave their owner impotent, while a position of strength without 
adequate resources to hold it under pressure is a temporary illusion of power, not 
its reality. A superbly outfitted army can be defeated by a band of 
poorly equipped guerrillas, if it is in the wrong place or arrives too 
late. Conversely, the concessions which a handful of strategically 
placed strikers may wring from their management are often only 
transitory, because striking workers typically lack the necessary 
resources to hold their position. Thus, potential power is the resultant 
of two vectors: power resources, and position vis-à-vis contended 
issues. Position is the structural element of potential power, denoting 
its point of departure, while resources are its dynamic element, 
denoting the forces that influence the process at work. 

To predict the outcomes of a given power relationship, and 
specifically, the likelihood of potential power being converted into 
enacted power, we have to look at the ratio of resources to position on 
either side. When both parties’ resources are roughly commensurate 
with their positions, the likelihood that potential power will be 
converted into enacted power is a direct function of the amount of 
potential power which either side has relative to the other. The closer 
the potential power of the two sides is to mutual balance, the greater is 
the probability that one of them will enact it into a power play. The 
more unequal the two sides are in their potential power, the less 
likelihood there is that either side's potential power will be enacted. 

When potential power clearly leans to one side, that side need not 
enact its potential to have an issue decided in its favor. The other side 
usually knows that the power is there and can be used against it, and 
that suffices to intimidate it into acquiescence. But, as the relationship 
approaches a balance, the likelihood increases that either side will 
perceive a possible gain from enacting its power. Not that whichever 
side initiates the power play will necessarily mobilize all its resources, 
or everi its most potent ones. On the contrary, it is much more likely 
that it will try to exert pressure on the other with a minimum display 
of power, so as not to provoke a possibly costly retaliation. But the 
probability of potential power being enacted does increase. This, we 
repeat, is what we hypothesize so long as the ratio of resources to 
position on either side remains roughly balanced. 

When resources and position afe not balanced, however, we 
hypothesize that this imbalance acts as an intervening variable 
between potential power and enacted power. A party whose resources 
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exceed the strength of its position will be dissatisfied with the 
inconsistency of the situation. It will want to improve its position in 
order to make it commensurate with its resources. The greater the 
imbalance is in this direction, the more likely it is that that party will 
want to change the situation by enacting its potential power. 

On the other hand, when the strength of a party's position exceeds 
its resources, its first concern will be to maintain that position. An 
enacted power play would only rock the boat unnecessarily and put 
additional strains on its limited resources. The predicted behavior, 
therefore, is unobtrusive exploitation of its relatively advantageous 
position. Again, the greater the imbalance is in this direction, the 
more likely it is that that party will try and maintain its position 
without actually mobilizing its resources. 

Our integrated approach thus incorporates many of the concepts 
and insights of earlier theorists and builds upon them.*? We accept 
the premise that a reputation for power is one important power 
resource which must be taken into consideration. We acknowledge 
that decision-making is a major focus of contended issues. We suggest 
that commanding positions and resources are the essential elements of 
potential power, and we have utilized the two concepts to build a 
logical bridge between potential power and enacted power. 


TOWARDS OPERATIONALIZATION 


7 

We have described the son power of a collectivity as the 
resultant of two vectors: resources and position, and have argued that 
the ratio between these two is the key to predicting the likelihood of 
potential power being enacted, and by whom. While specific 
indicators for these variables need to be selected as the situations 
demand and permit, we can still go a considerable way towards 
formulating some general ground rules for developing the necessary 
operational definitions. 


Resources The literature on power relations offers a number of 
classificatory schemes for ordering power resources.°°°! We shall 
consider here only those aspects of power resources which appear 
essential for a realistic operationalization. In our view there are two 
such aspects: a substantive assessment of the types of resources in terms 
of their relevance to the strength or weakness of either party, and a 
quantitative assessment of the amounts of the various resources that are 
available to either side. 

By a resource's relevance we mean two things. First, the degree to 
which one party's resources can reward or punish the other party. We 
shall call this *external relevance.' The more external relevance any of 
X's resources have for Y (or, in Emerson's terms, the greater Y's 
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dependence on X’s resources), the greater will be its relative weight 
among the resources available to X. On the other hand, a lack of 
susceptibility by Y to X’s rewards and sanctions would render even a 
plentiful and varied supply of resources useless in that confrontation. 
One way of assessing external relevance is by asking each party about 
the possible effects of rewards and sanctions it might receive from the 
other party. 

The second connotation of relevance is the ‘internal relevance’ of 
power resources, and it applies specifically to social collectivities. It 
refers to the degree to which an organization or group possesses the 
wherewithal to maintain itself as a functioning social system; in whose 
abundance it will be strengthened and in whose absence it will be 
weakened: leadership, morale, consensus, organization, cohesiveness, 
etc. Herein lies perhaps our most important contribution, because 
these resources have tended*to be neglected until now. The 
availability of internally relevant resources can be ascertained both 
objectively, through records and by observation, and subjectively, by 
questioning the parties about their perceptions of their group’s 
characteristics. 

The amount of available resources must be assessed from three 
different angles: by some objective criterion, by the party that 
possesses them, and by the opposite party in the relationship. 
Obviously, an objective measure is needed: this much seems self- 
evident. But each party’s assessment of its own as well as the other’s 
resources may have a separate and different impact on either side’s 
behavior®**? and must therefore also be taken into account. 

The more realistic a group’s perceptions are of its own and the 
other side’s resources, the less likely it is to make a wrong move in 
handling its potential power, and vice versa. Overestimating its own 
resources (or underestimating those of the other side) makes for risk- 
taking, brinkmanship, and precipitous confrontations by enactment of 
potential power. Although such ventures do succeed at times, in the 
long run they become increasingly hazardous, because the other side 
will presumably learn from experience and act accordingly. Conversely, 
underestimating one’s own resources (or overestimating those of the 
other side) makes for timidity, hesitation, and procrastination. Again, 
this cannot remain unnoticed for long by the other side, tempting it to 
enact its potential power. In short, the accuracy of perceiving one’s 
own and the other side’s resources (in a word, information or 
intelligence), is itself an important power resource for either side. 
Therefore, in attempting to predict when potential power is likely to 
be converted into enacted power and by whom, it is important to take 
into account not only the objective resources that either side 
possesses, but also how realistically it perceives them. 

In sum, an operational definition of resources should contain three 
elements. First, there must be an objective assessment of the resources 
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available to either side, weighted by their external and internal 
relevance. Second, we need for each party a measure of its 
perceptions of its own resources. Any discrepancy between these 
perceptions and the objectively measured resources will reduce the 
value of those resources for that party, regardless of whether the 
difference is positive or negative. Thirdly, we need a measure for each 
party's perceptions of the other party's resources. Any discrepancy 
between these perceptions and the objectively measured resources will 
increase their value for the opposite party, regardless of whether the 
difference is positive or negative. 

We may summarize this operational definition in the following 
formula: 


obRX(e)(i) — lobRX —spRXI + lobRX—opRXI 
obRY(e)(i) — lobRY —spRYI! + lobRY —opRYI 


X's Resources — 





where: X and Y = the two parties, 


obR = the objective measure of resources, 
spR = the self-perceived resources, 

opR = the other-perceived resources, 

e = an external relevance factor, and 

i = an internal relevance factor. 


Position The strength of each side's position vis-à-vis the contended 
issues should also be expressed as relative to that of the other side. 
Generally speaking, this variable may be assessed either by direct 
observation, or by asking the parties about their experience in 
affecting the contended issues in the past, or by a combination of both 
methods. In an organizational context, for instance, this would 
involve listing the most important contended issues, and then 
assessing the degree to which either side can take part in the decision- 
making about these issues. This too, can be expressed in a simple 
formula: 


2. PX, 
X's Position — = 
PY, n 
where: Pi || , = the position relative to contended issues 1 to n. 


Our predictor for the anticipated behavior of either party is the 
ratio between that side’s resources (relative to the other’s) and its 
position vis-à-vis the contended issues (again, relative to the other's). 
Combining the two previous formulae, this may be expressed formally 
as follows: 
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Predictor for X = 


[obRX(e)(i) — lobRX—spRXI + lobRX—opRXI](PY; . n) 
[obRY(e)(i) — lobRY—spRY! + lobRY—opRYI](PX;.. n) 





The extent to which this ratio exceeds unity for a given party 
indicates that party's propensity to use its advantage in resources in 
order to improve its position by enacting its potential pwer. The 
extent to which the ratio is below unity indicates that party's 
propensity unobtrusively to exploit its advantage in position, i.e. not 
to enact its potential power. If the ratios are close to unity it means 
that resources and position on both sides are balanced, and then the 
probability that one of the parties will initiate a confrontation is a 
function of the amounts of potential power on either side. 


AN EMPIRICAL APPLICATION: SHOP COMMITTEES VS. MANAGEMENTS 


The purpose of this study was to test the feasibility of our integrated 
approach. Power relations, as defined in the previous sections, were 
assessed between workers and managements of eight industrial plants 
and eight service organizations in Israel. In all, 46 shop-committee 
members and 45 exectuvies were interviewed, using a pre-coded, 
closed questionnaire. Summary measures for each management group 
and each committee, respectively, were obtained by aggregating the 
individual responses and computing the means. 


Independent Variables Position was operationally defined as the extent to 
which either side has a say in decision-making on issues in which both 
sides have a stake and disagreement would be likely. Each respondent 
was shown a list of 35 such issues (see Appendix A), and then asked to 
indicate (1) which side in the organization usually decides these 
issues, and (2) how important that issue is to the respondent’s side. 
Answers to the first question were scaled from 1 (‘management only’) 
through 5 (‘both sides equally’) to 9 (“committee only’). Answers to 
the second question ranged from 1 (‘not important’) to 4 (‘very 
important’). Issues which were rated ‘not important’ by both sides 
were eliminated from the analysis for that organization. 

The score for the first question was then multiplied by the score for 
the second, and averaged for the number of issues in that organization, 
giving a weighted index for the strength of position held by either side 
in that organization. The ratio of one side’s position index to the other 
side’s is the measure of its ‘relative position.’ 

As for resources, we prepared two lists, one for shop committees 
and one for managements, of possible resources relevant to the power 
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relations between the two sides. These lists were first evaluated by an 
independent panel of experts in labor relations, who scored each 
resource for internal or external relevance on a scale from 1 to 5 (see 
Appendix B). This gave us one list of 20 resources for shop 
committees, and another'one of 19 resources for managements, each 
resource with an appropriate relevance factor. 

Respondents were then shown their side's list, and asked to assess 
(on a 5-point scale) the amounts that they possessed of each resource 
on the list. The scores were then weighted by their respective 
relevance factors, and averaged for the respondents from either side in 
each organization. The sum of weighted averages of all resources 
represented the ‘objective’ measure of resources available to shop 
committees and managements in the 16 organizations. 

To measure the perceived value of these resources, respondents 
were now shown both lists, and asked to indicate (again, on a 5-point 
scale) the degree to which they felt that each one of their own 
resources as well as those of the other side contributes to either side's 
power in a possible confrontation. The absolute difference between 
X's ‘objective’ resources and X's self-perceived resources was 
subtracted from the amount of X's ‘objective’ resources and the 
absolute difference between X’s ‘objective’ resources and Y’s percep- 
tion of X's resources was added to the amount of X's resources. A 
similar computation was made for Y's resources, giving the final 
measure for the relative resources of either side. 

Finally, the measures for ‘relative resources’ and ‘relative position’ 
were substituted in the predictor formula shown on page 00, for each 
of the 16 shop committees and 16 managements separately. 


Dependent Variables For each of the issues that had been judged as 
‘important’, respondents had been asked not only which side usually 
decides the issue, but also which side they thought should decide it. 
The difference between the two scores was taken to indicate the level 
of dissatisfaction with that side’s position. This was our first 
dependent variable. According to the argument presented earlier, we 
hypothesized a positive correlation between the resources/position 
ratio (the predictor) and the mean level of dissatisfaction of either 
side. 

Respondents were also asked to indicate, for each of the issues 
which they had judged ‘important’ and about which they expressed 
dissatisfaction, to what extent they were prepared to initiate action to 
change the situation. Replies were scored on a scale ranging from 1 
(‘we are not willing to initiate any action’) to 5 (‘we have already 
initiated action"). This was the second dependent variable. We 
hypothesized a positive correlation between the predictor and the 
readiness thus expressed to convert potential power into enacted 


power. 
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The summary measures of the resources/position ratios of shop 
committees and managements in the 16 organizations are shown in 
Table I. Clearly, the shop committees have the higher ratios in all the 
organizations, although there is considerable variance in the figures. 
Therefore, if our theory is correct, there should be similar variances in 
the dependent variables. 


TABLE I Resources/position ratio of shop committees and managements in sixteen 








organizations 
Resources position ratio (predictor) 

Org. No Committee Management 
l 19.39 -05 

2 1.79 56 

3 10.78 .09 

4 1.71 .58 

5 8.03 .12 

6 2.70 37 

7 7.05 14 

8 8.30 12 

9 6.74 15 
10 8.08 12 
11 10.17 10 
12 3.25 31 
13 1.64 61 
14 3.79 26 
15 2.14 47 
16 1.82 66 





We hypothesized significant (alpha 5.05) positive correlations 
between the predictor variable and the dependent variables. Table II 
shows that the hypotheses received strong empirical support. The 
resources/position ratio is indeed a powerful predictor of dissatisfaction 
with present positions and the readiness to enact potential power to 
change the situation. 

Since both components of our predictor variable were derived from 
accepted theoretical approaches, it is important to show whether, and 
in how far, our measure improves the predictions that could have 
been made from each of these components separately. Such a 
comparison is made in Table III. 

It is hardly surprising that the correlations between the dependent 
variables and the resources/position ratio should show also in the 
relationship with ‘relative position’, since the latter is simply the 
denominator of that ratio. What is noteworthy is that these 
correlations are consistently and markedly lower than those with the 
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TABLE II. Correlations (Pearson’s r) between resources/position ratio (predictor) 
and dependent variables 





Type of Dissatisfaction Readiness to 
respondents N with position g use power 
Committees only 16 .739 .686 
p<.01 p<.01 
Managements only 16 .592 .659 
p<.05 p<.01 
Committees and 32 844 812 
managements p<.001 p<.001 


TABLE OI Correlations (Pearson’s r) of dependent variables with relative 
resources, relative position, and the resources/position ratio (predictor) 





(N = 32) 

Dissatisfaction Readiness to 

with positron use power 
Relative .038 .104 
resources n.s. n.s. 
Relative —.528 —.532 
position p<.01 p<.01 
Resources/ 844 812 
position ratio p<.001 p<.001 


predictor variable, while ‘relative resources’ are not correlated at all 
with either of the two dependent variables. In other words, both 
resources and position are central elements in power relationships, 
but each one by itself does not reflect reality nearly as well as the ratio 
between them. 


CONCLUSION 


We must reiterate that these data were intended solely to provide an 
example of the utility of our integrated approach to the conceptualiz- 
ation and operationalization of power relationships between social 
collectivities. We believe we have demonstrated that relative position 
and relative resources, viewed as separate dimensions of potential 
power, can be combined into a formal conceptualization; that this 
formulation can be adequately operationalized; and that when it is 
used to predict the intended enactment of potential power, it makes 
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theoretical sense and gives meaningful results. Further research is 
needed, however, on larger samples and in different social settings, 
before the general validity of our integrated approach can be taken as 
established. 


Chanoch Jacobsen 
Aaron Cohen 
Israel Institute of Technology 


APPENDIX A List of issues for assessing the relative position of shop committees 
and managements 


Decisions on larger capital investments, e.g building a new plant. 

. Decisions concerning the introduction of a new line of production. 

. Decisions on how much each department should produce. 

Annual budget allocations to the various departments. 

. Decisions concerning additional manpower. 

Decisions concerning quality of product or service. 

Decisions concerning the phasing out of old machinery or acquiring new 

equipment. 

8. Determination of procedures for selection and induction of new employees 
9. Decisions concerning use of sub-contractors or engaging employees with 

individual contracts. 

10. Labor allocation among different work groups. 

11. Organization and daily scheduling of represented employees. 

12. Decisions concerning overtime, e.g. how much, where, and for whom. 

13. Decisions concerning shift-work, e.g. how much, where, and for whom. 

14. Decisions about procedures for disciplinary problems. 

15. Determination of working hours. 

16. Decisions concerning the use of time-studies, etc. 

17. Decisions on pay-rates (beyond those fixed in the contract). 

18. Determination of salaries for senior management. 

19. Decisions concerning production quotas and incentive pay. 

20. Scheduling vacations for employees. 

21 Dealing with employees’ personal problems (welfare, loans, sick-leave, pensions, 
etc.) 

22. Lay-offs of more than 10 per cent of total employees. 

23. Lay-offs of individual employees. 

24. Improving working conditions of working groups. 

25. Determination of safety procedures. 

26. Acquiring work clothes for employees. 

27. Decisions about new acquisitions for or establishment of employees' facilities 
(cafeteria furniture, recreation, etc.). 

28. Meal prices at employees’ cafeteria. 

29. Cultural activities (shows, movies, lectures, etc.). 

30. Selection of executive board members. 

31. Selection and appointment of department managers. 

32. Appointment of general manager. 

33. Employee relocation to other permanent jobs in the organization. 

34. Selection of employee-candidates for in-service training. 

35. Employee promotions. 
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APPENDIX B Final list of shop committees’ power resources and relevance factors 


DNDN e N m 


(1 = low; 5 = high). 


Committee members’ experience as representatives 
Time devoted by committee members to employee affairs 
Committee members’ training for public service 
Committee members’ formal education 

Management’s opinion of committee chairman 


. Chairman’s membership in political organizations 

. Number of employees represented by committee 

. Importance of organization’s product or service for society 
. Employees’ special skills in labor market 

. Employees’ capability to hurt the organization 

. Employees 
. Employees’ capability to hurt the general public 


? 
> 
) 


special skills within the organization 


Committee's independence of national labor unions 


. Public support for committee's position 

. National Federation’s support for committee’s position 
. Cohesiveness among committee members 

. Cohesiveness among represented employees 


Employees’ support of committee 


. Committee’s ability to influence employees 
. Frequent contact of committee with employees 


APPENDIX C Final list of management’s power resources and relevance factors 


(090-10 OR o NC 


(1 — low; 5 — high) 


. Management's experience in their jobs 


Management’s self-confidence in running the organization 


. Professional training in personnel management 
. Committee's opinion of general manager 


An economic recession (1n labor market) 

Organization's independence of market fluctuations 
Absence of competition in the market 

Organization's independence of outside financial groups 
Organization's independence of government support 


. Ample storage facilities for finished product 

. Organization's high profitability 

. Management’s independence to negotiate labor contracts 

. Public support for management's position 

. Cohesiveness among management group 

. Management’s independence in deciding matters concerning employees 
. Good relations with union local 

. Good relations with employees 

. Management's motivation to run the organization 

. Efficient management style 
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Professional formation: the case of Scottish 
accountants — some corrections and some 


further thoughts 


ABSTRACT 


The objective of this paper is to disprove the arguments put forward 
by Keith Macdonald in his recent paper on the professional 
formation of Scottish accountants. It is suggested that the data 
which he used are inappropriate and that his conclusions are 
unjustified. Additional evidence is adduced which suggests that his 
assumptions regarding the social characteristics of early Scottish 
accountants are wrong and that his inferences regarding the 
motivation which lay behind their professionalization are mistaken. 
An alternative, and we suggest, a much more convincing explanation 
of that professionalization is offered. Finally, the paper argues that 
Macdonald’s assertion of the importance of the difference between 
Scottish and English accountants is misguided and that the 
distinction between the social environments of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh carried much more influence. 


INTRODUCTION 


In his analysis of the rise of the Scottish accounting profession 
recently published in this journal,' Keith Macdonald (KM) makes 
many unjustified inferences, which are caused partly by the defective 
nature of his source material and partly by the incorrect analysis of 
that data. The objective of this paper is to present additional data and 
facts, to correct some of the analysis in the earlier paper and to 
demonstrate that KM’s conclusions are unwarranted. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 
KM does admit that his source material is entirely secondary, based 
as it is upon the work of Brown? and Stewart.? However, at the time 


that he wrote his paper the highly relevant work of Jones* was 
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available and from that book he would also have found reference to a 
study by Kedslie? which gives still further information concerning the 
social characteristics of early Scottish accountants. Neither Brown nor 
Stewart intended their work to be treated as research and Stewart 
categorically states, 


I have tried to bring together such biographical notes about the 
first chartered accountants as could fairly easily be assembled 
without undertaking research on a scale for which I have neither 
the skill nor the temperament. 


Given a disclaimer of this sort it is surely wrong of KM to use such 
data to attempt to draw conclusions about the evolution of the 
Scottish accounting profession; and this error is compounded by 
accusing the source authors of being biased in presenting an unduly 
favourable picture of the accounting profession and then using this 
unwarranted assumption as a basis for implying that any accountant 
whose social class was not stated would tend to be of a lower class 
than those who were identified. 


DEFINITION OF ACCOUNTANT 


KM does not explain precisely what he means by an accountant. Ín 
his Table I, which is in any case incomplete and inaccurate as 
explained below, he confines himself to persons listed in the trade 
directories as an accountant only. In view of the fact that it was 
common, particularly in Glasgow, for accountants to combine other 
occupations with their primary one, this significantly reduces the 
number of accountants included in his survey. Also he excludes the 
large number of financial accountants in industry and in the public 
service.? In fact, the census of 18417 shows 4,974 persons in England 
and Wales who were described as accountants. At the same date 
KM's Table I shows only 107 in London, 69 in Liverpool, 52 in 
Manchester and 14 in Glasgow. 

KM is therefore only concerned with a very small part of the 
population of accountants, namely those who were self-employed, 
Admittedly, it was these who were the first to professionalize but they 
were quickly followed by accountants employed in the public and 
private sectors. 

He shows a further lack of understanding by referring to accountants 
as legitimate occupants of the role of control agents as industrialization 
developed. However, at the time of the professionalization of Scottish 
accountants, using from henceforth the term to refer only to practising 
accountants, they were much more concerned with liquidation and 
bankruptcy work than with auditing, which did not appear to 
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contribute more than about ten per cent of their fee income until 1880. 
Furthermore, although it is correct to argue that the Companies Acts 
of 1856 and 1862 were crucial to the development of the accounting 
profession, their influence was only gradual and was only felt as audit 
work passed from shareholder auditors to professional auditors 
towards the end of the century. Certainly those Acts had no effect 
upon the emerging accounting profession in Scotland and they were 
not even referred to in the minute books of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow societies. Bankruptcy legislation was, however, referred to 
frequently and it was proposed changes in that legislation which was 
the catalyst for the formation of the two societies. 


NUMBER OF ACCOUNTANTS 


The data in Table 1 must be challenged. In the first place KM gives 
three far from convincing reasons for concentrating upon Scottish 
accountants and then presents a table with three-quarters of the 
figures for Scotland missing. Furthermore, most of those which he 
provides are wildly incorrect. The 1840 directory for Glasgow® shows 
48 accountants, not KM’s 14, and that for 1850° shows 146 against his 
49. Similarly the directory for Edinburgh for 1850'° shows 132 and 
not 54. The figures for other years are readily available and reveal a 
fairly static number of accountants in both cities between 1845 and 
1860, the period with which KM’s research is concerned. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


In the paragraph below Table I KM quite unfairly criticizes his 
source authors for having an ideological bias in writing their books. 
Given that neither author is able to defend himself it seems rather 
unprofessional gratuitously to criticize their work in this way when 
the real fault lies in using it for a purpose for which it was never 
intended. 

He then states that accountancy in Scotland achieved recognition 
and professional status earlier than its English counterpart and argues 
that this was due partly to characteristics of the culture, social 
structure and and stratification system in Scotland and partly to the 
Scottish system of dealing with bankruptcy. 

Of these two systems, as our research, which was admittedly not 
available to KM, has shown, bankruptcy was by far the most 
important and it was the threat to that work from an impending 
change in bankruptcy legislation which prompted the formation, first 
of the Edinburgh society, and then of the Glasgow society. Social 
factors were far less important and, if anything, the differences in 
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culture, etc. between Glasgow and Edinburgh were much more 
significant than those between England and Scotland. 

Furthermore, it is by no means clear that accountancy emerged 
much earlier in Scotland than in England. There were, after all, as 
many accountants in London in 1850 as there were in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh combined, using the corrected figures given above. 
Jones," in fact suggests that ‘in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century accountants appear to have been no more numerous in 
Scotland than they were in England.’ 

One main difference appears to have been that in Scotland, the 
accountant, particularly in Edinburgh, was seen as an adjunct to the 
legal profession and shared in the respect which that profession 
carried. Thus in the statement by Sir Walter Scott, of which KM only 
quotes part, an accountant is described as ‘highly respectable’ and as 
belonging to a branch of legal practice. 

Glasgow, however, was a more important commercial centre than 
Edinburgh and its accountants performed a wider range of activities, 
though bankruptcy work was still of prime importance. Probably the 
Glasgow accountant was more comparable to his English counterpart, 
for whom bankruptcy work was also a major source of fees. Although 
neither of them would be as socially respectable as an Edinburgh 
accountant in the Edinburgh environment, there is no reason to 
suppose that their status in their own environment was significantly 
lower. 

In fact, then, as far as social characteristics are concerned the real 
distinction lies between Glasgow and Edinburgh accountants (though 
it is a distinction of environment rather than of status) rather than 
between those of England and Scotland. 

The other main difference, and by far the most important one, is 
that Scottish accountants, both in Edinburgh and Glasgow, were 
faced with a threat to the lucrative bankruptcy work which 
constituted such a large proportion of their fee income. 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


KM virtually ignores the effect of bankruptcy legislation and 
concentrates upon the social characteristics of early Scottish accountants 
using the inappropriate sources referred to above. He first suggests 
that Scottish accountancy was an outgrowth of law, actuarial science 
and stockbroking and argues that his Table IIA supports this 
assertion. : 

However, in the first place his table is far from complete in that he 
has no information regarding the father's occupation of 32 per cent of 
the Edinburgh accountants, 68 per cent of the Glasgow accountants 
and 66 per cent of those from Aberdeen. Furthermore, he does not 
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give details of the separate occupations included under ‘professional’. 

Fortunately, we are able to provide additional evidence from our 
own research and Table I gives data in the same format as KM’s 
Table IIA. 


TABLE I Father’s occupation of Scottish chartered accountants, 1853-79 











Edinburgh Glasgow Aberdeen 

% % % 
Gentry and military 11 2 5 
Professional 45 27 5 
Lower professional 6 9 18 
Merchant, manufacturers 5 25 32 
Tradesmen, small businessmen 10 10 18 
Farmers 4 1] 13 
No information 19 16 9 

100 100 100 
Total numbers 180 144 22 





This table demonstrates that the main difference between Glasgow 
and Edinburgh was that fewer of the Glasgow parents were 
‘professional’ or ‘gentry and military’, while far more were ‘merchants 
or manufacturers’. This does not mean, however, that they were from 
a lower class, for in Glasgow the position of merchant or manufacturer 
would have carried a much higher status than it did in Edinburgh. 

When the ‘professional’ category is further analysed, KM's 
argument regarding the outgrowth of accounting from law, actuarial 
science and stockbroking is disproved: 


TABLE m Analysis of Professional Category in Table I 











Edinburgh Glasgow 

% % 
Lawyers 45 24 
Ministers 23 32 
Accountants 18 42 
Others 14 2 

100 100 
Total numbers 80 38 





Even allowing for difficulties in classification between professional 
and lower professional, the table confirms the emphasis upon law in 
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Edinburgh and commerce in Glasgow. It also suggests that stock- 
broking, insurance and banking were not significant parental occu- 
pations, thus contradicting the outgrowth theory, and it also 
highlights the existing respectability of accountancy during these 
formative years in that both lawyers and ministers regarded it as a 
suitable career for their children. 

KM's Table IIB is also open to criticism, for he does not make it 
clear that it includes only those accountants for whom Stewart 
provides information. Our own research suggests that the figures for 
Edinburgh are broadly correct, but that the ‘other named school’ 
category should increase to 17 per cent for Glasgow and to 14 per cent 
for Aberdeen. However, research has been hampered by the fact that 
the major named schools in Glasgow have not published registers of 
former pupils, whereas such registers are available for the Edinburgh 
named schools. As a result it is not surprising that fewer Glasgow 
accountants have been identified as attending a named school. 

KM's Table ITI seems inconclusive and certainly nothing in this or 
in any of the other tables warrants the final conclusion that ‘in a 
number of ways the Glasgow membership makes good by these means 
the deficiencies in family and educational background.' In fact, KM 
presents no valid evidence to suggest that the Glasgow membership, 
given the social and commercial environment in Glasgow, suffered 
any such deficiency. 


COLLECTIVE SOCIAL MOBILITY 


On the basis of his data in his tables IIA, IIB and III KM concluded 
that Scottish accountants constituted a well-established and respected 
occupation, but against this he offered four caveats: 


1. His data comes ‘from works written by accountants with the very 
objective of emphasizing the standing and achievements of the 
profession'. This seems a very unfair accusation to make against 
two authors who were writing almost as a hobby. Stewart, for 
example, very humbly describes his book ‘as the product of an 
amateur author working outside his normal field’ and states that it 
'suffers from obvious defects and that there are substantial gaps in 
the biographical information’. If any bias exists, it is in the 
unwarranted use of this material for drawing academic inferences 
given. the author's own warning of its defects and incompleteness. 

2. Although Scottish accountants of 1850 were generally well- 
respected, the majority had only a modest education and most 
Glasgow accountants and a sizeable minority of those in Edinburgh 
probably came from lower middle or even middle class families. 
These assertions are amazing given that he had no information as 
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to the parental occupation of 68 per cent of the Glasgow 
accountants! Our own data presented in Table I show that KM's 
argument is wrong as far as parental occupation is concerned, and 
we have already explained how defective are the data regarding the 
education of Glasgow accountants. 

3. It is suggested that the main aim of incorporation was to secure 
respectability for Scottish accountants. However, our own research 
suggests that accountants were already respectable; that, although 
there had been discussions about incorporation, it had not been felt 
that this would present any positive advantages, and that it was 
the threat to their earnings from bankruptcy work by a proposed 
change in law that was the main stimulus for incorporation. The 
wording of the actual petition for the Charter is surely unimportant, 
for this would have been prepared by a lawyer in a fairly standard 
format which would probably tell us more about the legal 
profession than about the accounting profession. 

4, Great play is made of the fact that it was a junior group in Glasgow 
which provided the pressure for incorporation and it is argued that 

‘this was ‘to compensate for their relative lack of legal training and 
lower level of formal education by an emphasis on “respectablity”’. 
We have already criticized this argument, but would further point 
out that the older members were probably less interested in 
incorporation because they performed a wider range of commercial 
activities than did Edinburgh accountants and would have been 
less affected by the proposed change in the bankruptcy legislation. 
The most telling statistic is that only nine of the fifteen senior 
members were involved in bankruptcy work while twenty of the 
twenty-seven junior instigators were involved in such work. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Given the defective data on which KM’s conclusions are based it is 
hardly surprising that they should be open to criticism. His argument 
that the method by which the younger Glasgow accountants invited 
the senior ones to form a society represents collective social mobility is 
unjustified by the facts. The senior accountants had attempted to 
form a society in the past and had concluded that there was not 
sufficient enthusiasm for this. It was only when the younger ones, who 
would have suffered more from a reduction in their bankruptcy work, 
were faced with such a reduction that the pressure towards 
incorporation increased. It was a purely economic stimulus which had 
nothing to do with respectability or collective social mobility. 

The arguments about market control are also unsupported. KM 
argues that ‘the technique of closure was employed by accountants to 
gain the acceptability required to achieve market control. In so doing 
they not only controlled entry (and thereby to a large extent the job 
market) but went a long way towards achieving a monopoly in 
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accounting services.’ However the stimulus to incorporation was the 
threat of the loss of a market and not the wish to gain acceptability. 
Reference to a monopoly in accounting services is unjustified because 
those services are not defined by KM. Audit work was unimportant in 
1850 and the profession did not get a monopoly of it until 1948, and 
even then the monopoly was incomplete. Bankruptcy and liquidation 
work was all-important in 1850, yet accountants have never had a 
monopoly of it. Admittedly, the chartered accountants have often 
attempted to stifle the growth of other accounting bodies but they 
have been unsuccessful in this throughout their history. Thus there 
has been no clearly defined market for accounting services, no 
effective market closure and certainly no need to incorporate to gain a 
respectability which already existed. 

Given these criticisms we would therefore deny that the ‘unresolved 
dialectic’ was one of the most important elements in the establishment 
of the Scottish accounting profession. The references to respectability, 
collective social mobility and market control are unsupported by the 
facts, facts which suggest that it was a purely economic motive which 
encouraged the incorporation of the profession. 

Finally KM suggests a hypothesis to explain the fact that 
professional formation in Scotland was earlier than in England. This 
is that ‘on the one hand the Scottish accountants carried far more 
weight with the Privy Council than their English counterparts and on 
the other that there is little recorded about the personal details of the 
English founder members because they were much less worthy of 
note.’ As far as the first part of this hypothesis is concerned we would 
reiterate that Scottish accountants were faced with a loss of 
bankruptcy work due to a change in law which was to apply only in 
Scotland. There was, therefore, not the same incentive for English 
accountants to incorporate. The second part of the hypothesis is 
patently absurd. One might just as well argue that the lack of 
information on early English accountants proves that English 
accountants earn so much more than their Scottish counterparts that 
none of them can afford the time to become amateur authors to write 
pen pictures of early English accountants! 

All in all, then, we strongly dispute the conclusions which KM 
draws from his data. In the first place, those data were never intended 
for academic analysis and are far more incomplete than KM implies. 
Our additional data fill in many of the gaps and facilitate a sounder 
analysis. In the second place, KM makes wrong assumptions 
regarding differences between English and Scottish accountants and 
this too leads him to incorrect conclusions. 


Richard J. Briston and 
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A note on the changing status of the Registrar 
General’s classification of occupations* 


ABSTRACT 


For over fifty years the Registrar General’s system of social classes 
remained fundamentally unchanged as a measure of the social 
prestige of occupations. In 1980, however, social class, in this 
system was redefined as occupational skill. This note considers 
some of the methodological implications of this redefinition of 
social class. In 1980 other changes were also made in the system of 
social class allocation and the present study compares 1970 and 
1980 methods of awarding social class. It is argued that whilst the 
1970 and 1980 systems differ considerably on a conceptual level, 
they do not show any important differences in their empirical 
relations with a variety of social, educational and health variables. 


The Registrar General’s classificaiton of social class is the nearest 
thing we have to an official definition of social class.! Over the past 
ten years there has been much discussion about the meaning and 
usefulness of the Registrar General's (RG) social classes.? This 
discussion has been based, to a large extent, on the 1970 definition of 
the RG social class. The RG social class scheme used in the 1981 
Census, however, was both conceptually and methodically different to 
that used in earlier censuses. This note seeks to describe these recent 
changes made by the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys 
(OPCS) and to briefly comment on their implications for the way in 
which RG social class should be used. 

In this discussion illustrative data are provided by the ten year 
sweep (1980) of the Child Health and Education Study (CHES). 
CHES is a national cohort study of all the children in Britain born 
between the 5th and llth April 1970. It gives health; education, and 
social data on 14,906 children at the age of ten.’ 
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RG SOCIAL CLASS 1921-1971 


The RG social class scheme is based on a classification of occupations. 
While such classifications extend at least as far back as the first 
decennial census which was carried out in 1801, the process of grouping 
occupations to give the now familiar five RG social class categories 
was first introduced in 1921. Table I lists the RG social groups used 
between 1921 and 1966. In 1970 this scheme was slightly amended by 
splitting RG social class III into manual (IIJM) and non-manual 
(JIINM) fractions. 


TABLE I Registrar General’s social classes 





Registrar General’s 


social class code Occupational type 





I Professional occupations 
II Intermediate occupations 
III Skilled occupations 

IV Partly skilled occupations 
V Unskilled occupations 





From its beginnings RG social class was understood as social 
prestige or social standing. RG social class was regarded as an ordinal 
measure of prestige; RG social class I ranked higher than RG social 
class II and RG social class II was ranked higher than RG social class 
III and so on. Bland* has shown that the confidence with which RG 
social class was seen as an ordinal scale of social standing strengthened 
considerably between 1928 and 1971. Thus he notes that in the 1920s 
the scale was justified by reference to its monotonic associations with 
mortality and natality; but by 1970 it was possible for OPCS to state 
that RG social class groups were, as far as possible, ‘homogeneous in 
relation to the basic criterion of the general standing within the 
community?.? 

This measure has been used extensively in government statistics? 
and has been included in many studies of education and health 
changes as an indicator of socio-economic circumstances." It has also 
been used in a broader sense to imply a relational notion of social 
stratification.? The latter use is directly linked to RG social class as 
the social standing of an occupation, since, as Goldthorpe and Hope 
point out, occupational prestige ‘must refer to the position of an 
individual or group within a structure of relations of deference, 
acceptance and derogation’.” 

There has, however, been growing criticism of this system of 
occupational classification. Possibly the most fundamental criticism 
was that there was no direct evidence given to support the claim that 
RG social class groups were homogeneous with regard to social 
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standing.'? More recently a major debate has developed over the 
significance of assigning RG social class codes to married women who 
worked.!! Also, at least in the context of health and educational 
development studies, RG social class has been criticized as being of 
limited use on a conceptual level. While RG social class may explain a 
relatively large proportion of the variance in a health or educational 
outcome, generally it is difficult to see clear causal links between it 
and the outcome variable.!? 


RG SOCIAL cLAss 1980 


In 1980 OPCS revised the RG social class classification. It may be 
that to some extent this change was the result of the types of criticisms 
outlined above. OPCS makes fairly radical changes to its formulation 
of the RG social class system; these concerned both its conceptualization 
and its operationalization. ` 


(i) Change in the meaning of RG social class It has already been noted 
prior to 1980, RG social class was understood to mean standing in the 
community, in 1980 this notion was abandoned. RG social class was 
now simply equated with occupational skill: 


The occupation groups included in each of these (social class) 
categories have been selected in such a way as to bring together, so 
far as is possible, people with similar levels of occupational skill.' 


Obviously ‘occupational skill’ and ‘standing within the community’ 
are different concepts. Unfortunately, however, OPCS does not 
account for its redefinition of RG social class. It is not possible 
therefore, to decide whether OPCS regards RG social class 1970 
(‘social standing’) to be a different measure to RG social class 1980 
(‘occupational skill’). It is not clear whether OPCS prior to 1980 was 
making a mistake about RG social class meaning ‘social standing’ 
(and really it meant ‘occupational skill’) or whether OPCS believes 
that there has been a change in the real meaning of social class.'° 
Certainly they do not refer to any study which indicates RG social 
class groups are homogeneous in terms of occupational skill. 

RG social class as ‘occupational skill’ is a more precise but far less 
extensive notion than RG social class as ‘occupational prestige’ or 
‘social standing’. Occupational skill does not have the relational or 
normative implications which Goldthorpe and Hope’? have shown 
are carried by the notion of ‘social standing’. RG social class 1980 
cannot be seen immediately as the broad concept suggested by some 
authors in relation to RG social class 1970, and therefore its use would 
seem to be restricted to a measure of socio-economic circumstances. 
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Furthermore, now RG social class is defined in terms of a single and 
narrow facet of an occupation, it is even more important to see it as 
just one of a possible series of socio-economic indicators. Fox and 
Goldblatt!” have demonstrated on a statistical level that other socio- 
economic indicators are as good as RG social class in discriminating 
between health outcomes. CHES data show that this is also true for 
children’s educational outcomes. RG social class was found to be a 
less powerful predictor of the children’s reading and mathematics 
attainment and cognitive ability than parental educational qualifi- 
cations. If RG social class is to be used simply as a socio-economic 
indicator, there appears to be no good reason why it should have a 
privileged position vis-à-vis other indicators. 

RG social class as occupational skill also concerns the use of the RG 
class scheme as an ordinal scale. With RG social class understood as 
social standing it was conventional to assume, as Bland? has pointed 
out, that RG social class III non-manual was higher than III manual. 
When RG social class is taken to mean occupational skill, this is no 
longer a safe assumption. All that is known is that both fractions of 
RG Class ITI involve skilled work. In fact, it seems unlikely that the 
non-manual jobs are more skilled than the manual jobs. It is hard to 
imagine that routine office jobs such as file clerk or photocopier 
operator are more skilled than a car mechanic or tool-setter. 

If RG social class 1980 is to be used as an ordinal measure, then it is 
necessary to combine IIINM and IIIM. This, however, makes RG 
socia] class III very large; over 50 per cent of CHES children fall into 
this category. Furthermore, it is clear that there are major socio- 
economic differences between IIINM and IIIM. Table II illustrates 
the relatively privileged position of RG social class IIINM over IIIM 
in terms of educational qualifications, receipt of free school meals, 
tenure, crowding and ownership of motor cars. By creating an 
undifferentiated group III, RG social class as an ordinal measure 
must, on a conceptual level at least, lose some of its discriminating 
power. 

Finally it is interesting to note that the more restricted meaning of 
RG social class (1980) has implications for the way in which the 
occupations of married women are treated. The RG social class 
coding of married women's occupations had difficulties because often 
women were awarded a different class code to their husbands; thus 
the family might be given two levels of ‘social standing’ when clearly it 
could only have one. If RG social class simply means 'occupational 
skill’ the problem recedes, as least as far as the RG social class system 
is concerned. There is nothing contradictory about a family having 
two levels of occupational skill, just as it may have two levels of 
parental educational qualifications. 


(ii) Changes in the operationalization of RG social class In 1980 OPCS 
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TABLE I Socio-economic differences between RG social class categories (father’s 
occupation) in the data on children in the 1980 CHES sweep 








Socio-economic Percentage of children in 1980 RG social 
disadvantage class groups 
indicators 

I II IHINM IHM IV V 
Father lacks educational 
qualifications 0.8 18.2 26.8 42.3 66.4 883 
Mother lacks educational 
qualifications 14.0 30.2 39.2 63.2 72.1 846 
Receive free school meals 2.4 3.9 6.2 13.4 17.9 35.8 
Tenure (rent from Council) 24 77 147 40.0 45.9 68.2 
Crowding (1 per person per 
room) 2.] 3.7 5.8 14.8 19.2 29.6 
Lack motor car 4.0 6.1 12.6 251 38.8 62.1 
Total number of children 761 2898 1114 5386 1501 482 
Cases where no social class code awarded n = 1729 (including fatherless families) 


changed the procedure for awarding RG social class. The 1970 
method was relatively straightforward. Given an occupational de- 
scription the appropriate occupational unit group (OUG) could be 
found in the index of occupational titles.'? This code cross-tabulated 
with the subject’s employment status (manager, foreman, employee 
or self-employed) produced the RG social class code. In 1980 the 
OUGs were redefined and greatly expanded in number.” Further- 
more, the OUGs themselves were not now directly indentifiable from 
the index of occupations but were found by cross-tabulating an 
operational (occupational) code with employment status. The 1980 
OUGs were also supposed to be related to a further system of 
occupational classification, CODOT, Classification of Occupations 
and Directory of Occupational Titles.?! CODOT is based on a very 
large survey of occupations carried out by the Department of 
Employment and attempts to group together occupations involving 
similar tasks, duties and responsibilities. Hopefully through their 
connection with CODOT, 1980 OUGs have a greater claim to 
validity than the 1970 OUGs. 

This transformation in occupational coding has also produced 
changes in the RG social class codes of some jobs. CHES data from 
the 1980 survey was coded using both the 1980 and 1970 systems of 
RG social class allocation. It is possible to consider, therefore, the 
effects of this change in the RG social class allocation procedure. 

Table III shows the RG social class distributions produced by 
classifying the 1980 CHES data according to the 1970 and 1980 
systems. Taking the 1970 figures as the base, 93.5 per cent of all cases 
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TABLE IU 1980 and 1970 RG social class distributions of father figures of 
children in the 1980 CHES sweep 


Social class 1970 RG social class 1980 RG social class 





categories classification classification 
Number of y, Number of 9, 
chiJdren : children i 
I 832 6.0 761 5.5 
II 2787 20.1 2898 209 
IIINM 1050 7.6 1114 8.0 
IIIM 5572 40.2 5386 38.8 
IV 1489 10.7 1501 10.8 
V 463 3.3 482 3.5 
Not classified* 1678 12.1 1729 12.5 





Total 13871 100 13871 100 


* including fatherless families 


were awarded the same code according to both systems of classifi- 
cation.”* The largest change occurs for RG social class I where about 
13 per cent of those allocated to the 1970 system were directed to other 
RG classes in the 1980 system (Table IV). 


TABLE Iv 1980 social class destinations of 1970 RG social class codes using the 
occupations of father figures of the children in the 1980 CHES sweep 





RG 1980 social RG 1970 social class classification 
class classification 

(as percentages of the I II WINM HIM IV V Not 
1970 values classified* 
I 865 1.4 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
II 13.5 963 43 1.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 
IIINM 0.0 0.8 92.0 20 11 0.0 0.0 
IIIM 00 11 3.5 93.6 64 1.7 0.0 
IV 0.0 04 0.0 24 89.6 4.3 0.0 
V 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 2.8 94.0 0.0 
Not classified* - 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.9** 0.0 0.1 100 
Total number of children 832 2787 1050 5572 1489 463 1678 


* including fatherless families 

** ‘These cases are all produced by foremen in engineering and allied trades. In 1970 they are 
given social class code IIIM but in 1980 they are regarded as inadequately described 
occupations (operational code 277) 


For the CHES cohort these changes in RG social class in general do 
not seem to imply any major change in the quantitative relation 
between RG social class and socio-economic or health and education 
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variables. An examination of the gross relationship between RG social 
class and a wide variety of ‘dependant’ variables relating to socio- 
economic and family circumstance, child morbidity, the use of 
medical services and educational test outcomes show little difference 
between RG social class 1970 and RG social class 1980.?? 


TABLE V Differences in family organization, socio-economic circumstances, 
developmental outcomes and morbidity between the 1980 and 1970 RG 
soctal class classification of fathers of children in the 1980 CHES 








sweep 
Dependent variable RG social class 
Test 1970 1980 
Family organization 
Number of siblings a p<0.0001  p«0 0001 
Relation of father figure a p«0.0001  p«0.0001 
Age of mother a p«0.0001 — p«0.0001 


Socio-economic circumstances 


Father's educational qualifications a p«0.0001  p«0.0001 
Mother's educational qualifications a p«0.0001  p«0.0001 
Tenure a p«0.0001 p<0.0001 
Income a p«0.0001 p<0.0001 
Crowding b p<0.001 p<0.001 
Developmental outcomes ] 
Mathematics test b p<0.001 p<0.001 
Edinburgh Reading Test b p<0.001 p<0.001 
Intelligence test b p<0.001 p<0.001 
Child’s height b p<0.001 p<0.001 
Morbidity and use of serves 

Convulsions a p20.05 pz 05 
Bronchitis a p<0.001 p<0.01 
Pneumonia a p.20.05 p<0.05 
Measles a p<0.0001 — p«0.0001 
Whooping cough a p20.05 p.20.05 
Chickenpox a p«0.0001 p<0.0001 
Whooping cough immunization a p<0.0001 p<0.0001 
Measles immunization a p<0.0001 p<0.0001 
Visits to general practitioner a p20.05 p20.05 





Tests a — Chi-squared test 
b - F. Test 


Some examples of this comparison are provided in Table V. For 
categorical data (such as the incidence of an illness) the significance 
levels of the chi-squared test of statistical independence are given. 
Where more normally distributed data are available the result of an 
analysis of variance test is recorded, that is, the significance level of 
the RG social class effect. Similar results are found for both the 1980 
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and 1970°RG social class classifications. Only in one outcome, 
pneumonia, does one method yield a statistically significant result 
(p<0.05) and the other method not. 

There does not then appear to be any evidence here to suggest that 
there are major differences between the 1970 and 1980 RG social class 
systems in terms of their empirical relationships with health, 
education and social variables. It should be noted that more detailed 
analyses of these relationships which seek to examine contrasts 
between specific RG social class groups, or which examine RG social 
class effects having made adjustments for other relevant factors may 
show more substantial differences between the two systems. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR USE 


In terms of its explicit meaning RG social class (1980) as occupational 
skill differs radically from RG social class (1970) as social standing. 
Prima facie, this conceptual change should alter the way in which 
researchers approach the use of RG social class. There now seems 
little justification for assuming that RG social class (occupational 
skill) straightforwardly implies a relational notion of class. Therefore 
. RG social class (1980) should only be used (beyond a measure of 
occupational skill) as an indicator of socio-economic status. Within 
this area of use it should be remembered there are other measures 
which may be more powerful predictors of life chances than RG social 
class (and which may be more easily and more reliably obtained). 
Furthermore if RG social class is to be used as an ordinal scale, the 
1980 version carries with it no justification for differentiating between 
a superior IIINM class and an inferior IIIM class. 

The conceptual disjuncture between RG social class 1970 and RG 
social class 1980 is paralleled by the relocation of several occupations 
within the scale. In spite of these changes there is no evidence to 
suggest that important differences exist between the empirical 
relations between the two versions of RG social class (i.e 1970 and 
1980) and a wide variety of measures of life chances. This perhaps 
suggests that in practice there will be a smooth transition from using 
RG social class 1970 to using RG social class 1980. Certainly if RG 
social class (1980) produced different statistical relationships with 
health and education indices to RG social class (1970) much attention 
would be focused on the hiatus between the two systems of classification. 
This however does not seem to be the case, and it seems likely that 
within many areas of applied social research RG social class will 
continue to provide a key measure of socio-economic conditions.** 

Finally it should be stressed that the relevance of this discussion 
depends on taking seriously the official explanation of RG social class. 
Given that no evidence has been offered by OPCS to validate RG 
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social class as a measure of occupational skill or of social standing, 
and that no justification was given for redefining RG social class as 
occupational skill, it would not seem unreasonable to ignore OPCS 
explanations of RG social class. In this case, as has been suggested by 
Szreter,? RG social class should be seen as an arbitrary and crude, 
but well used, measure of social inequality. 
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The Formation of Craft Labor Markets 
Robert Max Jackson Academic Press 1984 
353 pp. £35.00 


The sociologically informed analysis of 
the historical development of the institu- 
tional arrangements of particular labour 
markets is well developed in the USA, 
best exemplified perhaps by the well- 
known works by Edwards, Gordon and 
Reich. This book, which is concerned 
with the markets for skilled labour within 
the American printing and construction 
industries, largely in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is one of the most recent of such 
analyses. 

Following a useful summary of the 
literature on craft labour markets — or, 
more correctly the American literature — 
Jackson outlines his project as the devel- 
opment of a ‘full explanation’ of the 
phenomenon. In Chapter Two he sket- 
ches out the theoretical framework within 
which such an explanation is to be 
provided, of which more later The 
substantial meat of the book — and sub- 
stantial it is, in terms of its wealth of 
well-marshalled historical detail — is pre- 
sented in Chapters Three to Twelve, in 
which the author documents the rise of 
modern craft unionism and the struggles 
between workers and employers over the 
control of jobs and hiring and firing in 
nineteenth century America. In the course 
of these struggles the institutional struc- 
tures of the respective labour markets 
were established. 

These chapters are very useful, as 
highly specific accounts of particular in- 
dustries and their development over time. 
They are also intrinsically interesting 
and could provide welcome comparative 
material for teaching purposes. The anal- 
ysis as a whole has some important 
shortcomings, however, which will limit 
the book's appeal and impact. 


In Chapter Thirteen, Jackson sums up 
his argument, recapitulating what he 
sees as the emergent nature of labour 
market structure, rooted ın labour 
struggles This perspective on the topic is 
to be welcomed. It is, however, unfor- 
tunately marred by a degree of theoretical 
confusion, which is rooted in the discus- 
sion presented in Chapter Two, where he 
offers a framework deriving in apparently 
equal parts from the Marxian model of 
ideology, the Weberian model of ideology, 
Smelser’s neo-Parsonian approach to be- 
lief systems and a pragmatist sociology of 
knowledge (p. 34). There is no attempt 
to think about the degree to which these 
approaches might conflict or be incom- 
patible. As a consequence of this attempt 
to be all things to all people, Jackson 
appears, on occasions, to be unable, 
despite his central argument, to decide 
upon whether it is structural determi- 
nants or the collective struggles of la- 
bourers and capitalists which determine 
the nature and formation of craft labour 
markets. This uncertainty reflects, to be 
sure, the untidiness of history — and Jack- 
son is to be congratulated for not losing 
this in his analysis — but it also reflects 
his lack of a consistent, or even integrated, 
theoretical framework. A comparison 
with the work of Edwards e al. is 
instructive in this respect, rooted as their 
writing is within a coherent analytic 
perspective. 

There are also other problems with 
Jackson’s work, two of which require 
particular emphasis. First, he is working 
with a largely untheorized and taken-for- 
granted model of skill. One gets no sense 
from his work of skill as a contested or 
ideologically constructed notion; instead 
one has a view of it as ‘real’ and, to some 
extent, unfixed in its essence. Second, 
and it is a related point, there is little 
discussion of the unskilled workers in the 
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industries in question, whose exclusion 
from certain kinds of work constitutes in 
many senses the defining feature of skull. 
This is particularly important within this 
historical context with respect to black 
workers, rural migrants and immigrants; 
their exclusion (or not) from craft labour 
markets 1s too important to be a matter 
for inference 
However, not wanting to close on a 
sour note, it should be emphasized that, 
if only for the empirical maternal con- 
tained herein, this is a book which will be 
of interest to all industrial relations and 
labour market specialists. It is also to be 
welcomed inasmuch as Jackson stresses 
the social construction of the labour 
market and the interdependency between 
the labour process and the labour market. 
Richard. Jenkins 
University College of Swansea 


The Alienated Mind: The Sociology 
of Knowledge in Germany 1918—33 
Dand Frisby Heinemann 1983 270pp. 
£18.50 


Frisby’s declared aim is not to reproduce 
the epistemological critique of the claims 
of the sociology of knowledge common in 
the Anglo-American literature but to 
reconstruct the original texts ‘in order to 
illuminate both their intellectual and 
social sources’. 

Two-thirds of the book is, accordingly, 
devoted to the exegesis of the works of 
Scheler, Lukács and Mannheim. Mann- 
heim was clearly the most significant 
figure in the development of the socio- 
logy of knowledge and extended treat- 
ment of his work is fully justified. But 
Scheler's sociology of knowledge passed 
almost unnoticed in Germany and his 
influence on Mannheim was slight, and 
although Lukács had much greater influ- 
ence on Mannheim, his work was largely 
ignored by his German contemporaries. 
To treat Scheler and Lukács at such 
length seems an extravagant way of 
demonstrating that the development of 
the sociology of knowledge was, as Frisby 
claims ın the brief concluding chapter, in 
no sense unilinear. 


The most useful chapter in the book is 
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that on the controversy surrounding the 
sociology of knowledge in Germany, for 
here Frisby introduces to an English- 
speaking audience the otherwise inaccess- 
ible debates at the German Sociological 
Congresses of 1924 and 1928 and, more 
importantly, the critical reviews of Mann- 
heim’s Ideology and Utopia. 

Frisby notes the paradox that, in the 
works of a sociology developed as a 
response to the crises of German society, 
one searches in vain for any concrete 
analysis of that society. A similar criticism 
might be made of Frisby's work. His 
justification for the exegetical approach 
of the book is that the concerns of the 
sociology of knowledge are most likely to 
be made intelligible if they are considered 
in the context, intellectual and social, of 
their time, but it is the intellectual rather 
than the social context which Frisby 
delineates and it is difficult to imagine 
how, employing such a method, it could 
have been otherwise. In consequence, 
little light is shed on the practical, 
pedagogical mission of the sociology of 
knowledge which Frisby rightly believes 
to be so important. 

Nevertheless, this is a useful book, not 
the least of its merits being that its 
careful exposition is based upon the 
onginal German texts rather than the 
frequently defective English translations. 
Might we hope that the revival of interest 
in Mannheim that this book reflects will 
encourage a publisher to commission a 
translation of the original German version 
of Ideology and Utopia? 

C. A. Rootes 
Uniwersity of Kent at Canterbury 


Violence and Crime in Cross-National 
Perspective Dane Archer and Rosemary 
Gartner Yale University Press New Haven 
and London 1984 34Ipp. £27 


Major upheavals like mass-unemploy- 
ment and war are frequently identified in 
popular perceptions as ‘causes’ of real or 
imagined increases in anti-social behav- 
iour of various kinds, and this often 
generates funds and incentives for sys- 
tematic research. Archer and Gartner, 
the authors of Violence and Crime in Cross- 
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Natonal Perspectwe, for example, originally 
decided to test a specific hypothesis that 
the effect of war increases domestic 
violent crime rates in post-war societies. 
When it became clear that the necessary 
comprehensive cross-national information 
on rates of homicide and other offences 
simply did not exist, they set out, with 
commendable energy and resourcefulness 
to fill this gap. The book under review is 
the result and contains data on up to five 
offences for 110 nations and 44 major 
international cities, for the period, 1900— 
1970. This is presented here as a ‘Com- 
parative Crime Data File’ (CCDF) and 
occupies half the pages of the book (Part 
II). 

In Part I there is an incisive discussion 
of some of the theoretical and method- 
ological issues which are bound to arise 
in comparative studies of crime. In Part 
II we are offered some stimulating and 
challenging examples of how the data 
can be used to test well-established and 
more recent hypotheses in criminology. 
The authors report on their original 
project concerning ‘violent acts and viol- 
ent times’, i.e. war and post-war homicide 
rates, which demonstrates convincingly 
that combatant nations had greater in- 
creases in homicides than control nations. 
As an unexplained extra, they report that 
Italy showed an increase of 133 per cent, 
which doubled its homicide rate after 
World War II. There is an interesting 
analysis of homicide rates in cities, show- 
ing an expected correlation between city 
size and homicide rate. Another study of 
the relationship between homicide rates 
and the death penalty, clearly demon- 
strates that abolition tends to be followed 
by decreases in the rate of homicide, and 
thus supports the rejection of a deterrence 
thesis. The section is rounded off by 
listing a number of provocative projects 
which can now be investigated with the 
help of the CCDF. 

It would have been surprising if all the 
arguments in this book had been straight- 
forward or uniformly acceptable. One 
example will illustrate. Drawing on a 
literature which goes back almost as far 
as the statistical material, Archer and 
Gartner argue, somewhat dogmatically, 
that ‘homicide is the most valid of offence 
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indicators in that official statistics on this 
offence are immune to under reporting’, 
and that ‘the overwhelming majority of 
homicides are cleared by arrest [in the 
US]’ (p. 35). Leaving aside -the vexed 
question of definition of homicide, which 
is not dealt with, we have, in this 
country, the work of J. D. J. Havard on 
undetected homicide, which has drawn 
attention to a potentially significant inci- 
dence of domestic homicides, especially 
of the chronically sick and elderly Havard 
reported in the 1960s that in Britain 
some 130,000 people per year were 
certified dead without having been seen 
by a doctor, and that the rate for 
autopsies following deaths reported to a 
coroner’s court, varied widely in England, 
with London, for example showing a 
much higher percentage of autopsies 
than, say, Durham. In view of the 
authors' interest in homicide rates in 
cities, such findings have to be accounted 
for As far as the second statement is 
concerned, we have, for example, the 
Home Office Study of Murder (1961) which 
found that offences recorded as murder 
each year, based on the number of 
victims, may be, on average, 5 per cent 
too high, that 1s to say, a murder is not 
necessarily cleared by arrest, because it 
does not follow that this will lead to a 
verdict of murder or a finding of guilt. 
Again, McClintock and Avison argued in 
their Crime in. England and Wales (1968) 
that the detection rate for murder falls 
sharply to as low as 40 per cent in cases 
where the offender was a stranger. 

Such criticisms, however, should not 
and do not detract from the value and 
worth of this book, which deserves to be 
widely used as an important manual and 
resource in criminological research. 

Julius Carlebach 
Unwersity of Sussex. 


Sociology and Socialism Tom Bottomore 
Wheatsheaf Books 1984 212pp. £15 95 
(£5.95 paper) 


For those of us who came into political 
sociology in the sixties and found our- 
selves drowning in incomprehensible sys- 
tems-theories and complacent sociologese, 
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the writings of Tom Bottomore stood out 
as a beacon of hope. With C Wright 
Mills, Bottomore upheld the critical 
tradition in the discipline and inspired a 
new generation of social scientists. Im- 
portant to note that both writers remained 
within the discipline although linked 
closely to radical protest movements in 
North America, UK and elsewhere. Soc- 
ology and Socialism deals with the theme of 
the link between these two projects but is 
quite clearly a book for political sociol- 
ogists. To that extent, it will have less 
influence as the numbers within the 
discipline dwindle. Other writers have 
already stepped outside these bounds to 
appeal to wider audiences. 

The book ıs a collection of essays, 
treating both theoretical and strategic 
issues. All would serve admirably as set 
reading for students of Marxism, Durk- 
heim, Weber or Schumpeter. And in 
reviewing what can be learnt from writers 
like these, the essays contain a running 
commentary on key questions of political 
strategy. The later essays bring into 
centre stage the great theme of such 
debate, the place of the working class in 
the political history and future of western 
Europe. Here Bottomore makes his pos- 
ition clear by quoting from Marx, writing 
in 1844 (in the years which led up to the 
revolutions of 1848) to demonstrate the 
crucial issues raised when trying to 
assess whether a sustained movement 
towards socialism can be expected. Cru- 
cially, Bottomore argues, this depends 
ultimately on the extent to which a 
socialist scheme of values can establish 
pre-eminence over the bourgeois scheme 
of values and gain the support of large 
social groups for its realization in practice. 
The fading of the socialist project, where 
the socialist ideology becomes less sharply 
defined, less vigorous and challenging, 
more apt to be expressed in diverse, 
fragmented and sectarian views, happens 
when social doctrines lose their connection 
with the interests of some major group in 
society. The quotation from Marx which 
Bottomore uses in support is this 


No class in society can play this part 
(as the leader of a movement of 
emancipation) unless it can arouse in 
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itself and in the masses a moment of 
enthusiasm in which it associates and 
mingles with society at large, identifies 
itself with it and is felt and recognised 
as the general representative of this 
society. Its aims and interests must 
genuinely be the aims and interests of 
society itself, of which it becomes in 
reality the social head and heart. (p. 
157) 


Bottomore so likes this quotation that 
he uses it again on page 197, adding the 
next sentence 'it is only in the name of 
general interests that a particular class 
can claim general supremacy’ So it is in 
this sense, as the bearers of a new 
civilization, argues Bottomore, that the 
working-class movement has had histori- 
cal importance in the development of 
modern European society. 

But has this process now come to an 
end? The redefinition and reconstruction 
of the interests of the working class ın the 
later development of capitalist society 
may lead to accommodations and satis- 
faction with a combination of trade 
union action and welfare policies. Impor- 
tantly then the goal of a transition to a 
socialist society loses its appeal. Here 
Bottomore shows his own ‘pessimism of 
the intelligence’ in concluding that the 
‘march into socialism’ as Schumpeter 
called it, has ‘come to an untimely halt’ 
and he regrets ‘the eclipse of the highest 
ideal that has emerged in modern Western 
culture’. He sets out three possible out- 
comes: 


one is that the western societies will 
continue to drift aimlessly and dully 
within the confines of the present 
status quo; . . the other that nation- 
alist fervour . . . and the struggle for 
the world's limited resources will end 
in a nuclear conflict and the extinction 
of any kind of civilised society. 


There is a remoter and more specu- 
lative chance that 


the economic crisis and the tedium of 
our culture will eventually provoke a 
revival of socialism or some new form 
of radicalism and with it a new 
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conviction of the possibilities of human 
progress. (p. 160) 


Bottomore has been criticized severely 
by more optimistic writers such as V. L. 
Allen for his appraisal and conclusions. 
This condemnation reflects Bottomore's 
explanation for these developments. 
Citing trends in capitalist society is 
familiar territory for political sociologists 
and Bottomore deals with these cogently. 
But he also places great stress on the 
betrayal of the socialist project emanating 
from the experiences of eastern Europe. 
It is not only internal changes within the 
socialist movement of western Europe 
which have diminished the appeal of 
socialism. ‘One of the major blows to its 
intellectual and political influence has 
come from the experience of socialism in 
Eastern Europe and above all in the 
USSR’. (p. 157) These centralist socialist 
societies were, in the Stalinist period, 
despotic and have remained authoritarian. 


In no sense can these regimes be said 
to have achieved either the social 
equality or the emancipation of the 
individual which are the essential 
aims of the socialist movement.. .. 
Their character and policies have 
unquestionably bred scepticism about 
socialism as a political goal or in 
many cases outright rejection of it. 
(ibid.) 


Itis this humanitarian and democratic 
vision of socialism and critique of the 
Soviet Union which has incurred for 
Bottomore the wrath of his critics. Yet it 
is because of the consistency with which 
this underlying theme is argued, suppor- 
ted by careful scholarship, that this 
collection of essays forms a coherent 
statement and stands as a good example 
of Bottomore's fine contribution to the 
discipline of political sociology and to 
more general intellectual debate. 

Susanne MacGregor 
Birkbeck College 
Unwersity of London 
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Identity and Stability in Marriage 
Janet Askham Cambridge University Press 
1984 219pp £9.50 


The sociology of the family is replete 
with small-scale solo research projects 
This study of what takes place inside 
‘ordinary’ marnages is within this tra- 
dition. It is based on joint and separate 
interviews with a quota sample of twenty 
married couples from Aberdeen, divided 
equally into manual and non-manual 
occupational class husbands, and short 
(less than five years) and long marriages 
(more than fifteen years). The author 
claims that ‘there is no reason to suppose 
that Aberdeen marriages are atypical of 
marriages anywhere else in provincial 
Britain’. I have my doubts however 
given Aberdeen’s geographical location, 
relative prosperity and its distinctive 
Scottish pattern of housing tenure. 

The aim of the study was to consider, 
from a broadly interactionist perspective, 
what people are trying to achieve within 
marriage. Following Berger and Kellner, 
two possible yet conflicting answers are 
suggested: identity-maintenance and stab- 
ility-maintenance. The thesis advanced 
is that the conditions that favour the 
achievement of identity-maintenance are 
the reverse of those that encourage mantal 
stability. For example, the need for some 
privacy to maintain one’s identity could 
threaten marital stability if ıt became 
excessive. After a careful if somewhat 
brief review of the literature, the findings 
are presented under five headings: con- 
versation, privacy, constraints, personal 
change and relationships with others. 
The conflicting conditions formulated at 
the start of the project were largely 
confirmed though revised in several cases 
Thus it was found that wide-ranging 
conversation does seem to enhance mari- 
tal stability but it needs to be limited if 
that stability is not to be undermined. 
This example of the mantal ‘balancing act’ 
was revised to take into account the tension 
that could be engendered by avoiding 
certain topics of conversation and the 
therapeutic potential of more open con- 
versation. The main conclusion, that 
marriage is a compromise between stability 
and identity maintaining behaviour, is 
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unsurprising but well documented. Finally 
Berger and Kellner are criticized for over- 
simplifying and over-emphasizing the 
identity-building clement of marriage. 

In general this study comes across as 
being basically concerned with the con- 
sensual aspects of marriage with insuffi- 
cient recognition being given to the social 
functions of conflict. This is possibly due 
to the tendency of the researcher to avoid 
probing ‘private concerns’ such as ‘sex, 
money, personal worries and disagree- 
ments’ that may have threatened the 
marital stability of the sample. 

One of the most significant changes 
within marriage is arguably the arrival, 
development and departure of children 
Thus younger couples may be constrained 
to spend a considerable amount of time 
on separate, identity-maintaining family 
and work behaviour compared to post- 
parental couples who may experience the 
opposite. In view of the fact that only a 
small minority of the research couples 
were childless, the relative neglect of this 
dynamic and important aspect of mar- 
riage is regrettable. Similarly, the in- 
teresting finding that occupational class 
and length of marriage differences were 
less noticeable than sex differences was 
also disappointingly underdeveloped. 

However, the overall impression is 
that this is a good example of a theoreti- 
cally informed empirical study that pro- 
vides an interesting and constructive way 
of looking at marital behaviour and 
marital satisfaction 

Stephen Edgell 
University of Salford 


The Politics Of The World-Economy: 
The States, the Movements, and the 
Civilizations Jmmanuel Wallerstein Cam- 
bridge University Press and Pans: edi- 
tions de la Maison des Sciences de 
lHomme 1984 19]pp £1750 (£5.95 


paper) 


Immanuel Wallerstein became justly 
famous by arguing that a world economic 
system emerged out of Europe in the 
fifteenth century — not just that capitalism 
came to encompass the globe, but that its 
systemic properties, 1ts laws of motion, 
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actually constituted modern society. 
Many thought that he dated his world- 
system absurdly early. But criticism was 
muted by the obvious facts that subse- 
quent centuries have corresponded more 
and more closely to his model, and that 
contemporary sociology had become far 
too constrained by its local parish, the 
nation-state, to deal adequately with this 
tendency. Thus we have been awaiting 
impatiently for Wallerstein to apply him- 
self systematically to modern society. We 
have also been wondering what he would 
do with those inconvenient nation-states. 
Rather noticeable in The Modern World- 
System was a disjunction between the 
empirical stress placed on the individual 
states of the European core and the 
scanty attempt made to theorize them. 
This book does not satisfy our highest 
hopes, but it is none the less interesting. 
It is a collection of recent essays, mostly 
already published in a variety of journals. 
Part I contains reflective essays on the 
relationship between world-economy and 
states in (mainly) the twentieth century. 
It 1s the most substantial and I will 
concentrate on it here. Part II examines 
the impact of world-economy and states 
on socialist and other ‘anti-systemic’ move- 
ments. One of its essays, on the origins of 
Eurocommunism, is superb Part III on 
‘civilizations’ and the world-economy is 
flimsier. Nevertheless, on almost every 
page in the book the breadth and boldness 
of Wallerstein’s vision refreshes and stimu- 
lates — even when one cannot agree. 
Wallerstein offers a wealth of general- 
ization and argument, and I can only 
give its general flavour here. He says we 
should first dispense with the notion of 
‘society’ (or its synonym ‘social for- 
mation) and replace it with 'world- 
economy’. The latter gives us the systemic 
properties of the modern world while the 
former is vacuous. A world-economy is 
constituted by a cross-cutting network of 
interlinked commodity chains. These gen- 
erate two principal sets of social relations, 
class struggle between proletarian pro- 
ducers and bourgeois appropriators, and 
market competition among appropriators. 
His stress on the latter is his principal 
elaboration of, and sometimes departure 
from, orthodox Marxism. States and an 
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inter-state system arise as an expression 
of these two sets of class relations and of 
the need to regulate them by force. But 
states only have a contingent role in the 
developmental process. The world- 
system is the capitalist world-economy. 
Development is essentially one of three 
capitalistic logics: increasing mechaniza- 
tion, commodification and contractual- 
ization, occurring in Kondratieff cycles of 
stagnation and expansion. Stagnations 
are solved by a triple process of tech- 
nological change, proletananization, and 
the incorporations of new zones in the 
world-economy. This intensifies class 
and intra-bourgeois struggle over more 
and more of the globe, increasingly 
involving the state. Bourgeois rivalry 
creates nationalism, and the proletariat's 
demands for citizenship convert it into a 
nation-state. This model is applied in the 
essays to various general problems of 
geo-economics, the development of 
modern capitalism and the history and 
prospects of socialism. 

Thus the broad approach is as before. 
Wallerstein is an economic determinist, 
but an observant one. His theory is all 
about capitalism and its laws of motion, 
but he is willing to bring states and the 
state system as important, if contingent, 
actors in overall outcomes. He is able to 
perceive regularities in the patterning of 
states and to relate them in interesting 
ways to capitalist development, but ul- 
timately capitalism determines There is 
much of value in this, and if I ultimately 
disagree, I also learned much. Wallerstein 
is always formidable, whether as illumi- 
nator or opponent. However, I do dis- 
agree, so fundamentally as to render 
invalid in my eyes most of his conclusions. 
Let me set out briefly an alternative 
view. 

Three important aspects of the devel- 
opmental process described by Wallerstein 
do not derive from the internal logic of 
capitalism. Rather they helped constitute 
the world-economy. A particular type of 
state (‘organic’, infrastructurally strong 
but despotically weak), a particular geo- 
political order (multi-state rivalry regu- 
lated by common diplomacy and use of 
war), and classes which were in part 
nationally-confined and -regulated — all 
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these were internal to what Wallerstein 
describes as a world-economy (so were 
other social structures, like patriarchy, 
which are not particularly relevant to 
this particular dispute). Their internal 
logics are analytically independent from 
those capitalist logics he identifies. Wall- 
erstein comes close to accepting this 
when describing class struggle, stressing 
the role of the nation-state in deflecting 
both reformists and revolutionaries from 
the proletariat's global mission. But in 
the last resort he relies on the logic of 
capitalism. Let me just give brief ex- 
amples of what happens if we ignore one 
of these logics, the geo-political. 

As others (like David Calleo) have 
argued, Wallerstein notes rhythms of 
movement between periods in which a 
single state attains a precarious hegemony 
(the United Provinces 1650—1672; Great 
Britain 1873—1896; the USA from 1945) 
and periods of more egalitarian multi- 
state rivalry. But his explanation is 
economistic and capitalistic. Why does 
the USA succeed Britain as hegemonic? 


It is not the state that leaps ahead 
politically and militarily that wins 
the race, but the one that plods along 
improving inch by inch its long-term 
competitivity . .. Wars may be left to 
others, until the climactic world war 
when the hegemonic power must at 
last invest its resources to clinch 
victory. (pp. 45-6) 


That is presumably a jibe at the failure 
of Germany. Myself, I prefer to jibe at 
the catastrophic mistakes of German geo- 
politics — not that the leading nation at 
industrial capitalism should elect to go to 
war, but that it twice fought on two 
fronts at once against all its principal 
rivals. Neither Superpower would have 
emerged without the collective geo-politi- 
cal and military suicide of the Prussian 
and Nazi leaderships. Obviously, there 
are many controversies about such mat- 
ters, as well as an extensive literature 
entirely ignored by Wallerstein. He has 
marched boldly into geo-economics and 
geo-politics armed only with his Marxism. 
It proves ultimately as foolhardy as 
marching — even with the strongest army 
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and economy in the world — into France 
and Russia at the same time. 

Even more remarkable, but consistent 
with his theory, are his predictions for 
the future. As he does not regard the 
Soviet Union as having much to do with 
socialism, and as he does not view US 
and Soviet ruling classes as competitive 
bourgeoisies, he cannot see the struggle 
between the Superpowers as being central 
to the world-economy, or therefore to the 
world system. Therefore it is superstruc- 
tural and will be replaced by one that 
would be more central, a two-way intra- 
bourgeois rivalry, between a Washington- 
Tokyo-Beijung bloc and a Bonn-Paris- 
Moscow bloc. And this will happen ten 
years from the time of writing (1981). I 
will give you good odds, Immanuel! 
There is more in the world than the logic 
of capitalism. 

Michael Mann 
London School of Economics 


Communication Denis McQual Methuen 
(2nd Ed.) 1984 280pp. £5.95 (paper) 


The second edition of this well established 
introductory text includes a rewritten 
opening chapter on communication pro- 
cesses and society, a rewritten summary 
and a new conclusion reviewing the more 
recent literature in a now rapidly ex- 
panding and increasingly complex field. 

Somehow something called communi- 
cation has to be extracted from the 
processes of social life and examined su: 
genes. McQuail, while acknowledging 
that in much social theory society +s 
communication, makes a brave effort to 
keep hold of his subject — more success- 
fully for mass communicaton than in his 
consideration of the primary processes. 
He writes lucidly if not somewhat mono- 
tonously, and his review of the literature 
is wide-ranging and thorough. 

It is, however, excessively timid. And 
it is so in two ways. The first is expressed 
in the book's form, the second in its 
content. McQuail has written a tradi- 
tional textbook, covering a wide range of 
disparate literature He is dispassionate 
and clear. The result is substantially a 
review of the results of work done, in 
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macro- and micro-social analysis, in 
expenments in groups and in laboratories; 
in the analysis of organizational structure 
and on the nature of influence. He 
correctly identifies power and control 
as central to an understanding of the 
process of communication as a whole. 
But the book, as a whole, in its commit- 
ment to empiricism produces no sub- 
stantive arguments of its own, makes no 
tough intellectual decisions, and offers 
little excitement to a new student entering 
the field. 

The timidity of content is reflected in a 
correlative failure to take into account, 
and deal thoroughly with, some of the 
major theories relevant to the study of 
communication that have emerged in the 
last ten to fifteen years. The work of 
Habermas, Bourdieu, Chomsky and the 
various semiologies gain scarcely a men- 
tion The ten years since the first edition 
of the book have been significant and 
exciting. It is a pity that so little of that 
energy (however misplaced) has found 
its way into the second. 

Roger Silverstone 
Department of Sociology and Socal Anthropology 


Brunel Unwersity 


The Atlas of British Politics Robert 
Waller Croom Helm 1985 205pp. £16.95 


Robert Waller’s descriptive efforts on 
British politics are already well-known, 
to both specialist and interested layperson. 
His The Almanac of British Politics (2nd 
ed., 1983) must be one of the recent best- 
selling books in this field. Now he has 
turned from offering verbal vignettes 
about individual constituences to dis- 
playing cartographic expansiveness for 
the country as a whole. 

This book ıs intended to update Kin- 
near’s The Bntish Voter: An Atlas and Survey 
since 1885 (1968) and necessarily begs 
comparison with Crewe and Fox’s largely 
noncartographic Bntish Parliamentary Con- 
stituencies: A Statistical Compendium (1984) 
It presents maps of the constituency- 
level distributions of parties’ support and 
of relevant census-derived variables for 
Great Britian as a whole and for its 
individual regions (some, such as ‘Cen- 
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tral England and East Anglia’ rather 
eccentrically defined) plus Northern Ire- 
land. Variations in the distributions of 
the depicted variables are shown by 
different hatchings and shadings rather 
than by colours. The national maps give 
only crude visual impressions, although 
this is a less serious problem with the 
regional ones. Each map has an accom- 
panying description that highlights its 
essential features and, where relevant, 
gives an elementary statement of the 
significance of the variable concerned 
(e.g., housing tenure) in contemporary 
electoral analysis. However, out of this 
exercise emerges an odd little assortment 
of five cited references (p. 205) that offers 
a less than adequate guide to the range of 
present concerns in British election 
studies. 

Individual constituencies are not label- 
led in the maps; instead, each regional 
section starts with a map naming the 
constituencies within that region Thus, 
looking at p. 45, in order to ascertain the 
identities of three adjacent constituencies 
in the South of England with more than 
65 per cent of their workers classified as 
‘middle class’ (itself a not uncontentious 
concept, though assumed by Waller not 
to be problematic), one refers back to the 
map on p. 38. Then, after a certain 
amount of hesitation and eyestrain, one 
can see that they are Esher, Epsom and 
Ewell, and Mole Valley. I should have 
preferred each constituency to be labelled 
with a small identifying number in all 
maps, with a list by name and number at 
the end of each regional section. 

The book therefore represents electoral 
geography in the ‘eyeballing’ tradition. 
The style is that pioneered by such 
people as André Siegfried at the beginning 
of the century and also used by some 
commentators in this country. It remains 
a respectable major mainstay in French 
electoral analysis. The book therefore 
seems intended for the coffee-table market 
among affluent political amateurs. For 
the specialist its presentations may be of 
some passing interest but are of little 
further use, being no substitute for a 
data-base that permits multivariate anal- 
yses of the distributions of electoral 
phenomena. 
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It would have been appropriate if 
Waller had lifted this book above mere 
coffee-table status by the inclusion of a 
short essay on the history and devel- 
opment of electoral geography in this 
country. Although some geographers have 
written a little on this subject, there is 
still plenty of scope for something ad- 
ditional to be said. An essay on this 
subject would not have lost the book its 
more general appeal. This is an oppor- 
tunity missed. 

Christopher T. Husbands 
London School of Economics 


Fascism and Pre-Fascism in Europe, 
1890—1945; A Bibliography of the 
Extreme Right Philp Rees Harvester/ 
Barnes & Noble 1984 330pp. £50.00 


Those who have done research work 
on the far right will be familiar with 
Philip Rees’s Fasasm in Britain’ An Anno- 
tated Bibliography (1979), an updated 
edition of which would now be welcome. 
Rees has since turned his energies to the 
far right in the rest of Europe and has 
produced a most useful compendium of 
references (though almost all are unan- 
notated). 

Of course, no such effort could ap- 
proach comprehensiveness and Rees does 
not make this claim. After a first section 
on ‘Fascism: General’ he presents material 
on individual countries, with Norway 
first for some reason. Except for a few of 
the smaller countries, references are fur- 
ther subdivided according to subject. 
Works in English do tend to predominate, 
although numerous references in other 
languages appear, particularly for the 
respective countries. 

Rees states his central purpose as 
being ‘to present a representative selection 
of the most cited and the most significant 
writings on the ideology and practice of 
the extreme right’ (p. xiii). He says too 
that it is weighted towards more recent 
contributions. This is surely correct as a 
general principle, although it does some- 
times have the disadvantage of omitting 
works that were significant in their time, 
though now superseded by more sophisti- 
cated studies. Thus, some of the early 
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English-language work on the social 
basis of Nazism is not included; neither 
Fnedrich's 1937 article in the Public 
Opinion Quarterly nor Pollock's 1944 one 
in the American Political Science Review 
appears. 

Rees also claims to give ‘more detailed 
attention to the less well-known countries 
and movements’, although Germany, 
Italy, Spain and France necessarily 
receive the most comprehensive coverage. 
Rees excludes British material, having 
covered it in his earlier publication, but 
his generous definition of Europe allows 
him to include the important case of 
Russia and the Ukraine. 

The book will probably be most useful 
for those interested in the history of the 
far right of some particular European 
country. There seems little likelihood of 
some scholar attempting to distil all the 
material cited in order to emerge with a 
hitherto unrecognized comparative para- 
digm! The price will deter all but the 
most affluent but no library with any 
pretention to academic status. should be 
without its copy. 

Christopher T. Husbands 
London School of Economics 


Prisons and the Process of Justice: The 
Reductionist Challenge Andrew Rutherford 
Heinemann London 1984 214pp. £16.00 


As the title of his ımportant book suggests, 
Andrew Rutherford issues a provocative 
challenge to policy makers and adminis- 
trators concerned with the British Prison 
Service. Drawing together his wealth of 
experience and study as an assistant 
prison governor, as a researcher of some 
American prison regimes and now as a 
university lecturer, Rutherford presents 
a committed critique of the expansionist 
themes that characterize contemporary 
penal policy. Further, he proposes what 
he calls an alternative agenda for future 
policy, which should lead to a dramatic 
reduction of the size of the present prison 
population and the conversion of the 
Home Office from its myopic stance. 
Foucault’s comment about the status 
achieved by the sentence of imprisonment 
by the end of the eighteenth century 
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remains a fitting description of current 
policy, ‘It seems to have no alternative, 
as if carried along by the very movement 
of history.’ 

This is the single reference to Foucault 
in the book; historians of the prison and 
other institutions of social control who 
have captured the attention of sociologists 
in recent years are given equally scant 
attention. The analysis presented les 
more firmly within what might be called 
the traditions of social administration 
rather than those of sociology. 

Dissatisfied with any attempts to 
straightforwardly relate rates of imprison- 
ment to levels of recorded crime or to any 
other social trend — unemployment, for 
example — Rutherford shifts focus from 
factors outside the confines of the formal 
criminal justice system, to the processes 
of decision making within it. Descisions 
to prosecute, to sentence, to grant re- 
mission and so on, lead to the burgeoning 
of our prison estate and population; 
expansion is legitimized 

Documenting the effects of imprison- 
ment on rates of recidivism, on the 
families of prisoners, on the public purse 
and on a reasoned notion of justice, 
Rutherford refutes the argument of in- 
evitable expansion. Imprisonment has to 
be afforded the status of last resort for 
serious offenders. A thoroughgoing scep- 
ticism towards imprisonment amongst 
the judiciary, politicians and civil servants 
in Holland and Japan, which have rela- 
tively small prison populations, and ın 
England during the early part of this 
century when the prison population was 
halved, is documented to secure the 
general argument. 

In brief, Rutherford's alternative 
agenda includes the reduction of the 
physical capacity of the prison system; 
the introduction of minimum standards 
of the physical conditions of prison; 
establishing the optimal prisoner, staff 
ratio, the screening of decisions to prose- 
cute offenders; the provision of early 
release mechanism; a structuring of sen- 
tences of the court towards the use of the 
least restrictive sanction; and some re- 
striction of the criminal law from areas of 
conduct adequately covered by civil stat- 
ute. 
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This 1s a timely book, far too few books 
about the contemporary use and con- 
ditions of imprisonment are available 
Sociologists would perhaps ask Ruther- 
ford to give rather more attention to the 
contemporary historians of social control 
and to theorists of the state, if only to 
qualify their analyses and implicit pre- 
scriptions. Questions remain about the 
justice of executive decision malang when 
remission 1s granted, which Rutherford 
seems rather keen on Some attention to 
the role of Prison Boards of visitors and 
the more general lack of public account- 
ability afforded the Prison Service would 
have greatly enhanced the scope and 
sharpness of enquiry, as would further 
consideration of what little we know 
about public attitudes to sentencing and 
to imprisonment in particular. Criticisms 
and reservations like these should not, 
however, detract from the stimulating 
and straightforwardly human cast of this 
book. 

Simon Holdaway 
Unversity of Sheffield 


Social ing: Politics, Problems, 
Practice Colin Bell and Helen Roberts (eds) 
Routledge & Kegal Paul 1984 230pp. 
£6.95 (paper) 

Social Science Concepts: A Systematic 
Analysis Giovann: Sarton (ed.) Sage 1984 
455pp. £26.50 

Basic Dilemmas in the Social Sciences 
Hubert Blalock Jr Sage 1984 182pp. £15.95 


Here are three further examples from 
the familiar ‘what-to-do-about-the-crisis’ 
genre. Being sociology texts, the crisis 
referred to is, of course, the methodological 
anomie which besets the discipline and 
not the rumblings going on in the world 
out there. All three begin by preaching a 
similar homily about the lack of credibility 
of sociology but go on to teach totally 
different lessons about the path to meth- 
odological righteousness. For Blalock the 
promised land will still be reached by 
rigorous adherence to the canons of 
science, though opponents will be more 
inclined to see this as clinging in vain to 
the wreckage of positivism. Sartori et al. 
are different kinds of fundamentalists, 
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who literally believe that ‘in the beginning 
was the word’ and Social Science Concepts 
consists of a monumental ground-clearing 
exercise which attempts to show how we 
can develop a consistent and communi- 
cable set of common concepts. Bell and 
Roberts, by contrast, are well known as 
founder members of the ‘it-ain’t-what- 
you-do-it’s-the-way-that-you-do-it’ school 
of methodology; their agnosticism leads 
them to forsake the instructional mode of 
prescriptive methodology for the getting 
of sociological wisdom through the me- 
dium of the folk tale. 

For Blalock, sociology is embattled 
because defects in our intellectual culture 
have led to disagreement and fragmen- 
tation rather than solidarity in the face of 
the basic and genuine methodological 
problems that confront social analysis. 
Blalock is, of course, writing as perhaps 
the establishment figure in the establish- 
ment school of American Sociology and 
he is plainly disappointed that sociology 
has not assessed itself around a dominant 
paradigm based on his own view of 
sociological method. He represents the 
difficulties confronting social science and 
a series of problems which occur simul- 
taneously and which at present we are 
only capable of picking off in ones and 
twos The challenge is thus to evolve an 
all embracing method to handle com- 
plexity, measurement problems, social 
change, diversity of behaviour, as well as 
something he refers to as ‘fuzzy reality’. 
The great difficulty here is the alarming 
propensity to translate these issues into 
the language of structural equation mod- 
elling, measurement error, scaling theory 
and so forth. For instance the complexity 
issue is rendered as the need to use 
models which may require 50 to 100 
variables and, even more remarkably, all 
the problems of historical analysis and 
social change reduce to a discussion of 
the problem of using models with dif- 
ferential lag-periods and the difficulties 
of tume-series data. 

Most alarming, however, is his 
ten-page critique of the 'anti-science 
attack', which is dismissed as consisting 
of ‘vague assertions’ about free-will, non- 
comparability of culture and so forth as 
well as providing ‘smokescreens’ and 
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over-aggregated claims’ about bias. Never 
can the intellectual core of the whole of 
interpretatitve, historical and comparative 
sociology have been so casually discarded. 
Clearly what is lacking in a book claiming 
to cover the basic dilemmas of social 
science is any reference to the classic and 
contemporary debates on how society is 
constituted and how social regularities 
are reproduced. It seems that Blalock 
and his school have enjoyed splendid 
isolation for so long that we cannot 
seriously expect them to trouble over the 
matter of whether such regularities can 
adequately be represented as the vari- 
ables and inter-relationship in statistical 
models. 

This is a great pity since many of 
Blalock’s secondary comments on the 
professional norms and practices of the 
discipline are most pertinent, particularly 
his point that theory has tended to 
become diffuse and propositionless and 
concentrates instead on meta-theoretical 
bickering and name-calling. Unfortu- 
nately any potential readership from 
those criticized on this score will, with 
some justification, never open this book 
and Blalock will continue preaching only 
to the converted 

The Sartori volume is the major product 
of the deliberations of COCTA (Com- 
mittee on Conceptual and Terminological 
Analysis), a group organized under the 
auspices of the International Political 
Science Association and the International 
Sociological Association. It consists of 
discussions of the selected concepts — 
Consensus, Development, Ethnicity, In- 
tegration, Political Culture, Power and 
Revolution which utilize an analytic 
procedure set forth by Sartori in the 
opening chapter of the work The belief 
that unites that task, is a relatively 
unusual one in these days when we have 
come to accept the discursive nature of 
knowledge, namely that unless we begin 
with clearly defined concepts, social re- 
search is bound to be defective. In short, 
concepts are theory-forming rather than 
theory-formed Sartori presents a series 
of ten guidelines for conceptual analysis 
which consist of a series of distinctions 
between such terms as term, concept, 
synonym, definition, intension, extension, 
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boundary, connotation, denotation, se- 
mantic field and so on as well as the rules 
for increasing the adequacy and par- 
simony of the concepts finally chosen to 
designate any particular field. It is a little 
hard to judge how faithfully each author 
has followed these guidelines in producing 
the glossaries and overviews of the selected 
concepts but one undoubtedly comes 
away with the feeling that terms like 
‘development’ are so overloaded that 
without some attempt to find unambigu- 
ous terms for its various characterizations, 
authors will increasingly talk past each 
other. 

Social Science Concepts is thus to be 
recommended simply from the point of 
view of the scholarly effort that has gone 
into the production of the various gloss- 
aries; it will undoubtedly serve as the 
basis of the literature review in many a 
thesis on the above mentioned concepts 
Some reservations, however, must be 
expressed on the potentialities of the 
project as a whole I, for one, doubt that 
it is possible to insist on terminological 
purity in the absence of a discussion of a 
method of analysis, explanation and, 
perhaps even, proof. It would seem to me 
that those disciplines that have attained 
a high degree of conceptual rigour have 
not done so through a semantic project 
per se, but by the integration of theory 
and method around a formal/mathe- 
matical language. So whilst we are un- 
likely to universally adopt the COCTA 
newspeak, this underlabour of conceptual 
clarification will remain an important 
contribution 

Social Researching joms that valuable 
family of texts based on the assumption 
that sociological methodology can never 
be formulated in terms of rules and 
prescriptions but that we must seek to 
understand method as ‘logic-in-use’ which 
can only be recovered and passed on by 
researchers stepping back in critical self- 
scrutny of their own work. In this 
respect the book surpasses previous efforts 
of its type in that 1t reports research in 
progress as well as the studies of those 
other than the renowned and the re- 
marked upon and so manages to avoid 
the self-justificatory rationalizations to 
which the approach is prone. In this case 
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the net is thrown wider than case histories 
of research projects and includes pieces 
on funding agencies, postgraduate training 
and publication. Also firmly on the 
agenda, if not in the title is the ‘feminist 
position’, both in the institutional sense 
of the influence of gender on research 
status and the attempt to articulate the 
techniques and strategies of a genuine 
feminist methodology. 

Of course all this does not add up to a 
coherent whole, nor is it meant to but it 
is possible to recognize certain tendencies 
in the approach, now that the ‘yarn- 
spinning’ school has become more firmly 
established. The ‘debunking’ mode, the 
love of ‘inside dope’ seems to have grown 
even stronger in this volume; several 
times we are informed darkly that save 
for libel laws, the official secrets act and 
churlish research directors, even more 
startling revelations would have been 
forthcoming. One wonders whether the 
style of the strong programme in the 
sociology of science is not too closely 
imitated here; over-close attention to the 
politics and personalities of research can 
too easily lead to a reading that method- 
ological considerations play no part in 
shaping day to day inquiry. Another 
tendency to note is that contrary to the 
logic of the project as a whole, some 
contributions adopt a more declarative, 
barrier-erecting and in the end rather 
prescriptive tone. Finch, for example, in 
writing of the strategies which would 
constitute a sociology for women tells us 
yet again of the need for personal identi- 
fication in interviewing in a manner 
which conveys the impression we had to 
await the arrival of feminist methodology 
in general and Oakley in particular to be 
aware of the limitations of the formal 
interview. This accords with another 
feature of the book, which 1s a drifting 
away from the ‘decent methodological 
pluralism’ of Bell’s previous collections 
into a near-exclusive concern with 
meaning-centred methods. Other meth- 
odological strategies tend of course to be 
rather badly served by this confessional 
approach since the attempt to cling to 
some external standards makes for much 
less exciting reading. Only when the likes 
of Blalock and Sartori are persuaded to 
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contribute to such a volume should we be 

convinced by the rhetoric which informs 

us that this approach is a ‘good deal more 

instructive than conventional methods 
text books’. 

Ray Pawson 

University of Leeds 


Max Weber’s Insights and Errors 
Stanislav Andreskt Routledge & Kegan 
Paul London 1984 195pp. £16.95 


This is a vigorous, enjoyable and very 
personal book; a lively meditation on 
both Weber and Andreski by Andreski. 
The tone is brisk, dismissive, common- 
sensical—one is at times reminded of 
Professor Andreski’s Social Sciences as 
Sorcery of 1972 It is a useful book and I 
would urge it on students did it cost less, 
for though it is sometimes slipshod and 
ignores nearly all of the work of other 
writers on Weber in the last twenty 
years, it is always clear, central and 
argumentative. It is very far from a work 
of idolatry towards Weber, but it 1s au 
fond respectful and honest. 

What I distinguish in Weber between 
his formal sociology and his substantive 
sociology enables me to characterize this 
volume: Andreski is, all in all dismissive 
of the former and admires the latter. His 
contempt for Weber on rationality in 
society is, I judge, mistaken but refreshing. 
What Weber intended is I think defensible 
and lucid. It is largely true as social 
diagnostics of his age and even of ours. I 
know. perfectly well that the ‘laws’ of the 
Barotse are rationally justifiable, but I 
know very well why the positive law of 
modern societies is more rational — which 
is not to say better. Indeed I think in this 
area Andreski is making category and 
semantic mistakes. But his case is worth 
arguing. 

Something similar could be urged 
about his treatment of charisma, and so 
on. But what is excellent, provoking and 
useful 1s the study of Weber as compara- 
tive and structural sociologist of history 
Few books have thus made the sheer 
excitement of Weber in this róle so 
evident and so persuasive. The continuing 
richness of Weber, sixty-five years after 
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his death, in knowledge and fertility of 
ideas is splendidly apparent. The qualities 
that made Andreski’s Military Organisation 
and Society so exciting more than a 
generation back are all here at full play. 
And, in so short a book very little is 
missing. 

Some cavils should be made. It is not 
reasonable to assume that all readers 
have read all Andreski, and by definition 
until it is published one cannot judge his 
forthcoming work on syphilis! It is a pity 
that Creel is so highly regarded as 
sinologist. It 1s sad that the English 
reader may not realize that another 
sinologist, Eberhard, is available 1n their 
language. Andreski accepts Chandler 
and Fox’s estimates of urban populous- 
ness in c. 1600. I don’t. Andreski is very 
just about Weber’s contemporaries like 
Sombart and Brentano but Troeltsch is 
missing. More should be said about 
Weber’s political sociology, and so on. 
Nevertheless one can say here that this 
book is fun — and in Weber studies as in 
sociology in general this is very, very 
rare. 

Donald G. MacRae 
LSE 


Aesthetic Theory T. W. Adoro Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul 1984 526pp £26.50 
Adorno Martın Jay Fontana Modern 
Masters 1984 192pp. £2.50 (paper) 


The production of a routine review of 
Adorno's text would be an act of dis- 
respect. His obsession was with discord, 
with the conflict between reason and 
reality, with the dissonance between 
thought and its object. He thought that 
such difference (and the resemblance to 
Derrida's formulations is not without 
some significance) should be encouraged, 
for such faithlessness marked a protest 
against the repressive social order. The 
only authentic protests, however, were 
those without promises. One might almost 
say that they should be without content 
or, at least, that their content should only 
be expressive of that which was being 
rejected. The problem of form, and of 
innovations within the sphere of form, 
then, becomes critical. For the burden of 
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difference has to be taken up by form and 
not by content. It is probably this con- 
stellation of ideas, for which we must 
express our indebtedness to Adorno, 
whose time has.now come: we can see 
this in the growing interest in modernism 
and post-modernism within social theory, 
an interest which is only partly continuous 
from the debates over structuralism and 
post-structuralism which, in this earlier 
form, did not recognize the role of form 
as a critical weapon within (and it is 
necessary to employ Heideggerian lan- 
guage at this point) the now. Although 
the basis of Adorno's Negative Dralectics 
was, at least in part, a trenchant critique 
of Heideggerian existentialism, the force 
of that critique lying in the juxtaposition 
of National Socialist politics and the 
Jargon of authenticity’ (a critique which, 
by the way, is borne out, to an extent, by 
Heidegger's complaint, in 1950, that ıt 
was unfair, within a society where anyone 
could jon the Communist Party, to deplore his 
temporary and subsequently very much 
regretted membership of the National 
Socialist Party), there is, nevertheless, a 
sense in which Adorno mught be seen as 
a philosopher of existence. We might say 
this because Adorno rejects historical 
teleologies whether of Marxist or liberal 
cast and, thus, his concern to locate the 
existent within the totality of the present 
can only develop a critical edge from 


within what 1s given by the present. One 


might then see Adorno as the most recent 
stage in the development of a phenomen- 
ology of the social world, beginning with 
Husserl's timeless universal essences, 
followed by Heidegger’s double shift, 
from the object to the subject, and from 
outside history into time. With Sartre's 
critique of Heidegger's construct of the 
subject, it might have appeared that the 
hne had ended, for he introduced the 
ideas of struggle and, later, of true and 
false supra-individual historical projects. 
But Adorno continues the line, revealing 
that its last developments were predicated 
upon a groundless optimism, affirming 
that the present totality is all that there 
positively is, and so raising the unanswer- 
able question of how a desirable other 
might be conceptualized in other than 
positive terms. This 1s the key question of 
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negative dialectics. It is also, Adorno 
believed, the project of modern art that it 
should seek through form some kind of 
answer to this question of how to show 
the other without making it a part of a 
false reality. To put this another way, 
perhaps modern art can negatively signify 
the absence at the heart of social reality 
without at the same time making a place 
for it, a place like heaven or the future. 
Rudiger Bubner has suggested that 
Adorno’s true legacy is to be found in 
Aesthetic Theory. One would agree with 
that only with three quite specific mis- 
givings. First, it lacks the poetic imagin- 


ation and narrative continuity of some of ` 


his other works; its pure intellectual 
distillations are a kind of betrayal of the 
aesthetic itself. Second, the very idea of a 
‘true legacy’ should have been anathema 
to Adorno, but one suspects that ıt was 
not. Within contemporary aesthetics, the 
motivations of the artist are paradig- 
matically held to be irrelevant to the 
value of the work whose statement is 
immanent to itself, in the space of its 
dialogue with the total other. This is 
Adorno’s position, and one consequence 
of ıt would be that to raise any question 
of Adorno’s inauthenticity would be 
beside the point. If the cost of the 
intellectually impeccable base position of 
negative dialectics is the excision of 
notions like care and honesty, then 
perhaps we should think about what 
false value is being placed on logical 
compulsion within thought. Third, Aes- 
thetic Theory never finally justifies itself. It 
contains not one line in its five hundred 
pages that says why the book had to be 
written. In this sense, it is a work, 
perhaps a great work, of convention. It 
starts from the premise that theorizing is 
the premise. Perhaps it is right that that 
is the premise, but the whole project of 
negative dialectics would appear to have 
arisen out of a thorough ambivalence 
toward that premise. 

If knowledge of Adorno’s writings is 
required, then Martin Jay’s book is quite 
a painless way to acquire it. But if it is a 
matter of acquiring the right to be 
disrespectful and irresponsible, and of 
experiencing, from the standpoint of 
theory, that alienated abstractness of 
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theory which 1s the necessary refracting 
murror of the alienated abstractness of 
real relations, then engage with Aesthetic 
Theory, to see, as Weber put it, how much 


you can stand 
Roy Boyne 
Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic 


Reading Althusser: An Essay on Struc- 
tural Marxism Steven B. Smith Cornell 
University Press 1984 230pp. $19.95 


If there is any prospect more daunting 
than reading Althusser’s version of what 
Marx really meant, it is reading someone 
telling us what Althusser really meant. 
Yet one has to agree with Steven Smith 
that Althusser’s work has been neglected 
in social theory and is much too impor- 
tant to be left to partisan polemics. 

Smith rejects the sorts of charges 
which align Althusser with Stalinism on 
the grounds that they entail too simple a 
reading of Althusser. They are inaccurate, 
indiscriminate and constructed on shaky 
definitions of what ‘orthodox Marxism’ 
actually is; and if a theoretical ‘anti- 
humanism’ along with structuralist, class 
determinism were taken to be a justifi- 
cation for Stalinism, then many other 
leading figures of contemporary thought 
would also have to bear the charge. 

Thankfully, Smith also rejects Althuss- 
er’s own hermeneutic prescription to 
ignore the author’s intent and ‘read the 
text’. While this essay does not take a 
‘symptomatic’ reading of Althusser it 
does begin sympathetically The basic 
Marxian concepts and Althusser’s view 
of them are lucidly explained. The theor- 
ist’s work is set nicely into its intellectual 
and political context: Stalinism and the 
cult of personality, the Sino-Soviet split, 
the development of a neo-Marxist hu- 
manism influenced by exstentialism and, 
most importantly, the deep seated French 
radical tradition based on Jacobinism 
which delayed the advent of Marxism in 
France, are all discussed. 

But many have found structuralism, 
particularly the Althusserian brand, to 
be difficult enough to swallow let alone 
digest. Although none could deny that ‘it 
is impossible for even the most careful 
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author to be the sole determiner of the 
text's meaning’, it has always seemed to 
me to carry the arrogance of scholarship 
too far to ignore the author's statement of 
intent and suppose much more than the 
text actually claims for itself. However, 
Smith manages to make Althusser's con- 
cerns more intelligible in the light of the 
‘idiosyncratic forms of Marxism’ which 
had been created by the rehabilitation of 
Hegel and by Sartreian existentialism 
which emphasized human agency and 
reduced the value of the dialectic to that 
of an heuristic device. 

Similarly, Smith suggests that the 
notion of the *problematic', which 'thinks 
through’ the writer of a text, was construc- 
ted to counter the solipsistic tendency of 
straight phenomenology in which struc- 
turalism has its roots. Even this makes 
more sense when its origins in, and 
parallels with, the Kuhnian concept of 
‘paradigm’ are made clear. Thus the 
notion of ‘coupure’ is essential to the idea 
that scientific advance in general depends 
on epistemological breaks between old 
problematics and new ones. 

Of course, a careful reading of Althusser 
is crucial to the development of an 
adequate critique; and, in making him 
intelligible, the flaws in his argument are 
revealed. For example, while Althusser 
regards it as fallacious to constantly seek 
the germ or anticipation of an idea in an 
earlier work, even he acknowledges that 
Marx's ‘coupure’ was not ‘clean’. Is it 
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such anathema for Althusserian struc- 
turalists and Kuhnians alike that new 
problematics/paradigms in certain fields 
could actually evolve? In a similar vein, 
Smith goes on to point to the inadequacy 
of Althusser’s distinction between ideology 
and science and the unproductiveness of 
a theory of history which is to be judged 
on its own internal criteria of validity 
regardless of empirical verification. 
Ultimately Smith confirms what one 
suspected all along. that what Althusser 
finishes up with is something which 
derives from Marx but can only be 
regarded as Marxism 1f one completely 
re-interprets the source. Althusser has 
dispensed with Marx’s optimism about 
the future of man, instead he ‘.. . teaches 
the inevitable triumph not of man over 
history but of structure over man’. In the 
elimination of intentionality, human 
agency and any teleological conception 
of history even the agency of Marx is 
seen as irrelevant for the emergence of 
‘Marxist’ theory. Smith concludes by 
criticizing the inward-looking esoteric 
intellectual tradition which Althusser 
represents and which constitutes the 
final break with classical Marxism. 
There is nothing new in this book: but 
its cogent exposition, a sustained critique 
and some clear writing is just what is 
needed as an introduction to under- 
standing Althusser. 
Ron Iphofen 
Coleg Harlech 
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Socialist stratification and 
sociological survival* + 


The history of Russian sociology predates the October revolution and 
is inextricably intertwined with that of the progressive intelligentsia. 
The relinquishment of its early tradition and the discontinuities in its 
subsequent development can only be understood by reference to 
political factors. Yet, in the early phase of the Soviet regime, the 
contribution which sociology could make to a better understanding of 
social reality — hence its potential role as a guide for policy 
formulation — had been acknowledged. Thus in the early 1920s 
Bukharin recognized that 


Among the social sciences there are two important sciences which 
examine not a particular sphere of social life, but the whole of social 
life in all its complexity. These are on the one hand history, on the 
other — sociology. ! 


The research conducted during the 1920s by, e.g. A.N. Jesimov on 
rural collectivities and G.S. Strumlin on the time budgets of different 
social groups and strata, dealt with key areas of the newly emerging 
society. Indeed these projects concentrated on two of the most 
complex problems facing the new regime — that of agrarian 
organization (which, as Khrushchev’s Agrovilles showed, was to 
prove a lasting one) and that of differences in life style within a 
population whose life chances were being forcibly equalized. It is thus 
clear that the continuation of this work would have of necessity 
revealed awkward facts, e.g. the failure to standardize economic and 
social conditions in the urban and the rural areas, and also the 
durable differences in living standards within the total population. 
While the State policy was egalitarian, such disclosures could 
arguably be valuable to pinpoint and help eradicate survivals of the 
pre-revolutionary system of social stratification. However, after the 
rejection of uravnilovka (downward levelling) under Stalin, they would 
merely have embarrassed the leadership by stressing the gap between 
the highly differentiated system of rewards and the professed ideal of 
the Party. The need for skilled personnel in a period of rapid 
industrialization and the unavoidability of relying on material stimuli 
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to encourage the acquisition of infrequent skills and the assuming of 
responsibilities, were advocated to legitimate ‘delevelling’. Yet any 
investigation into the full extent of income differentials and other 
privileges, and a fortiori any attempt to assess the degree of overlap 
between remunerations and qualifications, would have contradicted 
two basic tenets of Stalin’s policy — secrecy and a deliberate 
withdrawal of State decisions from the sphere of scientific enquiry. 
Hence the emerging sociological schoo] of the Leninist period was 
condemned to disappear, while any survival of ‘grand manner’ theory 
building could only occur in emigration. (In fact, the legacy of 
Russian sociology is epitomized by the writings of Sorokin in the USA 
and of Gurvitch in France). 

The discontinuation of sociological research under Stalin and the 
prohibition of courses in this ‘bourgeois’ subject were of course related 
to the general discredit into which the social sciences had fallen at the 
time. 


One of the consequences of the cult of personality was the lowering 
of the prestige of the social sciences. The activity of scientists in this 
field was rendered extremely difficult and was not infrequently 
limited to quoting Stalin, repeating him in one’s own words or 
commenting upon him. Dogmatism, scholasticism and doctrinair- 
ianism — alien to Marxism-Leninism — prevailed at the time.” 


While this is, no doubt, a correct description of the lowly position to 
which social scientists were reduced as mere echoes of the official 
ideology,? it does not account for the special case of sociology, singled 
out as intrinsically bourgeois and incorporated into philosophy. By 
contrast, other disciplines were alleged to exist in two different guises: 
one of these was the Marxist-Leninist which could — within the 
shifting limits of doctrinal orthodoxy and political expediency — be 
taught and practiced in the Soviet Union, whereas the other prevailed 
in the capitalist world. Yet sociology stood condemned because its 
western bourgeois exponents questioned Marx's macro-theory of 
society. 


The progressive development of history has overthrown and 
overthrows all possible bourgeois schools characterised only by the 
defence of the capitalist regime of slavery. Contemporary bourgeois 
sociology openly proclaims the imperalist theories of racism, of 
racial inequality between nations, the cosmopolitan theories of the 
abolition of national sovereignty and of subordination to Anglo- 
American capitalism, the reactionary Malthusian theory of popu- 
lation growth according to which the source of evil is not the 
bourgeois regime based on exploitation, but ‘excess’ population, 
the murderous theory of geopolitics. Social development abolishes 
all these ‘theories’.* 
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Attacks in the same vein could be quoted against other bourgeois 
sciences, for example, against law? for not taking into account the 
basic contradictions of capitalist formation. Yet the constitution of a 
Marxist legal science was considered as an appropriate, even as a 
necessary form of refutation. The same applied to all social sciences — 
harnessed to official ideology, constrained by dogmatic pronounce- 
ments and political pressures — but, unlike sociology, not silenced by 
Stalinist Russia. ' 

Paradoxically, both Lenin and Stalin stressed the major sociological 
problem raised by the persistence and accentuation of social 
inequalities in Soviet society. The concept of non-antagonistic classes 
which Stalin launched in 1935, at the time when agrarian policy 
became more lenient and when the co-existence of State ownership in 
industry with collective ownership in agriculture was officially 
accepted, represented an attempt to solve the dilemma of social 
differentiation under socialism. At the very outset of the Soviet 
regime, Lenin had urged for a redefinition of ‘class’ as a sociological 
category to fit the changed relationships of production.’ By abolishing 
the private ownership of means of production, the October Revolution 
had made capitalist exploitation obsolete. Hence the Marxian 
definition of class, based on private property and ensuing oppression, 
could only apply to the analysis of capitalist societies. If, in Lenin's 
own words, ‘classes are groups such that some can appropriate the 
labour of others’,® they no longer existed after the advent of a socialist 
economy. It was impossible for class divisions to outlast class 
oppression, unless the concept became divorced from the nature of 
ownership (i.e. capitalism) to be related to its form (i.e. agrarian or 
industrial). This approach, suggested by Lenin and spelt out by Stalin 
in his theory of non-antagonistic classes, ‘emphasized relations to 
various means of production rather than various relations to means of 
production’. Although Stalin was to repudiate it in 1945, it 
reappeared in the work of Soviet sociologists in later years, e.g. in 
Glezerman’s article on ‘Class differentiation and Social levelling’ in 
1963.!? A reinterpretation designed to fit a less collectivized economy 
was propounded in post-war Poland by Minc!! whose theory has 
strong Saint-Simonian overtones in its emphasis on the solidarity of 
producers. 

All subsequent versions shared the initial weakness of Stalin’s 
dichotomization in failing to assign not only the so-called intellectual 
producers, but also the purveyors of services to either of the basic 
classes. Consequently the intelligentsia was described as a stratum!” 
rather than a class. It was treated as a residual category, with tertiary 
workers defined as ‘intellectual’ (or ‘mental’) even when they failed to 
possess formal qualifications or in extreme cases to do non-manual 
jobs (e.g. the waiter makes a peculiar intellectual worker).'? Thus, 
while the theory of non-antagonistic classes represented an attempt to 
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incorporate the change from exploitative relations of production (as in 
Marx’s analysis of capitalism) to co-operation in production (as in 
Adam Smith's theory of solidarity among producers,’ it failed to 
cover the producers of non-material goods. The growth of the tertiary 
sector — albeit delayed by the pressures of planned industrialization, 
the war and subsequent reconstruction — was bound to highlight this 
deficiency. Less and less apt to provide a basis for the study of socialist 
stratification, the concept of class was increasingly seen as limited to 
the analysis of capitalist societies. The polarization into oppressors 
and oppressed — updated by relying on Lenin’s theory of imperialism 
rather than on Marx’s theory of emmizeration, in other words by 
letting the concept of proletariat extend to describe racial and 
national groups rather than a class stricto sensu — was officially 
diagnosed as the ineluctable outcome of capitalist productive relations. 
In dealing with western bourgeois societies, there was no discrepancy 
between the doctrinal statements of the party and theoretical writings 
of sociologists. Both admitted the logical inacceptability of applying 
the concept of class, rooted in economic exploitation, to the study of 
their own society, whose economic organization precludes it. Hence in 
the expression ‘non-antagonistic classes’, the term ‘class’ was used in 
a totally different sense from that of Marxian theory and could be 
replaced by ‘stratum’ without any loss or dilution of meaning. 

The semantic implications of defining a society as classless — 
which appears prima facie synonymous with or at least tantamount to 
‘egalitarian’ — contributed to delaying the acceptance of strata as 
correct analytical categories for the study of Soviet stratification. 
However, having condemned the theory of non-antagonistic classes as 
ideologically unsound rather than as descriptively incorrect (though it 
was both), Stalin advanced the thesis of a division into occupational 
groups. While the long-term interests of all such groups were identical 
(and served by the Party), their short-term interests might differ, in 
particular when scarce and valued resources had to be allocated 
within society. It was the Party which adjudicated between conflicting 
claims in such cases. Thus the existence of inequalities in Soviet 
society could not only be acknowledged as a fact (and as a natural 
feature of the transition period to communism), but legitimated in the 
short run by reference to the unequal contributions which the various 
strata made to the general welfare. At a time when the scale of 
remunerations was widened and the hierarchical nature of Soviet 
society accentuated, this policy was linked with an emphasis on the 
inputs of occupational categories into the productive processes. 
Rather than relations to various means of production (as in the theory 
of non-antagonistic classes), it was the existence of various contributions 
to production which was then stressed. Hence the privileges awarded 
to the white-collar groups were accounted for by the higher 
qualifications and heavier responsibilities of their members. The 
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concept of qualification, witnessing to the possession of a scarce and 
socially valued skill, permitted to link unequal treatment with 
individual merit of relevance to society. Thus inequalities could not 
only be justified on meritocratic grounds, but also shown to be 
outwardly compatible with the egalitarian ideology to which lip- 
service continued to be paid. 

Actually this legitimating function emerged only when the legitimacy 
of ‘socialist stratification’ was likely to be challenged. In other words, 
qualifications could serve to exonerate Soviet society from accusations 
of 'embourgeoisement' — but these were hardly conceivable in Russia 
under Stalin. Even after the thaw, it was mainly either in TE pa 
context, as at the Eighth Congress of Sociology at Evian in 1966,'? 
in popular democracies — more sensitive to the danger of etis 
reconquista, if only because the old regime was much more recent — 
that full use was made of this ‘defensive’ concept. Thus Polish 
sociologists, virtually unanimous in their rejection of ‘non-antagonistic 
classes' as a tool of analysis, emphasized the difference between strata 
differentiation and class division prior to studying the former in their 
own, the latter in capitalist societies. 

The similarity between this interpretation of stratification under 
socialism and the functionalist theory upheld by Davis and Moore 
and their followers hardly requires elaborating.'? In both cases, an 
existing system of social inequalities, related though not reducible to 
the division of labour, was buttressed by emphasizing that the well- 
being of society as a whole accounts for the existence and requires the 
perpetuation of privileges, described as incentives. In both cases, the 
focus was on the complementarity of group interests and on the purely 
temporary and largely illusory character of any contradictions which 
their members might perceive between such interests. Hence the two 
theories were equally conservative, their optimism about the stability 
of the society with which they dealt matched in each case by an equal 
complacency about its ethical foundations. They both assumed that 
social hierarchies were justified by virtue of their utility and that this 
justification was accepted by members of the less highly rewarded 
groups to the extent that scales of remuneration were seen to vary 
with the usefulness of occupations. Consequently qualifications 
represented both the objective criteria whereby access to the best 
rewarded positions could be gained and the outward badges showing 
that such privileges were fully deserved by their holders. The 
meritocratic implications were clear and enabled inequalities to be 
presented as rational, necessary and fair — hence durable. 

Where a difference appears to exist between the functionalist 
approach and the theory of socialist stratification is in the analysis of 
causes of origin. Functionalists tended to attribute to the logic of 
industrialism the centrality of occupation as the criterion to which 
all dimensions of stratification become subsumed; in short, they 
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acknowledged the primacy of economic requirements. On the other 
hand, socialist stratification was presented as the historical product of 
revolutionary events rather than the outcome of worldwide techno- 
logical change. Hence, in the former view, industrialization of 
necessity entailed convergence between the societies undergoing this 
process, whatever their political regime. However, to the Marxist 
sociologist, major inequalities in western societies could not be merely 
the consequence of their occupational structure while the private 
ownership of means of protection endured and perpetuated the 
structural conflict between propertied and propertyless. The logic of 
capitalist industrialism spells class conflict, in accordance with 
Marxian theory. The logic of socialist industrialism is intrinsically 
different, since the elimination of class exploitation has put an end to 
the lasting opposition of interests inherent in the capitalist mode of 
production. It is this absence of structural conflict which constitutes 
the superiority of socialist societies, according to the doctrine of the 
Party and also to such orthodox sociological analysis as, e.g., A. 
Bauman's Outline of the Marxist Theory of Society. 

This initial difference posited by eastern European sociologists 
between their own and capitalist societies meant that they rejected a 
priori the applicability of functional analysis to the latter, yet adopted 
functionalism to study socialist stratification. They retained conflict 
theory as a framework for analysing the internal contradictions of 
American society (investigated especially by Polish sociologists as the 
pattern of capitalism), its disintegrative factors and disruptive forces. 
In emphasizing the objective character of class interests and their 
opposition under capitalism, they remained within the boundaries of 
doctrinal conformism. Arguably, they did so too when studying 
socialist stratification in concentrating on functional differentiation 
within an integrated society, on the complementarity of group 
interests and on the concordance between remunerations and 
contributions. This approach did not only posit the existence of 
widespread consensus, but endowed it with the related attributes of 
legitimacy and durability. In fact, all the features at which criticisms 
are often levelled in the case of American functionalism — the 
confusion between facts and values, the condemnation of non- 
conformism as deviance, the underlying social quietism — could be 
construed as expedient in the political context of eastern Europe. Yet, 
in spite of the reassuring assumptions attendant upon this framework, 
Polish sociology did not confirm the optimistic view that existing 
social inequalities were both objectively founded and subjectively 
accepted.!* Research revealed areas in which consensus appeared to 
be eroded or lacking, discrepancies between individual and group 
ratings on the scales of remuneration and of prestige — what 


Wesolowski termed, ‘a dissociation of social hierarchies'.!? 
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In a capitalist society the distribution of values is mainly 
cumulative: high income, high political influence, high prestige, 
characterize the social position of some, and their lack or low 
degree that of others. . . . In a socialist society a certain 
decomposition of social position occurs and is closely correlated 
with the non-cumulative distribution of universally desired values.?? 


Since this was perceived by the population as a departure from the 
meritocratic tenets of official ideology, it generated resentment at an 
internal contradiction of the system. 


New conditions have brought about a weakening of the connections 
between the major social hierarchies. In the consciousness of an 
important part of our society to higher echelons of education and to 
qualifications do not correspond appropriately higher echelons in 
the hierarchy of remuneration, of prestige and of power.?! 


Not only did the tendency towards income equalization — much 
more pronounced in the popular democracies than in the Soviet 
Union — result in divorcing levels of earnings from qualifications 
and, consequently, from prestige, according to Wesolowski's and 
Sarapata's studies,” it also, contrary to the postulated correlation 
between educational attainment and access to valued resources, 
resulted in a lack of significance of formal qualifications in the 
political sphere. The grounds on which decision-makers were selected 
did not undergo (possibly because they could not bear) objective 
scrutiny. Thus 


a comprehensive study of power distribution in Poland still awaits 
its author. Owing to lack of reliable investigations, detailed data on 
its composition, prevailing type of career, sources and levels of 
recruitment, degree of i f inner cohesion and uniformity of attitudes 
etc. are not available.?? 


At the same time as the uncertainty about criteria for their selection, 
the likelihood that their rewards were not commensurate with the 
value of their work for the community, proved damaging to the 
prestige of political and economic managers. Nor could doubts in this 
respect be dispelled, partly because the nature of their tasks rendered 
evaluation difficult, partly because such analyses were discouraged as 
potentially- subversive. The obvious disregard of formal] qualifications 
for political promotion?* and the inadequate material rewards they 
generally commanded in the professions sufficed to disprove the 
orthodox view whereby they were the sole channel of upward mobility 
in popular democracies. Yet they were officially held to be the only 
legitimate means to this end. Thus not only did the meritocratic 
defence of social differentiation under socialism (by reference to 
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training for the performance of specialized, responsible jobs in the 
collective interest) contradict the egalitarian tenets of Marxist 
ideology. The meritocratic interpretation of socialist stratification 
failed to account for aspects of social change, such as an incomes 
policy levelling out towards the middle -of the range, which could be 
attributed to the implementation of these very tenets. Therefore 
theoretical inconsistencies could be perceived as the source of at least 
some contradictions in society. (Although others might have been due 
to a discrepancy between ideological postulates and mere expediency 
as, for instance, the advantages granted to managers). 

Tensions between meritocracy and egalitarianism could be explored 
by sociologists, provided they asserted the internal consistency of 
Marxism-Leninism as a world view. This was achieved by the time- 
honoured device of condemning ‘deviations’ or the equally familiar 
practice of casuistry, whereby opposites were presented as comple- 
mentary and mutually reinforcing. The existence of conflict in the 
phase of transition towards communism — with the implication that 
itis temporary by definition — did not need then to be considered as a 
challenge to doctrinal purity nor its study as a counter-revolutionary 
activity. The leadership could even derive advantages in receiving 
from sociologists some information on the extent to which public 
opinion was aware and resentful of contradictions between social 
philosophy as expounded by the party and politico-economic practice. 
The rehabilitation of sociology in Poland as a by-product of the thaw 
which followed October 1956 was based on these assumptions. Its 
practitioners were cast 


in the role of intellectuals at the time of enlightened absolutism, 
providing their rulers with important analysis and knowledge, 
without sharing it with the masses.”° 


It was inseparable from the revisionist abandon of 


the naive view whereby there are no contradictions in the 
development of a socialist society (which) is an expression of the 
naive religious-eschatological conception of socialism as the im- 
plementation of God's kingdom on earth . . . Scientific socialism is 
an attempt at a conscious and teleological solution of these 
contradictions.? 


It was precisely this ‘naive religious-eschatological conception of 
socialism’ under Stalin which precluded the recognition that 'contra- 
dictions’ existed in the Soviet Union, let alone their systemative 
exploration. The condemnation of empirical sociology on the grounds 
of its incompatibility with Marxist theoretical analysis was undoubtedly 
due as much to its fact-finding as to its theory-debunking potential. 
The tradition of bureaucratic secretiveness inherited from Tsarist 
Russia acted also as a deterrent of sociological research. Yet the phase 
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of liberalization ushered in by the Twentieth Party Congress implied 
the official acknowledgment that socialism was not exempt from 
conflict. This entailed the possibility of conducting research into 
various aspects of Soviet social structure without explicitly defining 
one’s theoretical frame of reference. The mention of historical 
materialism as the general guiding orientation could be taken for 
granted as a token of doctrinal orthodoxy. In fact, assumptions about 
consensus in society appear to have been borrowed from eastern 
European, especially Polish, sociology which exerted a major influence 
over the development of the ‘concrete’ school in Russia. The term 
‘concrete’ was meant to avoid any accusations of empiricism, to 
preserve the official link with Marxist theory and at the same time to 
cover applied social research.?? Under this label, projects deal with 
those institutional areas on which information could be of relevance to 
the formulation of effective policies. 

Thus the Institute of Concrete Sociology of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, created in Leningrad in 1968 both as an advanced training 
centre’? and as a research establishment, concentrated its investigations 
on industrial sociology, regional development and the sociology of the 
family. All the projects undertaken by the Institute had clear policy 
implications. They were all directed at enhancing 'tension manage- 
ment’, whether they focused on optimizing work relations and 
maximizing output, on promoting urban planning and harmonious 
community relations (including interethnic ones) or on easing strains 
within the family unit. The research for causes to which strains could 
be attributed (in an attempt to eliminate them and to restore or 
instore harmony in the enterprise, the community or the family) was 
derived from assumptions about social consensus, even if formally 
placed under the aegis of Marxist theory. The emphasis on marriage 
and the family, as well as the omission of areas in which dissensions 
would have political undertones — in fact the avoidance of macro- 
sociological problems — revealed a systematic attempt to ‘play safe’ 
on the part of sociologists. The whole field of social stratification was 
thus excluded from the scope of the Institute's programme- It was 
held to be adequately covered by scientific Marxism, in spite of all 
previous fluctuations in the interpretation of Soviet reality. However, 
some of the research conducted in industry implied an investigation of 
the working relationships between different occupational groups 
within the firm, including possible tensions between workers and 
management. Soviet sociologists hinted at an awareness of the role the 
enterprise could play to transcend differences of outlook between the 
various social groups represented among its staff. Hence their work 
aimed at furthering social homogeneity, although it did not start from 
any explicit premise about the nature and the extent of social 
differentiation. This standpoint confirmed, on the one hand, the 
commitment of sociology to such officially endorsed values as 
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economic productivity, family stability and regional development, on 
the other, its overriding concern with buttressing the normative 
consensus prevalent in Soviet society, coupled with a disinclination 
for exploring the more controversial aspects of social development. 

These research priorities showed that the rebirth of sociology in the 
Soviet Union was not wholly attributable to post-Stalinist liberalization 
(in other words, that it was not merely an intellectual symptom of the 
thaw). Rather it reflected an official recognition of the advantages to 
be derived from a better knowledge of social reality.°° The part of 
sociological researchers in the Soviet Union became similar to that of 
the first psychologists in American industry — striving to improve 
labour relations and to raise output by streamlining procedures and 
making behaviour more predictable, hence more amenable to 
manipulation. Thus concrete sociology was not only intended to 
provide the background data for more effective industrial decision 
making, area planning and social legislation — on the implicit, 
though questionable, assumption that its results would be taken into 
account even if they clashed with preconceived views. It was also an 
integral part of a policy in which constraint — requiring only force — 
played a much lesser part than control which must be based on 

. knowledge. As Isaac Deutscher wrote, Soviet society does not know 
itself and is intensely conscious of this fact. Even within the limits that 
political pressures and/or the sociologists’ own career interests and 
worldly-wise prudence placed on the development of research, the 
onset of concrete sociology marked a move towards an increase in 
Soviet self-knowledge. 

Yet it would be a mistake to assume that, by virtue of its ‘applied’ 
orientation, this sociological school failed to conform with Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine. Since Lenin and Stalin reinterpreted Marxist 
philosophy, it ceased to be primarily cognitive and became voluntaris- 
tic, a programme for action rather than a source of knowledge. 
‘Science and philosophy have no autonomous function; they are a 
subsidiary means of transforming man and society'.?! In the context 
of this pragmatism erected into a world outlook, it is permissible for a 
discipline to make some advances although its basic premises about 
the nature of society do not accord with the main tenets of scientific 
Marxism, provided its practical contribution to policy-making is 
officially recognized as useful. Hence undesirable behaviour was 
increasingly studied in order to guide preventive — or even possibly 
repressive — action. The interest evidenced in indices of religious 
practice?? pointed to the possibility of developing a sociology .of 
deviance whose findings enabled the party leadership to detect threats 
to the dominant value system. Sociologists thus enhanced a renewal of 
ideological conformism rather than a revision of the ruling ideas. This 
prospect may well account for the fact that — some ten years after its 
rehabilitation — sociology was taught in nearly all Soviet universities 
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and had become autonomous from philosophy within the Academy of 
Sciences. 

Thus Soviet sociology became akin to the ‘bourgeois science’, 
perennially condemned both for its empiricism and for its acceptance 
of the values on which capitalist society is founded. This evolution 
conformed to the principle of ‘partijnost’ (or social determination of 
knowledge) whereby science is reducible to ideology and its so-called 
neutrality is only relative to time and place. The intrinsic superiority 
of Soviet over bourgeois sociology can consequently be asserted 
despite the similarities noticeable between them, because their 
respective truth content depends on their ideological tenets. Axiomatic- 
ally the ideology of the proletariat, being progressive, stimulates the 
growth of knowledge, whereas that of the bourgeoisie, being by 
definition reactionary and erroneous, is detrimental to it. Yet it is a 
point of elementary logic that either the principle of ‘partijnost’ itself 
can be considered as class bound (i.e. relative to time and place), 
hence of limited validity, or the statement it embodies is absolutely 
valid, in which case it is self-defeating. In directing these arguments at 
‘partijnost’, Polish social scientists such as Oskar Lange and 
Stanislaw Ossowski denounced the view to which it can be reduced as 
‘genetic fallacy’ — since the worth of scientific findings is presented as 
the outcome of their origin (in other words, of the ideological premises 
attributable to their author) rather than of the procedure followed to 
arrive at them. 

While this concern for ideological antecedents remains central to 
the social sciences in the Soviet Union, it may be doubted whether the 
analytical categories used by concrete sociologists can depart from the 
conceptual categories which are doctrinally acceptable. Therefore 
though undesirable behaviour is studied, it is classified as an 
individual (rather than a group) departure from the norm — in the 
statistical as well as the prescriptive sense. The stress on the 
irreducibility of such behaviour to collective factors is sometimes 
construed outside the Soviet Union as an attempt to make it appear 
less frequent, almost freakish. It can in fact be related to an orthodox 
assumption about the lack of internal cohesion within each stratum. 
Indeed although Soviet society is broken down for analytical purposes 
into several strata based on occupational criteria, it is not construed 
as actually divided. Indeed the convergence of all interests — despite 
occasional short-term contradictions — is a basic postulate of the 
social system. While asserting that occupation has replaced relation- 
ship to means of production as a criterion of social differentiation in a 
non-capitalist society, Soviet sociologists emphasize the diversity of 
the positions occupied by individuals considered as members of the 
same occupational group. Hence doubts have been expressed about 
the need for such concepts as ‘intellectual workers’ — because their 
content is so unspecific. This attitude has been given its most coherent 
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expression in a major study of the ‘Soviet Intelligentsia’ between 1917 
and 1965.5 Its approach was strikingly different from that of the 
many writings by Polish sociologists on the same stratum in their 
country.” In the latter, the starting point was always an attempt to 
construct a definition of the intelligentsia and to convey a clear 
indication of its inclusiveness. The demarcating lines between 
intelligentsia proper arid intellectual workers (non-manuals) and, 
within the former, between the professionals and the ‘creators’ (in 
literature, the arts and the sciences) were drawn to narrow down the 
non-manual mass to categories endowed with common observable 
social characteristics.” By contrast, the Soviet study did not 
investigate the nature of the intelligentsia, but was predominantly 
devoted to an historical outline, nearly three-quarters of the work 
dealing with the period comprised between the October Revolution 
and the end of the Second World War. Since the method used was 
descriptive rather than analytical, the conclusions reached concerned 
numerical growth through educational expansions rather than internal 
diversification./The heterogeneity of the intelligentsia — unavoidable 
if this stratum is to include all white-collar workers — precluded any 
pattern from emerging. The net was so wide-meshed that it did not 
catch any but the crudest of characteristics. The range of occupations, 
qualifications and income levels covered was so broad that variations 
in prestige, in life-styles, in cultural consumption and in decision 
making powers must have been considerable. Hence the statement 
about the individual positions of non-manuals being too different for 
the concept of intelligentsia to be useful to sociologists was validated 
— but given the initial definition of this ‘intermediary layer’, it was a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. Splitting this stratum into more homogeneous 
component subgroups would certainly have provided useful insights. 
After all it is within the intelligentsia that Djilas found his new class 
and Lefebvre his ruling class. Even if the ‘neutral’ criterion of 
occupation alone was applied, the group of administators and 
managers could be distinguished from professionals, creative artists 
and scientists, and a fortiori from non-manual workers. 

The problem of the ‘administrative class’ was perceived in the 
Soviet Union in all its ambiguity. Writing on “The organization of the 
management of society and the character of social relationships’, 
Volkov*® stressed that the process of decision-making in complex 
organizations involves of necessity the existence of a managerial 
group. Yet he rejected the theory of managerialism as blurring the 
basic difference between those who issue and those who implement 
commands. In capitalist societies the former enjoy the privileges 
monopolized by the oppressive ruling class. Under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, they operate the mechanisms whereby the State 
enforces constraints upon former oppressors. In socialist society, the 
will of one single class no longer has to be imposed upon others, since 
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harmony between groups has been achieved, hence this function 
becomes superseded. At this stage, which the Soviet Union has 
already reached, the opposition between ‘rulers’ and ‘ruled’ — 
characteristic of social formations based on antagonistic relationships 
— does not exist. However, the distinction between them endures and 
cannot be considered insignificant. 


As is well known, socialist society is composed of working people, 
but between their various groups and strata there are genuine 
social differences. Sometimes these differences are reduced in our 
country to the problems of ‘the working class versus the peasantry’, 
‘the town versus the country’, and ‘intellectual work versus manual 
work’. In fact, the social structure of the population under the 
conditions characteristic of socialism is more complex. Within each 
class (sic), hence also among intellectual workers, several social 
groups may be distinguished between which genuine differences 
exist also.? 


This quotation exemplifies the recognition that the tripartite schema 
of stratification is an oversimplification. It acknowledges the possibility 
of isolating within each stratum (incorrectly called ‘class’) social 
groups defined by reference to occupation — actually Volkov 
mentioned their ‘function’. The group of managers ‘does not 
constitute a class’ (this time the term is used correctly in the Marxist 
sense), 


since the workers of this category do not have a monopoly of the 
means of production and therefore manage them in the interests of 
society as a whole, not in their own. However, since they constitute 
a distinct stratum (sic), performing the functions of management, 
there are therefore genuine differences between them and the other 
strata of the working population. 


Leaving aside the issue of monopolization — although the existence of 
a monopoly over the means of constraint is certainly not irrelevant 
here — the posited identity of interests between groups which perform 
different functions in the general interest fits in with the conventional 
model of the stable, well-integrated society. There is no denial of the 
differences in power wielded and in rewards received by ‘decision 
makers’. (The term ‘managers’ might be misleading, since it is used in 
the widest, least specific sense and is not limited to the economic 
sector, but extends to administrative and political posts). Such 
inequalities are seen as the outcome of a social need for concentrating 
the responsibility of issuing commands within the group best qualified 
to decide at the appropriate level. A hierarchy of groups is thus 
posited — reflecting the gradation of responsibilities and therefore 
justifying a scale of rewards. 

Though these rewards need not be material, financial considerations 
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came to the fore, as the incomes policy of the Soviet Union fluctuated 
sharply from the forcible equalization of the early Bolshevik phase to 
the emphasis on differentials under Stalin. After the Twentieth Party 
Congress, government intervention in the sixties aimed at checking 
the trend towards steep inequalities in remuneration,” partly — 
though not exclusively — as a result of increases in the supply of 
trained personnel. Political factors have clearly played a part in this 
change of assessment — the value of each group’s contribution to the 
economy was not merely interpreted by reference to market criteria. 
The extent to which such evaluation is ideological represented an 
increase in the scope for creative political decisions, as against 
reflective economic ones, hence it added to the power of the ruling 
group. Not by drawing conclusions from the perceived needs of the: 
economy, but by making assumptions about preferred political targets 
is the hierarchy of rewards devised. This antithesis is somewhat forced 
in that the definition of economic necessity is coloured by the 
allocation of political priority. At any rate, the perception of 
technocrats, though undoubtedly selective, is more closely concerned 
with objective characteristics than the philosophy of politicians. 

The theoretical justification provided by functionalist theory for 
allocating differential rewards to unequal skills is best suited to 
meritocratic recruitment schemes. It is on this basis that the white- 
collar group's privileges rest. Although post-Stalinist attempts at 
equalizing remunerations witnessed to a compromise between the 
meritocratic principle and a socialist philosophy of rewards related to 
‘needs’, existing hierarchies were stil legitimated by reference to 
educational differences. The possession of formal qualifications 
constitutes an objective criterion for access to elite and sub-elite 
positions and a justification for attributing advantages, economic and 
other, to their holders. The market considerations — adjusting the 
supply of graduates to the demand for specialists — in the light of 
which economists favour a meritocracy, and the ideological tenets — 
no social differentiation without relevant differences between indi- 
viduals — which politicians put forward, can only be reconciled by 
relating inequalities to qualifications. When the cult of the individual 
leader was denounced, the criterion of skill and competence became 
valued as its polar opposite. The emphasis on services rendered to 
society by specialists led to endorsing the view that their rewards 
should be commensurate with their contribution. The paradox 
involved in acknowledging this as a fair principle, whilst increasing 
the shares of the least skilled occupational categories on grounds of 
egalitarian ideology, shows that capitalism does not have a monopoly 
of built-in contradictions. It is by focusing on this theme of 
qualification versus need that the interests of different occupational 
categories in the Soviet Union can be seen as opposed — and not only 
in the short-run. The skilled (manual workers included*?) have only 
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advantages to derive from the implementation of the tenet ‘To each 
according to his work'. They differ in this from the members of 
occuptional categories which require little or no training and/or 
education. The extent to which an awareness of this discrepancy 
prevails within the groups concerned is unexplored in the Soviet 
Union. So is the manner in which occupational and educational 
attainment affects attitudes to incomes policy. 

However, a revealing investigation undertaken in Poland dealt 
precisely with this subject and provides some clarification. Malewski's 
research in Warsaw*! showed a marked leaning towards a meritocratic 
system among those whose occupation would have ensured that they 
would have derived benefits from it themelves. Conversely he found 
that egalitarian attitudes predominated among unskilled workers and 
among those educated at primary level only, in short among those 
who had most to gain from a redistribution based on the principle “To 
each according to his needs'. His survey showed that self-interest was 
not negligible as an influence on the socio-economic views held by the 
members of various strata in a socialist society. A later investigation 
conducted by Nowak*? confirmed that demands for greater economic 
differentials were much more frequent among the intelligentsia than 
among manual workers, while three-quarters of his informants singled 
out economic inequalities as the main source of animosity between 
groups in Polish society. 

To surmise — in the absence of comparable research in the Soviet 
Union — that analogies exist between the two societies is certainly 
tempting. The existence of wider scales of remuneration than in 
Poland and the more prolonged exposure of the population to 
egalitarian vocabulary may be considered as irritants for the lower 
income groups — though arguably there has also been longer 
exposure to meritocratic practice.*? Soviet sociologists and political 
scientists stress universal trust in the State as arbitrator between 
sectional interests and guarantor of harmony. Once again Polish 
research cast doubts on the validity of this a prioristic statement. In 
the context of a planned economy, Wesolowski has shown that 


Groups with unequal earnings have less resentment towards each 
other and more towards the State as regulator of their income . . . 
Paradoxically the socialist State, no longer the guardian of 
privileges and of exploitation, directing all its activity towards the 
fulfillment of all citizens’ needs — may appear more often as an 
‘antagonist’ to the people than a State which does not watch at all 
over their interests. This is due to the new directly economic role of 
the socialist State.** 


This attitude is logically inseparable from a distrust of the political 
elite, if not actually derived from it. By an added paradox, the section 
of society which most keenly desires and least confidently expects? 


r 
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the reduction of economic inequalities, the unskilled working class, is 
the most likely to harbour such resentment against the State as 
arbitrator and against politicians as a privileged group. 

Once again these findings challenged the ideologically correct, but 
empirically untested, statements of Soviet sociologists about the 
congruence of interests in socialist society. Since it was not asserted 
that this identity is spontaneously perceived by all, a mechanism had 
to exist whereby such an outcome could be engineered. The 
intervention of political leaders through government and party 
channels would be the obvious means to this end. The issue would 
then merely be shifted onto another level — from the management of 
things to the administration of men. This not only reverses the Saint 
Simonian model to which Lenin was much indebted — a paradoxical 
result in itself. It also leads to yet another aprioristic postulate: the 
identity of interests between rulers and ruled. The underlying 
assumption that inequalities of power do not generate resentment 
owes more to ideology than to sociology. The dichotomization of the 
powerful and powerless (‘them’ and ‘us’) has been shown to persist in 
working-class consciousness in the popular democracies.*? The extent 
to which the Soviet Union may differ in this respect for historical 
reasons, stemming from the uniqueness of the October Revolution by 
contrast with the events of 1944, can only be a matter for conjecture. 
At any rate, a longer period of socialization into Marxism-Leninism as 
official ideology — whatever its impact on popular attitudes to rulers 
— does not appear to have involved anything other than lip-service to 
the ideal of the withering away of the State. Yet, according to Lenin, 
the decay of the bureaucracy was to precede the abolition of the division 
of labour. 

This tenet was challenged by a number of Marxist sociologists in 
eastern Europe. Thus Wesolowski wrote: ‘If there is one single 
functional necessity for stratification, it is certainly the criterion of 
power. For, no matter how it is distributed, its distribution will always 
be unequal.* This point, more reminiscent of Pareto’s aristocratic 
pessimism than of Marx’s catastrophic optimism, cast doubts about 
the possible advent of the stateless millenium. Other Polish socio- 
logists,'? like their Soviet counterparts, merely reversed Lenin's 
priority. They relegated the disappearance of bureaucratic structures 
into an unspecified future, while they emphasized the 'effacing of 
essential distinctions between manual and non-manual labour’ as a 
forerunner of the ‘elimination of occuptional differences’. Hence 
stratification along occupational lines was construed as less durable 
than stratification along political lines. The manual/non-manual 
divide was described as a temporary feature to be eradicated by 
automation in production, polyvalence in training and an overall rise 
in material and cultural standards as a result of increased output. 

Although departing from Leninist orthodoxy, this view was not 
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criticized in the Soviet Union for doctrinal, but for substantive 
reasons. The optimism it embodies was described as a ‘substitution of 
the wish, or of the desirable for the reality’ by Kantorovich.?? 
According to him, this evolution was neither rapid nor smooth. 


The replacement of physical by mental work is not going at nearly 
the headlong pace that one might like and that literary men 
sometime picture. . . . It is a fact that trends in the opposite 
direction are under way at the same time. . . . The introduction of 
conveyors, with the extreme division of labor characteristic of 
them, continues.?? 


As a matter of fact, concrete sociology provided some evidence of 
hardening distinctions between manual and non-manual occupations, 
of widespread distaste for the former and of the extent to which family 
background affects chances of access to the latter. Thus a comparatively 
large body of literature pointed to the entrenchment of the Soviet 
intelligentsia. "The greater the scope for creative work provided in any 
occupation the greater the continuity between the occupation of 
parents and children.'?' Although Shubkin stressed that 


this close correlation . . . is based on community of creative 
demands . . . (and) has nothing in common with the social 
predestination in the type of society in which private property and 
inequality prevail? 


analogies with the findings of educational sociologists in the USA and 
in western Europe are striking. Ultimately, whether one considers as 
‘completely understandable’ that ‘among the intelligentsia 
occupations are often hereditary’? depends on the acceptance of 
family background — both cultural and socio-economic — as a 
legitimate variable in the structuration of life chances. To deny this 
legitimacy is to claim that socialist stratification should and, more 
importantly, could be intrinsically different from that which charac- 
terizes other advanced societies. The policy implications of both 
standpoints are clear: one entails a consistently meritocratic approach 
to educational selection, the other leads to positive discrimination, 
such as the ‘points system’ favouring applicants of ‘manual’ origin for 
University places.?* However, the underlying theoretical orientations 
may require spelling out. 

In the west, sociologists of the Clark Kerr school investigated and 
emphasized the common features of industrial societies, regardless of 
political regime and ideological commitment. Sovietologists tended to 
denounce the incompatibility between the values advocated and the 
practices prevailing in the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. 
The first approach, derived from the endorsement of industrial 
convergence theory, highlighted structural (i.e. techno-economic) 
rather than political elements as prime movers of social change. The 
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second, when it was not being moralistic rather than analytical, 
echoed Merton’s work on the tensions generated by discontinuities 
between value system and opportunity structure. The strains due to 
restrictions on individual promotion in a meritocratic society like the 
Soviet Union paralleled those which had been detected in the USA. 
However, it is not the concordance between ‘the Socialist principle “to 
each according to his merits” . . . and the tenets of the American creed 
.. . that a man’s status is fixed by an order of merit"? which is 
pertinent here. It is rather the stress on values and norms, on elements 
which belong to the superstructure. 

A majority of Polish sociologists assented (at least partially and 
implicitly) to convergence theory. In so far as they singled out 
technological progress and economic development as determinants of 
sectorial redistribution, and consequently of social mobility, they 
pointed to structural similarities between industrial societies. They 
assumed that it was ‘the social economic expansion and not the 
revolutionary introduction of a socialist order? which led to the 
establishment of socialist stratification. Although Ossowski's view 
was politically subversive and therefore seldom mentioned, the 
international comparisons drawn in respect of mobility rates by e.g. 
Sarapata?/ stemmed from a related approach. Less inclined to carry 
out cross-country comparisons, Soviet sociologists in announcing the 
gradual disappearance of occupational stratification under socialism, 
attributed it to the operation of technological forces also at work in 
advanced capitalist societies. The growth of tertiary employment at 
the expense of other sectors was hailed as the main ground for 
predicting equalization of opportunities and rewards in future. This 
trend could, of course, be given less optimistic interpretations, since it 
entails bureaucratization. Attacks on the abuses, incompetence and 
arbitrariness of officialdom became central themes in the Russian 
literature of protest. The press, predictably less outspoken, meted out 
criticism in particular instances and deplored the very process of 
bureaucratic growth. ‘If things go on at the present pace, by 1980 the 
whole of the adult population will be engaged in administrative 
occupations'? Such ambivalence about the social implications of 
technological change was again reminiscent of western attitudes. 
However, the reliance on concrete sociology to provide solutions for 
the planned introduction of communist relationships represented a 
basic divergence. This difference resulted from the aprioristic 
acceptance of ethical ends, defined by Marxist-Leninist philosophy, 
and of political means for their implementation, provided by the 
Soviet bureaucracy. 


Moral education during the period of the building of communist 
society is a primary, historically necessary element in the all-round 
changing of man. . . Society cannot advance to communism 
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successfully without preparing morally all the people, every 
individual, for a life based on the principles of communism.° 


To assign to the sociologist a major part in the human engineering 
required to this end was consistent with the ancillary role of the 
discipline, and indeed of all the social sciences. Yet it was tantamount 
to positing that the superstructure (i.e. social norms and values) 
would exert a determining influence over the base. The underlying 
assumptions about the causation of social change are more closely 
related to Durkheimian than to Marxian sociology. It is one of the 
paradoxes produced by the development of the ‘concrete’ school, that 
its methodological empiricism and the materialism to which Marxist 
philosophy commits it, should be allied to a strong dose of idealism, 
in the definition of its tasks and, above all, in its approach to social 
reality. Thus the differentia specifica between socialist and other 
societies is located in the sphere of attitudes and Weltanschaaungen in : 
addition to that of property relations. The latter having been 
irreversibly altered by revolutionary means, it is by evolution of the 
former that the transition to communism is to occur. 

By a reversal of basic Marxian tenets, while the techno-economic 
forces operating in advanced societies exert uniformizing pressures on 
stratification, the differentiating factors between socialist and capitalist 
societies are increasingly located in the superstructure. The durability 
attributed to power differentials under socialism, the persistence of 
the State apparatus, the creativeness of political decisions and the 
educative role of legal and judiciary acts — all are in direct contrast 
with the reflective role assigned to politics and to the State itself in 
Marxist-Leninist theory. Arguably Marx’s thought on the superstruc- 
ture was ambiguous, as is shown by the lasting autonomous influence 
on French class structure granted to legal norms and administrative 
institutions in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. Similarly, 
Lenin in The State and the Revolution denounced the bureaucracy as a 
force which would survive both tsarism and capitalism, endowing it 
therefore with the same attributes as the Napoleonic administration. 
However, these are distortions of the relationship between infra- and 
super-structure, whereas the relation obtaining between them in 
Soviet society is considered as the norm — both in the sense of not 
being abnormal and in setting a pattern for countries less advanced 
toward socialism. 

It is precisely the discrepancy between Marxist-Leninist theory and 
Soviet practice with respect to the State which constrained concrete 
sociology to adopt a doctrinally unsound, if politically expedient, 
standpoint. The bureaucratic network was parasitic in post-revolu- 
tionary France, according to Marx, and in post-October Russia, 
according to Lenin. It was not a reflection of the base, but an alien 
growth upon it, a cancer. This view, easily applicable to the Soviet 
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bureaucracy, has been expressed by such dissenting writers as 
Amalrik. Though it is best known in the west as Djilas’ theory of the 
‘new class’, it has in fact been fully corroborated by a whole range of 
Polish studies, particularly on higher education as a key-factor in the 
entrenchment of the privileged.“ The analysis of Kuron and 
Modzelewski, carried out from the vantage point of Marxian social 
philosophy rather than Marxist orthodoxy, was an isolated warning of 
the political dangers (as well as of the ideological distortions) entailed 
by the estrangement of rulers from the so-called ‘ruling class’, i.e. 
manual workers and peasants. By contrast, most sociologists stressed 
that, as the future of socialist countries was of necessity to be shaped 
by political decisions, the ultimate responsibility for the fate of the 
masses was incumbent upon the leadership, as interpreters and 
custodians of norms. Power differentials, deriving from unequal 
knowledge, were a prerequisite for the exercise of this guardianship. 
Hence their endurance over an indefinite period was generally 

, construed as a logical corollary of the supremacy attributed to the 
prevailing value system. If rulers actually serve the interests of 
socialist society by perpetuating political inequality in its midst, the 
coincidence between these interests and their own advantage is no 
more paradoxical than that which under enlightened despotism 
linked the monarch’s prosperity to his subjects’ welfare. 

The concrete sociologist’s role in spelling out this historical 
necessity is reminiscent of the eighteenth-century philosopher’s. In 
justifying and serving the rulers, they follow the precedent of Diderot 
as adviser to Catherine the Great. In their conviction that by the same 
token they also serve the people and history itself, they echo the 
optimism of the enlightenment. In so doing, they disregard the lessons 
about the nature of power, taught by the Revolution of 1789 and 
confirmed by that of 1917. Political scientists ought to remember that 
it ‘corrupts absolutely when it is absolute’. Sociologists need to be 
occasionally reminded that ‘revolutions (which) replace one stratum 
by another . . . will not change the quintessence of classes, the 
exploitation and the domination of men'. ! [n the Soviet Union, since 
the Twentieth Party Congress, these reminders have been made with 
growing frequency by members of the literary and scientific intelli- 
gentsia. In Poland, they initially came from the same milieu, but in 
the 1970s they emanated from the working class — culminating in 
the emergence of Solidarity as a social movement. By 1980, it was 
obvious that sociologists had failed to anticipate this emergence of 
class consciousness — whether due to their ideological blinkers or to 
their lack of reliable data on processes of social change. An 
understandable commitment to sociology's survival had clearly 
imposed restrictions on the scope and the depth of stratificational 
studies. Even so, there were indications, in the literature, of unrest 
among the working class and its distrust of the leadership. Yet, 
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though the diagnosis was accurate, if carefully worded, the prognosis 
was virtually non-existent. The underlying assumption was always 
focused on persistence — both the theoretical constraints of function- 
alism and the ideological prerequisites of Marxism detracted attention 
from the prospect of change. Hence the deliberate concentration on 
piecemeal engineering — which the pattern of events in Poland in the 
early 1980s showed to have been very short-sighted. Although Polish 
sociologists in the 1970s went far beyond the confines of concrete 
sociology, they still could be described, in Auden’s terms as ‘teaching 


navigation while the ship was sinking’. 
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Aristocracy and meritocracy in 
merchant banking 


In a recent issue of the Economic History Review Youssef Cassis set out to 
provide a measure of the assimilation of bankers to the British 
aristocracy before 1914 and concluded that 'the analysis of education, 
social life and marriages gives clear evidence of the early integration of 
bankers to aristocratic circles. His explanation is that ‘Bankers’ 
distinguished semi-amateur status allowed them to lead an aristocratic 
way of life and helps to explain their social closeness with landowners’. 
This thesis harmonizes with two articles by Michael Lisle-Williams in 
the 1984 issues of the British Journal of Sociology. The techniques used 
are similar, though Lisle-Williams covers the inter-war and early 
post-war period as well as the nineteenth century, and concentrates 
on merchant bankers rather than bankers at large. He believes that 
‘all successful merchant bankers’ families could be included in the 
broadly defined upper stratum [of society], and had much in 
common, culturally and structurally, with the smaller group of 
families who weré most closely identified with the aristocracy'.! The 
notion of an aristocratic banking élite has evidently caught on so 
quickly that in the recent Hobsbawm festschrift we find José Harris and 
Pat Thane surmising that 'In Britain by the end of the nineteenth 
century the most successful merchant bankers were totally integrated 
with the indigenous landholding aristocracy'.? 

This research has doubtless derived its initial inspiration from 
Marxist ideas about the concentration of capital, more particularly 
Rudolf Hilferding's Finance Capitel (1910). However Hilferding 
himself, while stressing that the support of large landed proprietors 
assured finance capital of government support, did not perceive the 
coalescense of aristocracy and bankers into one class, much less his 
energetic finance capitalists adopting the lethargic lifestyle of the 
upper class. It has been left to more recent left-wing writers, though 
with very scant historical evidence, to support it. In one of the more 
considered accounts we read that the *model of leadership’ in the City 
was ‘aristocratic, amateur and “normatively” agrarian’. 

Certainly it is not difficult to examine the pedigrees of a string of 
celebrated City names and be impressed by the number that went to a 
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handful of élite public schools, intermarried into each others’ families, 
and followed similar life styles, buying country houses and attending 
much the same clubs. No doubt there was (and still is) an important 
sector of the City of London with close social and cultural ties with 
titled and landowning families and, within the same group, few 
obvious ties with industrialists. But this is by no means the whole or 
indeed, from the economic point of view, the most important part of 
the story. Both Cassis and Williams concede that numbers of 
merchant bankers do not readily fit into their aristocratic mould, 
however defined, but continue to write as if the ‘aristocratic 
bourgeoisie’ was the most important social and economic feature of 
the City. The point of the present article is to assemble some 
evidence to suggest that the non-aristocratic group were, on any 
measure that can at present be devised, a more significant economic 
feature. Merchant Bankers with aristocratic connections were familiar 
because the old hereditary leadership were often also prominent in 
public life, but the vitality and competitiveness of the financial sector 
was more characteristically drawn from newer arrivals to the City of 
London. 


I 


The rise of the City as a merchantile and financial centre is largely 
associated with the migration of outsiders, most often foreigners. 
Analysis of the pioneer Mortimer's Universal Director (1763) shows that 
77 per cent of the 1,316 London merchants and factors listed had 
surnames of foreign origin. In the early and middle nineteenth 
centuries this heterodox company were further diversified by the 
arrival of a large contingent of Germans, ‘Greeks’ (Ottoman 
Christians), Americans and various Continentals, as well as more 
Scots and English provincial merchants. The later nineteenth century 
saw a fresh crop of arrivals from Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow, 
plus Paris and Ffankfurt, and the Rand. It is difficult to measure the 
new wealth against the old, but one short and simple way is to identify 
the merchant banks with capitals of more than a million pounds 
(Table I). (The median capital of merchant banks at this time has 
been supposed to be closer to £0.5m., so this selection is of the 
wealthiest and most successful minority.)? The list certainly includes 
two or three names that can easily be identified with aristocratic 
connections (Baring, Rothschild, Grenfell) but the larger numbers 
evidently do not fall into this category. Nearly half of the 15 listed are 
Anglo-German firms (including those that came via South Africa and 
Russia). The remaining four include the leading Greek house (Ralli), 
the best known Scottish Agency house (Matheson & Co.), a Spanish 
house that went bankrupt in 1890 (Murietta), an old family of Dutch 
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TABLE I: Merchant banking houses with a capital of more than £1.0m. 
before 1914 





date capital origins generalion 
in U.K. 
Baron Hirsch 1878 £10.0m German Jew l 
NM Rothschild & Son 1875 6 5m German Jews 3 
Kleinwort, Sons & Co. 1914 4.4m Germans (via Cuba) 2 
Ralli Bros. 1902 42m Greeks 2 
Neumann Luebeck 1910 3 0m Germans (via S. Africa) l 
Munetta 1890 3 0m Spanish l 
Raphael & Sons 1882 2 9m Dutch Jews 3 
Banng Bros. 1890 225m Dutch 4 
Wogau 1914 2 2m German (via Russia) ] 
Wernher Beit & Co 1898 2 0m German (via S. Africa) I 
Matheson & Co. 1891 17m Scots (via India) 2 
Schréder 1910 15m German 3 
Lazard Bros. 1910 12m French Jews — 
Heilbut Symons 1910 115m German Jews 2 
E.D Sassoon 1907 1.4m Persian Jews (via India) 2 


The capital noted is the highest on record for the particular house Sources: S.D. Chapman, Rise of 
Merchast Banking (1984) pp. 44, 62-3, 79 (Hirsch, Rothschild, Baring). Bank of England 
Archives (Ralli, Neumann, Murietta, Wogau, Heilbut). Bodleian Lib., Brand Mss. Box 199 
(Lazard) Guildhall Library, Kleinwort Benson Mss., Morgan Grenfell Mss Records of 
Schroder Wagg and Ralphael Zorn, with the respective firms Finlay and Morgan were thought 
worth £1 Om. 


Jews (Raphael), and a family of French Jews (Lazards). The dynamic 
element in Morgan Grenfell was of course the American Morgans 
(father and son); E.C. Grenfell was a late entry to the house.® On this 
reckoning, only two of the most successful houses belonged to the 
aristocratic bankers identified by Cassis and Williams. In 1914, when 
the Accepting Houses Committee was formed, 12 of the 21 members 
were of German origin, so the emphasis of Table I is not misleading. 
Some possible omissions such as the celebrated Sir Ernest Cassel, and 
Speyer Bros. (who were described as ‘almost the foremost London 
house as regards new issues’ about 1900) p would further increase the 
importance of the Anglo-German group. 

Acceptances and issues offer more precise measures of the relative 
success of merchant banks. Data are still hard to come by, but it is 
possible to assemble enough figures on acceptances to compare 
several of the leading Anglo-German houses with some of the most 
eminent of those identified for their aristocratic associations (Table 
IT). There can be no doubt that after Barings’ collapse in 1890 the gap 
was largely filled by the Anglo-German group, while the ‘aristocratic 
bourgeoisie’ were relatively slow to respond to ever-growing oppor- 
tunities for financing world trade. Case studies are gradually 
revealing the low-profile Anglo-German banking families. They were 
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not generally educated at English public schools or Oxbridge, did not 
marry English ladies, gave little time to politics or socializing, and 
were hostile to the Bank of England, If they owned country houses, 
they were on a very modest scale compared with those of the Barings, 
Rothschilds and the Hambros.? The major omission from Table II is 
Huths with about £4m. acceptances in 1914; the senior partner in this 
period was F. Huth Jackson, who came of a Liverpool family of 
merchants and industrialists that owned the well-known Clay Cross 
Coal & Iron Co. In a word, the life-style of the most successful sectors 
of the pre-war City repudiated the values of the aristocratic bankers; 
they were totally dedicated to work and in no way 'semi-amateurs'. 
Indeed, Schuster's long career shows him as a sentinal of bankers? 
pride in their profession.? 

Moreover the difference between the aristocratic and other groups 
of merchant bankers in London was not simply a matter of attitudes 
to work and leisure; it was also a consequence of their ideology. 
Anglo-German loyalties at first centred round Lutheran churches 
(especially Camberwell) and synagogues, but this soon faded. One of 
the Ladenburg family of merchant bankers explained that the rise of 
German commerce was due to the 'greater boldness, energy and 
enterprise’ of the Germans after 1871, and this was reflected in the 
expatriate community, who characteristically retained close economic, 
political and family ties with the fatherland.'? The third Baron 
Schróder, the head of the oldest non-Jewish German house in the 
City, refused to be naturalized before 4th August 1914, preferring to 


TABLE H: The performance of some Anglo-German and ‘aristocratic’ merchant 
banks measured by acceptance (£m) 














1890 1900 1913 
Anglo-German 
Kleinwort 4.9 8.2 14.2 
Schróder 3.5 6.1 11.7 
Ruffer (2.5) (2.5) 5.5 
Schuster 3.0 2.1 5.8 
Brandt 0.7 1.0 3.3 
‘Aristocratic 
Baring 15.0 4.3 6.6 
Rothschild 1.4 1.5 3.2 
Hambros 1.8 1.9 4.6 
Gibbs 2.4 2.6 2.0 
Glyn Mills 1.6 1.0 1.3 


Source. S.D. Chapman, The Rise of Merchant Banking (1984) p 209; Bank of England Archives 
(Ruffer); T. Skinner, The London Banks, 1891, 1901, 1974 (Schuster, Glyn Mills). The first two 
figures for Ruffers are estimated from the firms capital and from its capital/acceptances ratios for 
dates round those given 
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pose as the leading German in London and the advisor of the Kaiser 
and his London embassy on German matters. Sir Edgar Speyer left 
London for New York in 1911 where his office was said to be the 
centre of German intrigue; after the war he was deprived of his British 
citizenship. Kleinworts, who were Schróder's closest friends in the 
City had a German connection so large that at the crisis in Anglo- 
German relations in 1907 and 1911 confidence in the firm was 
threatened; it was said that after the war the firm lost money through 
the connection of the most active partner, Herman Andreae, with Sir 
Edgar Speyer. F. Huth Jackson was not German by birth, but his 
German sympathies were so strong that he was known in his family as 
‘Uncle Fritz’; in the City it was thought that he was ‘too theoretical 
and occupied with outside matters though he is extremely assiduous’.'! 
Thus German economic growth not only powered the expansion of 
the Anglo-German banks; it also provided them with vision and 
commitment. 

Relatively little is known of the ideologies of other groups of 
merchant bankers in London, but it is clear that the Greeks 
repudiated the values and life-style of the English aristocracy. Ralli 
Bros., the leading Greek house, always insisted that no partner or 
employee was allowed ‘to lead a life unduly luxurious or extravagant’, 
and Stephen Ralli (Senior partner 1863-1902) ‘was austere . . . 
undisturbed by the accumulation of wealth . . . counting ostentation as 
a thing derogatory to the dignity of man’. Though he was ‘the 
president, Nestor and father of the Greek community in London’ he 
‘entirely abstained’ from active politics. He evidently dedicated his 
whole life to the business, for it was said that 


the prestige and interest of the firm absorbed the very soul of the 
young Stephen Ralli, and filled it with a sort of religious cult. His 
devotion to work became a veritable passion. 


Not surprisingly, his ‘iron discipline’ pervaded the whole Ralli 
organization. The Greek mercantile and financial community were 
noted for their Masonic-type relations, and it seems fair to infer that 
Rallis provided the style for other firms.’ 

The Americans too were far removed in business style and ethics 
from those described as aristocratic. The leading American house for 
much of the century was Brown Shipley, whose senior partner in the 
formative years was Sir William Brown. ‘He knew at a glance, as if by 
instinct, the exact value of each element before him, whether material 
or emotional . . . and never wasted . . . his time or strength on what 
would not yield him profit'.? Liverpool acknowledged Brown as the 
first merchant of what was Britain's premier port; the foremost 
merchant of London was most probably Joshua Bates, for nearly forty 
years (1828—64) the driving force of Baring Bros., the merchant 
bankers. Bates was American-born, and never entirely reconciled to 
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his English partners, particularly Lord Ashburton. Bates was 
succeeded after an interval by E.C. Baring (later Lord Revelstoke), 
the man who carried Barings into bankruptcy in 1890. The outcome 
of the difference between Bates and Baring was shrewdly predicted so 
early as 1853 when the American wrote in his diary that his young 
partner would not make a good merchant because he was too fond of 
pleasure and would not make business his main object.'* By the end 
of the century, Brown Shipley and Barings were overtaken in Anglo- 
American finance by J.S. Morgan & Co., a firm whose style was 
disapproved by the old City establishment. Here again, differences in 
attitudes to work were noted by contemporaries. Sir Clinton Dawkins, 
drawn into Morgans from service to the Raj, recorded that the 
colossal energies of Morgan and his son had outpaced Barings and 
Rothschilds. An overture from Revelstoke (of Barings) to amalgamate 
with Morgans was repudiated.'? 

The fairest thing that can be said for the view of merchant banking 
as a part-time pursuit is that the two sides to it, acceptances and 
issues, made different demands on partners. The ‘bread and butter’ 
acceptance business was steady and continuous while making new 
issues was sporadic, and sometimes partners of differing temperaments 
undertook them. Thus Bates recorded of his partner Thomas Baring 
that 


he has a very clever head and is just fitted for loan operations which 
requires great efforts for a short time and not a steady attention to 
business as commission and banking business requires. 


: Half a century later, a similar point was made by Dawkins of 
Morgans when he observed that “The City does not involve long hours 
or much fatigue. But it means incessant presence and attention’.'® 

City observers of the Baring crisis underlined the need to preserve 


such traditionally-recognized prerequisites of merchantile success." 


II 


Lisle-Williams does not limit himself to an analysis of class structure, 
but in another article tackles the question of why family-based control 
persisted in English merchant banks until a generation or two ago. 
The answers he provides turns on his interpretation of class structure. 
The social characteristics of merchant banking dynasties, he explains, 
facilitated the personalized and confidential mode of capital raising 
and financial diplomacy that was for so long typical of the English 
markets. He means that the negotiation of government loans might be 
easier to aristocrats, or those with close ties with the governing class; 
there is obvious truth in this contention, but it needs careful 
qualification. His further explanation relates to the ethos and policies 
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of the Bank of England. Drawing on banking historians’ work on the 
Bank's ‘life-boat’? operations, and particularly on the apparently 
generous treatment of five merchant banks in the inter-war years, he 
maintains that it ‘was cast in the role of guarantor and supervisor of a 
social order as well as system of markets’, and possessed ‘an acute, 
institutionalised mistrust of non-gentlemen’.'® The thesis may be 
attractive to those who cherish conspiratorial notions of the role of the 
City establishment in British life, but can readily be shown to be an 
imposition of prejudice on the historical evidence. 

The assumption behind the initial question itself needs to be 
questioned. From the perspective of the present, the number of long- 
lived merchant banks carrying family names is indeed striking, and 
Lisle-Williams examines the connections of some 30 banking families, 
most (but not all) of them in merchant banking.'? However, in 1914, 
there were more than a hundred merchant banks in the City, most of 
which have disappeared, either by being wound up or gobbled up 
without trace.” Statistically speaking, the mortality of family firms, in 
merchant banking as elsewhere, is more impressive than the 
continuity. 


TABLE Hr: Number and size of issuing houses in Britain, 1926—30 





no of issues 

26 Accepting Houses (merchant banks) 219 
93 houses with capitals of less than £25,000 183 
56 houses with capitals of 25,000—99,999 240 
44 houses with capitals of 100,000—499,000 152 
30 houses with capitals of £500,000+ 168 
4 Canadian houses 13 
17 houses wound up by Jan. 1929 27 
11 houses not classified 32 
281 houses in all 1,034 


Source. Institute of Commercial Research Ltd., The Issuing House Year Book of Financial ABC for the 
five years 1926—30. The analysis follows that made by the Bank of England Economic 
Intelligence Dept. at the period. 


Moreover, the inter-war years saw the entrance of a large number 
of issuing houses, many of them innovators in the area of company 
finance. Table III surveys the structure of the issuing houses in the 
late 1920s, the earliest period for which it is possible to obtain 
anything like complete coverage of the diverse group. The 26 
accepting houses at the head of the table represent the largely 
hereditary group of merchant banks. They were responsible for 
scarcely more than 20 per cent of the total number of issues and more 
mainly concerned with overseas loans to governments and public 
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utiliies.?! But even within this élite there were new entrants — 
Helbert Wagg, Higginsons, Japhet and others — who were more 
interested in the finance of British industry.?? 

However, the main feature of the period is the entrance of a large 
number of small new firms, often related to the financial needs of 
British industry and public utilities. This is still largely uncharted 
territory, but a few names are becoming familiar to researchers, 
notably Philip Hill, Clarence Hatry, Sperling & Co., F.A. Szarvasy, 
Edward de Stein and Arthur Wheeler. They came from diverse 
backgrounds but none were in any sense establishment figures. Three 
of those mentioned ended their careers in gaol, and many more firms 
proved ephemeral, but money-making ideas were not incarcerated 
with their authors. The hereditary élite held aloof from this 
development until prompted by Montagu Norman at the Bank of 
England.? 

There is a tendency to overstate the historical importance of the 
Bank of England, attributing degrees of control and influence which it 
never possessed before 1914. Indeed, in 1839—40, it was a question 
whether Rothschilds or Barings should bale out the Bank, and the 
former declined.?* Later in the century, Kleinworts indignantly 
repudiated Bank advice and none of their partners became bank 
directors despite their leading the league table of accepting houses.?? 
Baron Schróder openly criticized his partner, F.C. Tiarks for 
becoming a Director.?? Such leading houses as Rallis and Raphaels 
declined to disclose information on their capital to the Bank.^" The 
Bank Governors, when drawn from the merchant banks, very often 
came from the minor houses. A clearing bank report in 1897 
maintained that "The feeling is general in the City that there is a want 
of competency in the management of the Bank of England'.?? Lord 
Cunliffe, partner in a very small concern and the Bank's Governor 
during World War I, was particularly unpopular in the City.?? In the 
1920s Montagu Norman brought new vigour to the Bank, but his 
schemes for industrial reconstruction conflicted with those of Sperlings, 
then of Hatry, both backed by Kleinworts.?? A coal rationalization 
scheme promoted by Morgan Grenfell was also blocked by Norman.?! 

This background puts the Bank's inter-war ‘lifeboat-operations’ in 
their proper context. The main beneficiaries in 1914 and between the 
wars were the Anglo-German houses whose business had suffered as a 
result of severance of German connections, Bolshevik sequestrations, 
financial instability of the succession states, and the German standstill 
in 1931. A handful of the richest and most determined of these firms 
(Kleinworts, Schróders, Japhet, Brandts) survived and subsequently 
prospered, but a larger number were wound up during the war or 
early post-war years (Speyer, Hirsch, Ladenberg, Konigs, Von der 
Heydt, Wogau, Bonn) or in the renewed troubles of the 1930s (Huths, 
Fruhling & Goschen, Ruffers, Heilbut Symons). Survival was 
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evidently little to do with being aristocratic or an English gentleman;*” 
the Bank and government stepped in in 1914 to save British 
international credit, just as it had done in 1837 and 1890. The initial 
impetus, in any case, came from Lloyd-George as Chancellor.?? 

The question remains of how any of the merchant banks, whether 
with aristocratic connections or not, managed to survive through such 
a volatile period as the inter-war vears. The traditional foreign loan 
business, which peaked at £147m. in 1928, fell away to almost 
nothing, while foreign acceptances tumbled from £155m. in 1929 to 
£67m. in 1937.?* In leadership terms the answer must be that several 
of the great names of the City continued to be maintained by the 
recruitment of outside talent; that is, they built their own meritocracy. 
It has already been noticed how Barings’s momentum was maintained 
by Bates, and after the turn of the century the firm prudently brought 
in other outsiders to complement the family directors.?? In the second 
half of the century, Brown Shipley owed its continued success to J.A. 
Hamilton (a former cotton broker) and M.W. Collett.?? The third 
generation at Rothschilds had no outstanding talent for business, but 
worked hard, while connections like the American August Belmont 
and the German Carl Meyer, though denied partnerships, preserved 
something of the firm's reputation. In the Edwardian period, 
Lazards was transformed through the enterprise of Kindersley (from 
stock broking), Brand (from the Colonial Service) and Emile Pusch 
(from a Russo-German banking family), while Morgans' British 
operations were entrusted to Sir Clinton Dawkins and E.C. Grenfell. 
Raphaels and Japhet both brought in Germans to take charge of their 
arbitrage operations.?? 

In the inter-war period the merchant banks' shift towards 
industrial finance was spearheaded by a new meritocracy. Once 
again, the evidence is incomplete, but sufficient details are available 
to make the point. Kleinworts, early in the field, were evidently 
inspired by Dr E.P. Andreae, a German-trained chemist who became 
a partner in Sperlings, a firm of stockbrokers turned issuing house, in 
1919. Dr Andreae was a brother of Herman Andreae, who was now 
the most active partner at Kleinworts.?? Schröders’ interest in 
company finance was led by Albert Pam, while Barings brought in the 
Canadian Edward Peacock.*? Sir Herbert Lawrence, a connection of 
the Glyns by marriage, was drawn into the bank when the family 
talent ran out, and introduced from 1921 connections with the 
armaments industry.*! Higginsons, originally a Boston-based issuing 
house, came under the control of George Akers-Douglas and Rudolph 
de Trafford, and in the middle 1920s became a leader in industrial 
issues.*? Flemings, the leading investment trust house, began to take 
large participations in industrial shares from 1912, aided by new 
partners Walter Whigham (from a Midlands Brewery) and Sir Archie 
Jamieson, Chairman of Vickers from 1937. Before the First World 
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War, most of Fleming’s investments went to the USA, where he was 
engaged in syndicating operations with Kuhn Loeb & Co. (Jacob 
Schiff) and Speyer Bros., the pace-making American investment 
bankers of the period; there were also close connections with Cassel 
and Schróder. Another firm early in the industrial field with 
German-Jewish talent was Helbert Wagg. They moved from stock- 
broking to merchant banking with the aid of a new partner, Adolf 
Schwelm, son of the manager of Rothschilds’ Frankfurt business; after 
the War, the firm merged with Bonn & Co., bringing in two of its 
German-born partners.** Even such a small firm as Robert Benson & 
Sons relied on outside talent, first leaving the day-to-day running to 
the Swiss H.A. Vernet, then recruiting young executives. to be 
specialists in particular industries and preparing them for director- 
ships. However, perhaps the most important development was the 
arrival of S.G. Warburg from Germany in 1933. The ‘Macmillan gap’ 
became something of a political cliché, but it was left to this new 
arrival to the City to reach the first rank of merchant banks on the 
foundation of financing medium-sized firms. A contemporary observed 
that Warburg had 'an almost monastic indifference to passing 


pleasures'.* 


I 


Eye-witness accounts of work in the City of London before 1914 are 
very hard to come by, particularly at the ennobled end of the 
hierarchy. Consequently any characterization of the work as leisured 
or semi-amateur must, at best, rest on flimsy evidence. Instances of 
heavy expenditure on country houses and estates in themselves are no 
proof that bankers spent too much of their time there, and indeed 
there are fragments of evidence to suggest the contrary.*” Of course it 
is known that Barings went bankrupt because Lord Revelstoke 
neglected business, but he was discredited as a result. A contemporary 
account of Lord Rothschild's business life scarcely gives the impression 
of leisure 


An interview with Lord Rothschild had to be amazingly rapid . . . 
he came in . . . placed a watch on his desk, and intimated that the 
interview would last five minutes, or three, or even less. In that 
space of time he absorbed in his right ear — on the other he was 
deaf — an extraordinary grasp of what was said to him, made one 
or two shrewd comments, and then dismissed you to stalk off to 
some other room to listen to another proposal in the same manner. 
In this way he got through an extraordinary amount of work.*? 


A few private bankers of course, privately admitted neglecting their 
businesses for politics or the arts, a disposition not limited to the 
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financial sector of the economy. The clearest cases on record are those 
of the Gibbs family and Robert Benson, and both paid dearly for their 
delinquency. The most elegant indictment of City life, that of Sir 
Lawrence Jones, an inter-war partner in Helbert Wagg,'? was later 
firmly denied by one of his contemporaries at the firm. Lionel Fraser 
insisted that his partners were 


all executive, and on duty every day, except normal holidays; no 
odd days off to hunt, shoot, or fish, or to poodle-fake at a race 
meeting or such like; no dilettante approach. All energy was 
directed towards the benefit and development of the firm. There 
was an alertness, a tautness, which kept us at our desks whenever it 
was necessary for the good of the business. When a client wrote to 
us, or telephoned, we were there.?? 


It goes without saying that it is impossible to venture any generalization 
from one firm, but London was a competitive financial market in 
which any part-timers inevitably lost business before long. 

A reliable way of identifying a leisured entrepreneurial class would 
be the existence of what economists call ‘abnormal’ profits. These 
may have existed sporadically around mid-century when Bates noted 
that Thomas Baring was generating more income from loans for 
Baring Bros. than he was from acceptances, but after that the loan 
business appears tó have become increasingly competitive. Thus J.S. 
Morgan & Co. (never an ‘amateur’ firm!) averaged only 5.5 per cent 
return on the 46 loans they issued in the peak period 1865-85. In the 
1920s Barings maintained, in a published broadsheet, that the return 
on foreign loans was only 3 to 5 per cent net. Losses were frequent and 
fortunes easily lost; constant vigilance was a condition of survival.?! 

However, that may be, there can be no serious doubt that the 
aristocratic way of life, if such ever existed in the City, cannot have 
been tbe only way. The metropolis of world finance was always too 
open for domination by any single group or culture. The German 
group (Lutherans, Catholics, and Jews) was evidently much the 
strongest and most persistent, and the flow was by no means stemmed 
by the foundation of the Reich or by the first World War. Some 
Marxists have argued for the late nineteenth century forging of a 
financial aristocracy and for the merging of control of industry and 
finance, but they cannot have both, for the alleged indolence of the 
aristocratic life-style could not have the energy to unite the two 
distinct capitalist systems. The record is still incomplete, but it seems 
that German influence did play a central role in focusing City finance 
on domestic industrial opportunities. It was not the aristocratic, but 
the alternate culture and.tradition that, once again, played the active 
role. 

It is arguable that Anglo-German and Anglo-American merchant 
banks were more exposed to international competition than the more 
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established London houses, but this seems very doubtful in view of the 
fact that all were operating in international financial markets and the 
US and German economies were hungriest for capital at the period. 
On both the loan and acceptance side, all the evidence indicates the 
keenest competition, but perhaps the latter, because it was a matter of 
relations between City financiers and provincial merchants and 
manufacturers, is less obvious. The point is that it was standard 
practice for established firms to be served by several accepting houses 
at a time, so inviting comparisons between their terms and levels of 
service? To offer just one example that has recently come to light: 
Simon, May & Co., a leading firm of Nottingham lace makers and 
merchants, were served from the 1880s by at least ten different houses, 
including three German and a French one, but this did not discourage 
several others offering their services, including the Swiss Bankverein 
(1903), the Discontogesellschaft (1904), Kleinworts (1917) and Kónig 
Bros (1918), and all in different ways offering the best possible rates 
and asking for regular use of the account.” 

Cassis and Lisle-Williams have an important point to make, but fail 
to identify the most significant social and economic feature of the City 
of London. In the past, as today, the financial markets lived by 
innovation, and the vitality of any centre cannot be maintained for 
long by semi-amateurs. Everyone knows that a handful of the old City 
families have been eminent for generations; few recall the much larger 
number that have failed. No doubt famous names carry prestige and 
have their own momentum, but the more important reason for the 
survival of dynasties is that they recruited their own meritocracy from 
an early date, and several of their career bankers became effective 
heads of the family firms. ‘The claim that social marginality . . . was a 
precondition of success is incorrect’, Williams asserts, and in the 
ethnic sense he was right.?* It is surely less debatable that innovators 
were the condition of continuing success, that most of them were 
drawn to the centre of the world's premier financial market from its 
periphery or its satellite centres and had retained very different values 
and life-styles to the British upper class. Writing in 1910, Hilferding 
conceded that industry was less dependent on bank capital in 
England than in Germany; what he could not foresee was that the 
German system was finding its way into Britain by Anglo-Germans 
rather than by a merging of bankers with the traditional ruling class. 
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Catch-up, distributional coalitions and 
government as determinants of economic 
growth or decline in industrialized 
democracies* 


ABSTRACT 


This article investigates three propositions about economic growth 
and two about unemployment. It rejects the proposition that 
technology gaps between nations provide opportunities of back- 
wardness which significantly contribute to the explanation of 
differential growth rates among industrialized democracies. It 
supports Olson’s proposition that long lasting democracies suffer 
from an accumulation of distributional coalitions whose rent- 
seeking activities retard economic growth. It also supports the 
proposition that expanding public sectors, i.e., the tax and welfare 
state, slow down economic growth. Results on unemployment are 
less definite than those on growth rates. But there is some support 
for Olson’s idea that long lasting democracies also suffer from more 
unemployment than younger democracies do. The impact of public 
sector size on unemployment seems extremely sensitive to specifica- 
tion issues. Technically, this paper applies cross-sectional and 
pooled regression analyses of growth or unemployment on the level 
of economic development, age of democracy, and some public sector 
size variables: Data refer to the 1960—1982 period and 19 nations. 


Some nations enjoy healthy economic growth rates, while other 
nations suffer from stagnation and decline. Since the end of World 
War II, we have experienced an unprecedented acceleration. of 
productivity growth and an equally unprecedented spread of growth 
rates between industrialized countries. This paper is an attempt to 
evaluate some explanations of why there are so remarkable cross- 
national differences in economic performance. 

According to Kuznets? ‘since the second half of the nineteenth 
century, the major source of economic growth in the developed 
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countries has been science-based technology’. If advances in knowledge 
and scientific progress fuel economic growth, then ‘opportunities of 
backwardness” are conceivable, since lagging economies can borrow 
technology from the leader and apply it to their own benefit. After all, 
imitation can be faster and cheaper than the exploration of 
technological frontiers and the development of entirely new products. 
Recently; Choi* summarized the argument like this 


since World War II, international ‘technology gaps’ have tended to 
even out through the migration of knowledge, the activities of 
multinational companies, increasing trade, and similar forces. So, 
it is expected that a country’s growth rate will tend to be faster the 
further it is behind. This catching-up, late comer, or convergence 
hypothesis implies that some countries — Germany, France, Italy, 
and Japan — have experienced strong growth during the postwar 
period mainly because . . . they had the opportunity to absorb a 
considerable amount of more advanced technology from the United 
States. 


According to Olson,’ cross-national variation in economic per- 
formance should be explained differently. In his theorizing neither 
technology nor opportunities of backwardness, but the nature of 
collective action exerts the strongest influence on growth rates. In all 
societies, there are latent interest groups, i.e. groups of people with 
similar interests who could gain from collusion and avoidance of 
competition among themselves. Established producers of some good 
share an interest in erecting barriers to entry for new producers, in 
limiting competitive imports, in market-sharing arrangements and 
cartel prices which are higher than those which can be realized in a 
competitive market. Similarly, workers or professionals in some 
branch of the economy share an interest in controlling and limiting 
the supply of labour, in unions or professional associations and in 
excessive pay for their services. While all kinds of latent interest 
groups could gain substantial advantages for themselves, if they 
succeeded in getting organized and in becoming capable of collective 
action, not all of them capture these advantages. By and large, the 
results of collective action or collusion constitute collective goods. 
That is why the free-rider problem arises. In Olson's view, large, 
groups find it more difficult to overcome free-riding tendencies than 
small groups. Actually, large groups depend on selective incentives 
and coercion in order to transform themselves from latent into 
manifest interest groups. 

The purpose of interest groups or distributional coalitions is to 
distort prices in favour of their membership. While such a distortion 
constitutes a collective good for those who benefit from it, the 
distortion of prices is a collective bad for society as a whole. Distorted 
prices convey misleading signals and interfere with the efficiency of 
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resource allocation. If distributional coalitions accumulate over time, 
if their impact on the economy grows ever more pervasive, then 
growth rates should decline. In Olson’s opinion, a stable institutional 
framework in general and liberal democracy in particular provide a 
fertile ground for the establishment of distributional coalitions. 
Olson’ concludes ‘that countries that have had democratic freedom of 
organization without upheaval or invasion the longest will suffer the 
most from growth-repressing organizations and combinations.’ Another 
implication of Olson’s theory concerns unemployment. Price distortion 
by monopolies, cartels, trade unions, and other distributional 
coalitions rest on barriers to entry which directly or indirectly deprive 
some people of an opportunity to work within the formal, well-paying 
and dominant sector of the economy. Therefore, long lasting 
democracies suffer from less growth and more unemployment 
simultaneously. While this is a crude and very incomplete summary of 
Olson’s theory, it has been focused on the claimed linkages between 
long-established democracy on the one hand and less growth or more 
unemployment on the other hand which shall be evaluated below. 

According to a third line of reasoning, neither catch-up opportunities 
nor distributional coalitions exert the strongest influence on growth 
rates, but too much government does. Friedman® and Hayek’ praise 
the growth-promoting virtues of economic freedom and limited 
government and simultaneously deplore the consequences of govern- 
ment interference with the economy. Recently, Bernholz'? elaborated 
on this theme 


an increasing tax burden has a tendency to reduce saving and 
investment, especially risky investments which are most innovative 
and productive. A diversion of resources into conspicuous con- 
sumption and unproductive assets is encouraged, more labour is 
expended in efforts to reduce the taxation paid and to secure 
welfare benefits and in lines of production where lower or no taxes 
are effective. It follows that a misallocation of resources and lower 
and less productive investment must be expected to occur 
whenever state activity increases substantially in market economies. 


The three propositions discussed above are not incompatible with 
each other. It is conceivable that opportunities of backwardness 
promote growth, whereas distributional coalitions and state interference 
with the economy retard growth at the same time. If you assume.that 
all of these propositions are simultaneously true, you get an 
explanation why Japan has grown so much faster than every other 
industrialized democracy. ‘Opportunities of backwardness’ were 
largest in Japan. Government revenues or expenditures were lower 
there than elsewhere except for Switzerland which, however, did not 
enjoy comparable advantages of backwardness and being an old 
democracy suffered from an accumulation of distributional coalitions. 
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Japan had less time to develop institutional sclerosis and social 
rigidities than other nations except for Germany, Austria and Italy 
which, however, did not simultaneously inherit small government 
revenue or expenditure shares of gross domestic product nor did they 
enjoy equally large ‘opportunities of backwardness’. 

While it is conceivable that each one of the three propositions tells 
part of the story, adherents of one do not necessarily endorse the 
others. A favourite point of Olson’s critics!! is that the catch-up 
proposition and Olson’s theory have similar implications: The USA 
and Britain should have grown fairly slowly and the losers of World 
War II fairly fast. Though one could point to this similarity in order 
to question the empirical support of both theories, Olson’s critics 
apply the older catch-up proposition in order to cast doubt on Olson’s 
recent proposition. 

The Friedmans’!? justify their scepticism about government inter- 
ference with the economy by reference to distributional coalitions and 
their collusion with government 


every accretion of government power for whatever purpose 
increases the danger that government, instead of serving the great 
majority of its citizens, will become a means whereby some of its 
citizens can take advantage of others. 


Similarly, Bernholz,? Buchanan,!* Tullock,!> and Weede!® argue 
that government is likely to end up as an instrument in distributional 
struggles or as the prey of the most potent interest groups. Mitchell!” 
criticizes Olson!? for not linking his ideas about the nature of collective 
action in long-lasting democracies with government activity and a 
rent-seeking’? perspective. 


What Olson has not done is to show how the polity itself has 
created these problems, and why it is in the self-interest of 
government to engage in ad hoc concessions to those interests. 


From these writings and arguments one may derive the expectation 
that both variables, distributional coalitions accumulated in long- 
lasting democracies and expanding taxation or government expenditure, 
exert some negative impact on economic growth. 

A discussion of propositions and why who thinks they are 
compatible or incompatible is no substitute for systematic empirical 
testing. There has been little empirical testing so far. At least the 
catch-up proposition and the expanding government proposition have 
been around for some time. Still, I am aware of only three efforts 
where at least two of the propositions discussed above have been 
simultaneously tested. Any study which focuses on just one explanatory 
proposition is open to the charge that controlling for the other 
variables might produce entirely different results. That is why I shall 
not discuss studies with a narrow focus on just one proposition. 
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Moreover, the three studies produced so far suffer from some 
weaknesses. 

Choi’s study” is the oldest and most ambitious one. He investigates 
the economic performance of 18 industrialized democracies and 
OECD member states between 1950 and 1978. He tests and supports 
the catch-up or opportunity of backwardness proposition and Olson’s 
aging democracy or distributional coalition proposition, while he 
rejects the view that expanding government revenues or expenditures 
retard economic growth. While Choi treats these propositions within 
a single book, he still avoids considering all hypotheses simultaneously. 
If more than a single proposition were true, all of Choi’s equations 
might be misspecified because of an unnecessary exclusion of relevant 
independent variables. Moreover, Choi's?! index of democratic age or 
‘institutional sclerosis’ is fairly complicated and admittedly rests on 
some arbitrary assumptions such as a logistic accumulation function 
for interest groups or distributional coalitions. Even in bivariate 
analysis one would like to see how Olson's theory does, if a different 
and possibly simpler operationalization of his independent variable 
were chosen. 

Weede's study?? investigates the economic performance of 19 
industrialized democracies in the 1960 to 1980 period. He tests all of 
the three propositions which are under consideration in this paper. 
According to Weede's findings, catch-up does not significantly 
contribute to the explanation of cross-national differences in economic 
growth rates, while distributional coalitions in aging democracies do 
much harm as does an expanded public sector. But results are not 
entirely clear in this latter respect. In contrast to Choi's work, Weede 
has simultaneously evaluated all three propositons with cross- 
sectional regressions.? : 

Bernholz's study?* refers to 17 OECD members and the 1960 to 
1980 period. He neglects the catch-up proposition, but strongly 
supports the explanation of cross-national differences in growth rates 
by distributional coalitions in aging democracies and by expanded 
public sectors. In contrast to Choi and Weede, Bernholz controls for 
investment and pools cross-section and time-series data. Since the 
catch-up, distributional coalition and public sector propositions can 
not only explain which nations grow fastest or slowest, but also why 
growth rates in OECD nations should fall when catch-up opportunities 
are mostly exhausted, when distributional coalitions have recovered: 
from their setback in many countries during or after the Second 
World War, and when the public sector has become larger and larger, 
such a pooling of cross-section and, time-series data is very useful. 
Still, Bernholz did not control for the level of economic development 
and catch-up opportunities provided by backwardness. 

This short description of previous studies underlines the need for 
further study. The catch-up proposition is once supported (Choi), 
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once rejected (Weede), and once neglected (Bernholz). The distri- 
butional coalition or aging democracy proposition received un- 
ambiguous support in all three studies. The public sector proposition 
is once unequivocally supported (Bernholz), once unambiguously 
rejected (Choi), and once supported with qualification (Weede). The 
purpose of this paper is to clarify contradictory findings in previous 
work and to test Olson’s hitherto undisputed proposition once again.” 


CROSS-SECTIONAL ANALYSES 


While the propositions under scrutiny in this paper carry longitudinal 
as well as cross-sectional implications, I shall at first look to cross- 
sectional data only. Since the OECD?? is the main data source, the 
number of nations cannot exceed 24. Four OECD member states did 
not enjoy democracy for the entire period of observation which 
extends from 1960 to 1982: Portugal, Spain, Greece, and Turkey. 
That is why these nations have been eliminated. Since public sector 
data for New Zealand are very incomplete, this nation had to be 
excluded from most of the analyses, too. This keeps 19 nations in the 
analysis." In contrast to Bernholz, Choi and Weede, I save the 
smallest OECD members, i.e. Iceland and Luxembourg, for the 
. analysis. The sample is small enough so that one cannot afford 
unnecessary exclusions without clear-cut theoretical justification. 
Sull the current sample is no larger than Weede’s who included 
Israel and New Zealand instead of Iceland and Luxembourg. 

In previous work Bernholz and Choi focused on gross domestic 
product (GDP) or corresponding per capita growth rates, while 
Weede also referred to gross national product per capita growth 
rates.” Is it more meaningful to investigate changes in gross national 
or gross domestic product? Since catch-up opportunities, distributional 
coalitions, or public sector size should directly affect gross domestic 
product growth rather than citizen opportunities to make money 
abroad, GDP or GDP per capita (henceforth abbreviated GDPC) 
growth rates are preferable to GNP or GNP per capita (henceforth 
GNPC) growth rates. In Weede’s work, the negative impact of 
government revenues or welfare expenditures looked weaker in GNPC 
growth equations than in GDP equations. But the former are less 
adequate measures of growth than the latter ones in order to evaluate 
the propositons under scrutiny. That is why this paper refers only to 
GDP and GDPC growth rates from OECD” and why Weede’s 
underestimation of negative public sector effects is likely to be 
corrected here. 

According to the catch-up proposition, growth rates should vary 
inversely with the level of economic development. The indicator of 
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economic development used here is the gross national product per 
capita in 1965 taken from Taylor and Hudson.*° 

According to Olson’s distributional coalition or aging democracy 
proposition, growth rates should vary inversely with the age of 
uninterrupted democracy within unchanged borders, because a stable 
institutional background permits distributional coalitions to accumu- 
late over time. Weede?! adapted Hewitt’s index of full democracy? 
for the purpose of testing Olson’s proposition. Hewitt’s index defines 
democracy by universal male suffrage, secret ballot, and responsible 
government and simply counts the number of years before 1965 after 
these items had been achieved. In Weede’s adaptation of Hewitt’s 
index, the count begins anew after each interruption of democracy or 
major territorial revision. Therefore, most continental European 
democracies date from the end of World War II or even later in 
Weede’s index.*? In addition to Weede’s index, Choi’s** indices of 
institutional sclerosis shall be applied in some instances for com- 
parative purposes. 

According to the public sector or government proposition, economic 
growth rates should vary inversely with public sector size or 
government interference with the economy. Previous work relied on a 
set of different indicators, i.e. total outlays of government as a 
percentage of GDP (Bernholz), current receipts of government as a 
percentage of GDP and social security transfers as a percentage of 
GDP (Choi, Weede), or government final consumption expenditure 
as a percentage of GDP (Choi). Here, all of these indicators shall be 
used simultaneously. In contrast to Choi’s and Weede’s work, public 
sector indicators refer to average conditions in the period of 
observation instead of single year estimates. Only Bernholz used 
equally good data before. The data source is OECD.” 

Since Bernholz reports strong effects of real gross fixed capital 
formation on GDP growth rates which do not disappear after 
controlling for democratic age or government expenditure, it seems 
best to include this variable, too. Otherwise, one might be guilty of 
misspecification. Again, the data source is OECD.?? 

Bivariate correlations in Table I provide some support for the 
propositions under evaluation: The lower the level of economic 
development, the higher economic growth rates are.” The older a 
democracy is or the worse the institutional sclerosis, the slower 
economic growth becomes. The larger the public sector is, the slower 
economic growth is. But the degree of support depends very much on 
which indicators of dependent and independent variables one looks 
at. In particular, Olson's proposition on distributional coalitions or 
institutional sclerosis receives much stronger support from Choi’s 
indices than from my age of democracy indicator. So, my preference 
for my own indicator over Choi's might bias my results against Olson's 
theorizing. If I nevertheless should support Olson again, as I 
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TABLE I: Bivariate correlations between economic growth rates and independent 








variables 

GDP growth GDPC growth 
GNPC —0.46 (0.01) —0.57 (0 01) 
Age of democracy —0.40 (0.02) —0.60 (0.001) 
Institutional sclerosis A —0.71 (0.01) —0.73 (0.001) 
from Choi 
Institutional sclerosis B —0.73 (0.01) —0.75 (0.001) 
from Choi 
Government expenditures/ —0.42 (0.02) —0.22 (0.09) 
GDP 
Government revenues/GDP —0.46 (0.01) —0.27 (0.06) 
Government consumption/ —0.52 (0.01) —0.36 (0 03) 
GDP 
Social security transfers/ —0.23 (0.08) —0.10 (0.17) 


GDP 





Note: Significance levels in one-tailed tests are provided in parentheses, 
N varies. It ıs 18 (3rd and 4th row), 19 (5th, 6th, and 8th row) or 20 (Ist, 2nd and 7th 
row). 


previously did,** then his proposition has withstood a fairly strong 
test. There are two justifications for rejecting Choi’s indicator. First, 
in contrast to the ‘age of uninterrupted democracy within unchanged 
borders’, Choi’s indices do not permit simple and straightforward 
interpretations. Second, I cannot avoid the suspicion that Choi’s 
complicated efforts at index construction?? were undertaken until 
results proved satisfactory and positive for Olson’s theory. Or, the 
explanatory success of institutional sclerosis might result from too 
much trial and error in index construction and final overfitting. 

Disregarding Choi’s indicators, support for the catch-up, distri- 
butional coalition, and public sector propositions looks not too 
different. Only, social security transfers seem to do little harm. This 
bivariate finding fits with Choi's essentially bivariate results,* but 
not with Weede’s multivariate results.*! 

Tables IIa and IIb report the regressions of GDP and GDPC 
growth on GNPC, age of democracy and four different public sector 
size indicators. Which operationalization of economic growth or 
public sector size is chosen affects the amount of variance explained 
(which varies between one third and slightly less than two thirds) and 
the effects of the level of economic development or of the age of 
democracy and, of course, of the public sector. In my opinion, one 
should not try to interpret the difference between these eight 
regressions in too much detail. Instead one should regard these 
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TABLE IIA: Regressions of economic growth rates on GNPC, age of democracy, 
and government expenditures or revenues as percentages of GDP 














GDP growth GDPC growth 
—0.00D45 —0.00053 
GNPG 0.09 0.03 
—0.27 —0.34 
—0.024 —0.026 
Age of democracy 0.01 0.003 
—0.55 —0.65 
—0.11 —0.083 
Government 0.0€1 0.002 
expenditures/GDP —0.72 —0.58 
Constant 9.62 8.01 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 52.9 61.7 
—0.00030 —0.00044 
GNPC 0.20 0.08 
—0.18 —0.28 
—0.023 —0.025 
Age of democracy 0.02 0.006 
—0.52 —0.60 
—0.11 —0.076 
Government 0.002 0.007 
revenues/GDP —0.66 —0.51 
Constant 9.02 7.41 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 474 55.3 





Note: Except for the last two rows of each regression, first cell entries are unstandardized 
regression coefficients, second cell entries are significance levels in one-tailed tests, and 
third cell entries are standardized coefficients 


regressions as essentially eight different, though related tests of the 
same three propositions. At the ten per cent level of significance, 
negative GNPC effects or opportunities of backwardness are supported 
only five out of eight times, while the negative effects of aging 
democracies or distributional struggles and of expanded public 
sectors are always supported. At the more demanding five per cent 
level, opportunities of backwardness are supported only twice, 
whereas public sector or age of democracy effects are supported seven 
out of eight times. Looking at standardized regression coefficients, the 
impact of GNPC is always weakest,*” the impact of public sector size 
is always strongest in GDP growth equations, and the impact of age of 
democracy is always strongest in GDPC growth equations. Since 
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TABLE UB: Regressions of economic growth rates on GNPC, age of democracy, 
and government consumption or social security transfers as per- 








centages of GDP 
GDP growth ` GDPC growth 
—0.00028 —0.00044 
GNPC 0.24 0.12 
—0.16 —0.26 
—0.013 —0.019 
Age of democracy 0.08 0.012 
—0.32 —0.48 
—0.15 —0.081 
Government 0.02 0.082 
consumption/GDP —0.46 —0.27 
Constant 6.98 5.69 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 33.6 44.9 
—0.00053 —0.00058 
GNPC 0.084 0.03 
—0.32 —0.38 
—0.023 —0.027 
Age of democracy 0.037 0.005 
—0.51 —0.66 
—0.14 —0.12 
Social security 0.013 0.007 
transfers/GDP —0.58 —0.54 
Constant 7.27 6.47 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 34.6 55.2 





For note see Table IIa. 


: Choi's essentially bivariate and Weede's multivariate analyses of the 
effects of social security transfers led to contradicting results, it is 
interesting to note that the negative impact of social security transfers 
becomes much more pronounced after other determinants of economic 
growth have been controlled for (compare Table IIb and Table I). 
Since multivariate analysis is preferable to bivariate analysis, Choi’s 
finding ought to be disregarded. By and large, the negative effects of 
distributional coalitions in aging democracies and of expansive public 
sectors loom fairly large, whereas catch-up opportunities are of 
borderline significance at best. 

Tables IIa and IIb and their findings may be questioned for a 
number of different reasons. First, linear-additive regressions refer to 
raw scores rather than to transformed variables, as did Bernholz’s*? 
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. or Choi's** study, but in contrast to Weede’s® paper. Weede argued 
that a logarithmic transformation of all variables would pull in 
outliers and proceeded accordingly. Simultaneously, Weede admitted 
that such a transformation decreased the percentage of variance 
explained in GDP growth equations. Here, I also re-ran the same 
regressions after a prior logarithmic transformation of all variables 
and made the same observation again. Moreover, whether the 
regressions refer to transformed or original variables, results are 
similar in so far as they confirm aging democracy and public sector 
effects, but cast doubt on catch-up. The essential similarity of Tables 
IIa and IIb above with Weede's previous findings also points to the 
comparatively low importance of the transformation issue. (The 
outlier issue shall be discussed below.) 


TABLE IIIA: Regressions of economic growth rates on capital formation, age of 
democracy, and government expenditures or revenues as percentages 














of GDP 
GDP growth GDPC growth 
0.097 0.081 
Capital formation/GDP 0.07 0.08 
0.32 0.29 
i —0.023 —0.028 
Age of democracy 0.02 0.00 
—0.52 —0.68 
—0.084 —0.063 
Government 0.02 0.03 
expenditures/GDP —0.54 —0.44 
Constant 5.40 4.35 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained ' 53.9 57.4 
0.14 0.11 
Capital formation/GDP 0.00 0.01 
0.46 0.40 
—0.020 —0.025 
Age of democracy 0.01 0.00 
—0.45 —0.62 
—0.091 —0.068 
Government 0.00 0.01 
revenues/GDP —0.56 —0.46 
Constant 4.52 3.68 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 65.7 65.1 





For note see Table IIa. 
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Second, Bernholz controlled for capital formation. This has not 
been done by Choi, nor Weede, nor in Tables IIa and IIb above. 
Tables IIIa and IIIb present regressions where GNPC has been 
omitted because of its dubious significance in Tables IIa and IIb and 
been replaced by capital formation. The effect of capital formation is 
not even significant at the five per cent level where government 
expenditure is the public sector size indicator. Elsewhere, capital 
formation exerts a moderately strong influence on economic growth, 
but typically without calling the negative effects of either aging 
democracies or expanded public sectors into question. Only the 
negative impact of final government consumption looks dubious by 
now. Since final government consumption is the least ‘dynamic’ 
element in expansive public sectors, this lack of significance provides 


TABLE IIB: Regressions of economic growth rates on GNPC, age of democracy, 
and government consumption or social security transfers as 























percentages of GDP 
GDP growth GDPC growth 
0.14 0.13 
Capital formation/GDP 0.03 0.02 
0.46 0.46 
—0.011 —0.019 
Age of democracy 0.08 0.01 
—0.26 —0.47 
—0.076 —0 024 
Government 0.14 0.35 
consumption/GDP —0.24 — 0.08 
Constant 1.99 0.75 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 45.4 53.4 
0.15 0.11 
Capital formation/GDP 0.01 0.02 
0.49 0.40 
— 0.020 —0.027 
Age of democracy 0.04 0.00 
—0 45 —0.67 
—0.010 — 0.092 
Social security 0.05 0.03 
transfers/GDP —0.41 —0.41 
Constant 2.14 2 38 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 48.3 579 
For note sec Table IIa. LEA oes 
4 A. et 3 jaN 
DARE 
ine M. 
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little reassurance about the economic performance of contemporary 
tax and welfare states. Moreover, regressing capital formation on age 
of democracy and one of the various public sector indicators does 
demonstrate that aging democracies and expanded public sectors 
imply less capital formation and therefore slower growth. (This 
finding is not documented here.) To some degree, capital formation is 
an intervening variable in between age of democracy or public sector 
size on the one hand and growth rates on the other hand. That is why 
inclusion of capital formation is more important for disentangling 
direct and indirect effects than for finding overall effects as is the 
agenda of this paper. Except for final government consumption, the 
negative effects of aging democracies and expanded public sectors are 
still beyond reasonable doubt. 

Third, there is the thorny issue of outliers. Choi excluded Japan 
from some of his regressions, but this had relatively little effect. Weede 
found that Japan is not the only outlier among OECD members, but 
that Switzerland is an equally outlying case. Whereas Japan is a 
positive outlier on growth and a negative one on public sector size, 
Switzerland is close to a negative one on both variables. By omitting 
either Switzerland or Japan, one can tailor one’s results to one’s 
ideological needs. If you want to inflate the bad effects of huge public 
sectors, exclude Switzerland. If you want to argue that the public 
sector doesn’t do much harm, keep Switzerland, but omit Japan. In 
my view, omitting either one outlier is not a legitimate procedure. But 
one should know how results look if both cases are eliminated from 
the equations. Thereafter, N has gone down to 17. That is why 
regressions in Table IV include only age of democracy and public 
sector size as independent variables. The effects of GNPC are of 
borderline significance anyhow. And capital formation is at least 
partly an intervening variable between democracy or public sector 
size and growth. 

In general, percentages of variance explained look poor in Table 
IV. The elimination of outliers has an obvious and sometimes 
devastating effect on the goodness of fit. Still, some findings survive: 
Public sector size indicators still significantly (at the 7 per cent level or 
better) decrease GDP growth rates in 3 out of 4 equations. Age of 
democracy still always decreases GDPC growth rates at the 3 per cent 
level. In my view, one should not indulge in producing ad hoc 
explanations of why age of democracy has a stronger impact on 
GDPC growth and why public sector size more strongly affects GDP 
growth. It might suffice to notice that both the public sector size 
proposition and to a lesser degree the aging democracy proposition 
are severely weakened once outlying cases have been omitted. 
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TABLE Iv: Regressions of economic growth rates on age of democracy and public 
sector size (without Japan and Switzerland) 























GDP growth GDPC growth 
—0.011 —0.018 
Age of democracy 0.11 0.02 
—0.37 —0.63 
—0.063 —0.028 
Government 0.04 0.18 
expenditures/GDP —0.53 —0.26 
Constant. 6.43 4.51 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained — — 9.0 18.00 
—0.0095 —0.017 
Age of democracy 0.15 0.02 
—0.31 —0.60 
—0.049 —0.021 
Government 0.07 0.22 
revenues/GDP —0.44 —0.21 
Constant 5.78 4.22 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 2.7 16.5 
— 0.0063 —0.018 
Age of democracy 0.17 0.00 
—0.23 —0.63 
—0.087 —0.014 
Government 0.05 0.38 
consumption/GDP —0.40 —0.06 
Constant 5.20 3.64 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 12.0 33.2 
—0.0066 —0.020 
Age of democracy 0.29 0.03 
—0.22 —0.70 
—0.028 —0.039 
Social security 0.32 0.19 
transfers/GDP —0.20 —0.30 
Constant 4.19 3.99 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 0.00 17.5 





For note see Table IIa. 
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POOLED ANALYSES 


In Table IV, N has been 17 (or 18). This fact in itself makes it difficult 
to get statistically significant results. Moreover, a poor ratio of cases 
to independent variables depresses the adjusted percentage of variance 
explained, too. That is why we need a larger number of cases for 
analysis. Pooling cross-section and time-series data creates the needed 
larger number of cases. In essence, one proposes by pooling that the 
effects of independent variables on growth rates are identical in 
different periods of observation.’ Moreover, one implies that all 
nations should grow more slowly over time, because opportunities of 
backwardness have been largely exhausted, because all democracies 
grow older and more sclerotic as long as they stay democracies and 
permit the accumulation of distributional coalitions, because all 
industrial democracies tend to enlarge their public sectors. While 
pooling creates a larger N, it simultaneously creates a new problem: Is 
it meaningful to assume that the experience of nation i in the second 
period is independent of its experience in the first period? Let us 
postpone this issue and look at the results of the pooled analyses first. 

In general, there are 19 nations. The OECD has published separate 
growth and other data for four periods of time: 60—68, 68-73, 73-79, 
79-82. Since I shall treat each sub-period for each nation as a case, 
the number of observations has quadrupled. Although I ran some 
pooled analyses which included the level of economic development 
and/or capital formation as independent variables, these analyses will 
not be reported in detail. In general, the effects of the level of 
economic development were not even significant." While capital 
formation effects were significant, they typically were less important 
than either age of democracy or public sector size. Moreover, much of 
the effect of capital formation may be traced back to age of democracy 
or public sector size which decrease capital formation. 

In Table V, we no longer suffer from significance problems. All 
effects are significant at the one per cent level or better. The 
(adjusted) shares of variance explained are not bad, varying from one 
third to better than a half. Both propositions under scrutiny are 
supported: aging democracies and large public sectors, however 
measured, contribute to less economic growth. While the differences 
in standardized regression coefficients are not always large enough to 
be interesting, one might notice that the negative impact of public 
sector size is always stronger than the negative impact of aging 
democracies.*® This finding is new and different from results in the 
purely cross-sectional regressions reported above, where sometimes 
aging democracy effects looked stronger than public sector effects. 

In the purely cross-sectional regressions, we ran into problems, as 
soon as Japan and Switzerland were omitted (see Table IV). 
Thereafter, at least either public sector effects or aging democracy 
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TABLE V: Regressions of economic growth rates on age of democracy and public 




















sector size 
GDP growth GDPC growth 
—0.041 —0.042 
Age of democracy 0.00 0.00 
—0.46 —0.53 
—0.15 —0.12 
Government 0.00 0.00 
expenditures/GDP —0.71 —0.63 
Constant 11.23 9.40 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 56.9 53.3 
—0.038 —0.040 
Age of democracy 0.00 0.00 
—0.43 —0 50 
—0.16 —0.12 
Government 0.00 0.00 
revenues/GDP —0.62 —0.55 
Constant 11.03 9.12 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 46.3 43.4 
—0.021 —0.027 
Age of democracy 0.01 0.00 
—0.26 —0.36 
—0.27 —0.20 
Government 0.00 0.00 
consumption/GDP —0.52 —0.43 
Constant 8.61 7.05 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 35.2 33.4 
— 0.048 —0.048 
Age of democracy 0.00 0.00 
—0.54 —0.60 
—0:29 —0.24 
Social security 0.00 0.00 
transfers/GDP —0.68 —0.62 
Constant 9.21 7.84 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 50.9 49.8 





For note see Table IIa. 
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TABLE VI: Regressions of economic growth rates on age of democracy and public 
sector size (without Japan and Switzerland) 














GDP growth GDPC growth 
—0.029 —0.036 
Age of democracy 0.00 0.00 
—0.31 —0.42 
—0.15 —0.11 
Government 0.00 0.00 
expenditure/GDP —0.69 —0.59 
Constant 10.54 8.77 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 50.6 450 
—0.032 —0.038 
Age of democracy 0.00 0.00 
—0.34 —0.44 
—0.14 —0.11 
Government 0.00 0.00 
revenue/GDP —0.59 —0.50 
Constant 10.20 8.41 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 36.6 33.7 
—0.012 —0.023 
Age of democracy 0.08 0.00 
—0.14 —0.30 
—0.25 —0.17 
Government 0.00 0.00 
consumption/GDP —0.51 —0.37 
Constant 7.96 6.33 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 28.8 25.4 
—0.049 —0.052 
Age of democracy 0.00 0.00 
—0.52 —0.61 
—0.26 —0.22 
Social security 0.00 0.00 
transfers/GDP —0.68 —0.63 
Constant 8.76 7.64 
Adjusted percentage 
of variance explained 41.9 43.0 


For note sec Table IIa 
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effects became insignificant. Table VI demonstrates that the omission 
of Japan and Switzerland has little impact in the pooled analyses. Of 
course, percentages of variance explained tend to decrease after their 
exclusion, but never more than ten per cent. Even after the exclusion 
of Japan and Switzerland, (adjusted) shares of variance remain in 
between one quarter and one half. With a single exception concerning 
aging democracy effects, significance constitutes no problem. And 
public sector size effects remain always stronger than aging democracy 
effects, sometimes slightly stronger, sometimes remarkably so. In the 
pooled analysis, the exclusion of Japan and Switzerland seems to 
weaken aging democracy effects at least as much as public sector 
effects, whereas in Weede's? purely cross-sectional analysis only 
public sector effects suffered. 

The results of the pooled analysis are unambiguous. Because of the 
larger number of observations, significance problems have withered 
away. The exclusion of outliers no longer matters. Negative effects of 
aging democracies and public sector size are strongly confirmed. 
Public sector effects contribute at least as much to differences in 
growth rates across nations and across periods as aging democracy 
does. Since the propositions under scrutiny should apply over time 
and across nations, one may regard the pooled analyses as the more 
complete and therefore better test which, fortunately, provides clear- 
cut results. Still, one problem remains: Is it legitimate to treat 
adjacent periods of observation for the same nation as independent 
cases of observation? Or, is the creation of sub-periods and the pooled 
analysis made possible thereby just a dirty trick to multiply small Ns? 
In my view, there are no simple answers to these questions. On the 
one hand, one would not wish to create sub-periods, say months, 
weeks, days, at will. On the other hand, the propositions under 
investigation carry longitudinal and cross-sectional implications. 
Aging democracies should grow ever more slowly. The larger the 
public sector size has already become, the slower the expected growth 
rate. 

In Tables V and VI above I relied on ordinary regression analyses. 
According to Quenouille?! this is legitimate, ‘if either the dependent 
variable or independent variables are free from serial correlation’. 
The serial correlation in ‘age of democracy’ is perfect (1.0), in public 
sector size indicators it still varies between 0.94 and 0.96. So, there is 
extremely strong serial correlation in independent variables. But there 
is much less serial correlation in dependent variables. For GDP growth 
it is 0.47; for GDPC growth it is 0.40. Only about a fifth of the 
variation in later growth rates is identical with that in earlier growth 
rates. While the serial correlation in the variables used in Tables V 
and VI somehow inflates significance levels, this need not be a major 
concern, since almost all coefficients keep a very safe distance from the 
conventional 5 per cent threshold.?? 
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Whereas the cross-sectional analyses above provided unambiguous 
support for aging democracy and public sector size effects, only if 
outliers were included, the pooled analyses provide clear-cut support 
for both effects, whether you include or exclude outliers. Moreover, in 
contrast to the cross-sectional analyses in the pooled analyses public 
sector size effects were always stronger than aging democracy effects, 
ie., adding a historical to a cross-sectional perspective tends to 
underline the dangers connected with huge and expanding public 
sectors. Neither Choi's?? nor Weede's?* study included some historical 
perspective. Therefore, these studies underrated public sector size 
effects. Bernholz?? applied a pooled analysis. Therefore, he could find 
strong evidence in favour of negative public sector effects on growth 
rates. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Olson's theory?? does not only suggest that aging democracies suffer 
from slow growth, but that they also suffer from more and more 
unemployment. Unfortunately, standardized unemployment rates are 
only available for 14 OECD members? and the 1964 to 1982 period. 
Table VII provides the cross-sectional correlations between age of 
democracy or institutional sclerosis on the one hand and average 
unemployment rates in the 1964—1982 period on the other hand. Age 


TABLE vm: Bivariate correlations between standardized unemployment rates and 
independent variables í 


IR 





N= 14 Japan excluded 
Age of democracy 0.43 (0.03) 0.37 (0.05) 
Institutional sclerosis 
A from Choi 0.54 (0.01) 0.44 (0.03) 
Institutional sclerosis 
B from Choi 0.52 (0.01) 0.42 (0.04) 
Government 
expenditures/GDP —0.10 (0.37) —0.42 (0.08) 
Government 
revenues/GDP —0.33 (0.13) —0.69 (0.01) 
Government 
consumption/GDP 0.16 (0.30) —0.13 (0.34) 
Social security 
transfers/GDP —0.10 (0.37) —0.26 (0 20) 


A ————————————————— 


Note. Significance levels (in parentheses) in the first three rows refer to one-tailed tests, in the 
last four rows to two-tailed tests : 
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of democracy or institutional sclerosis account for at least a fifth of the 
variance in unemployment and about that much after Japan has been 
excluded. So, there is some bivariate evidence in favour of Olson’s 
proposition. 

From a broader rent-seeking perspective,” one may argue that 
long-lasting democracy is just one background condition of rent- 
seeking and distributional struggles among others. Another one might 
be public sector size. Above we have already seen that the proposition 
expanded public sectors — more rent-seeking — less growth is 
compatible with some observable facts. Similarly, one might expect a 
relationship expanded public sectors > more rent-seeking — more 
unemployment, since barriers to entry are powerful tools in capturing 
rents which may be applied in labour markets as well as in other 
markets. But the correlations in Table VII strongly contradict such 
an expectation, as did Weede’s earlier study.?? Since even the sign 
contradicts theoretical expectations, two-tailed tests of significance 
seem more adequate than one-tailed tests. Then, public sector size 
indicators do not significantly correlate with unemployment in the full 
sample, but government revenues and, to a lesser degree, expenditures 
correlate fairly strongly with less unemployment, if Japan is excluded.9? 
Since the removal of the Japanese outlier is essential for producing 
this unexpected finding, since the relationship also differs from public 
sector size indicator to indicator, since the maximum correlation 
occurs between revenues rather than expenditures and unemployment 
(as one might expect from a Keynesian perspective), this finding 
should be interpreted with extreme caution, if at all. 

Although I have run regressions of unemployment on age of 
democracy and each one of the public sector size indicators, I shall 
not report the results in detail. It may suffice to say that public sector 
variables are never significant in the full sample, but that government 
revenue effects turn out to be significant after the exclusion of Japan. 
But such information has already been implicit in Table VII. While 
the exclusion of Japan in itself did not reduce the aging democracy- 
unemployment correlation to insignificance, the exclusion of Japan 
and simultaneous control for public sector size does. (This finding is 
not documented, but it corresponds to my earlier findings.9') The 
purely cross-sectional analysis of unemployment data does not seem 
to provide much enlightenment. 

Table VIII summarizes the regressions of standardized unemploy- 
ment rates on age of democracy and public sector size in a pooled 
analysis with data for 14 nations and four sub-periods between 1964 
and 1982. While the regressions do not account for much variance, 
they imply one clear-cut result. Aging democracies suffer from more 
and more unemployment. This finding is affected neither by the 
exclusion of Japan nor by the choice of some particular public sector 
indicator. Results on the impact of public sector size are less clear.?? 
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While exclusion of Japan again doesn’t matter, the choice of 
particular public sector indicators does. Neither revenues nor public 
consumption matter, but expenditures and transfers do seem to 
matter. 

Before comparing cross-sectional and pooled analysis findings, one 
should again consider the legitimacy of the pooled analysis. According 
to Quenouille’s criterion,™ a pooled OLS analysis is not legitimate, 
since the serial correlation in independent and dependent variables is 
always 0.9 or higher. But on the basis of this information one should 
expect cross-sectional and pooled analyses to produce fairly similar 
results which they don’t. In the cross-sectional regressions, exclusion 
of Japan and controlling for public sector size called the aging 
democracy-unemployment-linkage into question. In the pooled analy- 
sis, this is no longer the case. In the cross-sectional analyses, public 
sector size tended to be associated with /ess unemployment, in the 
pooled analyses with more unemployment. These important differences 
in findings seem to indicate that adding a historical to a cross- 
sectional perspective may produce new insights. By and large, cross- 
national and cross-temporal differences in age of democracy go 
together with differences in unemployment, but only adding a cross- 
temporal perspective produces at least the expected sign of the 
relationship between public sector size and unemployment. Some- 
times, the linkage even turns out to be surprisingly strong. 

Since unemployment has become much worse between 1964 and 
1982, one might wish to control for period effects by adding three 
dummy variables. By and large, this produces a much better fit 
without affecting the significance of the aging democracy effect, but it 
reduces all public sector effects except for transfers to insignificance. 
Social security transfers, however, still seem to be associated with 
unemployment. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has investigated three propositions about determinants of 
economic growth and two propositions about determinants of 
unemployment among industrialized democracies. The research 
strategy has been to run cross-national correlations and regressions 
for the entire 1960 (or 1964) to 1982 period at first, and to run pooled 
cross-section and time-series analyses for the same set of nations and 
four sub-periods later. In my view, findings are reasonably well 
supported only if they tend to be fairly similar in both types of 
analysis. The catch-up proposition claims that more backward 
industrial societies grow faster than the technological leader and that 
growth rates should decrease once ‘opportunities of backwardness’ 
come closer to exhaustion. But the proposition received little support 
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TABLE VIO: Regressions of standardized unemployment rates on age of 
democracy and public sector size 

















Full sample Japan excluded 
0.050 0.053 
Age of democracy 0.00 0.00 
0.41 0.43 
0.10 0.11 
Government expenditures/ 0.00 0.00 
GDP 0.39 0.39 
Constant —2.97 —2.86 
Adjusted percentage of 
variance explained 27.4 22.6 
0.048 0.045 
Age of democracy 0.00 0.01 
0.40 0.37 
0.048 0.034 
Government revenues/ 0.10 0.23 
GDP 0.16 0.11 
Constant 0.016 0.76 
Adjusted percentage of 
variance explained 14.4 8.8 
0.039 0.038 
Age of democracy 0.01 0.01 
0.33 0.32 
0.14 0.12 
Government consumption/ 0.07 0.15 
GDP 0.21 0.15 
Constant —0.057 0.36 
Adjusted percentage of 
variance explained 17.9 12.5 
0.072 0.081 
Age of democracy 0.00 0.00 
0.60 0.67 
0.27 0.31 
Social security 0.00 0.00 
transfers/GDP 0.55 0.62 
Constant —2.58 —3.60 
Adjusted percentage of 
variance explained 39.0 36.6 





For note see Table IIa. 
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in either the cross-sectional or in the pooled analyses after competing 
hypotheses had simultaneously been considered. 

Olson’s theory™ about the causal chain linking age of democracy, a 
permissible environment for rent-seeking and distributional struggles, 
and economic decline as well as unemployment has withstood the 
empirical tests fairly well. Although the exclusion of outliers and 
simultaneous control for competing hypotheses did create some 
significance problems in cross-sectional GDP growth equations, one 
should not exaggerate this anomaly. Either the inclusion of outliers or 
bivariate analysis or a switch to the GDPC growth equation or a 
switch to a pooled analysis creates definite support for Olson’s claim 
that aging democracies grow more slowly. Moreover, all previous 
research also supported this proposition.® 

The findings concerning the age of democracy-unemployment- 
linkage are not as clear-cut as those about the democracy-less growth 
linkage, but still somewhat supportive of Olson’s proposition. There is 
a significant and moderately strong cross-national correlation between 
age of democracy and standardized unemployment rates, whether you 
include or exclude the outlier Japan, whether you look at the cross- 
sectional or the pooled analyses. Controlling for a public sector 
explanation of unemployment is a difficult problem, because public 
sector effects differ in cross-sectional and pooled analyses, and from 
public sector indicator to public sector indicator. Only where public 
sector effects are controlled and where the analysis refers to pure cross- 
sections, there arise some doubts about the impact of the age of 
democracy on unemployment. On balance, I regard Olson’s proposition 
as (weakly) supported, but as definitely better supported than in my 
previous work.® Since this paper applies a better data base and at 
least a minimum of historical perspective, findings in empirical 
investigations seem to move in Olson’s way. 

Olson’s propositions about aging democracies and either growth or 
unemployment may be put in a broader rent-seeking perspective.” 
One may argue that long lasting democracy is just one background 
condition of distributional struggles for rents and that public sector 
size is another one. If government ends up as a tool in the hands of 
victorious interest groups, then large public sectors should depress 
growth rates. By and large, support for this proposition is about as 
good as it is for Olson’s proposition linking aging democracies and 
slower growth. 

Previously, only Bernholz® had made similar claims and supported 
them by empirical research. It seems that divergent results in Choi's?? 
work result from a neglect of control variables, from an avoidance of 
pooled analyses, and from failure to realize that Switzerland is about 
equally bad an outlier as Japan. It seems that Weede's?! ambiguous 
findings can be explained by his inadequate investigation of GNPC 
instead of GDPC growth rates and his avoidance of pooled analyses. 
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There are no real findings on the public sector-unemployment 
relationship, but there is a puzzle. By and large, big public sectors 
tend to go with less unemployment in cross-sectional perspective, but 
with more unemployment in longitudinal perspective. Since social 
security transfers are the most ‘dynamic’ element in expanding public 
sectors, they may be of special interest. The cross-sectional linkage 
with unemployment is close to zero and negative. In the pooled 
analyses, however, the expanding welfare state seems to contribute 
fairly strongly and about as much as aging democracies to unemploy- 
ment. Obviously, this problem urgently needs more research. 

In so far as this paper supports Olson’s propositions about aging 
democracies, distributional struggles, or institutional sclerosis and 
their impact on growth and unemployment, it arrives at rather 
pessimistic conclusions. After all, one cannot simply invite revolution, 
totalitarianism or war in order to prevent institutional sclerosis and to 
produce employment or growth. In so far as this paper argues that 
expanding public sectors reinforce rent-seeking and contribute to 
stagnation, that this effect is about as strong as Olson’s effect is, this 
paper strikes a more optimistic note than my previous work.” It is 
conceivable and desirable that one tries to achieve some reduction in 
public sector size, some steps back on the ‘road to serfdom', in order 
to promote growth and, possibly or hopefully, even employment. 


Erich Weede 
Forschungsinstitut fir Soziologie 
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Spectator violence at football matches: 
towards a sociological explanation* 


INTRODUCTION 


The subject of this paper is ‘football hooliganism’. We shall focus 
centrally in this connection on the pattern of fighting between rival 
groups that has come to be regularly associated with soccer, not only 
in this country but in a number of others besides. In fact, although 
this rarely surfaces in the press, there is scarcely a country where 
Association football is played where eruptions of crowd violence have 
not occurred, though English fans are currently the most feared in 
Europe and the only ones who regularly cause trouble when they are 
travelling abroad in support of their clubs or the national side. 

The research on which the paper is based was funded by the Social 
Science Research Council (now the ESRC) and the Football Trust. 
Before we set forth some of our results, we shall sketch in some of the 
main parameters of football hooliganism as a social phenomenon. 


FOOTBALL HOOLIGANISM AS A SOCIAL PHENOMENON 


As a form of behaviour, the disorderliness of football fans that has 
come to attract the label, ‘football hooliganism’, is complex and 
many-sided. In popular usage, for example, the label embraces 
swearing and behaviour which, in other contexts, would be excused as 
simple ‘high spirits’ or ‘horseplay’. In fact, many of the fans who are 
arrested in a football context have only engaged in such relatively 
minor misdemeanours. In the more serious manifestations, however, 
the label refers to pitch invasions that appear to be deliberately 
engineered in order to halt a match and, perhaps most seriously of all, 
to large scale fracas between opposing fan groups that are often 
violent and destructive. It is with this latter form of the phenomenon 
that we are principally concerned. More specifically, the evidence 
suggests that, although many fans are drawn into hooligan incidents — 
fans who did not set out for the match with disruptive intent — the 
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hard core, those who engage most persistently in hooligan behaviour 
in a football context, view fighting and aggressive behaviour as an 
integral part of ‘going to the match’. Such fans are frequently skilled 
at evading detection and arrest, and hence do not always appear in 
the police statistics. ‘Frank’, a 26 year old lorry driver and self- 
confessed ‘football hooligan’ who was interviewed by Paul Harrison 
after the 1974 Cardiff City — Manchester United game, can serve as 
an example. He is reported by Harrison as having said 


‘I go to a match for one reason only: the aggro. It’s an obssession, I 
can’t give it up. I get so much pleasure when I’m having aggro that 
I nearly wet my pants. . . .I go all over the country looking for it. . . 
every night during the week we go around town looking for trouble. 
Before a match we go round looking respectable. . . then if we sce 
someone who looks like the enemy we ask him the time; if he 
answers in a foreign accent, we do him over; and if he’s got any 
money on him we'll roll him as well.’ 


Frank may have exaggerated the extent of his involvement in and 
enjoyment of ‘aggro’. Indeed, if all his claims were true, he would 
probably be dubbed by other fans, even most football hooligans, as a 
‘nutter’ or a ‘loony’.* Nevertheless, the interest in fighting he displays, 
the concern with the generation of pleasurable excitement in a fight 
situation, has features that appear to be common to the lifestyles of 
‘hard core’ football hooligans. Sociologically, the point is to explain 
why. More specifically, why is it that adolescent and young adult 
males from particular groups within the socio-economically lowest 
sections of the working class have come to develop a strong interest in 
and enjoyment of fighting? Why does openly aggressive behaviour 
form such an important part of their lifestyle? And why has football 
come to form such an attractive and persistent venue for its 
expression? Before we turn to these complex questions, let us first 
sketch in some of the principal forms that football hooligan 
confrontations take. 


THE FORMS OF FOOTBALL HOOLIGAN CONFRONTATIONS 


Football hooligan confrontations take a number of different forms and 
they can take place in a variety of contexts besides the football ground 
itself. They can, for example, take the form of hand-to-hand fighting 
between just two rival supporters or between two small groups of 
them. Alternatively, they can involve up to several hundred fans on 
either side. In the most serious incidents, weapons — lightweight and 
easily concealed workman’s ‘Stanley knives’ are favoured at the 
moment — are sometimes used. Football hooligan confrontations can 
also take the form of aerial bombardments using as ammunition 
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missiles that range from innocuous items such as peanuts, bits of 
orange peel, apple cores and paper cups, to more dangerous, even 
potentially lethal ones, such as darts, metal discs, coins (sometimes 
with their edges sharpened), broken seats, bricks, slabs of concrete, 
bal] bearings, fireworks, smoke bombs and, as has happened on one or 
two occasions, crude petrol bombs. 

Missile throwing can take place inside or outside the ground, and, 
at Leicester City recently, a pitch invasion by some 200 Arsenal fans 
: was sparked off because they were the objects of an attack with bricks 
and other missiles by Leicester City fans who were outside the ground. 
As a consequence of the official policy of segregating rival fans — a 
policy introduced in the 1960s as a means of preventing football 
hooliganism but which appears to have had greater success in 
enhancing the solidarity of ‘football ends’ and driving the phenomenon 
outside grounds — large-scale fights on the terraces became relatively 
rare during the 1970s and early 1980s. Small groups of fans, however, 
still managed frequently to infiltrate the territories of their rivals in 
order to start a fight or create a wider disturbance. Participating in a 
successful ‘invasion’ — ‘taking’ somebody else's ‘end’ — is a source of 
great kudos in football hooligan circles. More usually nowadays, 
however, the fighting takes place either in the unsegregated seated 
sections of grounds or before the match, e.g. in and around the town 
centre pubs. It also takes place after the match when the police are 
trying to keep the rival fans apart and to get the main body of away 
supporters to the railway or bus station without serious incident. It is 
then that the largest scale confrontations tend to occur. These often 
start with a ‘run’, i.e. with a rush of up to two or three hundred young 
male fans who charge along the street looking for opposing fans or for 
a breach in the police defences that will enable them to make contact 
with their rivals. The ‘hard core’ hooligans, however, those who are 
most committed in their desire to engage groups of the opposing 
team's supporters, often operate apart from the main body and use 
elaborate tactics in their attempts to outflank the police. If they are 
successful, what usually takes place is a series of skirmishes scattered 
over a relatively large area involving young males from either side, 
punching, kicking and chasing each other, dodging in and out of 
moving traffic and, occasionally, attacking vehicles carrying rival 
supporters. Confrontations can also take place when groups of rival 
fans en route to different matches meet, e.g. on trains, the underground 
and at motorway service stations. In addition, fights also sometimes 
occur within particular fan groups, the participants in such cases being 
drawn, for example, from different housing estates in the same general 
locality. 

In our research, we have been particularly interested in what the 
football hooligans themselves and other young fans call ‘fighting 
crews’, especially those of the ‘super-hooligan’ groups which have 
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evolved in recent years at some of the larger clubs. Members of such 
groups — e.g. of the self-styled ‘Inter City Firm’ at West Ham, the 
‘Service Crew’ at Leeds, and the comparable groups at clubs like 
Newcastle United and Chelsea — often support extreme right wing, 
racist organizations such as the British Movement and the National 
Front. They have also developed quite sophisticated forms of 
organization and become nationally known. One of their main 
distinguishing marks is the fact that they do not travel to matches on 
‘football specials’ and official coaches but tend, instead, to use regular 
rail and coach services or cars and hired vans. They also eschew the 
forms of dress — the scarves and favours (and also the club banners) 
— that still tend to be widely associated with football hooliganism in 
popular opinion. One of their main objectives in attending matches is 
to confront and fight opposing fans and to ‘take their end’. Fans of this 
kind travel without identifying colours in order to avoid advertising 
themselves too soon to rival fans and the police. This emerged in the 
case of ‘Frank’, the fan interviewed by Harrison, but it is also clear in 
the description provided by ‘Howie’, a 20 year old Leicester ‘hard 
case’. ‘Howie’ told us 


‘If you can baffle the coppers you'll win. You've just gotta think 
how they’re gonna think. And you know, half the time you know 
what they’re gonna do, ’cos they’re gonna take the same route 
every week, week in, week out. If you can figure out a way to beat 
'em, you're fuckin’ laughin’, you'll have a good fuckin’ raut 
(Leicester slang for a fight). That’s why I never wear a scarf, in 
case I go in (the opposition’s) side. I used to wear a scarf but (the 
police) used to fuckin’ come and stop me. Used to grab the scarf 
and go, ‘bang, bang’. I thought, “I ain’t havin’ that. Take it off, 
they can’t grab hold of you.” ? 


‘Hard cases’ such as ‘Frank’ and ‘Howie’ gave up wearing scarves and 
identifying favours long ago but it is worth stressing that very few fans 
nowadays who go to football partly or mainly for ‘the action’ sport 
such marks of identification. Nor do many of them follow the 
‘skinhead’ style that was so popular in the late 1960s and 1970s. 
Instead, and although there are regional and ‘end-specific’ variations, 
they tend to dress according to the dictates of current youth fashion, 
partly because the older ‘hooligan uniforms’ are regarded as 
anachronistic and lacking in ‘style’, and partly, as we have said, to 
avoid advertising themselves too soon to opposing fans and the police. 

This general description of some of the main parameters of football 
hooliganism and some of the changes that aspects of it have recently 
undergone is consistent with the central point we made earlier, 
namely that the youths and young men involved in the most serious 
incidents tend to view fighting and confrontations with opposing 
supporters as an integral part of attending a football match. The 
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songs and chants which form a conspicuous feature of inter-fan group 
rivalry, especially inside the stadium, point in the same direction. 
Although some of the ‘hardest’ lads regard singing and chanting as 
‘soft’, and tend not to get involved in it, during a match the rival 
groups direct their attention as much and sometimes more to one 
another as they do to the match itself, singing, chanting and 
gesticulating en masse and in what one might call spontaneously 
orchestrated uniformity as expressions of their opposition. Their 
songs and chants are in part related to the match but they also have as 
a recurrent theme challenges to fight, threats of violence towards the 
opposing fans and boasts about past victories. Each fan group has its 
own repertoire of songs and chants but many of these are local 
variations on a stock of common themes. Central in this connection is 
the fact that their lyrics are punctuated with words like ‘hate’, ‘die’, 
‘fight’, ‘kick’, ‘surrender’, all of which convey images of battle and 
conquest.* Apart from violence, symbolic demasculinization of the 
rival fans is another recurrent terrace theme, for example, the 
reference to them and/or the team they support as ‘poofs’ or 
‘wankers’, the latter accompanied by a mass gestural representation 
of the male masturbatory act. Yet another recurring theme is 
denigration of the community of the opposing fans. Let us turn now to 
the subject of explanation. 


OFFICIAL EXPLANATIONS OF FOOTBALL HOOLIGANISM 


Two main official explanations of football hooliganism have been 
proposed and both seem to be widely accepted, namely that it is 
caused by drinking and/or by violence on the field of play. Both have 
severe limitations and, to the extent that they contain partly valid 
elements, they need to be set within a wider explanatory framework. 
Drinking, for example, cannot be said to be a significant or ‘deep’ 
cause of football hooliganism for the simple reason that not every fan 
who drinks, even heavily, takes part in hooligan acts. Nor does every 
hooligan drink, though a stress, not only on fighting but also on heavy 
drinking, is integrally involved in the masculinity norms that are 
expressed in their behaviour. In fact, such fans tend to be relatively 
aggressive even without drink. Similarly, violence in a match is not 
invariably followed by hooligan incidents. Nor are all hooligan 
incidents preceded by violence on the field — this is obviously the 
case, for example, with pre-match confrontations. But to say this is 
not to deny the fact that drinking and on-the-pitch violence are 
sometimes causally implicated in the sequences of events that are 
typically involved in football hooligan fighting. In order to see how 
that is the case, one has to think in terms of a hierarchy of causes and, in 
this sense, violence on the field and drinking can be said to be causally 
implicated in the generation of football hooliganism in a surface sense. 
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This is a complex issue and we do not have the space to go into details 
here. It must be enough to say that alcohol consumption is one of a 
series of conditions that can facilitate football hooligan violence, and 
that it does so because alcohol is an agent which lowers inhibitions. In 
the case of hooligan fans, it helps to generate a sense of heightened 
camaraderie in the group and also aids them in combatting, on the 
one hand, their fear of being hurt in a fight and, on the other, their 
fear of being apprehended by the police. The latter prospect is a real 
one, since, although football hooliganism does not constitute an 
offence as such, their behaviour often contravenes specific laws and 
takes place in public places where there is usually a large police 
presence designed explicitly to prevent it. In fact, the brush with the 
authorities — those at various levels of the football world and not just 
the police — can be a significant source of the excitement generated in 
football hooligan encounters. Football hooliganism also provides the 
fans involved with an opportunity to act out hostilities with the police 
established in a non-football context and gives them a public stage for 
expressing their disregard for ‘respectable’ values.” 

Similarly, violence on the pitch can serve as a trigger for football 
hooliganism but so can a whole series of other contingencies such as 
heavy and injudicious policing, a desire to avenge a defeat inflicted in 
fighting at an earlier match, and the desire of one fan group to knock 
another off the pedestal onto which the media have placed them. We 
are referring here to the sort of notoriety given by the media to ‘Doc’s 
Red Army’, i.e. to Manchester United fans, in the 1970s, and to 
Chelsea and Leeds United fans today. In fact, the media have played 
a part in creating a national status hierarchy of football hooligans and 
a struggle for status between the different ‘football ends’. In other 
words, there are currently two league tables as far as hooligan fans are 
concerned: one is official, the other unofficial and in part media 
created. The first is about matches won or lost and league points 
gained. The second is about who ran, where and from whom, and who 
are currently branded by officialdom and the media as the most ‘evil’ 
and ‘destructive’ hooligans in the country. In short, what we are 
suggesting is that, whilst these popularly accepted official explanations 
in terms of alcohol consumption and violence on the field of play refer 
to factors that cannot be ruled out as elements in the determination of 
football hooligan behaviour, they fail to penetrate deeply into the 
hierarchy of causes, that is, to the phenomenon’s causal roots. More 
particularly, they say nothing about the way in which the enjoyment 
of fighting and a stress on the ability to ‘look after oneself are 
generated among hooligan fans, about the norms and standards 
which govern their behaviour, or about the reasons why football has 
come to form one of the most persistent venues for expressing them. 
The same is arguably true about the majority of academic explanations 
that have so far been proposed. It is to some among the more 
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prominent of these academic explanations that our attention will now 
be turned. 


ACADEMIC EXPLANATIONS OF FOOTBALL HOOLIGANISM 


In his early work on the subject, Ian Taylor attributed football 
hooliganism to the effects on hard core fans of what he called the 
"bourgeoisification' and ‘internationalisation’ of the game. Working- 
class football fans, he suggested, believe that the League clubs used, in 
some sense, to be ‘participatory democracies’ and, he argued, the 
hooligans are a form of working-class ‘resistance movement’ which is 
trying to reassert control in the face of changes imposed by middle- 
class groups in order to secure middle-class interests. 

John Clarke’s analysis is similar in some respects to the early work 
of Taylor.’ He attributes football hooliganism to the conjuncture in 
the 1960s between what he calls the 'professionalisation and 
'spectacularisation' of the game, and changes in the social situation of 
working-class youth, more particularly, changes, as he puts it, that 


have had the combined effect of fracturing some of the ties of family 
and neighbourhood which bound the young and the old together in 
a particular relationship in pre-war working class life.? 


In other words, football hooliganism, according to Clarke, is a 
reaction on the part of alienated youths from disintegrated working- 
class communities against commercialized football and the increasing 
packaging of the game as spectacle and entertainment. As a result of 
the disintegration of their communities, he argues, such youths now 
attend matches free from the control of older relatives and neighbours 
who used to keep them in check. Finally, Stuart Hall has examined 
the role of the press in creating a ‘moral panic’ over football 
hooliganism, suggesting that it has increased as a ‘cause for concern’ 
correlatively with the deterioration of the British economy.? This has 
led, he suggests, to a clampdown on football hooliganism as part of 
what he and his former colleagues at the University of Birmingham 
describe as the current ruling-class strategy of ‘policing the crisis’.!° 

We are aware, of course, that the work of Taylor, Clarke and Hall 
can be read as addressing the general phenomenon of football 
hooliganism and not as centring on the exploits of ‘fighting crews’. 
This is one of the reasons why we do not wish totally to deny the 
validity of their explanations. However, they seem to us — and in 
Hall’s case this emphasis is quite explicit — to be more adequate as 
explanations of the way in which public anxiety over football 
hooliganism has been generated and orchestrated than they are of the 
phenomenon itself. We say this, partly because Hall, Taylor and 
Clarke all seem wrongly to believe that football hooliganism as a 
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social phenomenon dates solely from the early 1960s, and partly 
because of their failure to come to grips adequately with what is, from 
the standpoint of the Marxian theoretical perspective that they share, 
one of the most puzzling aspects of football hooliganism as a social 
phenomenon, namely the fact that it involves a specific form of 
conflict between working-class groups and that the core participants came 
into conflict with the authorities and members of the more established 
classes largely as part of an attempt to fight among themselves. Hall, 
Taylor and Clarke, of course, could explain this aspect of the 
phenomenon by attributing it to ‘the displacement of aggression’ but, 
to our knowledge, with the sole exception of Taylor in his recent work, 
none of them has attempted to do so." It is, therefore, reasonable to 
conclude that their explanations of football hooliganism are, at best, 
incomplete and, at worst, succeed in only scratching the surface of the 
problem. 

It could be argued that an exception in this regard is provided by 
the work of Marsh, Rosser and Harré. In their book, The Rules of 
Disorder, they do focus explicitly on football hooligan fighting, arguing 
that its violence is exaggerated by the media and that it is really 
nothing more than an ‘aggressive ritual’ in which people rarely get 
seriously hurt.'? Lack of space prevents us from presenting a full 
critique of their case here.'? It must be enough to say that their work 
is heavily influenced by ethology. especially the work of Desmond 
Morris, and based on the implicit assumption that ritual and violence 
are mutually exclusive as categories of behaviour. Accordingly, they 
seem unable to see that rituals can be seriously violent. In putting this 
criticism forward, of course, we are not denying the existence of a 
ritual component to hooligan behaviour. It is manifest, for example, 
in the aggressive posturing between rival fans and in the sequence of 
chanting and counter-chanting on the terraces for, in these instances, 
the violence is, as Marsh et al. put it, ‘metonymic’ and ‘symbolic’. 
What we are suggesting, rather, is that Marsh and his colleagues 
underestimate the seriousness of the violence which is sometimes 
involved in the fights between rival fans. They also neglect fighting 
outside and away from grounds, and the aerial bombardments which 
occur at football matches and which regularly include, as we said 
earlier, the throwing of dangerous missiles. It is difficult to believe 
that such missiles are thrown simply as part of an aggressive display 
that does not involve the intention to inflict injury, or at least the 
realization that serious injury could result. 

As the title of their book suggests, Marsh and his associates saw it 
as central to their task to show that football hooliganism, an activity 
which is popularly perceived and portrayed by the media as 
‘mindless’ and ‘anarchic’, is, in fact, governed by a set of rules. 
Sociologically, of course, that is hardly surprising. More to the point 
for present purposes, however, is the fact that their account of these 
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rules rests at the surface level. That is, they failed to probe their social 
roots, the way in which they are socially generated. Consistently with 
this, Marsh et al. made no systematic attempt to examine the social 
origins and circumstances of the football hooligans who formed their 
subjects, hence contributing to the impression that, in their view, such 
rules are the voluntary creations of socially free-floating individuals. 
It is with an attempt to explain the social generation of the norms and 
values that are expressed in football hooligan fighting that we shall 
now concern ourselves. We shall draw in this connection on the work 
of: Gerald Suttles!* in an attempt to delineate the contours of a 
specific, lower working-class social configuration within which ‘gangs’ 
of adolescent and young adult males between which fighting is 
frequent are persistently generated and where norms of masculinity 
have grown up that stress toughness and ability to fight as central 
masculine attributes. After that, we shall offer an outline explanation 
of why Association football has come to form a favoured setting for the 
expression of this distinctively lower working-class ‘aggressive mascu- 
line style’. 


FOOTBALL HOOLIGANISM AND THE LOWER WORKING CLASS: ‘ORDERED 
SEGMENTATION AND THE FORMATION OF FAN-GROUP ALLIANCES 


Information on the social origins of the fans who fight at football 
matches is currently rather scarce but data on those convicted for 
football-related offences are consistent with our own from participant 
observation and suggest that the phenomenon is predominantly the 
preserve of the lower working class. The Harrington Report, for 
example, concluded in 1968 that 


the present evidence suggests that. . . (football hooligans) are 
mainly from a working-class background with the special problems 
inherent in large industrial cities and ports where violent and 
delinquent subcultures are known to exist.!° 


Over a decade later, Trivizas reached a similar conclusion, namely 
that 80.1 per cent of the persons charged with football-related offences 
were manual workers or unemployed.'® Harrison’s account of Cardiff 
City's ‘committed rowdies’ in 1974 had them coming from, ‘Canton 
and Grangetown, rows of terraced houses with few open spaces, and 
from Llanrumney, a massive Council estate with an appalling record 
of vandalism’.'” And although, as we suggested earlier, Marsh and his 
colleagues did not directly address the issue of class background in the 
course of the Oxford study, some of their informants did provide 
relevant comments. For example, one of them said 


‘Ifyou live up on the Leys (a local council estate), then you have'to > ~ 
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fight or else people piss you about and think you’re a bit soft or 
something.”! 


In fact, over half of the large contingent of Oxford fans arrested 
during serious disturbances at the Coventry City-Oxford United FA 
Cup match in January, 1981, came from the estate in question.!9 
Evidence from Leicester supports this general picture, with one local 
lower working-class council estate accounting for around one-fifth of 
the local fans arrested at the Filbert Street stadium between January, 
1976 and April, 1980. This raises the question of what it is about the 
structure of such communities and the position they occupy in society 
at large that generates and sustains the pattern of aggressive 
masculinity that some of their members display in a football context 
and elsewhere? 

As we suggested earlier, a useful lead in this connection is provided 
by the work of Gerald Suttles. His research was carried out in Chicago 
and focused on communities whose overall pattern, as he put it, was 
one *where age, sex, ethnic and territorial units are fitted together like 
building blocks to create a larger structure’. He coined the term, 
*ordered segmentation', in order to capture two related features of the 
pattern of life in such communities: first the fact that, while the 
segments that make up larger neighbourhoods are relatively indepen- 
dent of each other, the members of these segments nevertheless have a 
tendency regularly to combine in the event of opposition and conflict, 
and that they do so without central coordination; and second, the fact 
that these group alignments tend to build up according to a fixed 
sequence.?! This pattern is similar in certain respects to what happens 
in the ‘segmental lineage systems’ discussed by anthropologists such 
as Evans-Pritchard.?? Robins and Cohen claim to have observed a 
pattern of this kind on a North London working-class estate?? and, 
more significantly for present purposes, Harrison refers to what he 
calls ‘the Bedouin syndrome’ in the contemporary football context,”* 
namely, to a pattern in which there is a tendency for ad hoc alliances to 
be built up according to the following principles: the friend of a friend 
is a friend; the enemy of an enemy is a friend; the friend of an enemy is 
an enemy; the enemy of a friend is an enemy.” 

Our own observations provide some evidence to support the 
existence of such a pattern both on working-class estates and in the 
football context. In Leicester, intra-estate conflicts involving groups of 
young male adolescents regularly give way to the requirements of 
defending the ‘good name’ of the estate as a whole against rival 
‘gangs’ that represent neighbouring estates. However, lads from these 
estates and others from Leicester and the surrounding area stand side 
by side on the Filbert Street terraces and outside the ground in the 
cause of expressing ‘home end’ solidarity in opposition to visiting fans. 
If the challenge is perceived in regional terms, then, again, enemies 
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may join forces. For example, Northern fans visiting London often 
complain about confrontations with combined ‘fighting crews’ from a 
number of metropolitan clubs. Euston Station used to be a favourite 
venue for encounters of this kind. David Robins even refers to 
alliances between fans of smaller, neighbouring clubs in London such 
as QPR and Chelsea, and Orient and West Ham, for purposes of 
confronting the fans of their larger metropolitan rivals.*° Southerners 
and Midlanders visiting the North, especially the larger Northern 
towns, also voice complaints about attacks by inter-end alliances. 
Finally, at an international level, club and regional rivalries tend to be 
subordinated to the interests of national reputation. At each of these 
levels, moreover, particularly if opposing groups are not present in 
sufficient numbers or if the challenge they offer is not, or is not 
perceived to be, sufficient to unite otherwise rival fans in common 
opposition, lower level rivalries sometimes re-emerge. Having estab- 
lished how it operates in a football context, let us probe the structure 
of ‘ordered segmentation’ in greater detail. 


‘ORDERED SEGMENTATION’ AND THE FORMATION OF ‘STREETCORNER 
GANGS’ 


According to Suttles, the dominant feature of a community character- 
ized by ‘ordered segmentation’ is the single-sex peer group or ‘street 
corner gang’. Such groups, he argues, seem ‘to develop quite logically 
out of a heavy emphasis on age-grading, avoidance between the sexes, 
territorial unity, and ethnic solidarity'.^" However, Suttles documents 
the regular occurrence of conflict between ‘gangs’ of the same ethnic 
group and recognizes elsewhere that ethnic differentiation and 
solidarity are contingent rather than necessary factors in the 
formation of such gangs'.?? That is, age-grading, segregation of the 
sexes and territorial identification appear to be the crucial internal 
social structural determinants. More particularly, a strong degree of 
age-group segregation means that children in such communities tend 
to be sent into the streets to play, unsupervised by adults, at an carly 
age. This pattern tends to be exacerbated by a variety of domestic 
pressures. Segregation between the sexes means that, by adolescence, 
there is a tendency for girls to be drawn into the home, although some 
form fairly aggressive ‘gangs’ of their own or simply ‘hang around’ the 
lads where their status tends to be subordinate. As a result of this 
social configuration, and apart from the attention they regularly 
attract from the police and other agencies, adolescent males in 
communities of this sort are left largely to their own devices and tend 
to band into groups that are determined, on the one hand, by ties of 
kinship and close or common residence, and on the other, by the real 
or perceived threat posed by the development of parallel ‘gangs’ in 
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adjacent communities. According to Suttles, such communities tend 
to be internally fragmented but, he argues, they achieve a degree of 
cohesion in the face of real or perceived threats from outside. An 
actual or rumoured ‘gang fight’ engenders the highest degree of 
cohesion, he maintains, for such fights can mobilize the allegiance of 
males throughout a community.?? But let us go beyond Suttles and 
explore some of the ways in which the structure of communities of this 
type leads to the production and reproduction within them of 
‘aggressive masculinity’ as one of their dominant characteristics. 


THE SOCIOGENESIS OF ‘AGGRESSIVE MASCULINITY’ 


To the extent that their structures correspond to ‘ordered segmentation’, 
lower working-class communities tend to generate standards which, 
relative to those of groups higher in the social hierarchy, are 
conducive to and/or tolerate a high level of open aggressiveness in 
social relations. Several aspects of the structure of such communities 
tend to work in this direction. For example, the comparative freedom 
from adult control experienced by lower working-class children and 
adolescents, the fact that so much of their early socialization takes 
place in the street in the company mainly of their age peers, means 
that they tend to interact aggressively among themselves and to 
develop dominance hierarchies that are based largely on age, strength 
and physical prowess.?? This pattern is reinforced by the fact that, 
relative to the tendency of adults higher up the social scale, lower 
working-class parents exert less pressure on their growing children to 
exercise strict and continuous self-control over aggressive behaviour. 
To the extent that parents in the lower working class do attempt to 
restrain their children in this regard, there is a greater tendency for 
them to resort to physical punishment. Moreover, such children 
become more accustomed from an early age to seeing their parents 
and other adults, especially males, behave in an aggressive and not 
infrequently violent way. As a result, they tend to grow up with a 
more positive attitude towards aggressive behaviour than their 
counterparts higher up the social scale and to be less inhibited about 
witnessing and publicly taking part in violent acts."! 

Also crucial to the formation of this pattern is the tendency towards 
segregation of the sexes and male dominance in communities of this 
sort. This means, on the one hand, that such communities tend to be 
characterized by a comparatively high rate of male violence towards 
women, and, on the other, that their male members are not 
consistently subjected to ‘softening’ female pressure. Indeed, to the 
extent that the women in such communities grow up to be relatively 
aggressive themselves and to value many of the macho characteristics of 
their men, the aggressive propensities of the latter are liable to be 
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compounded. Further reinforcement comes from the comparative 
frequency of feuds and vendettas between families, neighbourhoods 
and, above all, ‘streetcorner gangs’. In short, lower working-class 
communities of the type we are describing, especially those sections of 
them to which the adjective ‘rough’, most literally applies, appear to 
be characterized by ‘feedback’ processes which encourage the resort 
to aggressive behaviour in many areas of social relations, especially on 
the part of males. 

One of the effects of these processes is the conferral of prestige on 
males with a proven ability to fight. Correlatively, there is a tendency 
for such males to enjoy fighting. For them and their peers who strive 
to emulate them, it is an important source of meaning, status and 
pleasurable emotional arousal. The central difference in this regard 
between these ‘rough’ sections of lower working-class communities 
and their ‘respectable’ counterparts in the upper, middle and working 
classes appears to be that, in the latter, violence in face-to-face 
relations tends to be normatively condemned, whilst, in the former, 
there are a greater number of contexts and situations in which the 
open expression of aggression and violence is tolerated or positively 
sanctioned. A further difference is that there is a tendency in the 
‘respectable’ classes for violence to be ‘pushed behind the scenes’ and, 
when it does occur, for it to take, on balance, a more obviously 
‘instrumental’ form and to lead to the arousal of feelings of guilt. By 
contrast, in the communities of the ‘rough’ working class, violence 
tends to occur to a greater extent in public and to involve, on balance, 
more pronounced ‘expressive’ or ‘affectual’ qualities, that is qualities 
more closely associated with the arousal of pleasurable feelings. 
Furthermore, whilst members of the ‘respectable’ classes, especially 
‘respectable’ males, are allowed, indeed expected, to behave aggres- 
sively in specific contexts that are defined as ‘legitimate’ such as 
formal sport, members of the ‘rough’ working class tend either to 
regard formal sport as too regulated and ‘tame’,** or, when they do 
take part, they tend, on account of their overly physical, sometimes 
violent approach, to fall foul of officials and opposing players.?? 

The identities of males from the ‘rough’ sections of the lower 
working class thus tend to be based on what are, relative to the 
standards dominant in Britain today, openly aggressive forms of macho 
masculinity. Many males of this kind also have a high emotional 
investment in the reputations of their families, their communities and, 
where they are into ‘the football action’, their ‘ends’ as aggressive and 
tough. This pattern is produced and reproduced, not only by the 
constituent internal elements of 'ordered segmentation! but also — and 
this is equally crucial — by some of the ways in which their 
communities are locked into the wider society. For example, lower 
working-class males are typically denied status, meaning and 
gratification in the educational and occupational spheres, the major 
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sources of identity, meaning and status available to men higher up the 
social scale. This denial comes about as a result of a combination of 
factors. For example, the majority of lower working-class males do not 
have — nor do they typically prize — the characteristics and values 
that make for educational and occupational success or for striving in 
these fields. At the same time, they tend to be systematically 
discriminated against in the worlds of school and work, in part 
because they find themselves at the bottom of a hierarchical structure 
which seems to require a relatively permanent and relatively 
impoverished ‘underclass’ as a constituent feature.** 

Because it is difficult for males from the ‘rough’ sections of the lower 
working class to achieve meaning, status and gratification and to form 
satisfying identities in the fields of school and work, there is a greater 
tendency for them to rely for these purposes on forms of behaviour 
that include physical intimidation, fighting, heavy drinking, and 
exploitative sexual relations. In fact, they tend to have many of the 
characteristics attributed by Adarno and his colleagues to the 
‘authoritarian personality'.?? It is, of course, possible for these macho 
lower class males to develop forms of relatively high self-esteem on the 
basis of local and, above all, peer group acknowledgment of their 
toughness, their prowess as fighters, their courage, their loyalty to the 
group, their exploits as drinkers, and generally because they handle 
themselves in a manner that they and their peers consider to be 
‘streetwise’. At the same time, because they stand at the bottom of the 
overall social hierarchy and because they experience a pattern of early 
socialization which — relative to the patterns characteristic of more 
‘respectable’ groups — is conducive to a lower degree of internalization 
of stable controls on the use of violence, they are more liable to 
respond aggressively in situations which they perceive as threatening 
to their self-esteem. The complex requirements of ‘street smartness’ 
tend to limit the contexts in which fighting is regarded as appropriate 
by such groups. However, males of the kind we are describing do tend 
to rely on physical intimidation and to fight more frequently than 
males from other groups. On the one hand, they tend rationally to 
seek out physical confrontations because they are, for them, a source 
of identity, status, meaning and pleasurable excitement. On the other 
hand, they tend to respond aggressively in threatening situations 
because they have not learned to exercise the degree of self-control 
that is demanded in this regard by the dominant norms of British 
society. 


VIOLENT MASCULINITY AND DISORDERLINESS AT FOOTBALL: SOME 
HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 


Because they have relatively few economic and other power resources, 
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and because they tend to experience unfamiliar territories and people 
as potentially threatening and hostile, the tendency to behave 
aggressively that is regularly produced within specific sections of 
lower working-class communities has tended to be expressed, for the 
most part, within these communities themselves. However, it has also 
been sporadically expressed outside them and given rise to ‘moral 
panics’ among more established groups. The areas of social life 
outside lower working-class communities where such aggressiveness 
has found expression have tended to shift under the influence of 
changing fashions, e.g. from cinemas, to dance halls, to seaside resorts. 
However, it seems that one relatively permanent context for such 
behaviour has been provided by Association football. That is, 
virtually since its emergence in the late nineteenth century in its 
modern form, the game has been accompanied by fan disorder, much 
of it involving physical aggression and violence. The incidence of such 
disorder seems to have varied over time, depending, for example, 
upon: the changing attraction of the game to the ‘rougher’ sections of 
the lower working class; and the changing proportion of communities 
in society at large whose structures approximate to ‘ordered segmen- 
tation’. Another way of expressing this second point would be to say 
that the changing rate of fan disorderliness at and in connection with 
football appears to have depended largely on the degree to which the 
working class has become ‘incorporated’ into the mainstream of 
British social life and hence constrained to adopt, in Elias’s sense of the 
term, the more ‘civilised’ values and modes of behaving characteristic 
of and demanded by the more ‘established’ social classes.*° This 
raises a number of complex issues which we cannot hope to deal with 
in a paper of this length. What we can do, however, is cite a few 
examples of football crowd disorders that were reported before the 
present period and show how, according to our findings, the football 
hooliganism problem escalated to the ‘crisis’ proportions that are 
widely perceived as existing today. 

The following report of a fracas between rival football fans at a 
railway station appeared in the Liverpool Echo in April, 1899 


An exciting scene took place at Middlewich Station on Saturday 
evening, after a match between Nantwich and Crewe for the 
Cheshire Final. Both parties assembled on opposite platforms 
waiting for trains. They commenced operations by alternately 
hooting and cheering, and then one man challenged an antagonist 
to a fight. Both leaped on the metals and fought desperately until 
separated by the officials. Then a great number of the Nantwich 
men ran across the line, storming the platform occupied by the 
Crewe men. Uninterested passengers bolted right and left. The 
special then came in and the police guarded them off, many of them 
carrying away marks that will distinguish them for some time.?? 
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Ten years later, in April 1909, we are told by the Glasgow Herald 
that, at the Scottish Cup Final between Rangers and Celtic at 
Hampden Park, 


About six thousand spectators tore up goal-posts, fences and pay- 
boxes, set fire to them and danced around them in the middle of the 
pitch. Police, firemen and ambulance men were stoned, fire-engines 
damaged and hoses slashed. The police, after throwing the stones 
back at the rioters, finally cleared the ground at seven o'clock, at a 
cost of fifty four constables injured and the destruction of virtually 
every street-lanp around Hampden.?? 


Then in October, 1920, according to a report in the Birmingham 
Daily Post of the court action taken by a spectator against Birmingham, 
now Birmingham City, F.C. 


Plaintiff. . . said he paid 1s to stand to see the match. The affair 
happened on 'Spion Kop'. . . . Immediately after the interval, 
*bottles were flying around like hailstones'. Witness tried to get 
away, but he was struck on the head, and received an injury which 
necessitated seven stitches. He had seen other disturbances on 
'Spion Kop', and on one occasion a week or so before he was 
injured, he saw men using bottles as clubs instead of using their 
fists. The bottles used were half-pint stout bottles.?? 


And in March, 1934, a reporter in the Leicester Mercury, describing 
the return of Leicester City fans from a match at Birmingham, wrote 


Everything had gone smoothly from the time of the departure at 
New Street and it was feared that something extraordinary had 
happened to cause the train to pull up. . . only 300 or 400 yards 
from its destination. After a thorough search of all the coaches, it 
was found that the communication cord had been pulled. . . . (It) 
was ascertained that the hooligan element sometimes found on the 
trips had caused not a little damage to the rolling stock, some of it 
almost new. Windows were smashed, seats cut and torn, and the 
leather window-straps slashed with knives.*? 


These few examples go some way towards dispelling the mistaken 
notion that football hooliganism as a social phenomenon is entirely 
new. However, they do not give an idea of the changing rates of 
football hooliganism over time. Our finding, based on a detailed 
analysis of the Football Association's records and an extensive search 
of newspapers since the 1880s, suggests that, since that period, the 
rate at which fan disorders have been reported has followed a 
curvilinear trend. More specifically, the rate was relatively high in the 
three and a half decades before the First World War; fell, but never 
even remotely approached zero-point, in the inter-war years; remained 
low from the end of the Second World War until the late 1950s; then 
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started rising, relatively slowly at first, but more sharply from the 
mid-1960s, especially from 1966 when the World Cup Finals were 
staged in England. How can one explain this pattern? Here, sketched 
in very broad outlines, is the explanation, partly hypothetical, on 
which we are working.*! 

Before the First World War, British society stood, in Elias’s terms, 
at a somewhat lower stage in its ‘civilising process’ than we do today. 
One of the consequences of this was that social relations then were 
generally characterized by a higher level of open violence, and this 
was reflected in the behaviour of football crowds, the social 
composition of which, ever since the dawn of crowd-drawing 
professional teams, has been predominantly working class. However, 
although this process certainly did not start then, and although it has 
been uneven, characterized by conflict and to some extent contradicted 
by opposing trends, since the end of the First World War the working 
class has slowly become more incorporated into mainstream society 
and accorded more of the rights of citizenship. As this process 
occurred, so there took place a diffusion of more ‘civilised’ standards 
down the social scale, a process that was reflected in the more orderly 
behaviour of football crowds and that was buttressed, it seems 
reasonable to hypothesize, by such more fundamental social processes 
as rising affluence, the growing power of trades unions, and the 
increasing equality of women.*? Rising affluence would have contri- 
buted to incorporation and had a ‘civilising’ effect by e.g. relieving 
some of the starker forms of domestic pressure and helping to provide 
alternative avenues for the establishment of satisfying identities. The 
growing power of trade unions would have had such an effect because, 
e.g. it helped to secure improved pay and working conditions, and 
because it contributed to the increasing institutionalization of 
industrial conflict, hence in the longer term — though not as part of 
some simple ‘progressive’ trend — lessening its violence. And the 
growing power of women would have been ‘civilising’ in its effects 
because it drew more men into the nuclear family and the home, 
hence softening the macho tendencies that had been more prevalent in 
former times. At the same time, parental control over the early 
socialization of children would have been increased, leading it to take 
place less and less in the context of the street and less and less under 
the sole or main influence of age peers. The lengthening of the 
educational process and the formation of youth organizations of 
various kinds would have worked in the same direction. 

However, although this process of incorporation and growing 
‘civilisation’ embraced wider and wider sections of the working class, 
it did not affect all sections to the same extent. More particularly, the 
groups least affected seem to have been those who remained trapped in 
poverty at the bottom of the social scale. What appears, in fact, to 
have happened is that, whilst the ‘respectable’ sections of the working 
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class have increased in size, the gap between them and the dwindling 
lower working class, including the sections who remain ‘rough’, has 
widened. Although their numbers may have started to grow again in 
the course of the current recession," it is these groups of ‘rough’ 
working-class people that tend to behave in ways that approximate 
most closely to the standards generated by what Suttles terms, 
‘ordered segmentation’. Such youths and young men have been 
drawn increasingly into attending football matches since the 1960s, 
and it is they who constitute the majority inside the core groups who 
engage in the most serious forms of football hooliganism. In order to 
see how and why they have been drawn into the game, it is necessary, 
briefly, to examine some aspects of its treatment by the mass media. 


FOOTBALL AND THE MEDIA 


During the inter-war years and, in fact, right up to the 1960s, English 
football crowds tended to be praised by the media for their good 
behaviour. More particularly, when incidents of misbehaviour by 
foreign fans or by fans from the non-English parts of the British Isles 
were reported in the press, the reports often included statements of 
the, ‘it couldn’t happen here’ variety. Take, for example, the following 
extract from a report in the Leicester Mercury describing disorderly 
incidents that occurred at a match in Belfast in 1928 


the half-time interval in a cup-tie between Celtic and Linfield was 
given to a diversion which introduced the stoning of the musicians 
in the band, and the intervention of the police who used their 
truncheons to keep the more heated rivals in the crowd apart. . . . 


In many centres of England during the next few weeks the big 
issues at stake in the Cup and the League will unite thousands of 
people in a single thought. . . . And happily all these things will be 
duly settled without a single policeman having to raise his 
truncheon to preserve the peace.** 


Although the behaviour of English football crowds had grown more 
orderly since before the First World War, reports such as this ignored 
the disturbances that continued to occur at and in conjunction with 
football matches in England throughout the inter-war years. Never- 
theless, although they were marginally factually inaccurate in this 
regard, by praising the 'typical' English fan, they appear to have 
reinforced the tendency for crowds to be well-behaved and to have 
drawn 'respectable' people into watching football in greater numbers. 
In other words, media treatment and crowd behaviour around this 
time seem to have mutually reinforced each other to produce a 
‘feedback cycle’ which had the effect of leading to a more or less 
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continuous enhancement in the ‘respectability’ of crowds.?? In the 
late 1950s, however, in conjunction with the ‘teddy boy’ scare and the 
more general moral crisis of those years over working-class youth, the 
media picked on and amplified the sort of violent incidents that had 
always from time to time occurred at crowded football grounds. It was 
the preparations for staging the World Cup in England in 1966, 
however, that appear to have been of decisive significance in this 
regard. This event meant that English crowds were about to come 
under the scrutiny of the international media and, in that context, 
popular newspapers in England began to focus on football hooliganism 
as a threat to the country's international prestige. For example, in 
November, 1965, when a ‘dead’ hand grenade was thrown onto the 
pitch by a Millwall fan during the encounter of his team with London 
rivals, Brentford, The Sun printed the following story under the 
headline, ‘Soccer Marches to War’ 


The Football Association have acted to stamp out this increasing 
mob violence within 48 hours of the blackest day in British soccer 
— the grenade day that showed that British supporters can rival 
anything the South Americans can do. 


The World Cup is now less than nine months away. That is all 
the time we have left to try and restore the once good sporting name 
of this country. Soccer is sick at the moment. Or better, its crowds 
seem to have contracted some disease that causes them to break out 
in fury. 


Around the time of the 1966 World Cup, too, the popular press 
started sending reporters to matches to report on crowd behaviour 
and not simply on the game itself.*” Not sufprisingly, these reporters 
saw incidents since, although by this time they were probably on the 
increase, they had always tended to occur at least fairly frequently in 
and around football grounds. What is more, because it tended to sell 
papers in an industry that was growing more competitive, and 
because of the increase in the moral and political panic about youth 
violence which occurred in the mid 1960s, they tended to report such 
incidents sensationalistically. In that way, football grounds began 
increasingly to be ‘advertised’ as places where fighting or ‘aggro’, and 
not just football, regularly takes place. This drew in young males from 
the ‘rough’ sections of the working class, probably in greater numbers 
than before, adding to the already existing momentum for ‘respectable’ 
people to withdraw their support, especially from the goal-end 
terraces, and contributing to the position that we find ourselves in 
today: namely a situation where hooligan incidents are larger in scale 
and a much more regular accompaniment of matches than used to be 
the case and where the English hooliganism problem has been 
exported abroad to an extent sufficient to lead the terms ‘English 
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football fan’, and, ‘hooligan’, to be widely regarded on the continent 
as coterminous. The mass média, cf course, cannot be said to have 
caused this process but, by initially exaggerating what were usually 
only minor incidents and by, in effect, ‘advertising’ football grounds 
as places where disturbances regularly take place and where local 
reputations for more than just football are at stake, they can be said, 
as a kind of self-fulfilling prophecy, to have played an important part 
in the development of football hooliganism in its distinctively 
contemporary form. 

Once adolescent and young adult males from the ‘rough’ working 
class had been attracted to the game in larger numbers, they stayed 
there, largely because football is, in a number of ways, a highly 
appropriate context for the sorts of activities they find meaningful, 
exciting and enjoyable. At a football match, for example, they are able 
to act in ways that are frowned upon by officialdom and much of 
‘respectable’ society, and they can do so in a context that provides 
relative immunity from censure and arrest. The game, too, can 
generate high levels of excitement and the focus of this excitement is a ` 
contest — a ‘mock battle’ with a ball — between the male 
representatives of two communities. Though formally controlled, 
usually less openly violent and, in a sense, more abstract, it is in many 
ways analogous to the sorts of confrontations which occur between the 
hooligans themselves. That is, it, too, is a form of masculinity ritual. 
Also, to the extent that the away team brings with it large numbers of 
supporters, a ready-made group of opponents is provided and, in 
that context, the rivalries that exist between groups of local ‘hard 
cases’ can be at least temporarily submerged in the interests of ‘home 
end’ solidarity. 


CONCLUSION 


By way of conclusion, we wish to stress that our argument is not that 
youths and young men from the lower working class are the only 
football hooligans. Nor is it that all adolescent and young adult males 
from lower working-class communities use football as a context for 
fighting. Some fight elsewhere and others hardly fight at all. Our 
point is rather that youths and young men from the ‘rough’ sections of 
the lower working class — i.e. we do not regard the concepts, ‘rough 
working class’ and ‘lower working class’, as synonymous in any 
simple sense — seem to be the most central and persistent offenders in 
the more serious forms of football hooliganism. Nor is it our argument 
that what we have described as some of the typical attributes and 
values of football hooligans are specific to these groups or solely 
generated by ‘ordered segmentation’. Quite similar forms of masculinity 
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are evident in the police force and the army, for example, and perhaps 
in other occupational contexts, too.*? 

Finally, it is not our contention that, because hooliganism at 
football matches can be shown to be deeply rooted in the British past, 
it has therefore been entirely unchanging in its forms, contents and 
consequences. Among the factors at work shaping the specific 
character of the ‘football hooligan phenomenon’ since the late 1950s 
have been: the structural changes that have occurred in the ‘rough’ 
and ‘respectable’ sections of the working class, and in the relationships 
between them; the rise of a specifically teenage leisure market; the 
increased ability and desire of young fans to travel to away matches 
on a regular basis; changes in the structure of the game itself; specific 
attempts by the football authorities to curb hooliganism and, above 
all, the involvement of central government in this process; changes in 
the mass media, above all the advent of television and the emergence 
of the ‘tabloid’ press with its competition-generated and commercially- 
oriented concept of ‘newsworthiness’; and, finally, the recent virtual 
collapse of the youth labour market. In our view, these features, which 
are all in some sense at least historically specific, have made a 
significant contribution to the form, content and extent of football 
hooliganism since the 1950s. Where we differ from others who have 
written on the subject is over the extent to which any one or any 
combination of these features should be given central causal status in 
explaining the generation of football hooliganism. Our research leads 
us to believe that the values which underlie hooligan behaviour at 
football matches and in match-related contexts are relatively persistent, 
deeply rooted and long standing features of the communities of 
specific sections of the working class. It follows, if we are right, that an 
adequate understanding of football hooliganism requires, not only an 
analysis of social (including ‘economic’) developments since the 
Second World War, but, more crucially, a developmental (historical 
sociological) account of, first, the manner in and degree to which such 
communities and the values they espouse have been produced and 
reproduced over a much longer span of time, and second, of the 
varying extent to which football has formed an arena for the 
expression of these values. 
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Mugging as a moral panic: a question 
of proportion* 


SUMMARY 


Hall et al.’s, claim that official and public concern about ‘mugging’ 
during the early 1970s was a ‘moral panic’ (Hall et al., 1978) is 
seriously flawed. First, their analysis of official statistics designed to 
show that the crime problem was not ‘dramatically worse’ confuses 
rates of change with increments of change, thus producing a 
misleading picture. In fact, the evidence cited by Hall et al., 
supports the opposite conclusion to that drawn by the authors 
themselves. Second, the lack of any criteria of proportionality 
allows no distinction to be drawn in general between a ‘sober, 
realistic appraisal’ of a problem and a ‘moral panic. The 
difficulties posed by the absence of such criteria are explored in 
relation to the problem of 'racial attacks'. 


] INTRODUCTION 


The notion of ‘moral panics’ has become firmly established in the 
conceptual apparatus of criminologists. It is used to explain public 
anxiety about, and official reaction to, increases in the reported rate of 
specific offences (Cohen 1973, Young 1971, Hall e al. 1978) or crime 
in general (Taylor 1981, Bottomley and Coleman 1984, New Society 
1982). 

To describe an expression of public and official anxiety as a ‘moral 
panic’ suggests that the scale of this response is disproportionately 
greater than the scale of the problem. There may, indeed, be a 
problem, but it is one which, in a moral panic, becomes overblown by 
media exaggeration and hyperbole. Consistent with media hysteria, 
the official reaction tends to be more severe than it need be. Thus, 
Cohen (1973), in his pioneering study of the moral panic surrounding 
‘mods and rockers’ during the 1960s, does not deny that there was a 
disturbance during the miserable Easter weekend in Clacton, 1964. 
What he does maintain, however, is that the disturbance was not 
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markedly different from other incidents that had occurred on similar 
occasions in the past, but which failed to spark media interest and, 
consequently, official reaction. 

Of course, the principal difficulty with this notion of ‘moral panics’ 
is that of establishing the comparison between the scale of the 
problem and the scale of response to it. Studies which have employed 
this concept have tended to concentrate upon the scale of the response 
and paid much less attention to the scale of the problem itself (For 
example, Cohen 1973, Young 1971). 

One exception is the highly influential study by Hall et al. (1978), 
of the ‘mugging’ panic during the early 1970s. Whilst they do not 
attempt to deny that offences which could be described as ‘mugging’ 
did occur, nor that distinct issues emerged regarding disaffected 
young blacks, they argue that the scale of the reaction was unjustified 
by the actual crime situation. Using official statistics to support their 
argument, they state quite explicitly their reasons for their view. 

This article will attempt to show that the central thesis of Hall et al. 
(1978) — that public and official concern about ‘mugging’ was 
unjustified by the actual scale of the problem — is both empirically 
and conceptually unsound. Empirically, the evidence which appears 
to suggest that the authorities, especially the police, over-reacted is 
unconvincing. In fact, the evidence cited by the authors supports the 
opposite conclusion. Conceptually, the notion of a ‘moral panic’ lacks 
any criteria of proportionality without which it is impossible to 
determine whether concern about any crime problem is justified or 
not. 


2 ‘MUGGING’ — THE SCALE OF THE PROBLEM 


Hall et al. (1978), argue that the furore surrounding the apparently 
sudden appearance of ‘mugging’ as a crime problem during the early 
1970s was an orchestrated reaction to the worsening crisis of 
legitimacy. By scapegoating young blacks, it allowed the police to go 
onto the offensive against a section of the population with whom they 
already had poor relations and prepared public opinion for the 
introduction of increasingly authoritarian measures designed to keep 
the ‘reserve army’ of the unemployed quiescent (ibid.: 362-97). The 
importation of the term ‘mugging’ from the USA capitalized upon a 
persistent theme of racialism in British culture, giving the appearance 
that deteriorating social conditions were the responsibility of the black 
community (ibid.: 18—28). 

The keystone for this elaborate argument is the claim that in fact 
there was little, if any, justification for the concern about the growth of 
*mugging' expressed by the police, the courts, government ministers 
and aired by the news media (ibid.: ch 1—3). Hall et als, (1978) 
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examination of the official crime statistics purports to show that there 
was no objective basis for these expressions of concern. They argue: 


l. 


There is no legal category of ‘mugging’ as such: ‘muggings’ 
actually span a number of legal categories, most notably robbery 
and theft from the person. This makes any attempt to infer 
trends from the official statistics inherently difficult, since not all 
‘robberies’ or ‘thefts from the person’ will be ‘muggings’. 
Moreover, by including the much more numerous ‘thefts from 
the person’ as ‘muggings’, relatively petty offences are treated as 
though they were much more serious incidents, thus artificially 
creating alarm. (pp. 5, 9-10, 15-16) 


. A misleading impression also resulted from media concentration 


on the most serious incidents, in which death or serious injury 
was caused. By applying the much wider label of ‘mugging’ to 
such incidents the media gave the spurious impression that the 
problem was more serious than was, in fact, the case. (pp. 1—9) 


. There was nothing novel about ‘mugging’, it was simply a new 


label for an old crime. The type of incident labelled as a 
‘mugging’ in the 1970s had been known a hundred years 
previously as ‘garrotting’ and ‘muggers’ had been described in 
the past as, for example, ‘footpads’. (pp. 4—6) 


. During the late 1960s and early 1970s — the period immediately 


antedating the panic — the general crime situation and the 
trends in robbery and related offences showed not a deterioration, 
but an improvement. (pp. 9-11) 


. The association of ‘mugging’ with young blacks, especially those 


living in South London, resulted from selective police harassment. 
This increased the likelihood that young blacks in South London 
would be detected for whatever offences they might have 
committed. It also provoked hostility which led to resistance to 
such police action, resulting in arrest for offences such as 
‘obstruction’, ‘assaulting the police’, and so forth. (pp. 42-52) 


Others have subsequently added the observation that robbery and 
theft from the person (the two legal categories most closely associated 
with “mugging’) constitute only a small proportion of total recorded 
crime (Smith 1982, Ramsey 1982). 


3 ASSESSING THE EVIDENCE 


Does the evidence presented by Hall et al., (1978) actually support 
"the view that concern about ‘mugging’ was a moral panic? Was there 
nothing to justify the concern expressed by the police, the courts and 
the mass media? 
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3.1 QUANTITATIVE EVIDENCE 


Hall et al., state 


Thus, whatever statistics are used, whether the over-all ‘crimes of 
violence’ figures, or, more specifically those referring to ‘robberies’ 
or ‘muggings’, it is not [original emphasis] possible to demonstrate 
that the situation was dramatically worse in 1972 than it was in the 
period 1955-65. In other words, it is impossible to ‘explain’ the 
severity of the reaction to mugging by using arguments based solely 
on the objective, quantifiable, statistical facts (1978: 11). 


In fact, the evidence, as they present it, does not support their view that the 
situation was not ‘dramatically worse’. The reason is that they refer almost 
exclusively to rates of increase in crime when seeking to establish that 
the crime situation had not worsened. This ignores other measures of 
change such as the amount of deterioration in the crime situation. The 
result is to obscure the fact that, contrary to their assertion, the crime 
situation had seriously deteriorated during the period immediately 
preceding the ‘mugging panic’. 

Let us begin by considering the contention that total crime, in the 
period immediately antedating the onset of the concern about 
‘mugging’, was not showing a marked increase. Hall et al., (1978) 
claim 


The seven years from 1966 to 1972 saw a decreased rate of increase 
[in the crime rate] . . . the period of the greatest crime increase had 
passed by 1972. We were then in a rather mixed and indeterminate 
period — not at the crest of a ‘crime wave’... The rise, in short, 
was neither particularly new in 1972, nor sudden. . . . In statistical 
terms, it was, temporarily anyway, past its peak (p. 10). 


‘Let us be clear that ‘a decreased rate of increase’ is still an increase. 
The situation is getting worse, albeit at a slower rate. Even if the rate 
of reported crime began to decline subsequently, the period of which 
the authors write would still have been the ‘crest of a crime wave’ 
(Figure I). The ‘crest’ of any wave is its pinnacle, not the point of 
fastest increase. The sheer fact that the rate of increase had declined, 
does not mean that there had been a decline in the absolute level of 
crime nor, therefore, that there was no justification for concern at the 
level which crime had reached. 

Does a ‘decreased rate of increase’ in crime mean that the situation 
is not deteriorating as rapidly as the police, the courts and the media 
were suggesting at the time? According to the statistical information 
provided by Hall et al., (1978) between 1955 and 1965 the ‘average 
annual increase was about 10 per cent’, compared to 5 per cent in the 
period 1966—72. From this observation the authors seem to infer that 
the situation was deteriorating less rapidly. However, this obscures an 
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AMOUNT 





TIME 


FIGURE I A Hypothetical Example of a Decreased Rate of Increase 


important and fundamental distinction between a rate of increase and 
increments of growth. Comparisons between rates of increase involve 
sophisticated notions regarding compound effects of annual increases 
or decreases. Thus, even when a rate of increase in crime is constant, 
at say 5 per cent per annum, the crime situation will be deteriorating 
by successively increasing amounts. That is, the gradient of annual increases 
in the number of offences is becoming steeper. Hence, whilst the rate 
of increase in crime may have been reduced by half during the period 
1966-72 compared to 1955-65, crime continued to rise by more or 
less constant increments (Figure II). By any normal standards, the 

' situation was ‘dramatically worse’. To say otherwise is to say that if 

. there was a hypothetical increase during one year from five to ten 
crimes, followed by an increase the following year from ten to twenty 
crimes, the situation would be no worse because the rate of increase 
had remained constant at 100 per cent. 

Moreover, it is possible that a situation may continue to get rapidly 
worse whilst still exhibiting a ‘decreased rate of increase’. The failure 
of Hall et al., (1978) to consider this possibility is made evident in their 
attempt to discredit the then Home Secretary’s expressed concern at 
an increase in crimes of violence of 61.9 per cent between 1967 and 
1971. The authors point out that during the period 1957-61 these 
crimes had increased by 68 per cent. However, as Figure III 
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DATE 
FIGURE I1. Total Recorded Crime. 


An example of a 10% annual increase followed by a 5% annual 
increase. ( Crime index, base — 100) 


illustrates, even if there had been no increase in crimes of violence 
between the two periods at issue (a highly improbable assumption), 
, the increment of growth during the later period would still have been 
steeper than that during the earlier period because it started from a 
higher base. Had there been no change in the rate of increase between 
the earlier and later periods (the ‘adjusted’ curve), the increase in the 
later period would have been even steeper. 

In short, Hall et al., (1978) confuse ordinary language terms, such 
as ‘dramatically worse’ by evaluating the crime situation by the much 
narrower and more precise concept of ‘rates of increase’. In so doing, 
they fail to take account of compound effects. It ill-behoves those who 
interpret the data so loosely to describe the Home Secretary as 
‘cavalier’ in his use of statistics. 

This same failure to consider compound effects is to be found in 
their analysis of figures on robberies 
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During the ten years between 1955 and 1965 ‘robberies’ increased 

e by 354 per cent. Between 1965 and 1972, however, they increased 
by only [sic] 98.5 per cent. Expressed as a percentage, the average 
annual increase between 1955 and 1965 was 35.4 per cent, but 
during the seven years between 1965 and 1972 it was only 14 per 
cent (p. 11). 


Two points can be made about this statement. First, another way of 
stating the first half of the claim, is to say that during the ten years, 
1955—65, robberies increased three and a half times and then virtually 
doubled during the succeeding seven years. Again, that represents a steeper 
increase in the number of reported offences (Figure IV). Second, the 
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CRIME INDEX 


8 
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f FIGURE III Recorded ‘Crimes of Violence’. E 
An example of a 68% increase (1957-61) followed by a 61.9% 
increase (1967-71). (Crime index, base = 100) 
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100 


1955 1965 1975 
DATE 
FIGURE Iv Recorded ‘Robbery and Assault with Intent to Rob’. 
An example of a 354% increase between 1955-65 followed by a 
98.5% increase between 1966-72. (Crime index, base = 100) 


latter part of the claim actually confirms that the authors themselves 

do not understand the effect of compound increases. If there had 

indeed been an annual increase of 35.4 per cent for ten years followed 

by an increase of 14 per cent per year for seven years, the total 

increase over the seventeen year period would have been sixty-fold. 
To conclude from these figures, as do Hall et al. 


The situation with relation to crimes roughly categorisable as 
‘muggings’ was certainly no worse in 1972 than it was between 
1955-65 and, it could be argued statistically that it was, if 
anything, slightly better (1978: 11). 


is simply bizarre. The only valid conclusion to be drawn from the 
figures presented by Hall et al., (1978) is the opposite one to that 
drawn by the authors themselves. It is that crime during the period 
immediately preceding the onset of concern about ‘mugging’ was 
indeed increasing and doing so by increasing increments. The only 
criticism of the police, courts and media is that they were too sloppy in 
their use of precise terms such as ‘rates of increase’. That they had 
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every reason to be concerned about the crime situation cannot, on the 
evidence presented by Hall et al., (1978) be doubted. 

Fortunately, we are not wholly reliant upon Hall, et al.’s, (1978) 
somewhat eccentric interpretation of the statistics. Michael Pratt's 
detailed examination of ‘mugging’ (Pratt 1980), based largely upon 
crime complaints received by the police, shows a very different picture 
to that described by Hall et al. He shows how reported robberies in 
London have increased recently at a rate unprecedented during this 
century (p. 72) and that since 1957 the increase in robberies has been 
steeper in London than in the rest of England and Wales (p. 76). He 
also shows that robberies were increasing more rapidly than were 
other categories of crime in London (p. 77). Finally, ‘mugging’ was 
increasing more rapidly than other forms of robbery (pp. 78-9). All 
this would seem to have justified police concern about the rise in 
crime generally and explain the way this concern focused on 
‘mugging’ in particular. 

Pratt’s research also clarifies a point which Hall et al., (1978) 
confess bemused them. 


The much publicised 1973 headlines that London 'muggings' were 
129 per cent up over the four years 1968—72 seem to have their base 
in 'Robbery and Kindred Offences in the Metropolitan. Police District, 
1968-72 . Their precise origin remains a deep mystery to us. Our 
efforts to ‘crack’ them have been in vain. Since there is no legal 
offence called ‘mugging’, the figures cannot be derived direct from 
the Annual Reports. . . . The graph in the 1973 Report must, 
therefore, be a back-projection: but based on what? Since none of 
the existing ‘robbery’ figures for 1968, or the other years, square 
with the reconstructed ‘mugging’ figures, these must be a selective 
conflation of proportions of a number of different sub-categories 
within the overall ‘robbery’ figures (Hall et al. 1978: 13-14). 


In fact, Pratt (1980) reveals that since the early 1960s, following 
McClintock’s pioneering research on robbery in London (McClintock 
and Gibson 1961), the Metropolitan Police have used a system of 
classification for robberies which does not rely on legal categories 
(Pratt 1980: 35-8). One such category is ‘robbery in the open 
following sudden attack' which, as he remarks, is as good an 
operational definition of ‘mugging’ as one could reasonably hope for 
(pp. 37-8). His own research is based upon incidents falling into this 
category. Just as he is able to analyse the scale of ‘mugging’ in 
London, so too, at a lower level of expertise, were the Metropolitan 
Police. Of course, Hall et al., (1978) were not to know this; but it is 
surprising that their analysis is still so widely accepted without this 
qualification. 

Pratt’s quantitative analysis is also important regarding the issue of 
whether the concentration of police anti-mugging operations in South 
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London were a response to the problem or initiated by them in order 
to go on to the offensive against the black community with whom they 
had poor relations. This contention has been criticized on other 
grounds (James 1979); however Pratt’s evidence (Pratt 1980) clearly 
shows that complaints of mugging made by members of the public 
concentrated in two areas of London — the West End and the 
Lambeth police division, particularly the latter (pp. 93-4, 110-17). 
Also there was evidence that complainants often identified their 
assailants as black (that is, the Metropolitan Police’s identity code 3) 
(p. 95). As he remarks, and other studies of how the police come to 
learn of crime confirm, these patterns are largely beyond the power of 
the police to influence. The police response to these complaints may 
well have involved the aggressive use of ‘stop and search’ or ‘sus’; but 
this would have had little effect on reported ‘muggings’. It seems clear 
from Prati’s more detailed analysis that the police did not create the 
‘mugging’ problem, whether out of malign motives or otherwise. 


3.2 QUALITATIVE EVIDENCE 


Pratt’s analysis is also relevant to the question of whether ‘mugging’ 
was merely an old crime with a new Americanized label. What his 
data show (Pratt 1980) is that there had been a distinct shift in the 
location for such attacks away from ‘avoidable’ places, such as 
commons, towpaths and the like, to the less ‘avoidable’ space of the 
street (p. 103). Thus, whilst it is correct for Hall, et al., (1978) to say 
that incidents comparable to ‘muggings’ had occurred previously, 
there was still a novel aspect to the offence which surely justified 
greater attention being paid to it. This is a very significant 
qualification of Hall et al.’s, analysis which does not seem to receive 
consideration when it is cited by others. 

In two other respects, however, Pratt’s analysis can be taken as 
supporting the general case for claiming that concern about ‘mugging’ 
was a ‘moral panic’. First, ‘muggings’ comprise only a small proportion 
of total crime (Pratt 1980: 80, see also Smith 1982). Second, reported 
‘muggings’ do not correspond to the stereotyped media image. The 
typical victim of a reported ‘mugging’ is not the little, white-haired 
old lady, left bloody and distressed in the gutter as a gang of youths 
make off with her pension book. The typical victim is usually male, 
aged between 17—50, attacked between 10.00 p.m. and midnight, by 
no more than two assailants, who carry no weapons, cause no injury 
and steal items of modest value (pp. 87—93). This analysis has been 
strengthened further by the British Crime Survey which found that, 
taking reported and unreported ‘crimes of violence' together, victims 
were often intoxicated young men who admitted to having committed 
acts of violence themselves (Hough and Mayhew 1983: 20-1). 


da 
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The objection to the conclusion that ‘mugging’ is a much less 
serious offence than is often supposed, is that it confuses legal 
definitions of what is ‘serious’ or ‘petty’ with wider social and ethical 
considerations. It also confuses questions of value with those of 
Statistical frequency. Both of these confusions have been recently 
attacked at a broader level by Lea and Young (1984), who point to the 
fallacies of ‘the equal offence’ and ‘the equal victim’ (pp. 33-7). As 
they argue, simply because robberies constitute only a small 
proportion of total crime does not mean that they are unimportant. 
One crime cannot be so simply regarded as interchangeable .with 
another, for they differ in their gravity. Likewise, the statistical under- 
representation of vulnerable groups in the population amongst 
victims of crimes such as ‘mugging’ is no justification for complacency. 
Injuries that would be considered minor for a young man, may be 
calamitous to an elderly woman. The case that has been made out for 
regarding public concern about ‘mugging’ as a moral panic, seems to 
be a particularly apt example of the kind of minimization of working- 
class criminality of which Lea and Young (1984) are rightly critical. 


4 ‘MUGGING’ — THE SCALE OF THE REACTION 


The’ problems of defining and estimating the ‘seriousness’ of 
‘mugging’ leads to wider conceptual issues surrounding the whole 
notion of ‘moral panics’, particularly the claim that public and official 
concern about a contemporary crime problem is disproportionate to the 
actual scale of the problem. 


When the official reaction to a person, groups of persons or series of 
events is out of all proportion [original emphasis] to the actual threat 
offered, when ‘experts’, in the form of police chiefs, the judiciary, 
politicians and editors perceive [original emphasis] the threat in all 
but identical terms, and appear to talk ‘with one voice’ of rates, 
diagnoses, prognoses and solutions, when the media representations 
universally stress ‘sudden and dramatic’ increases (in numbers 
involved or events) and ‘novelty’, above and beyond that which a 
sober, realistic appraisal could sustain, then we believe it is 
appropriate to speak of the beginnings of a moral panic [original 
emphasis] (Hall et al. 1978: 16). 


Presumably, a response that was proportionate would not be a panic. 
It would be a ‘sober, realistic appraisal’. However, we are provided 
with no criteria for determining what a proportionate, as opposed to 
disproportionate, response would be. 

A way of approaching the problems raised by this lack of criteria for 
determining proportionality is to consider crime problems which are 
widely believed to receive less attention from the authorities than they 
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should. A particularly appropriate example for these purposes is that 
of ‘racial attacks’, for many of those who describe concern about 
‘mugging’ as a ‘moral panic’ also draw attention to the lack of concern 
expressed about ‘racial attacks’ as evidence for double standards 
amongst the authorities (Smith 1982). Particular attention is drawn to 
the Home Office report which, in 1981, revealed that black people 
were 36 times and Asians 50 times more vulnerable to ‘racial attacks’ 
than were whites (Home Office 1981). Following a series of incidents 
during the summer of 1985, including an arson attack in which an 
Asian family died, this concern about ‘racial attacks’ became a focus of 
mass media attention. ; 

Suppose we now apply to this modest expression of governmental 
and media concern about the problem of ‘racial attacks’ the logic of 
‘moral panics’, what would we be obliged to conclude? First, we 
would have to note that, like ‘mugging’, ‘racial attacks’ is a term that 
corresponds to no legal category. The term ‘attack’ connotes violence, 
but as the text of the Home Office report makes clear it is concerned 
with ‘inter-racial incidents’. These incidents are defined as 


an incident, or alleged offence by a person or persons of one racial 
group against a person or persons or property of another racial 
group, where there are indications of racial motive (Home Office 
1981: 7). 


It acknowledges that most of these involve offences such as criminal 
damage (the daubing of racially offensive slogans) or using threatening, 
abusive or insulting words and behaviour (shouting racialist epithets). 
Thus, any offence could be considered as a 'racial attack' if it was 
motivated by racialism. The correspondence between ‘mugging’ and 
offences such as robbery, theft from the person and so on, is much 
closer than that between ‘racial attacks’ and any of the offences to 
which it might relate. 

Second, and by the same token, if the stereotyped image of 
‘mugging’ is misleading, reflecting only the most serious incidents to 
which it refers, then so too is the stereotyped ‘racial attack’. The term 
‘racial attacks’ suggests acts of gross personal violence, whereas many 
of the incidents referred to in the Home Office report are of a much 
less serious nature. For example, 26 per cent were 'incidents not 
normally recorded by police as an offence, e.g. harassment, abuse, 
slogan writing’ (Home Office 1981: 11). 

Third, we would have to acknowledge that racial attacks’ comprise 
less than one quarter per cent of total crime and ‘only’ three per cent 
of all crimes of violence against the person. This compares to 3—4 per 
cent of total crime comprising ‘muggings’. On the logic of ‘moral 
panics’, ‘racial attacks’ would merit, at most, only one-twelfth the 
concern reserved for ‘mugging’. We might add that since the 
statistical under-representation of vulnerable groups, such as elderly 
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women, amongst victims of crime is taken as grounds for complacency 
about ‘mugging’ amongst proponents of the ‘moral panic’ approach, 
so too must the lower rates of victimization amongst Asians revealed 
by the PSI report (Smith 1983: 60, 305, 337). 

Fourth, the Home Office report on ‘racial attacks’ provides no 
evidence regarding the rate of increase in this problem. However, it is 
difficult to imagine that had it shown a rate of increase comparable to 
that of ‘mugging’, those who protest about the lack of official attention 
paid to this problem would not have been outraged — and rightly so. 

In comparing ‘muggings’ and ‘racial attacks’ I do not wish to 
suggest that expressions of concern about the latter problem are 
misplaced. On the contrary, it is a public scandal that so little 
attention is paid to it. The point is simply that if one applies the logic 
of the concept of a ‘moral panic’ to this crime problem one is obliged 
to conclude that if official and public concern about ‘mugging’ was 
unjustified then the lack of official concern about ‘racial attacks’ is 
appropriate, given the scale of the problem. Were greater concern to 
be forthcoming, it, like the concern about ‘mugging’, would constitute 
a moral panic. 

Without some clear criteria of proportionality, the description of 
publicly expressed concern, anxiety or alarm as a ‘moral panic’ is no 
more than a value judgment. It simply says that the person using the 
term does not believe that the particular problem is sufficiently 
serious to warrant these expressions of concern or actions designed to 
remedy the problem. 


5 SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Hall et al.’s, argument that official and public concern about 
‘mugging’ was merely a ‘moral panic’ suffers two fundamental flaws. 
First, the evidence cited in support of the view that the situation with 
regard to crime in general and ‘muggings’ in particular was not 
getting dramatically worse, and in some respects showed an improve- 
ment, does not, in fact, support this contention. Indeed, in the form 
that Hall et al., (1978) present it, it supports exactly the opposite 
conclusion. Second, without criteria of proportionality, it is impossible to 
say whether official concern is or is not appropriate. Whether or not 
concern is justified is essentially a value judgment which cannot be 
reduced to quantitative indices about the frequency and distribution 
of offences. It is regrettable that the flaws in Hall et al., (1978) have 
gone. without comment for so long. 

Of course, there remains the genuine issue of why ‘mugging’ was 
identified as a problem during the early 1970s and not at some other 
moment during the period 1955-1970. Objectively, this was a period 
of continuing deterioration, but concern about the problem of 
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‘mugging’ did not seem to grow proportionately. It is possible that the 
importation of the Americanized term ‘mugging’ or a particular 
incident did alert police to the scale of the problem. 

Equally, the issue of why certain types of crime generate official 
consternation whereas others do not, also remains. Recent analyses of 
the ‘crimes of the powerful’ have pointed to the objective harm done 
by a range of criminal activities from corporate violations of safety 
and pollution regulations to motoring offences (Box 1983). Yet, these 
offences have not grabbed the headlines to the extent to which ‘mods 
and rockers’, ‘pot-smokers’ and ‘muggers’ did, and in the latter case 
continue to do. 

Analysis of either of these issues is likely to be inadequate unless the 
wider social and cultural context is taken into consideration. It is to 
the analysis of this wider context that much of Hall et al.’s, book 
(1978) is devoted. However, the validity or otherwise of this wider 
analysis does not depend upon the view that ‘mugging’ is not serious 
or does not merit official concern. It is, of course, perfectly possible to 
panic about even the most genuine problem. People may panic in a 
fire, but this does not imply that the building is not burning nor that 
there is no threat. 

However, the way in which the term ‘moral panic’ is used to 
describe official and media concern about specific crime problems 
suggests that it is a polemical rather than an analytical concept. It 
seems virtually inconceivable that concern expressed about racial 
attacks, rape, or police misconduct would be described as a ‘moral 
panic’. This is because the term has derogatory connotations: it 
implies that official and media concern is merely a ‘moral panic’ 
without substance or justification. If official reaction to crime and 
deviance is to be analysed adequately perhaps it is time to abandon 
such value-ladened terminology. 


P. A. J. Waddington 
Department of Sociology 
University of Reading 
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M. S. Hickox 


Has there been a British intelligentsia? 


The 1960s witnessed a widespread dissatisfaction with the British 
cultural and intellectual tradition which itself reflected a more general 
feeling that Britain had failed to achieve the level of modernization of 
other European countries. This dissatisfaction found its most extreme 
form in a polemical article written by the Marxist, Perry Anderson 
which appeared in a 1968 edition of the New Left Review.” In this he 
lambasted every aspect of the ‘national culture’ of the past century, 
criticizing it for its empiricism, parochialism, and its failure to 
produce either a native tradition of sociology or an intelligentsia on 
the continental pattern. 

In retrospect it is evident that he was irritated more by the 
insularity of British culture, its apparent failure to contribute to the 
main-stream of the European modernist tradition in the humanities 
and the social sciences, than by its political conservatism. At the same 
time it is clear that his critique of British intellectual life owed much to 
non-Marxist writers such as Gellner? and Annan.’ It is also evident 
that he and his New Left Review colleagues saw their task as that of 
clearing the ground for the creation of the cohesive, theoretically 
orientated intelligentsia which had been lacking in Britain. 

The period since the appearance of Anderson’s article has seen the 
publication of a large number of books and articles on both British 
intellectual movements and individual intellectuals of the past 
century. Much of this work has tended, directly or implicitly, to 
undermine the basic premisses of the 1960s approach to the British 
intellectual past. Indeed the purpose of the present short article is to 
suggest that the pendulum may have swung too far in the opposite 
direction and that important differences between the British and 
Continental intellectual traditions are now in danger of being 
obscured. I shall concentrate on one of the issues raised by Anderson 
— one indeed which he did not emphasize — the absence of a British 
intelligentsia on the French and German model. I shall argue that 
recent attempts to locate such an intelligentsia among British 
intellectuals of the late decades of the nineteenth and early decades of 
the twentieth century, since this seems to be the crucial period, have 
been misguided. 
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To argue this is not in itself to disparage British intellectuals, as was 
the case in the 1960s when the notion of a ‘modernizing intelligentsia’ 
was more in vogue.* If Anderson’s article reflected the mood in the 
1960s, with its malaise concerning the British failure to ‘modernize’, 
Wiener’s ‘English culture and the decline of the industrial spirit’ 
demonstrated the way in which the discussion of Britain’s economic 
decline had changed by the early 1980s.° Wiener’s Thatcherite 
obsession with the disappearance of the entrepreneurial virtues of the 
mid-Victorian middle class leaves no room for any consideration of 
whether or not Britain ever possessed an intelligentsia. In short this 
issue no longer possesses the wider social and political overtones 
which it did in the 1960s and can therefore be more coolly debated. 

Certainly there has been a tendency, in recent historical and 
sociological work on late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
English intellectuals, to minimize the differences between them and 
their Continental counterparts, or at least to suggest that these 
differences were narrowing during this period. One emphasis has 
been on the growing professionalization of intellectual life during the 
later decades of the nineteenth century as expressed by the growth of 
new academic disciplines and by the modernization of the older 
universities. The trend of this literature has been summarized by 
Heyck who argues that the period 1850—1900 saw the ‘sage’ give way 
to the ‘intellectual’ as the typical figure in British cultural life.? The 
‘sage’, as represented by Ruskin and Carlyle, had tended to be a 
generalist concerned with the moral implications of knowledge. His 
tastes and opinions reflected, albeit in a modified form, those of the 
middle-class audience which he addressed through the medium of the 
literary journal. However, the status of the ‘intellectual’ frequently, 
although not invariably a university academic, depended upon his 
possession of specialized expert knowledge and on the assessment of 
him by other experts in the field rather than upon any relationship to 
a general public. This process, Heyck suggests, took place not only in 
technical and scientific fields but also in the arts and literature where 
the growth of the aesthetic movement, and later of Bloomsbury, saw a 
deliberate flouting of middle-class canons of taste and morality. 

At the same time there have been attempts to locate the first true 
intelligentsia among the various intellectual coteries of this period. 
Proposed or potential candidates for this award include the Fabians, 
the Oxford idealists who followed T.H. Green, the ‘new liberals’, i.e. 
the radical liberal intellectuals who set out to redefine the basic 
principles of liberalism between 1890 and 1914, members of the 
eugenics movement, the Bloomsbury group and, finally, the group of 
academics centred around Leavis and the journal Scrutiny in the 
inter-war period. The ‘locus classicus’ for these attempts remains 
Hobsbawm’s essay on the Fabians whose ideology he suggests was 
that of a ‘nouveau couche sociale’ of administrators and professionals 
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with interests separate from those of both Capital and Labour." More 
recent writers within the Marxist tradition have tended to use the 
term ‘new petty bourgeoisie’, invented by Poulantzas, to designate 
similar groups of intellectuals, thus emphasizing that in the last 
instance these should be seen as serving ruling-class interests. 

One of the strongest of these claims has been made by Mulhern on 
behalf of the Leavisites. Mulhern stresses both their ‘petty bourgeois’ 
antecedents and their new 'professional' attitude towards literary 
criticism as factors in helping to mould their identity as a separate 
stratum opposed to the values of the wider society. Comparing their 
critique of industrial society with that made by the Frankfurt School, 
he concludes that the purpose of Scrutiny 


was to forge an intellectual stratum that did not exist in England: 
an intelligentsia of the ‘classic’ type, cohesive, independent and 
critical of the conventional purposes of its society.® 


This claim is of particular importance given the influence of Leavisite 
doctrine, as mediated by ‘left-Leavisites’ such as Raymond Williams, 
on the British Left in the post-war period. If true, it would imply that 
from the inter-war period onwards Britain possessed in the Leavisites 
and their intellectual descendants a native radical intelligentsia. It 
would also subtly denigrate the importance of the English Althusserian 
Marxists of the 1970s who have tended to arrogate this role to 
themselves. 

As suggested, these claims involve a dramatic revision of an earlier 
approach to the English intellectual tradition. In attempting to assess 
them much hangs on one’s definition of the term ‘intelligentsia’. 
Certainly used, as it frequently is, in a ‘weak’ sense to refer to any 
group of intellectuals possessing specialized knowledge and held 
together by a common aim, then it is difficult to withhold this label 
from a number of intellectual coteries of this period. Used in a 
‘stronger’ or ‘Mannheimian’ sense, as employed by Mulhern for 
example, to refer to a distinct social stratum with its own ideology and 
traditions, then the issue becomes more doubtful. 

Looking first at the phenomenon of the professionalization of 
English intellectual life in this period, it is possible that Heyck 
somewhat overstates his case in as much as the modernizing of the 
older universities in the late nineteenth century tended as much to. 
produce the figure, in Wiener's words, of the * "moral gentleman” who 
sought to form the character of students' as it did that of the technical 
expert. A figure such as T.H. Green, who impressed his students as 
much by the moral force as by the content of his teaching, may be seen 
as typical in this respect.? Indeed it might be argued that the late 
nineteenth century did not see so much the replacement of the ‘sage’, 
concerned with the moral implications of knowledge, as his institution- 
alization within Oxbridge. This is the more significant given the 
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increasing hold of Oxbridge over British intellectual life following the 
admission of the dissenters 


with the exception of the small group of Fabians, no one who had 
not been to Oxford or Cambridge made much impact on English 
thought over the next 60 years; in great contrast to the previous 60 
years, when most of the seminal intellectuals were outside the 
university.!° 


Second, it is important to distinguish between the existence of an 
intelligentsia and the phenomenon of academic professionalization, 
since the one need not imply the other. Indeed, growing academic 
specialization in itself may undermine the commitment to a theoretical 
programme which, as in the case of the Frankfurt School, typically 
supplies an intelligentsia with its internal cohesion. Thus Ben-David 
notes that the rapid growth and differentiation of new academic 
disciplines, which was so marked a feature of the German university 
system in the mid-nineteenth century, threatened the belief in the 
unity of knowledge which had typified Weimar culture earlier in the 
century.!! On the other hand a marked feature of British academic life 
this century, at least in the areas of the humanities and social sciences, 
has been a compartmentalization of disciplines accompanied by a 
distrust of any overall perspective, such as offered by sociology, which 
might threaten the boundaries between different subject areas. 

Turning to the specific question of whether one can locate an 
intelligentsia in the British context, it is important to note two caveats 
made by Hobsbawm in his original discussion of the Fabians, since 
these have been neglected by those who have used the concept of a 
‘new petty bourgeoisie’ in a more enthusiastic and undiscriminating 
fashion. First, he systematically denigrates the importance of the 
Fabians in British political and intellectual life. Second, he stresses 
the extent to which in Britain they represented a new social stratrum 


The educated senior administrator or bureaucrat, the technologically 
or scientifically trained manager or businessman, even the office 
worker, or for that matter a national system of primary, secondary 
and higher education, were common place in Germany and France 
from the early nineteenth century, but not in Britain.'? 


This point is of the greatest significance for the present argument 
since it indicates the social limits within which it was possible for the 
various intellectual coteries in Britain at this period to evolve towards 
the creation of an intelligentsia on the continental pattern. These 
coteries developed in the context ofa society in which the major phase 
of industrialization had occurred and in which the centres of social 
and political power were relatively clearly defined. In France and 
Germany, on the other hand, the preconditions for the creation of an 
autonomous intellectual stratum were created in the late pre- 
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industrial period when the major socio-economic classes of industrial 
society were in their infancy. 

Possibly the best attempt to analyse the social factors which helped 
to give rise to the ‘classic’ continental intelligentsia has been that 
advanced by the historian, Fritz Ringer. His very complex 
argument can be summarized roughly as follows. During the 
absolutist period of development of the European nation state, the 
ruler, as one device to free himself from the power of the hereditary 
nobility, created a centralized state bureaucracy recruited on the basis 
of educational credentials from the ranks of a 'middle class of 
education'. As a consequence, institutions of higher education in these 
societies increasingly took on the function of training candidates for 
state service; as a result of this the status of elite education increased 
to the extent that its possessors came to see it as, in Mannheim's 
words, 'an honorific substitute for nobility of birth'. Over a period of 
time this class came to see itself as potentially the natural ruling 
stratum, autonomous from and in competition with other social elites 
such as the clergy, the military and the landed aristocracy. This 
process occurred in different ways and at a varying pace among 
European states, but can perhaps be seen in its purest form in 
nineteenth century France where a secular intelligentsia orientated to 
state service developed in the wake of Napoleon's educational 
reforms. At the aesthetic level this intelligentsia's self-perception of its 
role tended to be expressed in a contempt for ‘bourgeois’ culture and 
the view that the artist or intellectual should be the natural arbiter of 
taste. 

The crucial issue here is not whether such an ‘intelligentsia’ was in 
actual reality autonomous and ‘free-floating’ as that it could come to 
see itself as possessing these qualities. Within the Marxist tradition 
this self-perception has been treated with the greatest suspicion, 
typically being seen as a form of ‘false-consciousness’ which prevents 
intellectuals from being aware of their objective relationship to the 
dominant social class. This has been expressed by Gramsci in his 
distinction between ‘organic’ intellectuals, directly linked to a social 
class, and ‘traditional’ intellectuals who are no longer aware of the 
class basis of their beliefs. 


Since these various categories of traditional] intellectuals experience 
through an ‘esprit de corps’ their uninterrupted historical continuity 
and their special qualification, they put themselves forward as 
autonomous and independent of the dominant social group. . . The 
whole of idealist philosophy can easily be connected with this 
position assumed by the social complex of intellectuals and can be 
defined as the expression of that social utopia by which the 
intellectuals think of themselves as ‘independent’, autonomous, 
endowed with a character of their own etc.!* 
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The fascination of the British case is the fact that British 
‘traditional’ intellectuals did not typically hold this self-concept. 
Indeed, there is a long tradition in British social and political thought, 
starting with Burke’s attack on the ‘political men of letters’ who 
instigated the French Revolution, which is openly hostile to the claims 
of the ‘intellectual’. 

The idiosyncratic development of the British intellectual tradition 
may be linked primarily to the British failure to evolve a separate 
‘middle class of education’ linked to a central state bureaucracy in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. This in turn may ultimately 
reflect the fact that Britain did not go through the ‘absolutist’ phase of 
nation-state development. When a state bureaucracy based on 
educational credentials did evolve in Britain in the latter decades of 
the nineteenth century, this represented a modified form of the 
continental model and developed in a very different social context. 

Thus the most marked feature of late nineteenth century British 
intellectuals is the degree to which they were socially and politically 
incorporated into the dominant socio-political elite. This was facilitated 
both by the narrow institutional base from which they were drawn 
(i.e. Oxbridge) and, as Skidelsky notes, the inclusive nature of the 
‘gentleman’ ideal itself.'> Nevertheless the fact that late nineteenth 
century Oxbridge recruited from a mixed class of landed gentry and 
members of the liberal professions, who both valued higher education 
as much for social as for academic reasons, set clear limits on the 
extent to which this ideal could incorporate purely ‘intellectual’ 
qualities.'° One consequence of the pervasive influence of the concept 
of the ‘gentleman’ was the way in which, as compared with France 
and Germany, secondary education played a crucial role in moulding 
the attitudes of the ruling elite. As Honey remarks of the new system 
of competitive examinations for entry to the Civil Service, these 


while appearing to give advantage to strict academic merit, served 
only to draw attention to schooling and, as among the various kinds 
of schooling available, the system favoured that kind which was 
associated with the status of a gentleman.!” 


At the political level the very proximity of British intellectuals to 
the centres of political power in this period reinforced their tendency 
to work through existing institutions. Musgrove has criticized Annan 
for overemphasizing the ‘proconsular’ stance adopted by the intellectual 
elite, arguing that the latter was ‘in close association with aristocrats 
at the very centre of political power in late Victorian and Edwardian 
England'.? However, there is no contradiction between these 
positions, since a close involvement with practical political activity 
could both accompany and reinforce a tendency to denigrate the 
political role of intellectuals as a class. In France and Germany, on 
the other hand, the intelligentsia's expectation of political power, 
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coupled with an actual alienation from it, could easily create a 
‘mandarin’ distaste for the nuts and bolts of everyday political 
activity. Thus Comte warned his disciples not to engage in parlia- 
mentary or journalistic activity since this would tend to compromise 
the detachment necessary for the philosopher.'? 

In contrast, as Collini clearly shows, Hobhouse's concerns and 
activities as a sociologist were determined by and subordinated to his 
political preoccupations and his position as a ‘new liberal’ journalist.” 
This is of particular significance given both Hobhouse’s importance 
among the idealist followers of T. H. Green and the centrality of the 
latter in English intellectual culture of this period. Indeed it is perhaps 
from the English idealist school that one might most naturally have 
expected an ‘intelligentsia’ to have evolved or, for that matter, a 
tradition of ‘classical sociology’. 

At the cultural level the British intellectual elite tended to see itself 
as having a moral or civilizing influence on the ruling class. Thus 
Skidelsky argues that even the Bloomsbury Group remained rooted in 
Victorian assumptions in as much as ‘Culture was not regarded as a 
force to reshape social relations but to reorient the elite to “what is 
good" '.?! This is important to note when attempting to assess the 
claims made by Mulhern on behalf of the Leavisites since the latter’s 
conflict with Bloomsbury was in many ways one about means rather 
than ends, i.e. the content of the ‘civilizing’ process to which the elite 
should be subjected. Certainly he places too much weight on the 
‘petty bourgeois’ origins of the Scrutiny group, important as these 
were in defining their opposition to Bloomsbury, since Leavis himself 
was deeply imbued with Cambridge values and held to the ideal of 
Cambridge as a centre of civilization. 

Thus, despite their common hostility to mass culture, the comparison 
between the Scrutiny group and the Frankfurt school founders upon 
closer examination. Nothing could be further from Leavis’s refusal to 
provide a theory of literary criticism, noted by Anderson, than the 
Frankfurt school’s commitment to a theoretical cultural critique. This 
contrast is further heightened by their respective attitudes towards 
artistic modernism which was welcomed by some members of the 
Frankfurt School, since it seemed to offer the possibility of a pure 
language untainted by bourgeois ideology. Leavis, however, as 
Mulhern recognizes, became increasingly hostile to modernism over 
time, associating this with the ‘immaturity’ of Bloomsbury culture. 
On the contrary, the Leavisites shared a nostalgia for a lost “common 
culture’ and for the moral seriousness of the Victorian middle-class 
novel. Whereas the Frankfurt school clearly saw cultural analysis as a 
‘force to reshape social relations’ such was not typically the case with 
the Scrutiny group. 

In short, while the Frankfurt School can certainly be regarded as a 
intelligentsia of the ‘classic’ type, the Leavisites can more properly be 
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depicted as a ‘clerisy’ in the Coleridgean sense, i.e. a group united by 
a common determination to constitute a moral and civilizing force. 

I have tried to suggest that recent attempts to revalue the status of 
turn of the century British intellectuals have been mistaken, and that 
Britain did not in fact produce anything approximating to a ‘classic’ 
intelligentsia in the period under discussion. Clearly this whole 
problem raises enormously complex issues which have only been 
touched upon in the present article; this has essentially represented an 
attempt to open the area up for discussion. 

This is justified by the fascinating problems which the British 
intellectual tradition poses for the sociology of knowledge. How can 
one explain, for example, the traditionalism of British culture and its 
failure to contribute to the modernist tradition in a number of 
intellectual areas? Can this failure itself be linked to a parallel failure 
to evolve a ‘classic’ intelligentsia on the continental pattern?” To 
raise these questions is no longer to endanger national ‘amour propre’ 
in today’s ‘post-modernist’ intellectual environment with its nostalgia 


for the lost world of the Victorian middle class. 
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Intellectuals and religion in Ancient 
Greece: notes on a Weberian theme* 


ABSTRACT 


At the analytical core of Max Weber’s sociology of religion is the 
attempt to relate diverse religious values, beliefs, and needs to the 
class and status positions of different social groups and strata. 
Within this framework the role of religious ‘intellectuals’ — priests, 
prophets, and others — is singularly important in that they are 
typically responsible for the development of systematic conceptions 
or ‘world images’ of the relations between the divine and human 
realms, and for expounding and codifying the ritual, canonical, and 
ethical obligations which are mandated by these religious ideas. In 
ancient Greece, however, the principal carriers of intellectualism 
and theological rationalization were not priests or prophets, but 
secular philosophers who lacked religious authority. This essay 
examines the social causes and consequences of this unique 
circumstance, especially as it relates to the Weberian concern with 
religious rationalization. After a brief account of the historical 
origins of Greek polytheism, the religious views expressed by the 
poets Homer and Hesiod are discussed and related to the material 
and ideal interests of the strata which comprised their respective 
audiences, the warrior-aristocracy and the peasantry. There 
follows a detailed examination of the religious rationalism of the 
early Greek philosophers, whose theological tenets are shown to 
strikingly confirm Weber’s observations regarding the religious 
propensities of intellectual strata. 


The influence of intellectualism upon the ‘destiny of religions’! is one 
of the more complex subjects in Max Weber’s wide-ranging compara- 
tive studies; it is also one of the most important. In accordance with 
the fact that certain intellectual groups or strata — priests, prophets, 
bureaucratic literati, monastic monks, and others — have typically 
played a prominent role in the creation and transmission of religious 
values, much of Weber’s work is devoted to providing sociological 
portraits of these various ‘carriers’ (Träger) of intellectualism, 
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identifying their material and ideal interests, the affinity of their 
teachings with the religious needs of the lay population, and the 
‘power position’ (Machtstellung) which they hold vis-à-vis other strata. 
One particularly significant development which attends the ascendency 
of certain of these ‘carriers’ (two of Weber's classic examples are the 
prophets of Ancient Israel and the Puritan divines) is the ‘rational- 
ization of religious life’, a process marked by the displacement or 
sublimation of traditional magical beliefs: and practices, and the 
establishment of a more coherent religious metaphysic and ritual. 
Wherever such groups either did not arise or failed to achieve an 
independent status of social significance, or where the principal 
carriers of intellectualism were secular rather than sacerdotal, the 
rationalization of religious life, notes Weber, was 'fragmentary or 
entirely missing’.* The object of the present study is to investigate the 
relationship of intellectualism to the religion of the ancient Greeks, 
frequently cited by Weber as a primary example of a partially 
rationalized religion. 

In his most comprehensive discussion of the diverse influences of 
intellectualism upon religion, Weber lays great emphasis on the basic 
social psychological orientation of intellectuals, which he variously 
characterizes as entailing ‘an inner compulsion to understand the 
world as a meaningful cosmos’, a ‘demand that the world and the 
total pattern of life be subject to an order that is significant and 
meaningful’, and so on.’ Although this orientation is shaped in any 
particular case by a host of distinct historical and sociological 
circumstances, most forms of intellectualism, religiously-based as well 
as secular, express this ‘natural rationalistic need’ at least to some 
degree.* As notable products of this intellectual rationalism channeled 
into religious form, Weber points to the Hindu doctrine of Karma and 
its Buddhist variant, the Book of Job, Gnostic speculation, and 
Manicheanism.? It will be demonstrated here that the theological 
reflections of the earliest Greek philosophers manifest a similar 
orientation. 


I THE COMPOSITE NATURE OF EARLY GREEK RELIGION 


Over the course of several centuries during the first half of the second 
millenium B.C., various Indo-European peoples invaded the Mediter- 
ranean basin and either expelled, conquered, or merged with the 
indigenous populations. One of these northern invaders, the Mycen- 
aeans, eventually developed an advanced civilization on the Greek 
mainland which was centered in a number of heavily fortified palace- 
complexes, ruled by kings and their warriors, administered by 
bureaucratic functionaries, and sustained by the labours of peasants, 
slaves, and craftsmen.® Extensive trade relations with Egypt, the 
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Minoans, and the peoples of the Levant brought the Mycenaeans 
both material gain and cultural enrichment, as attested by an 
archaeological record filled with artefacts imported from the older 
Mediterranean civilizations and by the survival of Near Eastern 
elements in early Greek myth and legend. Mycenaean military 
prowess was such that dominion was extended over the declining 
Minoans of Crete around 1400 B.C., and colonies were established in 
numerous Aegean islands, in parts of Anatolia, and on Cyprus. Over 
the next two centuries, however, Mycenaean civilization entered a 
phase of decline, probably related to the numerous wars whose traces 
remain in the archaeological record and in the memories preserved in 
such legends as the sailing of the Argo, the assault on Thebes, and the 
Trojan War. Fresh waves of Indo-Europeans began penetrating 
Greece in the late thirteenth century, their treks southward resulting 
in the displacement of settled populations and the destruction of 
virtually all of the major palace-complexes. With the violent collapse 
of Mycenaean society, the Greek world entered a lengthy Dark Age 
(roughly 1200 to 800 B.C.), initially characterized by a major decline 
in material culture, massive depopulation, administrative disorder, 
and frequent internal migrations.’ Out of the rubble of the old 
civilization and the influx of additional warrior-peoples a new social 
order gradually took form, consisting of nucleated agrarian settlements 
which were organized as communal associations under the political 
leadership of warrior-kings and the leading noble families. From this 
basis the Greek Polis or ‘city-state’ would eventually emerge.? 
Although the discontinuity in social organization between the 
world of the Mycenaeans and that of the Dark Age Greeks was 
virtually complete, numerous cultural elements were preserved, 
particularly in the areas of religion and myth. Thus whereas the 
history of the Polis is essentially post-Mycenaean, Greek religion has a 
much older and more complex pedigree, retaining diverse elements 
from a number of different sources.? The Mycenaean legacy was itself 
an amalgam, composed of Indo-European features which had been 
fused with the practices and beliefs of the pre-Greek populations, and 
subsequently modified under the strong cultural influence of the 
Minoans and their Near Eastern contacts. Later migratory peoples, 
including the invaders who destroyed the palaces, introduced 
additional novel elements. Although the fragmentary empirical record 
does not allow us to distinguish these specific contributions in detail, 
historians have identified the core elements: derived from the older 
Aegean ‘substrate’ were agrarian fertility cults, the earth-mother, 
theriomorphic deities, nature spirits, and sundry chthonic powers; 
from the conquering Indo-European invaders, gods of the tribe and 
clan, and deities with patriarchal and martial traits; and from both 
the indigenous and migratory peoples, a variety of communal, 
ancestral, and domestic cults. Innumerable deities and spirits of 
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diverse cultural origins thus co-existed in a loose-fitting composite 
polytheism, the complexity of which was further extended by a variety 
of regional and local differences in cultic practice. 


II THE EMERGENCE OF THE PANTHEON 


In his discussion on the origins of Greek religious beliefs and 
practices, the fifth century historian Herodotus observed that it was 
Homer and Hesiod ‘who composed for the Greeks the genealogy of the 
gods, gave the gods their names, distributed their honours and 
functions, and depicted their forms’.'° That two non-sacerdotal poets 
should have been responsible for establishing the cognitive religious 
universe of a people is a striking social phenomenon; but that was 
essentially the case with the ancient Greeks, and it provides the key to 
understanding both the nature and history of their religion. 

From the time of Fustel de Coulanges to the present, historians 
have stressed that religion was an integral part of social life within the 
Polis; and, indeed, there was virtually no activity which did not have a 
religious dimension: from fertility magic in the countryside to the 
exorcism of demons in the workshop, from the taking of auspices for 
war and politics to tendance of the dead and the purification of 
marriage and childbirth, from the confraternal bonding of communal 
feasts and festivals to athletic competitions and sundry forms of 
artistic expression — even the simple act of consuming a meal was 
preceded by a ritual offering. It is an important sociological fact, 
however, that despite this extensive permeation of religion into all 
spheres of daily life, the Greeks never developed an independent 
hierocratic organization responsible for the administration of religious 
practices, nor a clerically educated professional priesthood. In the 
civic religion of the Greeks, responsibility for the maintenance of 
cultic activities was vested in the political apparatus of the Polis, 
which included a small number of lay officials known as hiereis 
(conventionally translated as ‘priests’), all of whom were members of 
the citizen body either elected or appointed for temporary terms of 
office, though in some cases the positions were hereditary. Most 
importantly, these administrative functionaries were not possessed of 
any distinctive religious charisma or knowledge, nor did they 
monopolize or control communication with the gods; the routinized 
performance of various rites and the management of sacred property 
(temples, lands, dedications) constituted their basic duties. As for the 
other main category of religious personnel, the manteis or ‘seers’, they 
operated as professional free-lance advisors in both public and private 
capacities, but their activities were similarly confined to a formal 
ritualism: examining the entrails of sacrificial animals for omens, 
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interpreting the messages of the gods as registered in meteorological 
phenomena, the flight of birds, and so on. 

The consequences of this pattern of institutionalization were far- 
reaching, for with the lay citizenry (rather than a corporate 
priesthood) exercising control over cultic enterprises, Greek religious 
life remained embedded in the traditional practices of ritualism and 
magic, the basic aims of which were utilitarian: to avert worldly evils 
and induce benefits through sundry apotropaic, propitiatory, and 
honorific modes of sacrifice and worship. As Weber notes, this 
‘practical and calculating rationalism’ of do ut des (I give so that you 
may give) is the basic character of all ‘everyday and mass religiosity’ 
(Alltags- und Massenreligiositat) an orientation that is transcended or 
modified only with the emergence of special ‘carriers’ freed from 
direct everyday concerns, i.e. specialists involved in the continuous 
operation of religious activities and the canonization of doctrine.” 
Not only did the Greeks lack such specialists, but with the emphasis of 
official religion on ritual rather than creed, the scope for theological 
speculation was remarkably open. Inasmuch as poets were from time 
immemorial the traditional ‘educators of the people’, it naturally fell 
to them to relate the ways of the gods to mankind. 


(a) The Homeric Tradition The supreme poet for the Greeks was of 
course Homer, whose Ziad and Odyssey represent the artistic culmination 
of a centuries-old tradition of oral poetry.!? Conventional questions of 
authorship and dating are accordingly somewhat inappropriate since 
oral composition adheres to its own pattern of development, marked 
by the gradual accretion of a highly standardized poetical vocabulary 
of fixed phrases and stock set-pieces which are ‘stitched together’ by 
the singer into a uniform metrical structure. Authorship is thus both 
personal and collective, as each individual singer draws upon the vast 
store of traditional materials and refashions it extemporaneously as 
the occasion and his inspiration dictate. The question of overriding 
sociological importance is accordingly not who ‘composed’ the two 
epic masterpieces or when, but rather when did they become the 
common possession of the Greek people. On the basis of archaeological 
evidence (such as the depiction of celebrated epic scenes on painted- 
pottery) and the manifest borrowing of Homeric materials by later 
poets, most historians suggest the latter half of the eighth century. 
The actual process of transmission was carried out by wandering 
singers and rhapsodists who regularly presented the two masterworks 
(along with lesser epic materials) at various regional and local 
festivals and in the homes of noble patrons. Transmission was also 
facilitated by the return of writing to Greece around 725 B.C., this 
time in the form of an alphabetical script which the Greeks borrowed 
from the Phoenicians and transformed through the revolutionary 
invention of vowels, a great simplifying advance which allowed for 
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general literacy (unlike the complex scribal syllabary of the Mycenaeans 
which had been lost during the Dark Age period). 

Once disseminated, the poems of Homer exercised an unrivalled 
and enduring influence on all of subsequent Greek culture; the artistic 
mastery of the epics, the comprehensive Weltanschauung which they 
present in such compelling fashion, and the fact that the Greeks 
treated the epics as records of their early history all made Homer’s 
pre-eminence as ‘the educator of Hellas’ inevitable. As is well- 
known, his ‘teachings’ were decidedly aristocratic, a fact reflecting the 
social circumstances within which the epic art-form emerged and 
functioned. Given the preoccupation of the poems with the adventures, 
life-style, and moral ethos of warrior-nobles, it cannot be doubted that 
the epics originally served as a form of aristocratic entertainment and 
as a medium for the celebration of aristocratic ideals. This is 
confirmed not only by the examples of other traditions of epic poetry, 
such as the Teutonic and the Anglo-Saxon, but also by Homer’s own 
artistic depiction of court poets in the Odyssey, where the characters 
Demodocus and Phemius regale banqueting nobles with inspirational 
songs on ‘the glorious deeds of heroes’. Although both poems are 
composite works, containing orally-preserved materials from several 
distinct historical periods, the institutional and cultural matrix of the 
epics is generally thought to reflect conditions spanning the tenth and 
eighth centuries, the period when Greece was recovering from the 
material poverty of the immediate post-Mycenaean era.'* With 
Homer as our principal witness, and relying on the implications of 
later historical developments and the archaeologist’s spade to 
establish the reliable parameters of his testimony, let us briefly 
examine the heroic world of Agamemnon and Achilles, as this will 
have a significant bearing on the interpretation of Homeric religion. 

The social order of the Dark Age period was dominated by petty 
kings and nobles, collectively known as the aristoi or ‘best people’, 
whose power derived from their martial prowess and superior wealth 
(chiefly in lands and livestock, precious metals, and slaves). Political 
affairs were controlled by the king in conjunction with a council of 
elders and the foremost warriors, and major public issues were aired 
before the démos or ‘people’ in the place of assembly. The vast majority 
of these commoners, often simply referred to as the ‘multitude’, were 
independent peasants, though some were landless and compelled to 
toil as labourers on noble estates. A limited number of craftsmen also 
operated within these communities, their production geared towards 
satisfying local demand. The social gulf between the ruling aristot and 
the demos was quite wide, as the nobles maintained a distinctively 
seignorial style of life which featured conspicuous display (feasting, 
fine raiment, chariots, munificent gift-exchanges) and a moral code 
based upon philotimia, the competitive quest for glory and honour 
(time). Given the centrality of the warrior role in the nobleman’s 
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pattern of life, a function which both legitimized his political 
dominance and garnered additional wealth through booty, it is hardly 
surprising that areté or ‘excellence’ was primarily demonstrated by 
feats of martial prowess, such as the sacking of cities, plundering, and 
the slaughtering of other warriors in the travails of combat. The moral 
vocabulary of the epics reveals the regnant value system: the principal 
terms of commendation, esthlos and agathos (both conveying the notion 
of 'good"), are generally applied to acts of bravery, fighting efficiency, 
and noble birth, while the terms of derogation, kakos (‘bad’) and deilos 
(‘vile’, ‘worthless’), are used to signify cowardice, ineffective fighting, 
and men of common birth.’ Ethical standards were thus largely 
determined by class distinctions and the performance-demands of the 
warrior role. ' 

The divine realm depicted in the epics mirrors the world of the 
earthly aristocracy in all essentials, excepting the gods’ immortality 
and immense powers. Thus Zeus, like Agamemnon, holds assemblies 
in which others can counsel, but he himself retains ultimate authority. 
As befits any of the great nobles, the Olympians dwell in palatial 
abodes replete with servants, and they share the heroic delight in 
banquet and song. The gods are also regularly portrayed in such 
mundane activities as riding in chariots, arming for battle, and 
sleeping in beds. In short, their characterization is extensively 
anthropomorphic. Their motivations and ideals likewise conform to 
heroic standards. Although the Olympians have ‘greater aretē and tme? 
than men, they are no less zealous in pursuing or defending these 
concerns. The honour which mortals are expected to show the gods is 
manifested through sacrificial offerings and by prayer-invocations 
which express gratitude or recognition of divine glory. Should a 
person neglect a sacrifice or fail to acknowledge a god’s greatness at 
an appropriate moment (either wilfully or by mistake), or should he 
become reckless in his thoughts and assign too much credit for his 
station and prowess to himself, the gods will react to this affront upon 
their honour by punishing the transgressor. Alternatively, proper 
observance of divine timé and having a ‘mind that is god-revering' is 
generally associated with various benefits, commonly represented as 
gifts from the gods.! These range from personal attributes like 
strength of limbs and sharpness of mind to worldly goods such as 
wealth, status, and the sensual delights of Aphrodite. There is, 
however, no strict correlation between proper religious conduct and 
the acquisition of divine gifts (the universal problem of theodicy). 
‘This lack of fit is partly a consequence of the competitive struggle over 
limited goods, e.g. when two heroes ‘dear to the gods’ clash, one of 
them must nevertheless fall. More important, however, is the notion 
that there exists an immanent and impersonal order in the cosmos, 
vague powers or a force behind all things which is ultimately 
responsible for the general disposition of ‘what is’ and ‘shall be’. The 
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epics usually express this view by the word moira, a multivalent 
concept meaning ‘one’s portion’ or ‘part’ in prosaic circumstances (as 
in a helping or portion of food), but conveying the notion of ‘destiny’ 
or ‘fate’ in more generalizable existential situations (as when a 
warrior dies in battle). 

The relationship between the gods and moira is somewhat ambiguous, 
for in one famous scene Zeus contemplates saving one of his mortal 
offspring from a moira which had decreed his death, while elsewhere it 
is said that not even the gods can save a man they love once the dread 
moira of death lays claim to him.'" Despite Zeus’ supremacy, which 
occasionally creates the impression that he is the ultimate power, the 
moira motif is the predominant notion, poetically captured by such 
repeated scenes and images as Zeus holding in his hands the sacred 
‘golden scales’ which measure destinies, and the ‘weighty Spinners’ 
who spin out the fates of mortals.'? The origins of this belief in an 
immanent impersonal order are unfortunately shrouded in the mists 
of pre-history, but Weber’s comparative research on the religious 
propensities of warrior-aristocrats sheds light on the social psycho- 
logical motivations for such a view. 


The life pattern of a warrior has very little affinity with the notion 
of a beneficent providence, or with the systematic ethical demands 
of a transcendental god. Concepts like sin, salvation, and religious 
humility have not only seemed remote from all ruling strata, 
particularly the warrior nobles, but have indeed appeared repre- 
hensible to its sense of honour. 


Such an orientation Weber explains as follows: 


It is an everyday psychological event for the warrior to face death 
and the irrationalities of human destiny. Indeed, the chances and 
adventures of mundane existence fill his life to such an extent that 
he does not require of his religion (and accepts only reluctantly) 
anything beyond protection against evil magic or ceremonial rites 
congruent with his sense of status.'? 


This religiously-neutral fatalism also expresses itself in the Homeric 
conception of the afterlife: with the last gasp of breath, the psyche or 
‘life-force’ leaves the body and flutters down to gloomy Hades, the 
place ‘where senseless dead men dwell, mere images (eidola) of 
perished mortals'.?? The prospects there are so grim that even life as 
the lowest menial on earth is deemed preferable. As Weber notes, 
privileged strata in general are not inherently prone to the idea of 
salvation, but rather assign to religion 'the primary function of 
legitimizing their own life pattern and situation in the world"?! 

That the Olympians provide an ideological sanction for aristocratic 
supremacy and culture is self-evident. Not only do the gods legitimize 
aristocratic values and practices by sharing and engaging in them 
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personally, but because many of the heroes are ultimately descended 
from divine liaisons with mortal partners, they are entitled to greater 
consideration from above and obedience from below. The heroes 
themselves are regularly characterized as diotrephes (‘god-nourished’), 
dios (‘godlike’), and more rarely, isotheos (‘equal to a god’); and the 
kings are said to wield their authority at the behest of Zeus, ‘who gives 
them honour and holds them dear'.?? The fact that the epics ignore or 
minimize many non-aristocratic aspects of early Greek religion has 
also been taken as a sign of ideological bias (discussed below). 

The extensive anthropomorphization of the gods indirectly afforded 
human beings a greater dignity and pride in their own humanity, but 
it also rendered the Olympians rather suspect as moral agents — they 
were simply all-too-human in their emotions (jealousy, anger, desire) 
to offer guidance for ethical conduct. The values they upheld were 
those of the warrior-aristocracy, and these were largely self-regarding, 
concerned with personal honour and glory. Although such an 
orientation did not preclude recognition of social responsibilities — 
the heroes occasionally express sentiments of noblesse oblige, loyalty to 
the community, and the kings are frequently referred to as ‘shepherds 
of the people’ — considerations of honour clearly take precedence 
over public concerns. It is similar with the Olympians: though the 
poet contends that ‘the blessed gods do not love savage deeds, but 
honour justice and the right actions of men’,”’ the actual conduct of 
the gods — at times petty, deceitful, and capricious — was not 
entirely consistent with such an exalted notion. As we shall see, 
various attempts were subsequently made to elevate the Olympians 
into ethical powers, but the continuing influence of Homer and the 
wider tradition of Greek Myth effectively precluded the emergence of 
a religiously-grounded morality. 

The composite polytheism of early Greek religion was thus given an 
aristocratic slant in the epics: the dominant gods were portrayed as a 
patriarchal family of divine nobles, while the cults of chthonian 
spirits, fertility rites, ecstatic practices, and other features common to 
primitive agrarian-based religions were disregarded. Gods particularly 
close to the peasantry, such as Demeter the grain-goddess and 
Dionysus the wine-god, were virtually ignored; while the craftsman’s 
god, the divine smith Hephaistos, was depicted as misshapen and 
with a limping gait which furnished the occasion for ‘unquenchable 
laughter’ among the other gods. 


(b) Hesiod A significantly different representation of the divine realm 
was offered by Hesiod, a peasant-farmer of the late eighth century 
who became a poet after a mystical revelation from the divine Muses. 
His two monumental poems, the Theogony and Works and Days, were 
both composed in epic metre and vocabulary, but the awkward verse 
arrangement and the novel thematic content suggest that these poems 
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were original creations rather than parts of an oral tradition, even 
though they record many beliefs and practices which actually predate 
the Homeric epics. 

Hesiod provides us with our first direct information on the social 
position of the common man in an age of aristocratic supremacy, and 
the overriding impression he creates is that life was extremely hard for 
the poor man, and not much better for small farmers like himself. The 
spectre of ‘burning-eyed’ famine is raised several times, and Hesiod is 
tireless in singing of the necessity of toil, to pile *work upon work'. The 
men of his era, he informs us, ‘never rest from toil and suffering’, and 
the gods give them ‘grievous cares'.?* To survive this harsh reality, 
Hesiod counsels three necessary courses of action: ritual purity before 
the gods, just dealings with men, and unrelenting labour. 

As Weber observes, the religious mentality of peasant strata is 
fundamentally shaped by their existential dependence upon organic 
processes and natural events, a circumstance which accounts for their 
strong attachment to traditional weather magic and animistic 
ritualism.?? Hence it is no accident that the Greek religious calender 
largely corresponds to the peasant's annual cycle of ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, and threshing, for each of these activities requires the 
‘co-operation’ of Nature, which was to be gained through sacrifice and 
ritual. Magical coercion of nature spirits and the supplication of those 
higher deities connected with agriculture thus constituted the primary 
religious concerns of the peasantry. In Works and Days, Hesiod 
provides a catalogue of this peasant ritualism, giving evidence for 
both the prevalence of superstition and the common peasant view that 
all of Nature is somehow spirit. Among other things we learn that one 
must not urinate facing the sun, nor befoul rivers and springs; it is bad 
to beget children after a funeral, but propitious following festivals for 
the gods; before crossing a river one should offer prayer to it and 
cleanse one's hands; it is bad to wash your body with water a woman 
has bathed in; and never cut your fingernails at a festival! Hesiod also 
offers advice concerning lucky and unlucky days: the eleventh day of 
the month is good for shearing sheep and picking fruits; you should 
geld boars and bulls on the eighth, but mules on the twelfth; bring 
home a bride on the fourth, but make sure the omens are favourable; 
the thirteenth is bad for sowing, and always be careful on the fifth! 

Agricultural advice and the practical side of peasant religion were 
not Hesiod's only concerns, however, for his poems also contain a 
strong moral critique of the nobility's guardianship of the community. 
Their hubristic behaviour and corrupt legal practices, he charges, will 
bring down a stern punishment from Zeus, one which will make the 
whole community suffer for the folly of the ruling aristoi. Hesiod 
legitimizes his demand for social justice by way of a contrast between 
the ‘Just’ and the ‘Unjust Polis’. 
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Those who give straight judgments to strangers and to the people of 
the land, and who do not transgress what is just, their Polis 
flourishes and the people in it prosper. Peace, the nurse of children, 
is abroad in their land, and far-seeing Zeus never decrees grievous 
war against them. Neither famine nor disaster ever consorts with 
men who give straight judgments; with good cheer they manage 
their carefully tended fields, and the earth bears them an abundant 
livelihood. 

But for those who practice hubris and cruel deeds, far-seeing 
Zeus, the son of Kronos, ordains a punishment. Often even an 
entire Polis suffers because of a bad man who does wrong and 
contrives reckless deeds. Upon the people the son of Kronos sends a 
great woe, plague and famine together; the people perish, their 
women do not bear children, and their families diminish through 
the contriving of Olympian Zeus. And again, at another time the 
son of Kronos either destroys their wide army, or their walls, or 
their ships on the sea.”° 


In portraying Zeus as the transcendental authority for social justice, 
Hesiod modifies the epic tradition in an important respect. For 
‘ despite the fact that the Homeric Zeus had protected certain groups 
from outrage (notably parents, strangers, and guests), and had 
opposed oath-breaking and crooked decrees, his role as a moral agent 
was rather ambiguous; in far too many respects he appeared more 
concerned with his own honour than with justice per se. Hesiod strives 
to overcome that inconsistency by portraying a Zeus whose principal 
concern is with Justice, both here in the world of men and throughout 
the cosmos. Much of the Theogony details how Zeus established himself 
as the supreme god, a process which saw him triumph over various 
hubristic gods and other monstrous forces. Following the victory Zeus 
is significantly chosen by his supporters to be the ruler, and his very 
first act is to bring order to the cosmos by assigning various offices and 
functions to the other gods. In a remarkable poetic innovation 
combining genealogical and proto-philosophical modes of thought, 
Hesiod creates a divine paradigm for human society by having Zeus 
wed Themis (Custom or Right), a union that produces three ‘ideal’ 
daughters: Eunomia (Good Order), Diké (Justice), and Firéné (Peace).? 
In Works and Days it is the maiden Diké — the deification of Hesiod’s 
central communal ideal — who reports to her Olympian father on 
men’s injustices, and she is helped in this supervision by ‘thirty 
thousand guardian spirits’ who keep watch on those who ‘devour 
bribes’ and steal wealth by violence or deceit, and who ‘grind down’ 
their neighbours through hubris.?? All such acts are violations against 
Zeus’ cosmic order, for it was he who gave justice to mankind so that 
they would not ‘devour each other’ as do fishes, beasts, and winged 
birds.?? 
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These moral innovations in theology were only partially successful, 
however, for like all the poets who came after him, Hesiod was 
. somewhat limited by the traditional myths and legends which 
constituted the cultural heritage of the early Greeks. There are 
accordingly several tales in his own poems which present the gods in 
an unethical light, and even Zeus, Hesiod's supreme champion of 
justice, carries a pre-moral legacy in the primordial myth of his cruel 
punishment of Prometheus, the benign Titan-god who stole fire for 
men so that humanity might survive.?? 

In sum, the loose-fitting composite polytheism of early Greek 
religion received a culturally decisive imprint from the two non- 
sacerdotal poets, Homer and Hesiod. Between them, the nobleman’s 
bard and the peasant-poet basically established the pantheon of 
Greek deities by describing their characters, genealogies, functions, 
and areas of concern. Although the religious atmosphere of Hesiod’s 
countryside differed from that found in the halls of Homer’s nobles, 
there was no direct opposition between the two perspectives. As we 
noted above, Greek religion was largely practical in orientation (do ut 
des), and therefore accommodative to the diverse rituals and beliefs of 
various social strata. 


IH THE THEOLOGICAL RATIONALISM OF THE EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHERS 


At the core of any ‘genuine religious rationalism’, Weber contends, is 
a demand that ‘the world order in its totality is, could, and should 
somehow be a meaningful “cosmos” '.?! Historically, it has been the 
task of diverse intellectual strata (priests, prophets, bureaucratic 
literati, monks, and others) to create religious interpretations which 
address this problem of meaning, and the ‘world images’ they have 
forwarded have varied considerably according to sundry social and 
historical conditions. In the preceding sections we have noted that as 
a consequence of the particular institutional arrangement of Greek 


religion — marked above all by the absence of a professional 
priesthood, independent hierocratic structures, and sacred canonic 
texts — the cognitive or theological dimension of religious life 


remained general and indeterminate. Non-sacerdotal poets provided 
basic information about the gods (genealogies, functions, etc.), but 
the mythical heritage which conveyed this information was neither 
comprehensive nor internally consistent. This theological indeterminacy 
was not experienced as a social problem, however, since a strict 
adherence to utilitarian ritualism constituted the basic demand of 
religious life. As Weber observes, neither warrior-nobles nor peasants 
have an inherent religious need or incentive to construe a coherent 
theodicy or to pursue any type of ethical speculation about the cosmic 
order, except in cases where the former are threatened with 
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depolitization, the latter with some form of enslavement (Hesiod’s 
attempted transfiguration of the gods into ethical powers, for 
example, clearly reflects the plight of an agrarian démos oppressed by 
hubristic aristoi) .?? 

The absence of a developed cognitive rationalism in ancient Greek 
religion thus seems to be rooted in the following social circumstances. 
First, for the two principal strata comprising the lay population, the 
warrior-nobles and peasants, the limited theological requirements of 
everyday religious life were basically satisfied by the cognitive 
information provided by the poets, which afforded some measure of 
conceptual focus as well as legitimacy for conventional cultic 
activities. At the same time, the perfunctory ritual responsibilities of 
the non-corporate religious personnel neither required nor stimulated 
rationalistic reflection about the divine order or the cosmos. And 
finally, the absence of sacred texts precluded the emergence of a 
priestly literary guild engaged in scriptural exegesis and lay education. 
Given these conditions, it naturally followed that the ‘carriers’ of 
intellectualism in Greek civilization would be secular rather than 
sacerdotal. 

Beginning in the sixth century B.C., a new social type emerged in 
Greek society, the philosophical intellectual, whose inner quest for 
comprehension engendered a remarkable flowering of rational modes 
of thought, manifested in such fields as cosmology, astronomy, 
mathematics, and biology.” Particularly relevant to our concerns is 
the fact that much of the new wisdom represented a critical response 
to the traditional accounts of the gods and the cosmos. Since the new 
spirit of inquiry was above all marked by an effort to explain physical 
phenomena in naturalistic rather than supernatural terms, this 
necessarily entailed a displacement and rationalization of those 
magical-mythic elements which had dominated the traditional 
mentality. Earthquakes, rain, and lightning, for example, were no 
longer traced to the emotions of anthropomorphic gods, but to natural 
processes of cause and effect (however erroneously perceived). But 
though the gods and spirits of conventional belief were banished from 
the phenomenal world and replaced by the mechanism of natural 
causality, the new *world images' of the philosophers were not devoid 
of religious content. On the contrary, one typically finds at the core of 
their speculation some form of ‘natural theology’, which either rejects 
the personal gods of the traditional religion in favour of a deification of 
Nature, or which interprets the conventional gods as allegorically 
representing the more abstract truths discovered by philosophical 
reason. A brief overview of the relevant doctrines will confirm 
Weber's thesis that intellectuals have always been the exponents of a 
relatively theoretical rather than practical rationalism.” 

Regarding Thales, the first philosopher, little reliable information 
has survived. He was born in Miletus around 625 B.C., apparently 
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from noble ancestry (as were most of the other early sages), and died 
some seventy-five years later a celebrated figure in the Greek world. 
He is credited with various astrological observations and acts of 
mensuration, but is best remembered for his innovative cosmology. 
According to Aristotle, our primary source for early Greek thought, 
Thales believed that water was the material source from which the 
cosmos originally developed, and that water also served as the 
abiding, hidden constituent of all existing things, 'the substance 
persisting but changing in its conditions'.?? Why water was chosen as 
the primordial and basic substance is unfortunately not known. 
Aristotle speculates that Thales was probably influenced by the 
obvious connections of water with life; while most modern scholars 
have suggested that the three familiar ‘conditions’ of water as liquid, 
solid (ice), and vapour (mist) readily lends itself to a view that water 
is somehow the basic material constituent. As important as these 
considerations probably were, it is also likely that Thales was 
influenced by various mythical accounts of the world's formation, not 
only Greek, but also Egyptian and Mesopotamian, civilizations which 
were in direct economic and cultural contact with the Ionian 
Greeks. In Homer's Iliad, for example, the great earth-encircling 
river-god Okeanos is at one point credited with begetting the other 
gods, and he is later identified as 'the genesis (origin, source) from 
which all things have been created'.? Correspondingly, in most 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian creation-myths, primeval water-gods 
are presented as the original world-entities which beget the other 
powers. Thales thus de-personified these mythic cosmogonies in 
favour of the natural element which the language of myth clearly 
represented. Theological features were not purged from his worldview, 
however, as the celebrated statement ‘all things are full of gods’ 
confirms. Whether Thales intended this declaration to signify the 
divinity of water is uncertain; it might also be related to his belief that 
seemingly inanimate things are somehow alive or *ensouled' (empsychon), 
a deduction said to have been based on the kinetic properties of 
magnetic stones. Unfortunately, both Thales and his philosophy 
remain obscure from lack of information, and all that can be safely 
said is that he dispensed with the traditional mythic gods and in some 
sense viewed the natural world as animate and divine. 

When we turn to Anaximander (c.611—546 B.C.), Thales’ kinsman 
and younger contemporary, we discover the first comprehensive 
worldview based on rationalistic principles of deduction and expla- 
nation. He is credited with authoring the first book (or books) in 
prose, dealing with such subjects as cosmology, geography, and even 
zoogony and anthropogeny (he traced the origins of animal life to 
bark-encased urchins which were generated in slime, and human 
beings to fish-like creatures). His starting-point was apparently 
Thales’ cosmology, for Anaximander clearly seeks to avoid the 
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obvious difficulties of his predecessor’s positions. Thus whereas 
Thales had surmised that the earth floats on water, Anaximander 
argues that it is suspended freely in mid-air, ‘held up by nothing 
because of its equal distance from all things’,” a brilliant conjecture 
undoubtedly sparked by a recognition that Thales would still need to 
explain what supported water, what supported the support, and so 
on. A similar correction characterizes Anaximander's conception of 
the primordial material substance. By selecting water, or any other 
specific material, one would obviously have difficulty in accounting 
for the existence of opposed qualities (hot-cold, wet-dry, water-fire, 
etc.). Anaximander accordingly begins with an abstraction which he 
terms the apeiron, a ‘boundless’ or ‘indefinite’ substance of unlimited 
extent which serves as the source of all things. Out of the perpetual 
whirling motion of the apeiron, basic qualities are ‘separated out’, 
thereby resulting in the formation of the cosmos and its ordered 
arrangement of earth, water, air, and fiery aether. The world 
undergoes continuous transformations as the opposed qualities and 
substances engage in mutual ‘strife’ with each other — heat 
vapourizing water, water extinguishing fire, spring overcoming 
winter, and so on. The entire process of creation and destruction is 
said to be balanced ‘according to necessity, for they render justice and 
retribution to each other for their injustice according to the 
assessment of time’.*? That is, each power or substance experiences a 
period of encroachment or unjust domination over another, only to 
suffer retribution once the other advances in counter-aggression (as, 
for example, in the change of seasons). Here then is the first clear 
articulation of the principle of natural law, vividly expressed in moral 
terms. The metaphysical basis for this pattern of cosmic justice is the 
apeiron itself, which Anaximander hieratically declares ‘encompasses 
all things and steers [or governs] all’. It is also ‘immortal’ (athanaton) 
and ‘indestructible’ (andlethron), and therefore ‘the divine’ (to theion).*! 
The predicates which traditional religion reserved for the Olympian 
gods are thus transferred to an abstract principle of cosmic ontology, a 
lexical shift signifying that rational reflection on the concept of 
‘divinity’ had discerned the anthropomorphic ‘unworthiness’ of the 
conventional deities. For Anaximander, divinity and justice are 
immanent in the natural order of things, a comprehensive ‘world 
image’ which strikingly illustrates Weber’s thesis regarding the 
‘rationalistic need of intellectualism to conceive the world as a 
meaningful cosmos (sinnvollen Kosmos)’ .*? 

The third great Milesian, Anaximenes (c.587—525 B.C.), essentially 
follows the course mapped out by his predecessors. Instead of water or 
the apeiron, he selects air as the original and basic form of matter, and 
explains all existing things and their transformations as occurring 
through either the ‘thinning’ or the ‘thickening’ of the primary 
substance. Metaphysical motives seem to have influenced his choice 
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of air, for he identifies it as ‘god’ (theon), and declares that ‘just as our 
psyche, being air, holds us together and controls us, so do breath and 
air encompass the whole world'.* This comparison of cosmic air with 
the breath or air of the human being is highly suggestive, for the psyche 
was traditionally conceived as the ‘life-force’ of the body. By 
extension, therefore, air would function as the cosmic life-force, a role 
which probably accounts for its alleged 'divinity'. In any event, 
rational speculation has once again expurgated the conventional gods 
and transferred religious values to natural forces. 

We are unfortunately not informed as to the reasons why the 
Milesians dispensed with the traditional gods in their cosmological 
systems; but given the religious rationalism which they manifest in 
their stated positions, it seems probable that the inconsistencies of the 
myths and the anthropomorphic limitations of the Olympians were 
recognized — and implicitly condemned by silence. Support for this 
inference is furnished by the views of Xenophanes (c.570—480 B.C.) a 
poet-sage born in Colophon, but compelled to emigrate to Greek 
Sicily in 546 B.C., the year the Persians conquered the Greeks of Asia 
Minor. Unlike the philosophers from Miletus, Xenophanes explicitly 
challenges the traditional accounts of the gods in the light of the new 
rationalism, and his vigorous criticisms include the first rudiments of 
the sociology of religion 


The Ethiopians say that their gods are snub-nosed and black, the 
Thracians that theirs have blue eyes and red hair. 

But if cattle and horses or lions had hands, or were able to draw 
with their hands . . . , horses would draw the forms of the gods like 
horses, and cattle like cattle, and they would make their bodies 
such as they each had themselves. 

But mortals consider that the gods are born, and that they have 
clothes and speech and bodies like their own.** 


Not only does Xenophanes reject the anthropomorphic representation 
of the gods, but also the immorality which had been imposed on them 
by the greatest of poets 


Homer and Hesiod have attributed to the gods everything that is a 
shame and a reproach among men, stealing and committing 
adultery and deceiving each other.? 


As to his own beliefs, he advocates a more abstract, philosophical 
theology which is basically shorn of anthropomorphic traits 


One god, greatest among gods and men, in no way similar to 
mortals either in body or in thought. 

Always he remains in the same place, moving not at all; nor is it 
fitting for him to go to different places at different times, but 
without toil he shakes all things by the thought of his mind. 

All of him sees, all thinks, and all hears.*© 
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The relationship between this ‘one greatest god’ and the occasionally 
mentioned plural ‘gods’ is not known; Aristotle complains that 
Xenophanes ‘made nothing clear’, but simply ‘gazing at the whole 
heaven said that the one is god’.*” What is certain, however, is that his 
objections to traditional religious beliefs are based primarily on 
considerations of propriety and seemliness: human frailties are 
deemed irreconcilable with a rational conception of the divine. 
Aristotle records that he declared it ‘impious’ to believe that the gods 
were ever born, for this would imply a time when they did not exist.? 
And in another hymn he advises that men should not sing of the 
battles between the gods, which he dismisses as ‘the fabrications of 
our forebears’, but rather ‘sing praise to the god with pious tales and 
pure words’.*? This reverent tone distinguishes him from the 
Milesians, whose religious metaphysics do not provide an observable 
outlet or avenue for any personal emotionalism other than contempla- 
tive satisfaction with the meaningful, ordered totality of Nature. 

The rationalist assault on conventional religion was continued and 
extended by Heraclitus of Ephesus (c.540—480 B.C.), who expressed 
his views in an oracular style bordering on mysticism. It is 
accordingly rather difficult to discern the meaning of many of his 
aphoristic statements (even the ancients referred to him as the 
‘riddler’), though the core doctrines regarding the ceaseless mutability of 
the cosmos emerge clearly enough. The process of change is said to be 
orderly, maintained by the Logos which ensures a coherent balance 
through the perpetual strife of opposites. ‘Listening not to me but to 
the Logos, it is wise to agree that all things are one'.?? This underlying 
unity is not to be understood as one of identity, but rather as an 
interdependent continuum in which the plurality of things is 
connected through the unity of opposites 


The way upward and downward is one and the same. 

Disease makes health pleasant and good, hunger satiety, 
weariness rest. 

Out of all things there comes a unity, and out of a unity all 
things. 

Sea is the most pure and most polluted water; for fish drinkable 
and salutary, but for men undrinkable and destructive.?! 


It is Heraclitus’ central claim that ‘all things happen according to this 
Logos’, which thus seems to function as the governing force or unifying 
principle of the cosmos? The subject is somewhat complicated 
however by the fact that he frequently employs other terminology, 
rationalistic as well as religious-poetic, to express the same insight 


War is the father of all and the king of all, and some he shows as 
gods and others as men; some he makes slaves, others free. 

It is necessary to know that war is common and justice is strife, 
and that all things happen by strife and necessity. 
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This cosmos no god or man has made, but it always was and is 
and shall be; everliving fire, measures kindling and measures 
extinguishing. 

Thunderbolt steers all things. 

One thing, the Wise alone, is unwilling and willing to be called 
by the name of Zeus. 

To god all things are beautiful and good and just, but men have 
supposed some things to be unjust, others just. 

God is day night, winter summer, war peace, satiety hunger.’ 


Thus whether designated as the Logos (which conveys ordered 
rationality), War or Strife (metaphors for the clash of opposites), Fire 
(the physical manifestation of change), Zeus or Thunderbolt (the 
name of the highest deity and his traditional weapon), or simply God, 
Heraclitus’ religious metaphysic presents a depersonalized divine 
power, immanent in the dynamic flow and interchange of all things. It 
is this understanding which compels him to assail conventional 
religious practices, including the basic act of ritual sacrifice and the 
cult-objects chiseled from marble and stone 


They vainly purify themselves by defiling themselves with blood, as 
though one who had stepped into mud were to wash with mud; he 
would seem to be mad, if anyone noticed him doing this. And they 
pray to these statues, as if one were to converse with houses, for 
they know not what gods and divine heroes really are.? 


The agrarian fertility cult is also viewed critically, though Heraclitus 
discovers that it celebrates at a deeper, hidden level the unity of 
opposites 


For if it were not to Dionysus that they made the procession and 
sang the hymn to the shameful parts [the phallic symbols], their 
deeds would be most shameful. But Hades [Death] and Dionysus 
[Life?], for whom they become frenzied and celebrate the Bacchic 
rites, are the same.?? 


And with his observation that ‘corpses are more fit to be thrown away 
than dung’, he rejects the ceremonies of burial and grave-tendence 
which figured so prominently in the ancestor and domestic cults of 
Greek religion. 

Slightly antedating and also overlapping the birth of rationalism on 
the Ionian coast was a general religious ferment throughout the Greek 
world, evidenced by the emergence and in some cases the creative 
revival of various beliefs and practices, including the orgiastic worship 
of Dionysus the wine-god, the mystery-cults at Eleusis and elsewhere, 
the spread of chthonic hero-worship, the ascetic salvation movement 
known as Orphism, and the appearance of sundry shamans and 
thaumatourgot (wonder-workers) who offered purification, medicinal 
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magic, divination, and prospects for a more favourable afterlife. The 
motivating impulse behind several of these developments was the 
quest for salvation, a need that was not satisfied by the traditional 
portrayal of Hades as the gloomy domicile for the dead.? The so- 
called mystery-cults, which were associated with the chthonic deities 
who controlled the harvests and the realm of the dead, constituted the 
oldest and predominant form of salvation-oriented practice in Greek 
religion: through participation in certain secret rites (mystéria) 
entailing ritual purification and a preparatory ascetic regimen, the 
initiate was offered the prospect of a better fate in the afterlife 
(conceived in temporal terms); as there was no notion that initiation 
was to be followed by a methodically planned and permanent routine 
of continuing piety, most of these rites were little more than magical 
insurance policies.” It was different in certain branches of Orphism, 
however, which did demand of its members a systematic devotional 
life based on the sacred poems attributed to the mythical singer 
Orpheus and his followers. Although the early history of Orphism is 
exceedingly obscure, it is clear that other-worldly salvation was its 
principal concern, and that various ascetic practices (including 
vegetarianism) and ritual purification constituted the chief means for 
securing a more favourable afterlife and for avoiding eternal 
consignment in the slime of Hades.?? Another important salvation 
movement of the period was founded by the shaman-philosopher 
Pythagoras (c.570—495 B.C.), whose doctrines are generally thought 
to represent an intellectualist reformation or refinement of Orphism.9? 
Both the man and the message are difficult to recover from the legends 
which were early on attached to his name, but our sources do confirm 
two essential facts: first, that he taught a doctrine of metempsychosis 
and immortality of the soul; and second, that he established an 
aristocratic religious sect which eventually rose to a position of 
political dominance in most of the Greek city-states in southern Italy 
(which they controlled from roughly 510 to 450 B.C., before they were 
overthrown and virtually annihilated by the masses). Pythagoras’ role 
as a religious reformer and as a shaman credited with trips to the 
underworld, previous incarnations, acts of bilocation, and other 
miracles is difficult to reconcile with his reputation as a philosopher 
and mathematician, but since there can be no question that these 
diverse aspects formed a unity in his own life, it is essential that we 
avoid the common error of elevating either side at the expense of the 
other. The analytical key for unlocking this problem is provided by 
Weber, who notes that quests for salvation which arise among 
privileged strata are generally characterized by a disposition toward 
an ‘illumination mysticism’ that is linked with a ‘distinctively 
intellectual qualification for salvation’, typically featuring a devaluation 
of ‘the natural, sensual, and physical’ and the discernment of ‘a unity 
behind all empirical reality'." The applicability of this comparatively- 
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based generalization to the phenomenon of Pythagoreanism will be 
confirmed by a brief examination of the founder’s principal doctrines. 

Metempsychosis is at the core of the Pythagorean salvation belief, 
and there are plausible grounds for crediting Pythagoras with its 
introduction to Greece.9? The Orphics placed a similar emphasis on 
the immortality of the soul, but their position seems to have been 
originally based on a primitive anthropogonic myth unconnected with 
transmigration: as an infant, the god Dionysus had been murdered 
and devoured by the Titans, who were subsequently blasted by Zeus' 
thunderbolt; from their ashes arose human beings, who thus contain 
within themselves both an evil ‘Titanic’ nature as well as a portion of 
the divine Dionysus. Orphic salvation methodology accordingly 
consisted of purging the Titanic side and elevating the Dionysiac 
through asceticism and purificatory rituals. The Pythagoreans pre- 
served both of these practices, but also introduced mathematics, an 
intellectual pursuit unknown to Orphism. This original feature is 
usually traced to Pythagoras' two famous discoveries: that concordant 
notes in the musical scale correspond to fixed mathematical ratios 
between the first four integers; and that the square of the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle is always equal to the sum of the squares on 
the other two sides. These remarkable findings indicated that sound 
and shape were both controlled by number, and from this ‘illumination’ 
Pythagoras leapt to the conclusion that the entire cosmos was 
somehow composed of numbers and that mathematics could reveal a 
higher, super-sensible world, the rational ‘unity beyond all empirical 
reality'. From this basis the Pythagoreans developed an elaborate 
cosmological system and a number-mysticism which assigned numerical 
values to all things, including relationships: thus marriage is 5, 
composed of a male 3 and a female 2; justice is 4; opportunity 7; and 
so on. The psyché or ‘soul’ is also a number, but more importantly it is 
immortal and subject to numerous reincarnations (forms of animal 
life included) until eventually purged of all earthly corruption, 
whereupon it returns to its divine origins. That the Pythagoreans 
believed in a hierarchy of ontological purity is suggested by the 
celebrated statement that ‘among rational creatures there are gods, 
men, and beings like Pythagoras’, and by the progressive status levels 
within the sect itself.°? As for Pythagoras, he was viewed by his 
disciples as the living epiphany or incarnation of Apollo, presumably 
the last stage before his psyché escaped the wheel of rebirth and 
returned to the ultimate divine essence. Such ascension in the 
ontological scale required several life-times of existential katharsis or 
‘purification’, which was to be achieved by strict adherence to 
numerous magical-ritual commandments, various ascetic practices, 
and by mathematical study which draws the soul upward to a 
revelation of the perfect, divine reality beyond sensory-experience. 
Although much of the Pythagorean system remains obscure owing to 
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the sworn secrecy of the membership, the basic tenets all bear the 
trademarks of what Weber identified as an ‘illumination mysticism’ 
and ‘a distinctively intellectual qualification for salvation’. 

A similar fusion of religious-mystical and rationalistic modes of 
thought characterizes the philosophy of Empedocles of Acragas 
(c.496—435 B.C.). A highly eclectic thinker, Empedocles attempted to 
create a comprehensive worldview by integrating Orphic and 
Pythagorean salvation doctrines with the ontological positions laid 
down by his philosophical predecessors. The titles of his two epic 
poems, On Nature and the Purifications, reveal the synthesizing intent of 
his enterprise. In the former and probably first work, Empedocles 
provides a cosmology that is heavily infused with religious conceptions. 
He locates the material basis of the world not in a single primordial 
substance as had the Milesians, but in four ‘roots’ or elements: 
shining Zeus, who signifies fire; life-bringing Hera, representing air, 
Aidoneus is the name for earth; and tearful Nestis is water." All 
existing things are made from various mixtures of these four 
substances, and all changes in the material world are nothing but re- 
arrangements of the basic elements. To account for the process of 
change Empedocles introduces two motive forces which he poetically 
terms Philia or ‘Love’, and Neikos or ‘Strife’. The former acts as the 
efficient cause of attraction and mixture, the latter of repulsion and 
separation. The ontological status of Love and Strife is somewhat 
ambiguous, for while both operate as abstract forces, Empedocles also 
apparently conceived of them as substances diffused throughout the 
cosmos. They are presented as rivals in a never-ending cycle and each 
has an allotted period of dominance: Love advances during one phase, 
mixing together and uniting all things until a perfect, divine Sphere 
comes into being; whereupon Strife begins to stir, ruptures the 
Sphere, and progressively separates and scatters all things; once again 
Love revives, and the cycle continues. The Sphere is the highest, 
‘most blessed’ form of divinity, a mystical absolute One, ‘exulting’ in 
solitude when ‘all things unite in one through Love’. Apparently 
accepting Xenophanes’ strictures against anthropomorphism, he 
stresses that this God ‘has no feet, no swift knees, nor genital parts’. 
During the phase of world-formation, however, lesser gods are said to 
come into being, and these are presumably the gods of traditional 
belief. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis presented in the Purifications 
parallels the cosmology in several important respects. He begins by 
presenting a primal paradise when ‘all things were tame and gentle to 
man, both beasts and birds, and the flame of loving kindness burned; 
and trees grew with leaves and fruit ever on them’.®’ This age is said 
to have existed when the love-goddess Kypris or Aphrodite ruled 
alone, without the war-god Ares or any of the other gods — 
mythopoeic language which clearly identifies Aphrodite with the 
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cosmic force of Love, and Ares with Strife. Empedocles emphasizes 
that during this blissful era, men worshipped the goddess in reverent 
fashion, with perfumes and holy images, and refrained from staining 
their altars with blood-sacrifices and from feasting upon the rendered 
limbs of animals. But eventually this ‘greatest abomination’ (conven- 
tional practice in the traditional religion!) was committed, and 
bloodshed and dismemberment became the customs of men, ending 
the reign of Aphrodite-Love and ushering in that of Ares-Strife. From 
this presumably allegorical collective fall, Empedocles turns to the 
fate of individuals. Whenever any of the ‘blessed daimons' (i.e. the 
semi-divine souls of men in the golden age) transgress by shedding 
blood or oath-breaking, they are banished from their original unity 
with the divine and compelled to undergo worldly incarnations, 
‘growing into the forms of all manner of mortal things, exchanging one 
grievous way of life for another'.9? Empedocles himself shared this 
fate, for having put his trust in ‘maddening Strife’, he became ‘a 
fugitive from god and a wanderer’, already incarnated heretofore as ‘a 
boy and a girl, a bush and a bird and a mute fish’.®° The final stage in 
the wheel of rebirths is reached when the souls which have been 
progressively purified are embodied in ‘seers, bards, doctors, and the 
leaders of men on earth; and thence they arise as gods mighty in 
honour, sharing with the other immortals their hearth and table, 
without part in human sorrows and weariness'.? The historical 
Empedocles had performed in each of these callings: a religious seer, a 
poet, a doctor credited with miraculously restoring the dead to life, 
and a prominent political figure in his native polis. Hence the 
celebrated exordium of the Purifications 


O Friends who dwell in the great city of golden Acragas, up by the 
citadel, men mindful of good deeds, havens of respect for strangers, 
unversed in wickedness, all hail! I go among you an immortal god, 
no longer mortal, honoured by all as is fitting, crowned with 
garlands and verdant wreaths. Whenever I enter the flourishing 
cities with these my followers, both men and women, I am revered. 
They follow me in countless numbers, inquiring the path to gain, 
some seeking prophesies, while others, long distressed by grievous 
pains, seek to hear the word that heals all manner of illness.?! 


This is the bold declaration of a shaman-seer now poised to return to 
the state of blessedness with the other immortals, and eventually to a 
unio mystica with the absolute divine. The Empedoclean worldview is 
thus throughout animated by a religious mysticism and a quest for 
salvation, strongly informed by the need to understand the cosmos as 
a meaningful totality. 

It is appropriate that we close this survey of the theological 
rationalism of the early Greek philosophers with a brief mention of the 
atomic theory developed by Democritus of Abdera (c.460—370 B.C.); 
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for not only does atomism represent the intellectual culmination of 
pre-Socratic natural philosophy,” but it also illustrates Weber’s 
contention that religion is increasingly ‘shifted into the realm of the 
irrational’ whenever ‘rational, empirical knowledge has consistently 
worked through to the disenchantment of the world and its 
transformation into a causal mechanism’.’? According to Democritus, 
the universe is ultimately composed of extremely small, imperceptible 
particles known as atomoi (‘indivisibles’) which are infinite in number 
and dispersed throughout a boundless void. These atoms are 
ungenerated, unalterable, homogeneous, and solid, differing only in 
size and shape (smooth, rough, hook-shaped, convex, and other 
‘innumerable variations). Thé atoms are said to be in constant motion, 
and their varied movements give rise to collisions which result either 
in repulsion or in the formation of compound bodies through the 
entanglement of congruently shaped atoms. From the coalescence of 
compounds, innumerable kosmoi or ‘world-orders’ emerge, eventually 
passing away through the ceaseless process of change, i.e. the re- 
arrangement of atoms within compound structures. The macroscopic 
properties of all existing things — colour, size, temperature, taste, etc. 
— are accordingly reducible to the microscopic aggregates of 
differently shaped atoms, temporarily combined in varying positions 
and arrangements. For example, sweet things are made of smooth 
atoms, bitter of sharp or hooked ones; white colours are produced by 
smooth surface atoms which reflect light fully, black colours by jagged 
atoms which prevent light from penetrating. Since everything is said 
to consist of atoms and the void, it necessarily follows that all 
sensation, including thought, must be explained as a form of contact 
or touch. Thus sight is caused by contact between the atoms of the eye 
and the images created by the thin films or effluences of atoms that are 
constantly being emitted by physical objects; similar physicalist 
explanations account for smell, hearing, and taste. The mind and 
psyché are both composed of extremely fine, mobile atoms of spherical 
shape, and the processes of thought and corporeal motion are 
explained as movements of these atoms caused by the impingements 
of external atoms upon the senses. 

The atomistic approach to all physical, biological, and psychological 
entities and processes was thus rigorously materialistic: all things are 
due to the movements of matter and to the contacts between its parts. 
Since everything happens according to mechanical ‘necessity’, that is, 
the spontaneous interplay of countless atoms in a limitless void, the 
motive ‘spiritual’ forces which had ‘steered all things’ in the earlier 
cosmologies — Zeus, the apeiron, Logos, divine Air, Love or Strife — 
are expurgated with the result that the world’s existence and 
processes are ‘disenchanted’, losing all magical and spiritual signifi- 
cance. For Democritus, the atoms and the void carry no value except 
for theoretical or explanatory purposes; there is no deification of 
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nature, and every teleological account is ruled out by the purposeless 
combination and separation of matter. Within such a worldview, 
there is little if any room for religious elements, and our sources 
suggest that Democritus! approach to theology was basically aetio- 
logical. He explained the origins of man's belief in the gods as a 
product of psychological fear and awe resulting from observing the 
paradoxa or *wonders' of nature, such as thunder, lightning, eclipses, 
and the regularity of the seasons. The act of divination he 
demystified by noting that the condition and colour of the entrails of 
sacrificial animals reveal health or sickness, from which it is possible 
to predict the future sterility or fertility of the fields."? Prayers to the 
gods he deemed useless or unnecessary: ‘Men ask in their prayers for 
health from the gods, but they do not know that the power to attain 
this lies within themselves." And he reserved his harshest judgment 
for conventional and salvation views about the afterlife 


Some men, not knowing about the dissolution of mortal nature, but 
well aware of the badness of their own ways of life, afflict the period 
of life with anxieties and fears, inventing false tales about the time 
which comes after death.” 


Although scholarship is divided on the question of whether 
Democritus dismissed the gods altogether as figments of human 
imagination (our source materials are ambiguous), it is none the less 
clear that even if he believed in their existence, they too would have 
been epiphenomenal atomic compounds subject to eventual dissolution. 
The universe of natural causality posited by Democritus is effectively 
if not literally ‘a world robbed of gods’. 


CONCLUSION 


The preceding discussion has documented that the rational discovery 
of nature was simultaneously a discovery of new conceptions of 
divinity. Gradually emancipating themselves from traditional mythical 
and religious thought-patterns, the earliest Greek philosophers tended 
to adapt and transfer conventional religious predicates to the realm of 
nature, which they presented as a unified and ordered totality purged 
of miracle and magic. Rational reflection on the concept of divinity 
readily exposed the inconsistencies and ‘unseemliness’ of the traditional 
accounts of the gods, while conventional cultic practices were 
censured as unholy and absurd. Whether the divine was considered 
immanent in the law-abiding patterns or material substances of 
nature, or as the mystical All-One beyond the world of sensory 
experience, the theologies forwarded by the philosophers were 
strongly coloured by what Weber described as ‘the natural rationalistic 
need of intellectualism to conceive the world as a meaningful 
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cosmos’.’? Having developed outside the institutional framework of 
the traditional religion, however, this intellectualist form of religious 
rationalism exercised only a negligible influence on conventional 
belief and practice. Not only were the philosophers isolated individuals 
lacking both temporal and spiritual authority (Pythagoreanism being 
a short-lived exception), but more importantly, their views had little 
affinity with the practical religious needs of peasants and warrior- 
nobles, the principal citizen strata of Polis society." And as the 
absence of a professional priesthood and sacred texts precluded the 
emergence of an ‘internally’ generated rationalization, ritualism and 
magic remained standard practices within Greek religion, while the 
mythic tradition and the loose pantheon established by Homer and 
Hesiod sufficed for the limited theological requirements of the 
citizenry. 

The theological rationalism of the early Greek philosophers was not 
without historical significance, however, for their pioneering efforts 
inaugurated a tradition of thought which features as its crowning 
achievements the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle, and includes the 
many important contributions of the Hellenistic schools.9! The 
influence of Greek philosophy on western civilization is not simply 
limited to the secular fields of ethics, science, art, and politics, but also 
penetrates deeply into the theological core of Christianity, which in its 
formative years borrowed heavily from pagan intellectualism.9? As 
that subject is beyond our present concern, let us simply recall the 
recondite declaration which opens the Gospel of Saint John 


In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, and 
the Logos was God. 


This was a theological principle which Heraclitus would have 
recognized, at least in part. 
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49. Xenophanes, Fragment 1, verses 
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50. Heraclitus, Fragment 50, KRS 
translation, p. 187. 

51. Heraclitus, Fragments 60, 111, 10, 
61, in KRS, pp. 188—90. 

52. Heraclitus, Fragment 1, in KRS, 
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verse 7, in KRS, pp. 289, 295. 

66. Empedocles, Fragment 29, in 
KRS, p. 294. 
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worldview, thereby gravely undermining 
his entire attempt at reconstruction 

75. W. Jaeger, op. cit., n. 34, p. 182. 

76. Discussed by Cicero in his On 
Divination, Book 1, ch. 57, section 131. 

77. Democritus, Fragment 234. 
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cussed by Jaeger, op. cit, n. 34, pp. 181-2. 

79. Economy and Society, p. 505. 

80. The outbreak of several trials 
charging various philosophers with reli- 
gious impiety in fifth century Athens 
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the cogent discussion of this phenomenon 
as well as other manifestations of ‘reaction’ 
in E.R. Dodds, op. ct., n. 56, ch. 6, 
‘Rationalism and Reaction in the Classical 
Age’. 
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Philosophy and Christianity’, in M.I 
Finley (ed.), The Legacy of Greece, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1981, ch 12. 
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Max Weber: a monumental edition 
in the making 


Upon his death in 1920, at the age of 56, Max Weber left behind a 
huge and untidy mass of personal papers and scholarly manuscripts, 
some of the latter in the process of being edited for publication by 
Weber himself, others intended for intensive reworking, others yet 
superseded drafts. His widow, Marianne, made use of this Nachlass in 
a twofold capacity: as her late husband’s biographer and as the editor 
of his posthumous writings and of some collections of others published 
during his lifetime. Later on, the Nachlass itself was dispersed, among 
other things through the vagaries of inheritance and of course through 
the vicissitudes of World War Two. Today, most of it is divided 
between an archival deposit in the German Democratic Republic, a 
specially instituted archive in the Bavarian State Library in Munich, 
and three private collections (that of the Mohr-Siebeck publishing 
house and those of two heirs). 

In the 50s there began a ‘second wave’ of editorial work on Max 
Weber, which had as its protagonist Johannes Winckelmann and as 
its chief fruits a sequence of ever-improved editions of Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft and a series of other collections of Weber’s writings. In the 
following two decades, the public and scholarly standing of Max 
Weber, both in Germany and abroad, and the number and sophisti- 
cation of the secondary treatments of his ‘Werk und Person’, grew to 
such an extent as to generate a demand among scholars for a 
comprehensive, definitive edition of the Weberian corpus, produced to 
high and consistent standards of editing and publishing. 

Over a decade since this design was first conceived, it is beginning 
to yield its fruit. In the intervening years, a set of editors-in-chief 
(Horst Baier, Rainer Lepsius, Wolfgang Mommsen, Wolfgang 
Schluchter, Johannes Winckelmann) have been appointed, funds 
have been raised from public and private sources, the main features of 
the edition have been agreed with its publishers. Subsequently, 
editors were put in charge of single volumes, and undertook (to begin 
with) to establish the widest base of textual materials including, as far 
as possible, the original manuscripts relating to each text and its 
variants (if any). 
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The intended characteristics of the MAX WEBER GESAMTAUS- 
GABE are outlined by Schluchter, on behalf of the board of editors, in 
the first of the publications listed below: they are those of a critical- 
historical edition, intended not to replace the several collections of Max 
Weber's writings currently available for the use of students, but rather 
to serve the needs of scholars, including the editors of such future 
collections. The edition is to include three sections: Writings and 
Speeches (18 vols, some of these of two or more tomes) — 
Correspondence (8 vols) — Manuscripts of and notes from lecture 
courses (2 vols). In the first section, the arrangement of material will 
embody a compromise between chronological and thematic grouping; 
that is, the numbering of volumes (no! their date of publication!) will 
reflect the shifts in the prevailing concerns of Weber's scholarly and 
publicistic activity, but each volume may contain — again, in 
chronological sequence — writings and speeches from a number of 
years in so far as they bear on its chief theme. Each volume will 
contain editorial material (prefaces and footnotes) which elucidates 
the circumstances of each piece of writing or speech, indicates the 
state of the relative sources and eventual discrepancies among them, 
and clarifies or corrects such parts or points in the text as might baffle 
or mislead even a relatively informed contemporary reader. 

All this was promised in the 1981 Prospekt (which contains also a 
very useful bibliography of Weber's writings, and a sample text from 
vol. I/15). The dates of publication envisaged then have not been 
observed, the two volumes under review having been published in 
1984 rather than in 1982. Judging from these, all other promises are in 
the process of being magnificently fulfilled. (However, the astronomical 
price of the volumes in question is to be regretted: In 1984 Guenther 
Roth estimated the cost of the ‘Writings and Speeches’ section at 
about $2,500 US). When the MAX WEBER GESAMTAUSGABE 
(suggested abbreviation: MWG) is completed, in however many 
years, it will constitute a worthy counterpart, as was always intended, 
to the MARX-ENGELS GESAMTAUSGABE (the so-called ‘Neue 
MEGA’) currently being produced in the German Democratic 
Republic. (There will be two main differences. The MEGA can rely 
on a much more complete documentary and textual source-base than 
the MWG, due to the divided and less complete state of the Weberian 
Nachlass. On the other hand, one hears dark rumours to the effect that, 
to protect the national pride of some of its ‘brother parties’, the 
sponsor of the MEGA, the East German Communist Party, will excise 
the embarrassingly contemptuous statements made by Marx concerning 
the ethnic characteristics of some eastern European populations. . . .) 

Let us look, then, at these first two volumes. Volume 1/3, in two 
tomes, and edited by Martin Riesebrodt, subjects to Weber's fourth 
book, published in late 1982, the MWG treatment. The previous three 
had been his doctoral dissertation, a monograph on medieval commercial 
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companies (which incorporated the dissertation), and Die roemische 
Agrargeschichte: all three witnessed the young scholar’s affiliation with 
law as a field of study (and, for a time, of professional practice). But 
the fourth book was ‘something completely different’: it reports the 
results of a field survey on the situation of rural workers in the 
provinces of the German Reich located East of the Elbe. The survey, 
undertaken by the Verein fuer Sozialpolitik, with which Weber had been 
associated for a few years, covered in fact the whole German territory; 
however the data it yielded — chiefly, the responses to two 
questionnaires, addressed (nota bene) to farmers and landlords, rather 
than to the workers themselves — were subdivided on a regional 
basis, and entrusted to six collaborators, each of whom had to work 
independently on one subdivision and to write a book-length report 
on his data. 

Weber plunged into this assignment with such energy that in six 
months he had completed the job, i.e. prepared for publication a 
report several hundred pages long, including numerous, complex 
tables. In the process, as the editor remarks (pp. 23—24) he gave 
visible expression to a shift in his own interest from juridical to 
economic and political questions. He also turned into a committed 
empirical sociologist (although he certainly would have objected to 
being designated in such terms). The commitment was clearly 
signalled by the fact that while still involved in examining the data 
produced by the Verein survey he involved himself in another one with 
the same broad topic. This survey was sponsored by the ‘Evangelical- 
Social Congress’, and sought to correct the bias introduced into the 
earlier survey by the class situation of its respondents, by addressing 
instead Lutheran pastors, and urging these to consult and to speak on 
behalf of the rural workers themselves. 

Not that, in the course of such involvements, Weber surrendered 
his identity as a jurist — yet. In Die Lage der Landarbeiter the eponymous 
rural workers are characterized in the first place in juridical terms, on 
the basis of the distinctive entitlements and obligations of (chiefly) 
two categories of rural workers: day labourers and workers on annual 
contract. Yet the focus of his attention is on a range of extra-juridical 
determinants, aspects, and consequences of the respective situations 
of those two categories. For instance, he views them (from the 
standpoint of farmers) as two complementary responses to a perennial 
problem of agricultural management, how to secure a steady and 
reliable supply of dependent manpower for the performance of 
perforce highly seasonal labours. He views the farmers’ personnel 
policies as (at least in part) responding to contemporary shifts in the 
demand respectively for root crops and for grains; and examines the 
resultant changes in the requisite qualifications and in the diet of rural 
workers. He reflects on the economic and the status implications 
which both annual-contract and day-labouring positions have for the 
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rural subaltern groups, and on the attractions they see in two 
alternatives, overseas migration and the ‘flight to the cities’. Finally, 
he discusses the geopolitical implications particularly of this latter 
alternative, as farmers in the regions bordering on Poland respond to 
the scarcity of labour by relying more and more on Polish workers, 
whose growing presence on German lands imperils the safety of the 
Reich's borders. (This last theme will be dramatically revisited in 
Weber's inaugural lecture at Freiburg in 1895). 

I have thus given some indication of the potential significance to 
readers of this Journal of this, so far, highly inaccessible text. I am not 
suggesting, with this, that, if their German is sufficient to the task, 
they'll find it a captivating read. Weber wrote here (it seems to me) as 
clearly and effectively as anywhere. But the material yielded by the 
two questionnaires isn't exciting (even apart from the doubts, which 
Weber shared, about its reliability). And although it is true that on a 
number of counts the whole survey, and Weber's contribution to its 
analysis in particular, were something of a landmark in the 
development of empirical social research in Germany, the treatment 
offered in the volume is bound to strike the reader as, at best, rather 
archaic. Between about 50 pages (in this edition) of general introductory 
considerations and 45 of general conclusions, lie nearly 700 pages of 
detailed analysis of province-by-province questionnaire responses, 
which in each province always follows the same sequence of topics. 
This analysis, furthermore, takes the form largely of a discursive 
rephrasing of and commentary on the quantitative data contained in 
the tables, many of which extend over several pages and break down 
the results ‘Kreis’ by ‘Kreis’. Thus, one is mostly confronted with (by 
current standards) a distinctively plodding sociographic expositon, 
which soon convinces one of the advantages of such elementary 
quantitative devices (which somehow Weber could not or did not use) 
` as measures of central tendency or of association. Thus, anybody 
actually reading the whole text would find him/herself learning an 
awful lot more than he/she is likely to want to know about the 
dwellings, consumer practices, working implements, cash resources, 
domestic animals of the yokels in Goldap, Rastenburg, Schievelbein, 
Beestow-Storkow, and Sprottau, anno domini 1891. 

All the same, it must be said that what I have called, above, 4e 
MWG treatment, as exemplified in this volume, does as much as 
anything can to make it easy and instructive to come to terms with the 
Weberian text. To begin with, the edition is a publishing treat. 
Presented in sturdy and soberly attractive bindings, each tome is very 
clearly printed on excellent paper, with wide margins, and bears two 
bookmarks. In the second place, the editorial work performed is 
thorough and helpful without being overwhelming. At the beginning 
of the first tome we find: a brief preface and a register of symbols and 
abbreviations; an Introduction (17 pages) discussing the historical 
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background of the Verein's survey and the role played in the enterprise 
by Max Weber (then in his late twenties); an 'editorial statement? 
divided into two sections: one (11 pages) specifies the circumstances 
in which the book came to be written; the other (6 pages) describes 
the original (and so far sole) edition of this work, the textual problems 
it presents, and the way in which they have been solved. Between this 
material and the Table of Contents are interposed some documents 
concerning the survey, including a text of both its questionnaires. At 
the end of the volume, furthermore, we find short biographies of 
relevant individuals discussed or mentioned in the text or in the 
editorial material, a bibliography of the texts quoted by Weber, and 
indices of tables, names, and subjects, not to mention a set of maps of 
the East-of-Elba provinces, reprinted from a reference work published 
in the same decade as Die Lage der Landarbeiter. (May I allow myself a 
personal note, here? I found myself leafing through these two tomes, 
and looking at the said maps, at a time when my main leisure reading 
was Michel Tournier's The Erl-King, much of whose action takes 
place, in 1943—45, in one of the Prussian provinces discussed by 
Weber. It was rather unnerving to see the same unfamiliar, sometimes 
grotesque placenames, mainly from the area around the Masurian 
lakes, leap at me from the pages of two such different reading 
assignments. . .). There are then two sets of editorial footnotes to the 
text, added to Weber's ones: one set concerns purely textual matters, 
the other documents, clarifies, sometimes corrects points made by 
Weber in his book. 

In the other volume, it is Wolfgang Mommsen, well-known to 
students of Weber for, among other things, his recently translated 
study of Max Weber and German politics, who is in charge of the 
MWG treatment. It is another superbly produced book, and another 
impeccable editing job. But the editorial task, here, is very different. 
First of all, we are dealing with a large set of texts, 29 in all; these, 
then, differ very considerably in size (from newspaper articles 2—3 
pages in length, to the book Parlament und Regierung im neugeordneten 
Deutschland, over 170 pages in length) and in nature (from reports to 
higher authority on Weber's experiences as an officer in charge of a 
military hospital in the first phase of the war, to scholarly essays, to 
memorandums on constitutional matters, to the text of a lecture on 
socialism given to Austrian army officers). Furthermore, besides these 
writings, the volume includes (on pp. 645—756) a series of contemporary 
accounts of speeches and interventions in meetings made by Weber on 
political matters (sometimes as many as four accounts are juxtaposed). 

Finally, Mommsen has had to expend much editorial effort to track 
down texts which Weber was known to have written, or speeches or 
interventions of his, which are documented but have sometimes 
proven elusive. (The documentary evidence on the missing texts is 
printed on pp. 777—82). Other editorial difficulties of a kind spared to 
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Riesebrodt arise from the fact that during the war Weber’s publicistic 
activity (like everybody else’s) had to be conducted under censorship, 
so that some of his positions (sometimes strongly opposing those 
favoured by the German government and by prevailing opinion) had 
to be variously ‘encoded’ to make them publishable, for instance by 
wrapping them into historical arguments, as in the essay ‘Bismarck’s 
Foreign Policy and the Present’, pp. 68-92. 

Mutatis mutandis, at any rate, the nature (if not the magnitude) of 
Mommsen's (and Huebinger's) editorial contribution is the same as 
in the other volume. Besides a preface and an introduction, it consists 
of as many ‘editorial statements’ as there are pieces in the volume, 
each statement consisting in turn of an account of the genesis of the 
text and of a note on the way it has come down to us. There are then 
the same set of bio- and bibliographical appendixes and of indices as 
in the other volume. And the same types of footnotes, only in larger 
number, because of the much greater number of individuals and 
events referred to in these texts and on whom/which the reader needs 
to be enlightened. 

Of course the preparation of this volume has been much aided by 
Winckelmann's several previous editions of Weber's Collected Political 
Writings. By dint of much research, and in the name of the wider 
definition of the scope of the Gesamtausgabe, Mommsen has considerably 
enlarged that (already large) subset of those writings originating from 
the war years, giving us a more complete picture of Weber's 
involvement in German affairs at the time. (Entirely complete it 
cannot be: for example, Weber contributed unsigned essays to 
newspapers and periodicals which can no longer be traced or safely 
attributed). 

The picture in question is, of course, not new. Weber's political 
involvements have already attracted much scholarly attention, and 
Mommsen himself has discussed them as fully and as lucidly as 
anybody. As he says in his Introduction to this volume, five themes 
stand at the centre of Weber's political concerns during the war years: 
war aims and the objectives of a realistic foreign policy for Germany; 
the implications of unrestricted submarine warfare; the reform of the 
Prussian electoral system; the reform of the imperial constitution, 
giving increased significance to parliament and to the federal 
authority; the necessity of curbing the Kaiser's tendency toward 
‘personal regiment’. 

Of these themes, the fourth has the greatest sociological significance, 
since its most extensive and explicit treatment, Parliament and 
Government, constitutes also the locus classicus of Weber’s critique of 
officialdom and of political parties. But there are other sociological 
lessons to be drawn from these writings, including implausible sources 
such as the report on military hospitals, with its contrast between 
volunteer and professional nurses and aids. Above all, the volume 
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offers much relevant material to the reader seeking to grasp the nature 
and the intensity of Weber’s political involvements and to understand 
his consequent feelings of impotence and despair. 

I hope that the B/S will regularly monitor, over several years to 
come, the unfolding of the colossal editorial and publishing enterprise 
which has made such an impressive start in these two volumes. 


Gianfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 
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Kinship and Marriage in the Soviet 
Union: Field Studies Tamara Dragadze 
(ed.) Routledge & Kegan Paul London 
1984 269pp £21.00 

Women and Russia: Feminist Writings 
from the Soviet Union Tatyana 
Mamonova (ed.) Basil Blackwell Oxford 
1984 273pp n.p. 


Tamara Dragadze has compiled a book 
of translated readings on Kinship and 
Marriage wn the Soviet Union. All of her 
authors are Soviet anthropologists or 
ethnographers who have spent consider- 
able time studying a particular area or 
‘people’; all are fluent in the native 
language. Each study represents a specific 
ethnographic region and all were chosen 
to illustrate different styles of thought of 
those doing anthropological field research 
from about the 1940s to the mid-1970s. 

It goes without saying that the material 
collated by the Soviet scholars is of 
interest to non-Soviet scholars. Many of 
the articles are replete with descriptions 
of family life, peasant life, kinship and 
marriage rituals and customs; many 
draw parallels between pre-Revolutionary 
and post-Revolutionary days and some 
describe new rituals to replace the old. 

On the whole, Tamara Dragadze has 
done an admirable editorial job. I can 
certainly sympathize with her difficulties 
in gathering, translating and eventually 
publishing the studies. There are, how- 
ever, one or two small points: for example, 
it would have been useful to have an 
ethnographic map to help the reader 
(specialist as well as non-specialist) place 
the ‘groups’ described. In the Latvian 
study, we need some editorial comment 
to indicate when the study actually 
(p.149) took place. It also would have 
been helpful to have a fuller account of 
Soviet nationalities policy in the Intro- 
duction. 


The second book under review is, as 
they say, another kettle of fish as it is a 
far cry from the academic and scholarly 
writings of the Dragadze collection. In 
fact, Women and Russia: Feminist Writings 
from the Sonet Union, edited by Tatyana 
Mamonova, is a book very much about 
feelings, mostly deeply held and passion- 
ately felt. As background, it must be 
known that Tatyana Mamonova is the 
founder and Editor-in-Chief of the Alma- 
nac: Woman and Russia, the first feminist 
journal to be published in the Soviet 
Union, beginning in 1979. When 
Mamonova was exiled in 1980, the 
journal continued to be published in 
Paris. 

The Mamanova collection is sub-titled 

! Feminist Writings from the Soviet Union. It is, 
however, not only about the Soviet 
feminist movement or movements fer se, 

: but about being a woman. In fact, for 
Mamanova, feminism is equated with 
humanitarianism and she and the other 
contributors all raise questions about the 

- fairness’ of their society. As they paint a 
picture of their everyday lives, they are 

: almost all critical of their system, be it 
patriarchal and/or authoritarian. (To 
note, ‘equality is not simply giving women 
the right to shovel manure’.) Their 
personal experiences are movingly told 
and do vividly fill in the hazy picture 
most Westerners have of life in the Soviet 
Union. 

It is a courageous collection; it is a 
collection of hope and pain; it is a 
collection of articles begging for world 
peace. It should be read. 

Elizabeth Weinberg 
L.S.E. 


Permission to reprint a book review in this section may be obtained only from 


the author 
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Promoting Racial Harmony Michael 
Banton Cambridge University Press 1985 
135pp £17.50 (£5.95 paper) 


It is relatively easy to describe and even 
to explain racial conflict. A much more 
difficult task is .to specify general condi- 
tions leading to racial harmony. In this 
sweeping but often schematic study, 
Professor Banton focuses on the efforts of 
the governmental ‘race relations industry’ 
(a term he deplores) to change British 
society over the past twenty years. 

Recognizing that publicly-funded race 
relations agencies have come under in- 
creasing attack from almost all shades of 
political opinion, Banton surveys their 
purposes, problems, and achievements. 
After acknowledging many of the short- 
comings of race relations organizations, 
he rather disarmingly concludes that 
these bodies have done about as well as 
one could expect in view of such conditions 
as vague mandates, lack of political 
commitment by successive governments, 
white resistance, and lack of cohesion 
among nonwhites. 

Quite rightly, Banton concentrates on 
white-nonwhite relationships within the 
UK. Ironically enough, however, this 
dominance of domestic factors has been 
facilitated by the 1971 Immigration Act 
and the 1981 Nationality Act. Banton 
largely neglects the long-term as well as 
short-term impact of immigration politics 
upon domestic race relations. More seri- 
ously, there is no careful analysis of the 
operations of the political parties, the 
Home Office, or central financial assist- 
ance to local governments in nonwhite 
areas. 

The most valuable part of the book is 
the introduction of a bargaining pers- 
pective into race relations. No longer is it 
assumed that white society or its govern- 
ment will unilaterally solve the problems 
of nonwhites or, conversely, that non- 
whites will do it for themselves. Instead, 
in British liberal democracy it is necessary 
for groups to mobilize their resources 
and then to engage in bargaining, either 
implicit or explicit, with other groups 
and agencies in an attempt to secure 
desired goals. Although his argument 
about bargaining is too narrowly con- 
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strued and too uncritical of the ‘economic 
rationality’ literature from which it is 
drawn, Banton has hit upon a funda- 
mental point, one developed further in 
Zig Layton-Henry and Paul Rich, (eds), 
Race, Government and Politics in Britain, 
Macmillan, 1986. 

What this book needs most is a theory 
of how the British policy process operates. 
Then, instead of the rather diffuse anal- 
ogies offered, including disconcerting 
comparisons of the Race Relations Acts 
to Clean Air legislation, a tighter argu- 
ment could be constructed. 

In short, this is very much the broad, 
reflective work of a senior professor. But 
it is not without merit. 

Donley T. Studlar 
Centre College 


Social Representations Robert M. Farr 
and Serge Moscovici (cds) Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press 1984 412pp 


It is quite possible that the publication of 


. this volume will eventually come to be 


seen as marking something of a watershed 
in modern British social science. It is 
certainly the first major insight which 
most readers will have had 1nto the work 
of Moscovici and his associates, and may 
initially trigger a response in many 
sociologists like that reported in the 
Foreword to the book by Irwin Deutscher 


a group of European psychologists 
gathering to discuss their work on 
‘Durkheimian psychology?’ A contra- 
diction of terms I scoffed, for Emule 
Durkheim was surely the purest dis- 
ciplinary chauvinist of them all and 
reductionism the greatest sociological 
sin. It was well that I kept my smug 
thoughts to myself. The process of 
doing my homework for the colloquium 
and’ being attentive to what other 
members were doing revealed a new 
Emile Durkheim to me 


and will perhaps have the same effect on 
sociologists. 
As Moscovici himself rightly observes, 


Sociology sees, or rather, has seen, 
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social representations as explanatory 
devices, irreducible to any further 
analysis. . Social psychology, on the 
other hand, is and must be pre- 
occupied solely with both the structure 
and the dynamics of representations. 
For us, it is summed up in the 
difficulty of penetrating the interior to 
~ discover the inner mechanisms and 
vitality of social representations in the 
greatest possible detail (p.16). 


The following papers by Deutscher, 
Jaspers and Fraser and Farr each in their 
own way carry out Moscovici’s intent 
but with perhaps even greater significance 
than most of the rest. These contributions 

` represent a discipline rediscovering, or, 
at the very least, radically reassessing its 
historical roots — usually a symptom of 
a profound paradigmatic shift and one 
which suggests that many of us will have 
to relearn what we thought we knew, not 
merely about social psychology in general 
and individual psychologists like Wundt 
in particular, but also about figures such 
as Freud and G.H. Mead. 

This important book leaves the reader 
agreeing with Deutscher that 


it is a pleasure to discover a social 
psychology which takes its subjects 
seriously. . . .In this volume there are 
not blind repetitions of other people's 
clever experiments and re-analyses of 
other people's data sets. This book is 
different. 
C.R. Badcock 
LSE 


Vision and Method in Historical 
Sociology Theda Skocpol (ed.) Cambridge 
University Press 1984 --410pp £25 (£8.50 
paper) 


Those of us who spend our professional 
lives attempting to instil a sense of 
history into our students’ understanding 
of sociological analysis have had that 
task rendered easier in recent years 


Book Reviews 


thanks to the publication of a series of 
useful texts on ‘historical sociology’. 
Books by Tilly, Stinchcombe, Burke, and 
Abrams come immediately to mind. But 
there are still great gaps in the literature 
and Skocpol’s edited volume can only be 
welcomed as filling at least some of these. 
It comprises a collection of essays by 
various scholars on the works, and to a 
lesser extent the lives, of Marc Bloch, 
Karl Polanyi, S.N. Eisenstadt, Reinhard 
Bendix, Perry Anderson, E.P. Thompson, 
Charles Tilly, Immanuel Wallerstein, 
and Barrington Moore. The chapters are 
of not quite even quality and variable 
length but all are well worth reading. 
There is a particularly useful Introduction 
and Conclusion by Skocpol herself in 
which she makes some rather unusual 
and enlightening comparisons. The 
methods of Eisenstadt are compared 
with those of Anderson, for example, and 
the approach of Thompson with that of 
Bendix. (Rather more similarities are 
found than one might have expected 
given the juxtaposition of the political 
and theoretical perspectives involved.) 
Three basic strategies are identified: 
those of applying a general model to one 
or more possible instances covered by it; 
using concepts to construct meaningful 
interpretations of broad historical pat- 
terns; and developing an adequate ex- 
planation for a well-defined outcome or 
pattern in history. This framework is 
rightly treated as an heuristic device 
since most of the authorities examined 
have employed a combination of strate- 
gies. Nevertheless it provides a good 
means for systematic comparison of the 
various texts examined in the individual 
chapters. The concluding essay also refers 
to a host of additional examples and the 
volume contains a particularly useful 
annotated bibliography on methods of 
comparative and historical sociology. In 
short, a valuable contribution to an 
expanding literature, and one which can 
confidently be recommended to advanced 
undergraduates. 

Gordon Marshall 


University of Essex 
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International Survey Research is a prestigious consulting 
firm specialising in client E E N moveo and 
management attitude surveys. Our clients are yoy 
from the Fortune 500, the Times 1000, or equivalent. ISR 
is headquartered in Chicago with offices in London, 
Tokyo and San Francisco. 


Growth has created an opportunity for a Survey 
Director, a position which vola provide the individual 
with total responsibility for client engagements within 
nine months. Survey Directors manage all aspects of the 
survey process, from initial interviewing and client- 
specific questionnaire design, through to final report 

resentation and monitoring of follow-up procedures. 

ecause the changes which result from these surveys 
generally have a major impact upon the organisation 
su , the visibility of International Survey Research 
and Survey Directors is high. 


The successful candidate is likely to have an advanced 
degree inthe social sciences, together with appropriate 
business or consulting experience. He or she will be 
proficient in making presentations, conducting 
interviews and marketing engagements. The ability to 
relate to people at all organisational levels in varied 
working environments and cultures is essential, as is an 
aptitude for managing both details and the entire surve 
process. Approximately 40% to 50% travel is required, 
and fluency in a second European language would be 
an advantage. 

The salary and benefits package is attractive and of a 
level to suit the most qualified candidates. 

Please write enclosing fully detailed CV to Roger 
Maitland, General Manager, ISR, International Survey 
Research Limited, 11-12 Buckingham Gate, london 
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Lucy Philip Mair 
(28.1.1901 — 1.4.1986) 


The British Journal of Sociology has always prided itself on its ecumenical 
range: from its foundation its concerns have covered not just sociology 
in all its aspects but the related, and perhaps identical, disciplines of 
social anthropology, social policy, et cetera. No-one, not even Morris 
Ginsberg, has been a more distinguished member of the B/S than 
Lucy Mair, first as Editorial Adviser from 1965 to 1975, then as a 
member of the Editorial Board, from 1975 to her death this April. 

This obituary note must be personal, for its author knew Lucy well 
after she deserted some of her earliest interests and became a full-time 
member of the London School of Economics in 1947. Her personal 
and family backgrounds were difficult. She was the daughter of 
Mrs. Janice (Jessie) Mair, the formidable Secretary of LSE, who 
later married Sir William Beveridge, Director from 1919-37. She was 
also deeply involved in the internationalism and its hopes of the 1920s 
and 1930s, which were a reaction to the First World War. By training 
she was always a classicist. From St Paul's Girls’ School, she went on 
to Newnham where she ultimately became an Honorary Fellow. The 
charismatic influence of Gilbert Murray and her concern with the ‘inter- 
national anarchy’ of that war led her into international relations and 
she joined the London School of Economics in 1927 in the International 
Relations Department. But here she encountered Bronislaw Malinowski 
and was moved more and more to the study of Africa and 
anthropology, particularly East Africa. Her PhD thesis was about 
Iwenti and was published in 1934. During the war years she worked 
at the Royal Institute of International Affairs and, after a number of 
visits to the Antipodes, came to the LSE in 1947 in the Anthropology 
Department. Her speciality was applied anthropology — a subject 
based on the maieutic possibilities of anthropology in giving birth to 
‘new nations’. From 1963 to 1968 she was Professor of Applied 
Anthropology at LSE. In the subsequent seventeen years she never 
left the place, although she fell in love with the teaching work she did 
at the Universities of Durham and, above all, of Kent. During these 
last years of her life she published her most famous books and her 
best, Primitive Government. 

All of these things are formal. What was important about Lucy was 
the rigorous candour of her mind and her never-dying interest in what 


was new in sociology and social anthropology. She read everything, 
and it seemed in her latter years she reviewed everything in The Times 
Literary Supplement. She always understood what she read. That does 
not mean that she approved of it, and in manner she was often 
extremely acerbic — unfortunately towards students. But those who 
stood up to her, and she was very frightening, discovered that she 
could change her mind out of the most honest of motives, and that was 
not merely because her bark was much worse than her bite but that 
her bite was very often gentle, and that she carried people forward like 
puppies. Her academic conversations must have been amongst the 
most delightful in the last twenty years. She had one or two hatreds 
which could not be remedied: otherwise she had one of the most just 
minds in the social sciences, and the most generous patterns of 
personal behaviour. 

What other things are there to say? In her spare way she had 
immense physical vigour, and in the early 1980s walked this obituarist 
to exhaustion on some singularly boring archaeological sites in 
Roman Britain. She was an excellent cook and hostess, but in keeping 
with her frame the portions were always small. On the other hand, she 
poured drink with a lavish and judicious hand. Her home in 
Blackheath was small and attractive, except for the bathroom, which 
to her surprise, Vogue described as austere: Vogue was wrong — it was 
Spartan! 

What she gave to the BJS was the constant fascination with the 
new, and her critical insight, and her belief that at least in Britain 
there should be no gap between sociology and anthropology. Above 
all she was concerned with what was going to happen next. No-one 
can say more of a member of an editorial board! 

Her friendships, which were sometimes amitiés amoureuses, so far as 
the present writer knew them, were complex and perhaps sad. But her 
love of life, of learning, of scholarly imagination, and perhaps most of 
all of music, probably compensated for all. 


Donald Gunn MacRae 
; Martin White Professor of Sociology 
in the University of London 


Sek-Hong Ng 


Perception of sex discrimination in employment 
and the ‘class’ context: the case of 
Hong Kong female workers 


‘Perception’ presupposes an element of ‘relativity’ since people 
develop their attitudes, aspirations and grievances within the frame of 
reference that evolves from their interactions with others. By 
implication, ‘relative deprivation’ describes the perception of injustices 
with reference to others because of the disparities ‘between the desired 
situation and that of the person desiring it’. To the deprived person, 
feelings of deprivation emanate from ‘a comparison with the imagined 
situation of some other person or group’. This other person or group 
hence constitutes his ‘reference group’, which can be the group with 
which a person compares himself; or it can also be used ‘to mean 
either the group from which he derives his standard of comparison or 
the group from which the comparison is extended and to which he 
feels that he belongs'.! 

Relative deprivation as perceived in the work situation depends, 
inter alia, on the subjects’ ordering of expectations from work. The 
‘social action’ perceptive argues that these attitudes are affected not 
only by the objective facts of ‘market’ and ‘work’ conditions but also 
by the subjects’ frame of reference which is in turn anchored in their 
experiences of, and assumptions about, the wider society. Often these 
attitudes are occupationally divergent and vary between manual and 
non-manual employees. 


Manual workers look first to such market factors as the level of pay, 
security of employment and good physical conditions. The higher 
up the non-manual group one goes, towards managerial and 
professional occupations, the more emphasis is placed upon the 
interest of the work, and the ‘prospects’.” 


In short, white-collar workers are more ‘career’ and future oriented; 
while manual workers are more likely to concern themselves with 
issues of the present, such as money wages and insecurity of 
employment. 

Even in modern industrial societies, sources of injustices and 
inequalities affecting employment can be often traced back to 
ascriptive differentials, notably sex and race. Thus, certain jobs are 
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said to be ‘race-typed’, segregated by prejudice and by labour market 
institutions. By the same token, certain jobs are considered to have 
generally been restricted to men; others to women. 


Wages in the female segment are usually lower than in comparable 
male jobs; female jobs often require and encourage a ‘serving 
mentality’ — an orientation toward providing services to other 
people and particularly to men. These characteristics are encouraged 
by family and schooling institutions.’ 


In this context, it is interesting to investigate the extent to which these 
female disadvantages are perceived to be features of relative deprivation 
in an Oriental society like Hong Kong. It is the aim of this paper to 
argue more specifically that these female workers’ knowledge of 
deprivation is mitigated crucially by their class location in the 
occupational structure. 


BACKGROUND: TRADITIONAL STATUS OF WOMEN WORKERS 


Waged employment of women workers emerged early in the labouring 
history of Hong Kong. Local enactments to protect the ‘vulnerable’ 
categories of women, young persons and children in employment 
came to the statute book as early as 1929.* Indeed, official concern 
with female labour in pre-war Hong Kong was very much an 
outgrowth of the problem in China at that time. Almost invariably, 
the female worker was trapped in a supplementary and secondary 
position to the man in her productional role. Such a marginal and 
depressed status of female workers was mirrored in the following 
account from China during the twenties 


The position of the Chinese women workers is extremely onerous. 
She works practically the whole year round without a single day’s 
rest. Of 9,292 women workers in Tientsin as studied by Miss Tao 
Ling and Miss Lydia Johnson, 2,296 did not have a single day’s 
rest in the year under study (1927).° 


Given the vicissitudes of widespread rural and urban poverty, the 
Chinese woman entered formal cash employment essentially for 
material reasons. 


The earnings of the head of family in China, are so small that... 
the earnings of the female and child members of the family are 
necessary for the maintenance of a bare living.® 


The proportion of female workers in the Chinese labour force had 
already reached a significant level prior to the Second World War. 
According to the labour statistics compiled by Fang in the 1920s, 56 
per cent of the aggregate labour force in Shanghai were women. 
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Comparable percentages in Hangchow and Hankow were 44 per cent 
and seven per cent, respectively. 

However, the Chinese conception of women’s participation in the 
waged labour force outside the family had hitherto been ambivalent. 
The notion of a working wife or a working daughter had always been 
accepted with reluctance as a necessary evil among poor families 
whose male heads could not keep their households going without 
difficulties — such as among peddlers, labourers and poor peasants. 
Otherwise, where a family was reasonably well-off, as in the upper 
and middle classes, women would be looked down upon with disdain 
for going out to work for pecuniary motives. Indeed, it was customary 
among the ordinary people, “as soon as a husband could support the 
family’, that ‘the wife followed the upper- and middle-class practice 
and ceased to work'.? Even the distribution of educational opportunities 
was embedded in conspicuous norms of sex discrimination; and ‘the 
idea of women receiving an education to prepare for a profession or 
occupation met strong resistance’ from the upper-class families.? 

The work situation in pre-war China echoed such a culture. 
Employers’ concessionary and protective facilities provided specifically 
for the female workers were rudimentary or non-existent, notwith- 
standing their physical vulnerability in the workplace. Discrimination 
against women in pay conditions was a commonplace, as demonstrated 
by Tables I and II. The obnoxious and hazardous factory conditions 
with which female employees were faced were documented by such 
accounts as below 


The allowance for women in confinement is different in different 
factories. . . However, in most factories, pregnant women workers 
work about the same length of time as ordinary workers until 
confinement takes place — which frequently occurs in the factory 
itself. In this connection, it may be said that in many factories, . . . 
one can find babies in baskets lying near the machine or babies 
fastened to the back of the woman worker, while the woman 
continues her work.!? 


THE CLASS SITUATION IN HONG KONG 


Social classes in Hong Kong are more amorphous than in western 
industrial societies, given its socio-cultural history.!! Demographically, 
the society is relatively new, constituted of recent immigrants from 
China of the first or second generation. In a sense, the community is 
an outgrowth of ruptured social ties in Mainland China caused by 
political upheavals in the first half of this century. People are related 
by bizarre, volatile and cross-cutting webs of particularistic affiliations, 
so that now ‘a millionaire Peking sympathiser may be related to a 
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TABLE I: Wages in selected Shanghai industries, 1930 





Industry’ Male Female 
$ $ 
a b a b 

Cotton spinning A 1.68 0 40 1.03 0.36 
B 2 88 0.32 1.86 018 
Cotton weaving A 0.88 0.45 0.67 0 38 
B 2 04 013 2.00 0.10 
Silk weaving A 1.72 0.50 1.13 041 
B 300 0.30 3.00 017 
Wool spinning A 0.86 0.39 0 72 0 35 
B 133 0.33 106 0.23 
Knitung A 0 78 0.31 0.75 0.32 
B 2.00 0.17 150 0.10 
Glass A 167 0.38 0 38 0.25 
B 4.00 010 0 50 0.17 
Soap and candles A 0.65 0.24 071 0.25 
B 1.50 0.10 0.74 0.20 
Matches A 103 045 0.46 0 23 
B 1.40 0 33 0.54 0.17 
Enamelled ware A 1 44 0 39 0.55 0.25 
B 300 0.17 0.67 0.20 
Printing A 100 0 32 0.52 0.25 
B 400 0.10 1.45 0.10 
Machine A 1.08 0.38 0 49 0.31 
B 2 40 0 10 0 57 . 030 
Canning A 0 80 0.22 0.39 0.18 
B 2.80 0.07 0 67 010 
Tobacco A 1.31 0 37 0.83 0.33 
B 2.67 0.07 1.50 0.13 
Furniture, bamboo A 0.95 0 38 0.60 0.35 
ware, ctc. B 2.10 0.17 0 60 0.35 
Clothing A 1.00 080 0.50 0.30 
B 1.00 0 80 0 50 0.30 
Building materials A 0.79 0 35 0.28 0.20 
B 3.33 0.20 0.28 0.20 





A = average high and low wages B = extreme rates a= high b = low 
Source: The China Critic, vol 3, no. 14, April 3rd, 1930. (reprinted in Fang Fu-an, Chinese Labour, 
1931, pp. 47—49). 


Kuomintang seaman’.'* Furthermore, it has been a popular, though 
untested, assumption that the Chinese traditional emphasis upon the 
family institution and lineage-based network of economic particularism 
makes the class system less entrenched than it has been in European 
societies. Besides, there always prevails an ardent faith in the efficacy 
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TABLE II: Summary of wage comparison between men and women workers 





Industry Average Wage Per Day (in Dollars) 
Male Female 
(Max ) (Min ) (Max.) (Min ) 

Cotton mills 1.68 0.40 1 03 0.36 
Silk filatures 050 0.37 0.58 051 
Tobacco 131 0 37 0 83 0.33 
Cloth 0.88 0.45 0 67 0.38 
Stocking 0 78 031 0 75 0 32 
Silk weaving 1.72 0 50 1.13 041 
Match 1.03 0.45 0 46 0 23 
Paper 417 0.33 1 07 0.12 
Eggs — 050 0.60 0.40 


Source Fang Fu-an, Chinese Labour, 1931, p. 50. 


i 


of the open market mechanism and concomitantly, a belief in society’s 
permissiveness to free competition and social mobility. Here, 


social mobility has been high: there are spectacular and exotic 
instances of meteoric success, and more than a few people in lowly 
jobs who held status in Pre-Revolutionary China. . . . Partly as a 
key to personal advancement there is a competitive thirst for 
education. 


Hong Kong lacks a stable history of occupational development, 
partly because of its compressed industrialization experience of just 
more than 30 years since the 1950s. Before the Second World War it 
was essentially an entrepót with its labour force engaged in transport 
and communication, trading and maritime-related activities. The 
bulk of them were low-status manual workers, comprising predomi- 
nantly stevedores (i.e. colliers), seamen, servants, shop assistants, 
hawkers, tailors, masons and carpenters. Moreover, they were largely 
transient migrant labour visiting Hong Kong rather than seeking 
permanent settlement here. Consequently an occupation-based 
working class never took root at that time in this society. Such a 
volatile state, remained virtually unaltered until after the Second 
World War, when the textile-based manufacturing industry emerged, 
offering semi-skilled employment to a young industrial labour force of 
both sexes. 

The recent renewal of Hong Kong as a commercial centre has 
stimulated the development of the service occupations, mainly at the 
white-collar professional, clerical and technical levels. As old occu- 
pations decline and new occupations emerge, there occur concomitant 
changes in the relativity structure of the job market in terms of pay 
and status. Such occupational shifts further complicate the task of 
making generalizations about the class structure of Hong Kong. 
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Where there are no firmly cemented class strata, ‘a politically inept 
conglomerate of numerous “atomistic” individuals or familial groups’ 
is said to prevail, largely ‘preoccupied with pursuit of their own 
interests and suspicious of their social groups'.'* 

Despite the structural ambiguities of this society, occupation- 
related variations of class imagery and subjectively perceived differ- 
ences of ‘life-chances’ do seem to exist within the working population. 
In a territory-wide attitude survey conducted by Turner et al. on an 
employee sample of largely blue-collar workers (69 per cent blue- 
collar versus 30 per cent white-collar workers), no more than 13 per 
cent of the respondents expected to ‘have improved themselves in five 
years’ time by either securing a more prestigious job or by going into 
business on their own account'.? By contrast, in another occupational 
study of electronics technicians with higher educational background, 
the majority of the sample (62.0 per cent) considered improvements in 
their life chances quite tenable, except for a minority (one-fifth of the 
sample) who did not believe it possible for them to improve their 
future class position.'9 ‘Life chance’ profiles tend to differ between the 
‘white-collar’ technicians and the manual groups too. In this 
connection, Turner's study identifies over 70 per cent of the blue- 
collar respondents to have come from ‘manual’ fathers, a percentage 
which suggests a ‘considerable degree of intergenerational stability’ in 
their social background." Conversely, the technician study reveals a 
higher amount of social mobility experienced by these young technical 
workers. This was because of the larger share of the respondents who 
were upwardly mobile children of parents occupying lower educational 
and occupational statuses.!? 

Women workers in industry are preponderantly blue-collar. As 
such, they are likely to be docile in their aspirations for improvements 
in class position. By contrast, professional women are more influenced 
by the ethos of advancement by virtue of their class and educational 
background. Unlike women in traditional China half a century ago, 
modern female members of these middle-class occupations can be 
highly articulate and vociferous about sex inequality in employment, 
especially since they expect more equitable and freer access to 
occupational opportunities. This paper sets out to discuss these 
differences in work expectations between ‘middle-class’ and *working- 
class? female workers and analyses their implications for the issue of 
sex discrimination. 


WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT IN HONG KONG 
Rising female propensity to enter waged employment has gradually 


modified the contemporary local pattern of labour force participation, 
as illustrated by Table III. As a result, 
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. . . female employment has increased as much as 56 per cent with 
over half a million workers or from 28.4 per cent to 33.7 per cent of 
the total working population during the 1961—1971 decade... and 
the employment of married women has risen to a proportion of 
about 30 per cent among the married labour force in 1971.!? 


In their 1976 survey of industrial relations in Hong Kong, Turner et 
al. found that as much as 45 per cent of their economy-wide sample of 
factory workers were women. 

Nevertheless, before the Second World War, female workers were 
employed in no fewer numbers than men for low-status industrial 
Jobs. It was reported in 1939 by the territory's Labour Officer (whose 
office was equivalent to the Commissioner for Labour today) that the 
work force in registered factories and workshops comprised 28,470 
male and 26,220 female workers. The official explanation offered was 


As female labour is cheaper than male labour, female labour 
preponderates in those trades where dexterity rather than physical 
strength is required. Chinese girls employed as packers in tobacco 
factories, etc., are quite up to European standards of proficiency?! 


Such an observation suggests an implicit phenomenon of streaming 
or stratification by the sex criterion in the labour market which may 
still persist today. It has been a common thesis in established 
literature on labour market segmentation that ‘in the secondary 
labour market there exist relatively low levels of skill and wages, little 
likelihood of promotion and high labour turnover’. To the extent that 
women are concentrated in the secondary labour market, ‘a vicious 
circle may operate to perpetuate differences between the male and 
female wage and occupational structure?.?? Turner et als study of the 
Hong Kong labour economy during the 70s generally confirms the 
clustering of women at the lower reach of the occupational hierarchy 


Indeed, even within more narrowly-defined occupational groups, 
women and girls are predominantly clustered . . . at the lower end 
of the relevant pay range. . .. Hong Kong's particular contribution 
to sex inequality is its concentration of large numbers of young 
women in less skilled work in its major low pay sector.?? 


Corrobative evidence is available from the official statistics 
published by the Labour Department. For instance, in its 1981 Annual 
Departmental Report, a table describing ‘basic wages for manual 
workers in selected industries and services’ identified 68 industrial 
jobs by the monthly system of payment, of which 54 jobs entailed 
favourable relativities for men. By contrast, as Table IV below 
indicates, women were better paid merely on eight jobs.?* 

In such new industries as ‘electronics’, the female employee was, 
however, able to experience marginal but conspicuous pay advantages 
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TABLE Iv: The pattern of industrial distribution of jobs 


Industry Number of monthly-pard yobs with 
pay differential favouring 
Male Female 

Cotton spinning one nil 
Cotton weaving three nil 
Woollen knitting three nil 
Electrical appliances seven one 
Electronics four four 
Garments eleven nil 
Gloves two nil 
Handbags three nil 
Leather footwear three nil 
Plastic products four one 
Plastic toys three one 
Printing six one 
Watch cases four nil 
Wooden furniture and fixtures one nil 


over her male counterparts on à few key jobs. Within this category 
were the general worker (showing a female/male pay ratio of 1.21), 
"operator (1.07), inspector (1.07) and repairer (1.02). 

On the other hand, the pay disadvantages against the female were 
less marked for those industrial jobs which were remunerated by the 
day. Of 18 such jobs, including six from the electronics industry and 
three in garment-making, women were in fact quoted on a higher 
daily average rate than men's by a differential exceeding 0.03. For 
another 27 daily rated jobs, the pay differentials between the sexes 
were relatively insignificant, varying merely between the values of 
zero and 0.03. These jobs of comparable pay between the sexes 
covered, for instance, the cutter (0.99), heat machine operator (0.97) 
and sewing machine operator (1.01) in garments; tester (1.03) in 
electronics; general worker (1.00) in plastic products; blow moulding 
machine operator (1.00), silk screening worker (0.97) and inspection 
worker (1.03) in printing; and general worker (0.99) and press 
operator (1.00) in watch cases. Of course, for the majority of 
industrial jobs (50 of them out of a total of 95) in this category of daily 
payment, the male rate was still superior. In the instance of those 48 
industrial jobs on piece-rated payment, there was little difference in 
pay between the sexes on 14 jobs, but 29 others indicated a male 
advantage and another five (including two in cotton weaving, one in 
garment-making, one in gloves and one in cotton spinning) paid 
women a better rate. 

The foregoing pattern suggests that pay variations between the 
sexes are most manifested under the monthly mode of payment. 
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Compared to the daily-rated and piece-rated workers, those women 
employees engaged on a monthly payroll generally received a lower 
level of remuneration for the same job than men. Such a spectrum of 
sex-related pay differentials varying according to payment status is 
presented below. 


TABLE V: Sex-related pay differentials according to payment status 


Payment Status 

Daily rated Piece rated Monthly rated 
Number of industrial jobs 
Sor which: 
Female and male are 
paid on parity 27 ( 28 496) 14 ( 29.296) 6( 8.8%) 
Female pay is better 18 ( 18.9%) 5 ( 10.4%) 7 ( 11 8%) 
Male pay is better 50 ( 52 6%) 29 ( 60 496) 54 ( 79 496) 


Total 95 (100.096) 48 (100 096) 68 (100.096) 


The pay differentials between the sexes could vary not only 
according to the nature of the payment system but also by the type of 
industry. Such a pattern of pay relativities computed for specific 
industries is presented in Table VI. Not surprisingly, men received on 
average higher pay than women in every manufacturing industry. 
Generally speaking, pay differentials appeared more compact and 
compressed in the relatively established production industries like 
textiles (which included cotton knitting, cotton spinning, woollen 
knitting), dockyards, paper boxes and rubber footwear. By contrast, 
newer industries such as watch cases, wrist-watch band making and 
skilled craft trades like furniture-making showed, on the whole, 
broader male-female margins in basic daily wages. These differentials 
became more pronounced when taking into account the monetary 
value of fringe benefits for daily wage computation, as reflected in the 
reduced female/male pay ratio in the manufacturing sector from 0.76 
to 0.74 (see Tables VI and VII). Thus, discriminatory treatment in 
pay between the sexes was compounded by the uneven accrual of 
fringe benefits. Of course, this phenomenon was not invariable since 
in a few industries (like electronics, plastic products, cotton spinning, 
bakery), the greater equities of fringe payments contributed to 
narrowed sex disparities in daily industrial pay. 


SEX DISCRIMINATION AND RELATIVE DEPRIVATION: THE CASE OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL BLUE-COLLARS 


Earlier reference has been made to the disadvantages women workers 
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TABLE VI: Average daily wages for industrial workers (excluding fringe 
benefits) September 1981 (in HK$) mean 











Industry Male Female Female/male rato 
Manufacturing 62.59 47.31 0 76 
Textiles 56.08 48.15 0.86 
(Bleaching/dyeing 63.81 45.63 0.72 
Cotton knitting . 63.67 56.97 : 0.89 
Cotton spinning 46.72 42.90 0.92 
Cotton weaving 52.88 44.99 0.85 
Woollen knitting) 65.13 58.34 0.90 
Bakery products 55.45 47 63 0.86 
Dockyards 75 96 62.73 0.83 
Electrical appliances 52.49 37.58 0.72 
Electronics 65.09 48.72 0.75 
Enamelware 60 65 43.74 0.72 
Garments 62.3 ` 53.18 0.86 
Gloves 54.67 43.71 0.80 
Handbags 61.20 46.98 0.77 
Iron/steel basic industries 66.20 49.94 0.75 
Leather footwear 76.80 57.30 0.75 
Metal torch cases 52.52 34.47 0.66 
Paper boxes 59.65 5281 0.89 
Plastic flowers 64.37 36.57 0.57 
Plastic products 68.63 40.67 0.59 
Plastic toys 60.32 39.16 0 65 
Printing 68.68 50.86 0.74 
Rubber footwear 56.81 49.66 0.87 
Torch bulbs 58.12 44.86 0.77 
Watch cases 84 50 48.98 0.58 
Wigs 71.68 59.10 0.82 
Wooden furniture/fixtures 79.32 40.12 051 
Wnst-watch bands 72.38 39.80 0 55 
Motor vehicle repair 69.10 52.69 ~- 0.76 


Source: Commissioner for Labour, Annual Departmental Report, 1981, Hong Kong, Table 4F, 
pp. 122-123. 


are subject to on the labour market where they are clustered in semi- 
skilled industrial jobs. Nevertheless, it is problematic if these 
industrial female workers are themselves aware of their deprivation 
vis-à-vis men in terms of their wages, employment conditions and 
career/training opportunities. In order to explore these attitudes, a 
territory-wide opinion survey was conducted by the author and his 
collaborator, David Levin, in 1980—81 under the sponsorship of the 
Labour Department of the Hong Kong Government. A sample of 
1,000 female industrial workers engaged in the manufacturing sector 
were interviewed to ascertain, inter alia, their perception of sex 
discrimination on pay levels, employment benefits, training and 
promotion opportunities. Numerically, those respondents who 
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TABLE vit: Average daily wages for industrial workers (including fringe 
benefits) September 1981 (in HK$) mean 











Industry Male Female Female/male ratio 
Manufacturing 75.81 56 41 0.74 
Textiles 74.68 60 75 0.81 
Bleaching and dyeing 87.51 63.52 0.73 
Cotton knitting 74.12 62 75 0.85 
Cotton spinning 64.26 59.86 0 93 
Cotton weaving 69.60 59.31 0.85 
Woollen knitting 72.15 63 56 0.88 
Bakery products 63.26 55.03 0.87 
Dockyards 83.15 69.04 0.83 
Electrical appliances 64.69 46.03 0.71 
Electronics 82 55 63.79 0.77 
Enamelware 76 14 56.80 0.75 
Garments 72.12 60.36 0.84 
Gloves 65.06 47.20 0.73 
Handbags 71.58 54.69 0.76 
Iron and steel basic industries 75.01 57.01 0.76 
Leather footwear 82.98 61.40 0.74 
Metal torch cases 60.19 39.67 0.66 
Paper boxes 77.38 67.03 0.87 
Plastic flowers 76.82 44.10 0.57 
Plastic products 80.95 48.60 0.60 
Plastic toys 71.92 47.44 0.66 
Printing 84.63 63.54 0.75 
Rubber footwear 61 99 53.56 0.86 
Torch bulbs 68.95 51.81 0.75 
Watch cases 100.52 58.45 0.58 
Wigs 82.83 67.89 082 
Wooden furniture and fixtures 84.14 43 32 052 
Wrist-watch bands 86 75 48.57 0.56 
Motor vehicle repair 85.07 65 23 0.77 





Source: Commissioner for Labour, Annual Departmental Report, 1981, Hong Kong, Table 4G, 
pp. 123-124. 


considered the treatment of male and female employees to be fair and 
equitable outnumbered those who thought otherwise by a significant 
margin. For instance, when asked about the overall degree of 
discrimination they felt in their jobs on account of being a woman, 
this female sample was preponderantly docile, as revealed by the 
response profile in Table VIII. 

A congruent pattern of opinions was obtained from the sample 
when they were asked if they felt any deprivation specifically as 
regards pay, promotion opportunities, chances for internal and 
external training on account of sex. Amongst those respondents who 
reported the presence of male colleagues doing the same type of work 
as theirs, the majority of them considered that pay parity existed 
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TABLE VIN: Discrimination felt by females in jobs 











Degree of discrimination felt Number of respondents Percentage of sample 
Not at all 949 94.9 
A little 20 20 
To some extent 5 0.5 
A great deal | 0.1 
Total 1,000 100 0 





between the sexes and agreed that their pay was fair vis-à-vis their 
male counterparts. These percentages are given below in Table IX. 

According to the majority of these blue-collar female employees, 
their ‘life chances’ in their present employment such as promotion, 
training inside or outside the enterprise, etc. were conspicuous for 
their absence, quite regardless of sex. However, where these oppor- 
tunities were thought to exist, they were more likely to perceive these 
chances to be more or less equal, than to see them biased in favour of 
either sex, as illustrated in Table X. 

On the other hand, it appears that the respondents’ perception of 
sex discrimination in work was affected to a considerable extent by the 
demographic factors of age and educational background. Such 
influences became visible when the respondents were asked for their 
views on the desirability of labour legislation for ensuring equal 
treatment of the sexes. Compared to the primary school graduates, 
those who had achieved secondary or higher education were more 
ready to support such legislative motions. In fact, as many as one-fifth 
of the uneducated were quiescent on this question, given the 


TABLE Ix: Female industrial workers’ responses to discrimination in same jobs 








a. women’s rate same a. women’s pay ws-d-vs 
as men's: 63.996 men's as fair: 75 096 
b women's rate lower ` b. women's pay vis-à-vis 
than men's. 13.396 men's as somewhat 
unfair. 6 8% 
c — women's rate higher C. women’s pay ots-d-pis 
than men's: 07% men’s as very unfair 1.1% 
d. don't know: 21 496 d | women's pay vis-à-vis 
men's as more than 
fair 04% 
€. don't know: 16.896 
Total 100.096 100.096 
(N=285) (N=280) 
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TABLE x: Distribution of respondents by the degree of opportunity perceived for 
training and promotion, compared to men doing the same type of work 


NN — TTT 





opportunity for opportunity opportunity 
promotion within for training for attending 
the firm within the firm outside training 
courses 

o 

same opportunity 36.1% 41.1% 11.1% 

more opportunity 4.7% 3.2% 1.4% 

less opportunity 6.9% 54% 5.7% 

none for either sex 34 796 36.896 64.696 

don't know 17.7% 13.6% 171% 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
(N=277) (N=280) (N=280) 


widespread ‘don’t know’ answers they provided. (See Table XI). On 
the other hand, Table XII indicates that the support of these 
respondents for the idea of legislation on equal pay and equal 
opportunities in employment tended to decline with growing age. 

In general, these female industrial workers displayed a low level of 
consciousness on the issue of sex equality in the work situation, 
although the younger and better educated segment of the sample 
were, unsurprisingly, more concerned to seek redress against dis- 
criminations where they were perceived to impinge upon their 
interests. Their insensitivity was compounded by the problem of 
blurred perception since men and women might perform industrial 
jobs the contents of which were not directly comparable. In this 
connection, no less than 54.5 per cent of the respondents reported 
having no male counterparts engaged in the same type of work as 
theirs. Evaluative judgment on sex discrimination was therefore 
occasionally precluded by the non-comparability of jobs held re- 
spectively by men and women. 

Correspondingly, the high frequency of ‘don’t know’ responses 
suggests either the inadvertence of the respondents or fundamentally, 
their disinterest since they did not perceive much opportunity in these 
jobs even in the absence of any sex distinction. Virtually, according to 
one-third of the sample, no tangible opportunities for them either in 
training or promotion within the firm were felt. Even more pessimistic 
were their views on the chances of external training outside the 
company, thought to be non-existent for either sex by almost two- 
thirds of this industrial sample. The incidence of ‘don’t know’ answers 
was, rather expectedly, higher among those respondents who could 
not compare themselves with any male colleagues incumbent in 
similar jobs, as against those who were able to make overt 
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TABLE XI: (a) Distribution of respondents by perceived need for labour 
legislation requiring employers to provide equal pay for equal work 
for men and women, by education 








Legislation needed 
Don’t 
Yes No know Row totals 
Education level % N % N % N 96 N 
No schooling 73.2 (120) 6.1 (10) 20 7 (34) 100 (164) 
Primary 83.5 (384) 5.0 (23) 11.5 (53) 100 (460) 
Secondary 1-3 87.4 (215) 4.1 (10) 8.5 (21) 100 (246) 
Secondary 4-5 88.2 (105) 3.4 (4) 84 (10) 100 (119) 
& post-sec. 
Sample totals = 833 (824) 4.8 (47) 11.9 (118) 100 (989) 





(6) Distribution of respondents by perceived need for labour legislation requiring 
employers to provide equal employment opportunity for women, by education 


Legislation needed 




















Yes No Don’t know Row totals 
Education level 96 N 96 N 96 N 96 N 
No schooling 78.7 (129) 0.6 (1) 20 7 (34) 100 (164) 
Primary 86.7 (399) 2.6 (12) 10.7 (49) 100 (460) 
Secondary 1-3 91.9 (226) 0.8 (2) 7.3 (18) 100 (246) 
Secondary 4-5 95.8 (114) 2.5 (3) 1.7 (2) 100 (119) 

& post-sec 

Sample totals = — 87.8 (868) 1.8 (18) 10.4 (103) 100 (989) 








(c) Distribution of respondents by perceived need for labour legislation requiring 
employers to provide equal entitlement to fringe benefits for women and men, by 
education 








Legislation needed 





Yes No Don't know Row totals 
Educational level 96 N % N % N % N 
No schooling 81.6 (133) 06 (1) 17.8 (29) 100 (163) 
Primary 89 6 (412) 28 (13) 7.6 (35) 100 (460) 
Secondary 1-3 93.1 (228) 1.6 (4) 5.8 (13) 100 (245) 
Secondary 4—5 96.6 (115) 17 (2) 1.7 (2) 100 (119) 


& post-sec. 








Sample totals = — 90.0 (888) 2.0 (20) 80 (79) 100 (987) 
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TABLE XII: (a) Distribution of respondents by perceived need for labour 
legislation requiring employers to provide equal pay for equal work 
Jor men and women, by age 








Legislation needed 
Yes No Don’t know Row totals 
Age % N % N 96 N 96 N 
15-17 83.3 (60) 2.8 (2) 13.9 (10) 100 (72) 
18-19 83.8 (98) 6.0 (7) 10.3 (12) 100 (117) 
20-29 87.3 (391) 40 (18) 87 (39) 100 (137) 
30-39 84.7 (116) 44 (6) 10.9 (15) 100 (137) 
40-49 77.6 (90) 60 (7) 16.4 (19) 100 (116) 
50 and over 69.6 (71) 7.8 (8) 22.5 (23) 100 (102) 





Sample totals = — 833 (826) 48 (48) 119 (118 100 (992) 


(b) Distribution of respondents by perceived need for labour legislation requiring 
employers to provide equal employment opportunity for women, by age 














Legislation needed 
Yes No Don't know Row totals 
Age % N % N 96 N 96 N 
15-17 889 (64) — —) I11 (8) 100 (72) 
18-19 906 (106) 43 (5) 51 (6) 100 (117) 
20—29 90.8 (407) 2.0 (9) 71 (32) 100 (448) 
30—39 90 5 (124) 22 (3) 73 (10) 100 (137) 
40—49 810 (94) 09 (1) 18.1 (21) 100 (116) 
50 and over 735 (75) — (—) 265 (27) 100 (102) 








Sample totals = — 87.7 (870 18 (18) 105 (104) 100 (992) 


(c) Distribution of respondents by perceived need for labour legislation requiring 
employers to provide equal entitlement to fringe benefits for women and men, 
by age 








Legislation needed 
Yes No Don't know Row totals 
Age 96 N 96 N 96 N % N 
15-17 94 4 (68) — C) 56 (9 100 (72) 
18-19 940 (110 — 43 (5) 17 (2) 100 (117) 
20-29 92 8 (44) 20 (9) 52 (93) 100 (446) 
30—39 89 8 (123) 29 (4) 73 (10) 100 (137) 
40-49 83 6 (97) 09 (1) 155 (18) 100 (116) 
50 and over 76.5 (78) 10 G) 225 (93) 100 (102) 





Sample totals = — 89.9 (890) 2.0 (20) 81 (80) 100 (990) 
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TABLE XIN: Female industrial employees who provided a ‘don’t know’ response 
to questions relating to sex discrimination 





Those who reported having Those who reported no 








male colleagues doing male colleagues doing 
the same type of work the same type of work 
% of sample 
Male-female comparison in terms of J 
1) pay parity 21 4% (N=285) NA 
u) fairness of pay 16.8% (N=280) 43.7% (N=570) 
ii) promotion within the firm 17.9% (N=277) 34.7% (N=570) 
IV) training within the firm 13.6% (N=280) 28.8% (N=570) 
v) outside training courses 17.1% (N=280) 33.5% (N=570) 





comparisons with men doing the same type of work in the company. 
The contrast was illustrated in Table XIII. 

In parallel, ‘don’t know’ answers were also more common among 
respondents of lower educational background with reference to those 
questions that investigated their attitude on equal pay and opportuni- 
ties legislation. The relevant percentages showing the influence of the 
‘educational’ variable are presented in Table XIV. 

Therefore, this 1981 industrial survey of female manufacturing 
workers fails to yield any evidence on the subjectively perceived 
importance of sex inequality as a source of their pervasive feelings of 
‘relative deprivation’ in the work situation. If these semi-skilled blue- 
collar workers were docile in evaluating their comparative conditions 
vis-à-vis men as regards pay, employment benefits, training and career 
advancement opportunities, the general question may then be raised 


TABLE XIV: Female industrial employees who provided a ‘don’t know’ response 
to questions relating to equal pay/opportunity legislation 


Secondary (senior) 


No Secondary post-secondary 
schooling Primary (junior) and higher 
i) Equal pay 20.7% 11.5% 8 5% 8.4% 
legislation (N=164) (N=460) (N=246) (N=119) 
(ii) Equal employment 
opportunity 207 10.7% 7.3% 17% 
legislation (N=164) (N=460) (N=246) (N=119) 
iii) Legislation to 


provide equal 

entitlement to 

fringe benefits 17.8% 7.6% 5.3% 1.7% 

in employment (N= 163) (N=460) (N=245) (N=119) 
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as to whether these quiescent attitudes apply to women in other 
occupations as well. No direct empirical data were available from the 
1981 survey to throw light on these attitudes of female employees 
outside the blue-collar sector. Nevertheless, past documentation on 
the ‘equal pay movement’ within the civil service indicates that 
Government female employees, especially among the white-collar 
professionals, did not lack a history of incessant struggle against their 
sex-related disadvantages in employment and conditions of service. 
The following paragraphs proceed to review this movement with 
reference to its ‘class’ implications in the context of sex discrimination 
in work. 


EQUAL PAY MOVEMENT IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


The pay policy of the Hong Kong civil service in the immediate 
postwar years, was expressly discriminatory by the sex criterion. For 
example, the Salaries Commission of 1947 upheld the principle of 
differentiated pay conditions for men and women within the class of 
white-collar jobs 


In particular we have considered the case of women doctors, 
schoolmistresses and women clerks. We have studied the report of 
the Royal Commission on Equal Pay 1944—46 and we are of the 
opinion that the remuneration of a woman officer should be 
approximately 8096 of that of a male officer doing comparable 
work.?? 


Such an official stance of explicit pay discrimination drew the 
protests of women members in the Chinese Civil Servants Association 
— a major civil service union organizing local Government employees 
from diverse occupational grades and departments. These industrial 
agitations were echoed by petitions to the Secretary of State from the 
Hong Kong Council of Women seeking to redress the issue as well.76 
In spite of these audible oppositions from the interest groups, the 1956 
Godsall Report on ‘the salaries of professional officers’ re-affirmed the 
official status quo on the issue of pay (dis) parity. Representations from 
certain women professional officers’ groupings in demand for ‘an 
identical salary scale with the corresponding male grade’ were 
rejected by this 1956 Commission as it steadfastly ‘suggested scales for 
women officers which maintained the existing differentiation between 
them and their male counterparts'.?? 

Medical and educational officers were probably the key groups 
among these professional women inside the public service who carried 
this campaign for ‘equal pay’ in the 50s and 60s. Between 1957 and 
1958, for instance, the British Medical Association lobbied the 
Secretary of State in UK to advance the interests of women medical 
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officers in Hong Kong. ‘Unable to accept an advertisement for the 
British Medical Journal for male medical officers in Hong Kong’, the 
British Medical Association placed a notice in its Journal ‘advising 
doctors to get in touch with the Association before accepting 
employment with the Hong Kong Government or the Hong Kong 
University’. The reason given for these professional actions was ‘that 
the Hong Kong Government’s policy in regard to pay for women 
doctors conflicted with the policy which the Association had adopted 
since 1947.7? Later, the Association of Women Education Officers 
was formed in the early 60s by a steering group of assistant education 
officers, who were university graduates anxious to accomplish equal 
pay for both sexes in the teaching occupation. 

The Government slowly conceded to these coalescing ‘sectional’ 
pressures and modified gradually its pay policy in the direction 
towards sex parity by progressive stages. In April 1962, the 
administration took the first step by initiating a scheme to reduce 
eventually ‘the differential for single women officers above a certain 
salary point until, at a higher salary point, equal pay came into 
effect. However, the official perspective remained distinctively 
conservative, pervaded by the assumption that salary scales in the 
public service were principally ‘devised for a married man with 
children’.*° At the same time, the policy trend of increasing 
liberalization looked irreversible, in view of the Government’s ensuing 
decision to adopt a phased scheme of implementing service-wide 
equal pay over the period between April 1969 and April 1975. 

Civil service agitations directed towards the industrial issue of sex 
equality did not stop short at securing official concessions on equal 
pay alone. As a sequel to the pay parity scheme accomplished by 
1975, the female professionals in the civil service enmeshed themselves in 
another movement on ‘equal rights’, this time from the late 70s 
through the early 80s. Like the earlier campaign on pay, this struggle 
emanated from the traditional civil service practice of using the twin 
criteria of sex and marital status for ‘differentiating individual officers’ 
eligibility to specific fringe benefits. As late as in 1980, the Secretary of 
Civil Service in the Hong Kong Government referred to the working 
wives’ lesser commitments as the rationale for the discriminatory 
treatment of male and female officers on the provision of fringe 
benefits. He made explicit that 


Married women officers do not, as a general rule, receive the same 
fringe benefits as their male counterparts because it has been the 
Government’s policy to adhere to the generally accepted community 
view in these matters, namely that the husband should be the 
provider.?! 


The need for organized actions felt among the female members of 
the civil service led to the inception in 1978 of the Association of 
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Female Senior Government Officers — one of the few locally 
registered trade unions to recruit members under the banner of female 
solidarity? However, the movement was conspicuous for its parochial 
character, oriented almost specifically to further the interests of 
married female officers belonging to the senior grades. It was 
apparent that these female aristocrats were determined to become no 
less privileged than the men or single female officers. Their activities 
were accordingly focused on pressurizing the Government and the 
independent officially appointed (since 1978) Standing Commission 
on Civil Service Salaries to recognize ‘a married woman's eligibility 
for fringe benefits' as one of the official policy norms governing equal 
pay for equal work'. The Standing Commission finally acknowledged 
the Association's submission as engendering 'a social issue in which 
the Government should take the lead'. Following the Commission's 
recommendations, the Government resolved to introduce 'equal 
eligibility for fringe benefits for married men and women' and to do so 
‘not later than 1st April 1981'.?? Having accomplished these sectional 
objectives, the Association thereafter retreated to a more effacing 
posture than it had assumed during its initial years. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE “EQUAL PAY/EQUAL RIGHTS’ MOVEMENT 


Such a movement for the equal treatment of the sexes on pay and 
conditions within the civil service has a two-fold implication. First, it 
engenders a pattern-setting effect vis-à-vis the private sector in 
establishing equal pay norms for society. The extension of sex parity 
on pay and other fringe conditions of employment in the civil service 
has been gradually emulated by other private or quasi-public 
employers in the primary sector or upper stratum of the labour 
market.** An example is the domestic transport sector including the 
bus and tram services where previous sex barriers to certain jobs have 
been removed, so that it is now plausible for women to obtain 
employment as conductors, drivers and inspectors in comparable pay 
conditions.?? Second, there apparently lacks a popular base for this 
‘equal pay’ movement which has obviously been elitist from its outset. 
Thus, its standard-bearers mostly came from the upper occupational 
echelon of the civil service. They were predominantly professional 
women, many of whom either belonged to or were close sympathizers 
with such voluntary feminist bodies as the Council of Women. On the 
other hand, the public employer was ill-fashioned initially to cope 
with these parochial demands of the women aristocratic groups except 
by fragmented responses of piecemeal adjustments. It was quite 
obvious from the beginning that the Government lacked any coherent 
programme of wholesome commitment to redress the issue of sex- 
related pay disparities throughout the civil service.” In fact, its 
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original intention in 1961 to limit its concessions on equal pay to 
single women officers in the professional grades was criticized 
internally within the administration itself, especially by the Director 
of Education for its inequitable implications at the service-wide level. 
It was hence reported that . 


This scheme was opposed by the Director of Education who held 
the view that if the principle of pay for the job was accepted then 
there should be equal pay for all members of the teaching 
profession; in his eyes a teacher in a primary school (although not 
required to hold a degree) was just as much a member of the 
teaching profession as the university graduate teacher in a 
secondary school.?? 


Later, the ‘equal rights’, movement of the late 70s also sought 
leverage on such privileged benefit items as housing allowance and 
children's education allowance which accrued to senior officers rather 
than being generally available to the rank-and-file staff. In this 
connection, the image, purpose and membership of its vanguard 
organization, the Association of Female Senior Government Officers, 
has been no less aristocratic, being predominated by the interests of 
married senior and professional women officers. 


DISCUSSION 


3 
The Hong Kong experience suggests that the ‘equal pay’ and ‘equal 
rights’ movements have been restricted merely to the ‘white-collar 
aristocracy of the civil service unions’, under the sponsorship of no 
less aristocratic women’s associations like the Hong Kong Council of 
Women and the Hong Kong Association of University Women. 
Within the civil service, the Association of Married Women Medical 
Officers (formed in 1962) and the Association of Female Senior 
Government Officers (created in 1978) are perhaps the typical 
examples of local feminist movements which have been committed to 
the advancement of narrow economic interests of a parochial sectional 
nature. Specific to the civil service, they have betrayed, up to the 
present, little tendency of evolving into a broader-based movement of 
women solidarity that may secure more popular grass-roots support. 

Perhaps, there is nothing remarkable about this phenomenon. That 
women’s consciousness on sex equality is better articulated within the 
upper social stratum than among blue-collar working-class women is 
hardly specific to Hong Kong. Such a situation can be said to be 
generally true in other industrial societies as well.?? For instance, in 
Europe, the struggle for women’s rights beginning in the second half 
of the nineteenth century was initially promoted mainly by the middle 
class. Nevertheless, it failed to ‘enjoy the broad popular support 
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required to bring about fundamental changes in the position of 
working women'.?? Therefore, a parallel situation probably applies to 
the docility of the female production workers over issues of work 
discrimination in Hong Kong. However, the case of vociferous female 
unionism in the Hong Kong civil service does challenge the 
stereotyped ethno-cultural argument that the Chinese women are by 
tradition quiescent and reluctant to indulge in any ‘equal rights’ 
movement that might contradict the inculcated feminine image of the 
Chinese lady.*? 

In Hong Kong, female labour is clustered heavily around the lower 
strata of the occupational hierarchy, as Turner et al. observe 


The lower average earnings of women is thus also a reflection of 
their more limited opportunities: comparatively few female workers 
apparently reached skilled status. Similarly, it appears from the 
Labour Force Survey that although over one-third of all *production 
and related workers’, and of ‘sales’, ‘service’ and ‘clerical and 
related’ employees, are female, less than 10% of ‘administrative 
and managerial workers’ are women.*! 


The preponderance of the female workers in these semi-skilled 
industrial jobs often means that they have few male counterparts in 
the same work roles to compare with. Under such circumstances, 
their sensitivity towards their employment disadvantages vis-à-vis the 
men is likely to be blurred. By contrast, professional/managerial 
women workers are more prone to feelings of relative deprivation, in 
part due to their work situations where they constitute a minority 
outnumbered by their male colleagues. Therefore, a distinction can be 
drawn, at least implicitly, along the class boundary between 
professional working women who encompass their male counterparts 
in their ‘orbits of comparison’ and working-class women who do not. 

Occupational segregation by sex which implies unequal life chances 
for men and women is also discernible in developed western 
economies. 


In England, five out of 27 industries accounted for almost 70% of 
all women workers. In the U.S., about half of all employed women 
were concentrated in occupations where they represented 80% or 
more of total employment; only 27% of male workers were in these 
occupations. There has been little movement of women into male- 
dominated fields over the past decade.” 


In Hong Kong, the concentration of female workers in the low-paid 
strata of the labour market suggests contrasting implications respec- 
tively for female labour in the lower and upper tiers of the 
occupational hierarchy in terms their perception of sex inequalities in 
employment. 

As reported earlier, the survey findings in 1981 indicate the 
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palatable attitudes of Hong Kong industrial women workers towards 
the issue of sex discrimination in the work situation. Their docile 
appearance echoes the view, commonly discussed in literature on 
‘relative deprivation’, that ‘most manual workers use a restricted 
frame of reference for judging their position’.*? The high relative 
frequency of such replies as ‘no chances’ and ‘don’t know’ in the 
survey to ‘life-chance’ questions may be said to mirror a common type 
of blue-collar orientation to employment, whereby ‘the worker’s 
aspirations, his hopes and desires come to terms with the reality of 
working class life’. 

In sharp contrast, the actions of the female civil servants betray the 
salience of a sense of relative deprivation felt by these middle-class 
female workers. For one thing, their educational experience exposes 
these women ‘of letters’ to the influences of egalitarian values. For 
another thing, their work context brings them into direct contact with 
their male colleagues and induces them to use men in equivalent or 
similar ranks as the ‘important’ others in their ‘reference group’ 
behaviour at work. It follows that these professional women are 
readily sensitized to their disadvantaged position vis-à-vis their male 
counterpart in the employment situation. Their relative deprivation 
finds manifestation, for instance, in their organized and vociferous 
endeavours to vindicate their employment rights on sex equality. The 
distinctiveness of their sex consciousness on these job issues of 
discrimination compares interestingly with the indifference of the 
industrial women workers. Such variations in perceptions provoke the 
question of whether or not a ‘class’ framework of analysis has to be 
sought in order to give meaningful interpretation to these attitudes. 

Of course, there are certain appeals to try to explain away the 
female factory workers! weak cognisance about sex discrimination in 
work by making reference to conventional arguments. Generally 
speaking, stereotyped reasoning tends to mention i) these workers’ 
ignorance, in so far as they are relatively uneducated or lowly 
educated; ii) the normative influences of traditional Chinese mores, 
for instilling and sustaining in these workers’ a sense of ‘false 
consciousness’ as they accept passively a degree of male advantages to 
be ‘customary’ rather than ‘unfair’ by their subjective judgment of 
‘equity’; and iii) the objective situation whereby parity between the 
sexes in pay and employment conditions has been achieved. However, 
each of these arguments has been found at best partial and at worst, 
dubious or contrary to reality. 

What is problematic about these findings on the Hong Kong 
working-class women is the relative insignificance of gender as a 
factor causing ‘relative deprivation’ in their employment situation. It 
is important then to approach such a passive image of these subjects 
on sex discrimination, from a global perspective that relates to these 
workers’ class situation and the structural conditions of their 
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employment. Although the class phenomenon in Hong Kong is not as 
crystallized as in western societies (given its amorphous and transient 
structure as described earlier), the occupational hierarchy stratifies 
the labour force and as such, it may therefore be taken as litmus on 
the class situation in Hong Kong. 

The concept of ‘relative deprivation’ helps to explain the respondents’ 
subjective views on sex discrimination in this study, as they reflect 
upon these workers’ impressions/judgments relating to comparability, 
equity and fairness. However, in as much as the respondents’ class 
position operates to colour their answers, the explanatory value of the 
sex variable is merely spurious instead of causing independent impact 
on these responses. It is argued that the inadvertence, ambivalence 
and disinterests of these female industrial workers towards sex 
discrimination in employment probably owe much to their ‘working 
class’ social and work attitudes. These assumptions underscore their 
passivism, acquiescence, subordination, non-inquisitivity and low 
expectations for bettered life chances. As Miliband observes, 


Of all the socialisation functions which the family perform, there is 
none which is more ‘functional’ than this one for in the present 
context, it means that the working class family tends to attune its 
children into a multitude of ways to its own subordinate status.*’ 


In Hong Kong, such a ‘class’ syndrome offers a plausible reason for 
the industrial women workers’ low-key responses over questions of 
sexual discrimination, vis-à-vis the vociferous demands of the ‘aristo- 
cratic’ female professional officers on the Government for equal pay 
and equal rights. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Where female factory workers are concentrated in clusters of 
seemingly low-status women jobs, their sensitivity to sexual discrimi- 
nation is masked by class feelings of ‘relative deprivation’. In as much 
as ‘these female manual workers are ‘enclaved’ in specific types of 
industrial employment, their orbits of comparison are likely to consist 
predominantly of other female employees in similar positions. The 
relative absence of a male ‘reference group’ in the workplace makes it 
difficult for these workers to become conscious of their deprivation 
due to sex discrimination. 

Moreover, it has to be recognized that any discussion on the 
perception of sex discrimination and feelings of ‘relative deprivation’ 
in the work situation cannot be detached from the structural 
consideration of social class, as demonstrated by the Hong Kong case. 
Here, professional female members of the civil service have been vocal 
during the previous decades in advancing their parochial claims for 
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‘equal pay’ and ‘equal rights’ as a lever to their deprived position vis- 
a-vis their male colleagues in employment. Conversely, female 
industrial workers, constrained by their restrictive frame of reference 
emanating from their labouring class situation, tend to concentrate 
upon ‘such market factors as the level of pay, security of employment’ 
etc. in evaluating their employment conditions. As its central 
argument, this paper suggests that the class ‘divide’ cuts across and 
emasculates the solidarity of any ‘equal rights’ movement that might 
otherwise serve to integrate the aristocratic professional and the grass- 
roots blue-collar members of the female labour force. 

Furthermore, other structural conditions of employment may affect 
the workers’ perception of equity and accordingly their sense of 
deprivation vis-à-vis other groups. A key factor reviewed earlier in this 
paper is hence the payment system. Specifically, the monthly rated 
system can be described as a method of payment by status. As such, it 
is more discriminatory in terms of sex and other attributes than the 
piecework system which, being a payment by result scheme, usually 
rewards effort by output quite regardless of the status of the recipient. 
Analysis of industrial wages data in Hong Kong, for instance, 
demonstrates that male/female pay differentials are more characteristic 
of the monthly rated system of payment than with other forms of 
payment. In as much as factory workers in Hong Kong are paid more 
frequently by the day or piece, they are probably less sensitized to the 
discrimination of pay rates otherwise manifest under a monthly 
system of payment. Sex discrimination, often concealing a ‘class’ 
significance but institutionalized under the guise of ‘custom and 
practices', is therefore not readily perceptible to female manual 
workers, especially where the jobs are remunerated daily or by piece. 
Given their limited frame of reference, they are likely to take the 
distribution of manual tasks in their workplace for granted and are 
docile in questioning its rationale that might have disguised an 
element of sex inequity in job allocation. 
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occupational hierarchy. Report on Women’s 
Salary Scales in the Public Service, op. cit., 
para. 28, p 8; para. 32, p. 9. 

37. Ibid., para. 28, p. 8. 

38. It has to be recognized that the 


Perception of sex discrimination in employment and the ‘class’ context 


issue of woman’s rights is virtually always 
compounded and truncated — whether 
in Chinese or other societies — by the 
‘social class’ structure. Thus, the prospect 
of a unified women’s movement in China 
has been viewed with scepticism in face 
of the legacy of class distinction: 

Elite women, who had little contact 

with the man of their families and 

even less opportunity to influence 
their behaviour, saw a solution to 
many of their problems in the inde- 
pendence equal opportunity would 
give them. Peasant women, sharing 
closely in the lives of men whose 
limited opportunities were all too 
obvious, questioned the utility of 
attaining sexual equality ifno one ate. 

(Margery Wolf and Roxane Witke 

(eds), Women in Chinese Society, Stanford: 

Stanford University Press, 1975, ‘In- 

troduction’, p. 7.) 

39. Edith Krebs, ‘Women Workers 
and the Trade Unions in Austria: an 
Interim Report’, in International Labour 
Office, Women Workers and Society: Inter- 
national Perspectives, Geneva, 1976, p. 185. 

40. In effect, ‘feminism’ as a social 
movement was not entirely unknown in 
China. It probably dated back from the 
dawn of the imperial era — m the late 
Ch’ing Dynasty as part of the import of 
‘foreign ideas introduced into China 
around the turn of the century’. However, 
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the movement was virtually confined to 
the elitist ‘mandarin’ class, among whom 
‘a number of talented women had demon- 
strated their “comparability” by pursuing 
a modern education and publicly partici- 
pating in nationalist and feminist causes’. 
However, the feminist movement, popu- 
larized in Chinese literature under the 
legendary image of Ch’iu Chin (enshrined 
as national heroine after her martyrdom 
in 1907 for the revolutionary cause), ‘was 
quickly set aside in favour of the more 
urgent needs of nationalism. See Margery 
Wolf and Roxane Witke (eds), op. cit., 
‘Introduction’, p. 4 

41. Turner et al., op. cit., p. 75. 

42. Amsden (ed.), op. cit., ‘Introduc- 
tion', pp. 11-12 

43. Such proposition on the class bias 
in the manual workers’ job orientation is 
corroborated by findings from this indus- 
trial survey. The respondents were asked 
to indicate their preference between a ten 
per cent pay increase and each of nine 
different types of possible improvements 
in their employment situation. Their 
choice pattern reveals their greater con- 
cern with ‘market’ factors or narrow 
economic issues like job security, paid 
holidays and pay but lower priority 
attached to retirement benefits, shorter 
work week, promotion chances, flexible 
work hours and less tiring work. The 
breakdown is as follows: 


TABLE Xv: Respondents preferences regarding possible employment improvements 





More job security 
65.8 

More paid holidays 
590 

More interesung work 
43.0 

More comfortable workplace 
40.6 

Better retirement benefits 
37.7 

Shorter work week 
33.6 

Better promotion chances 
31.7 

Flexible work hours 
29.3 

Less tiring work 
26.9 


10 per cent pay raise Total 
26.2 100 0 (N=992) 
31.3 100.0 (N=990) 
43.0 100 0 (N=991) 
45 3 100.0 (N=990) 
48.8 100 0 (N=983) 
55.8 100.0 (N=984) 
51.8 100.0 (N=992) 
62.3 100.0 (N=988) 
63 5 100 0 (N=989) 
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44, J. E. T. Eldridge, Sociology and In- 
dustnal Life, London: Nelson, 1972, p. 20. 

45. For instance, argument (iii) is 
largely dismissed on account of official 
wage statistics cited and analysed earlier. 
And the weight of argument (ii) on the 
submissiveness of the Chinese women is 
emasculated by the sporadic outbursts of 


Sek-Hong Ng 


to the hierarchical distribution of educa- 
tion, income and occupational status 
within society. ‘Education’, ‘income’ and 
‘occupation’ were mentioned most fre- 
quently when the respondents were asked 
to identify the most important deter- 
minant of ‘social stratification’ or ‘class 
differentiation’ from the following list 


TABLE Xvi. Most important attribute for determining social class 





Percentage of sample 








(N = 330) 
Education 29.8 
Income (wealth) 26.3 
Occupation 211 
Family background 13.7 
Consumption style 2.6 
Country of origin or race 1.5 
Other (e.g. demeanour) 15 
Religion nil 
Don't know/no answer 3.5 
Total 100.0 





the ‘feminist’ movement in China and 
the birth of a female-based trade union 
organization in the Hong Kong civil 
service. For reference, also see Ng Sek- 
Hong, ‘Women Workers in Industry and 
the Hong Kong Government's Role: Past 
and Present Attitude’, Labour and Society, 
Vol. 8 no. 4, December 1983, p. 16. 

46. For instance, in a study of Hong 
Kong electronics technicians carried out 
by the author in 1980, the predominant 
views found in the sample of respondents 
suggest, the close correspondence of their 
image of the Hong Kong class structure 


Follow-up probing revealed that in a 
number of cases ‘education’ was treated 
as a primary determinant of class largely 
because of its vicarious implications in 
helping determine the individual’s ‘occu- 
pation’ and ‘income’. 

See Ng Sek Hong, ‘Technicians in the 
Hong Kong Electronics and Related 
Industries: an Emerging Occupation?', 
op. cit., pp. 239—41. 

47. R. Miliband, The State in Capitalist 
Society, London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
1968, p. 263. 
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Equality and functional imperatives: another 
examination of distributive justice in the 


Israeli Kibbutz* 


ABSTRACT 


Equality remains a popular ideal but its feasibility in a modern and 
affluent social framework is often doubted. The Israeli kibbutz is a 
case of particular interest in this context since it underwent, during 
the last generation, processes of rapid industrialization, occupational 
diversification and growing affluence. To what extent was an 
egalitarian distribution of scarce resources preserved under these 
circumstances? This issue is discussed in the light of findings from a 
survey of 650 people in 21 Israeli kibbutzim. When levels of 
equality in the allocation of four resources (consumption, occupa- 
tional prestige, self fulfilment and influence) were compared, it 
became evident that prestige and power are more differentiated 
than self-fulfilment and consumption. The overall extent of 
equality in a society is determined by the ‘clustering’ of various 
resources and rewards at the disposal of designated groups (strata 
or classes). No such crystalization of strata could be found within 
the kibbutz community. It was concluded that while some minimal 
differentiation in the allocation of some resources or rewards may 
be a functional imperative, structural equality (ie. with no 
emergence of a class system) seems to be feasible not just in the 
framework of self-imposed poverty, but also in a free and affluent 
community. 


EQUALITY AND AFFLUENCE: THE PROBLEM 


Equality among members of the same community remains one of the 
major foci of ideological polemic as well as sociological reasoning. 
Many of those who subscribe to equality as an abstract ideal doubt its 
feasibility in the real world. More specifically it has often been argued 
that it will be necessary to pay for equality in terms of other human 
desiderata, such as liberty, efficiency or cultural advancement. Wrong 


(1959: 775) for instance claimed that 
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those who intended the abolition of any unequal reward system 
altogether (notably sectarian Christian communes and Israeli 
kibbutzim) have been willing to pay the price set by Davis and 
Moore: foregoing the advantages of an elaborate division of labor, 
and permanent commitment to an agrarian way of life. 


The demographic, occupational and cultural realities of Israeli 
kibbutz life have changed drastically since Wrong’s statement was 
made. The bulk of these developments can be summarized under 
three headings: 


(a) Demographic Transition The typical Israeli kibbutz is no longer 
composed mainly of individuals who chose to join a commune. Rather, 
a large proportion of the currently active members are kibbutz-born 
or persons who joined through marriage to a kibbutz-born member. 
This population was not self selected for egalitarian idealism and/or 
relative indifference to material rewards, to the same degree as were 
the first generation. Moreover, it has been indicated that kibbutz- 
born members tend to adopt a more pragmatic and flexible value 
orientation than their founding parents (Cohen and Rosner, 1970). If 
functional imperatives are expected to bring about a transformation 
towards a more ‘conventional’ system of stratification in the long run, 
then, it should be noted that the kibbutz has already passed the ‘short 


run. 


(b) Industrialization The economist Yehuda Don (1983: 372) described 
the growing importance of industry in the kibbutz 


This process of industrialization took place in less than twenty 
years. Industrial labor force increased . . . by 260 per cent... 
virtually the total increment to the kibbutz labor force has been 
assigned to industry. Output (in constant 1958 prices) . . 
increased by 2500 per cent. 


Naturally industrialization was accompanied by an elaborate and 
specialized division of labour (which diffused to the agrarian sector as 
well), a diversification of consumption, and a higher standard of 
living. 


(c) Educational Advancement During its first three decades the kibbutz 
movement adopted a reserved and even suspicious approach toward 
formal education. Kibbutz-born youngsters were brought up as 
‘enlightened labourers’, who enjoyed twelve years of schooling but did 
not take the matriculation exams and thus were not eligible for higher 
learning. Gradually restrictive attitudes towards professional and 
academic education diminished. The demand for professionals grew 
and so did the responsiveness to individual aspirations. At present 
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higher education for those who possess talent and inclination is fully 
legitimized.! 

Evidently the kibbutz society has gone a long way from its ascetic 
and agrarian origins. To what extent has it been able to maintain an 
egalitarian allocation of resources and rewards in the context of 
economic growth, occupational diversity and consumptive affluence? 

Some recent studies of the relationship between distributive justice 
and affluence suggest that these goals do not contradict each other. If 
resources are scarce (or even seem to threaten to become so), people 
are likely to endorse more self serving criteria for allocating them, 
while under conditions of relative abundance the differentiation 
between fairness and self interest is likely to develop. Furthermore, if 
abundance of a certain resource (e.g., food) is achieved, the concen 
about its allocation diminishes. In other words: people who live in an 
atmosphere of affluence may put up with various systems of resource 
allocation, as long as their basic interests are secured (Greenberg 
1981: 305—308). If these conclusions are sustained, then it should be 
easier rather than more difficult to maintain equality after achieving a 
certain level of affluence. 

Greenberg's socio-psychological findings, illuminating as they may 
be, are far from settling the issue, however. The very notion of 
abundance can be questioned. Through mechanisms of rising 
expectations any level of affluence may be transformed into a state of 
scarcity. Thus subjective well being is not only relative but also 
transitory (Rescher, 1966; Rainwater 1974). 

In the light of these considerations two very broad questions need 
to be raised, and examined in the kibbutz context: To what extent is 
the hierarchical allocation of resources and rewards really 'a 
functional imperative?’ And is equality destined to remain a utopian 
dream for modern, sophisticated and free people? 


THE KIBBUTZ AS A (TEST CASE! IN THEORIES OF STRATIFICATION 


Several theorists of stratification mention the kibbutz as a border-case 
which supports their respective views of social stratification. Most of 
them, leaning on Rosenfeld (1951) or on Spiro (1956), contend that 
one can infer from the kibbutz experience that some kind of social 
inequality is inevitable. Dahrendorf, in his article ‘On the Origins of 
Social Inequality (1964), argues that 


in spite of reducing private property to virtual insignificance, we 
still find social stratification. Even if such stratification cannot as in 
the kibbutzim of Israel for a short period manifest itself in 
differences of possessions and income, the undefinable yet effective 
force of prestige continues to create a noticeable order of rank. 


(p. 94) 
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In a similar vein, Lopreato and Lewis contend that observations of 
kibbutz life support the notion ‘that people rank certain positions high 
because of the high social standing of their incumbents’ (1974: 93), 
and Treiman uses the kibbutz to exemplify that ‘functional imperatives 
prescribe to every social system in its pursuit of efficiency the 
differentiation in occupational roles and this makes stratification 
inevitable’ (1977: 230-32). Tumin remains almost alone in his view 
that the kibbutzim which ‘approach the extreme of total equality’ 
show that ‘inequalities in role-specific power must not necessarily be 
connected with inequalities in reward power’ (1967: 41). 

One may conclude that social theorists have taken notice of the 
kibbutz experience but cannot agree how to incorporate it into an 
overall theory of stratification. 

Before we present our own view on these issues a more detailed 
description of the allocation of scarce resources in the kibbutz will be 
necessary. 


DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE IN AN EGALITARIAN MICRO SOCIETY 


‘Distributive Justice’ will be defined here as the system of implemented 
(or preferred) principles regarding the distribution of rare rewards 
and resources. In the course of social and psychological studies of 
distributional systems, an immense number of valuable rewards and 
resources have been identified. It is clearly not feasible to discuss, let 
alone measure, the distribution of all possible resources in contem- 
porary kibbutz society. We shall therefore sample four types of 
resources, representing the economic, political, and personal domains. 


(i) Goods and services (perceived consumption) 
(ii) Occupational prestige 
(iii) Influence (power, authority) 
(iv) Opportunity for self realization. 


Each of these resources can be distributed in many ways (e.g., by 
chance. . .) but only a few of them have been recommended as 
principles of distributional justice in modern societies. At the risk of 
some oversimplifiction, these principles can be categorized thus (see 
Deutsch 1975): 


(i) Equity (Distribution according to merit). 

(ii) Equality (Equal amounts to each person). 
(iii) According to socially approved need (individual need as 
defined, or confirmed, by an appropriate social agency). 
(iv) According to self-indicated need (i.e. the individual determines 
his own need and thereby the amount of resources due to him). 
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The differentiation between (iii) and (iv) is often blurred in socialist 
writings (as well as in some early formulations of kibbutz ideology), 
but several decades of experience in egalitarian distribution have 
emphasized its significance. A distributional system in which the 
individual determines his own needs is feasible as long as the sum 
total of needs does not exceed the amount of resources available. This 
condition can be met either by an effective norm of voluntary self 
restriction (typical of small highly selective communes with ascetic 
values) or in limited spheres (food, public transportation) of an 
affluent society. 

If, to protect communal economic interests, individual need has to 
be assessed by a social agent (transition from principle (iv) to (iii) ) 
problems of dependency and favoritism are likely to arise. 

Following Deutsch's analysis (1975) we suggest that different 
patterns of distributional justice may coexist in the same social system 
albeit in separate institutional contexts. While such a coexistence is 
likely to cause some tensions in the social system, it might also have 
functional advantages. Allocation of rewards and resources according 
to merit (Equity) reinforces achievements and simultaneously causes 
competition, strain or even conflict, while an egalitarian method of 
distribution is expected to generate solidarity and social integration 
even though individual motivation towards efficiency might be less 
emphasized. In this way a social system can benefit from what might 
look like a contradictory or ‘confusing’ distributive system; since a 
wider range of functional needs is served. Such an elaborate 
combination of distributional principles necessitates a high degree of 
institutional diversification and autonomy, so that a distributional 
principle may exist in one social domain without spilling over to 
others. 

According to this reasoning an industrialized communal micro- 
society will tend to preserve egalitarian distribution of some resources 
(and rewards) while allocating other resources according to merit. 

It is hypothesized that material resources (consumption) shall be 
distributed in a more egalitarian fashion than influence or power. 
Several arguments in support of this hypothesis are proffered: 


— Material rewards can be hoarded and even invested outside of 
the kibbutz. Thus a material differentiation might generate 
centrifugal forces which will have negative impacts on the most 
productive members. 


— In contrast the differential allocation of influence will have a 
‘boundary maintenance’ effect. Influence within a kibbutz is almost 
worthless outside of the kibbutz. Those who enjoy high influence 
(in return for their efforts and achievement) will thus have a 
powerful incentive to stay within the system. 
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— Equality in the allocation of material resources is highly 
institutionalized and deeply embedded in the kibbutz ideology. 
Any serious deviation from egalitarian principles in this domain 
would be interpreted as a break with the unique values of the 
movement. 


— Influence, especially informal influence, is much less tangible. 
Its unequal allocation might ‘happen’ spontaneously without 
formal decisions. 


— Finally, in a communal economy a differential allocation of 
influence operates not solely as an incentive but also as an 
instrument of coordination. The more industrialized and sophis- 
ticated the communal economy is the more necessary coordinated 
decisions become. Therefore economic development is expected to 
be closely correlated with differentiation in esteem, power and 
influence. 


Up to this point the distribution of each major resource (goods, 
power, self-realization) has been discussed separately. However the 
interconnection among various resources and rewards is no less 
significant for the evaluation of distributive justice than the distribution 
of individual resources. 

One may speak of a crystalization of social classes or strata only if 
resources tend to ‘cluster together’ so that, for example, powerful 
people tend to be affluent and prestigious as well. 

The crystalization of strata within a communal social system is 
likely to generate further developments towards inequality. The 
higher strata will probably be able to improve their situation even 
more through organized efforts, whereas recipients of scattered and 
largely isolated advantages will be prevented by crosscutting loyalties 
from policies which may aggravate inequality. The ability of the 
kibbutz to stay egalitarian thus depends in large measure on the 
preservation of independent allocation for various resources. 


HYPOTHESIS 


On the ground of the above discussion, it is hypothesized: 


1 In the kibbutz context, consumption goods and self-realization 
will be allocated in a more egalitarian fashion than prestige and 
influence. 

2 Inequality in the kibbutz will be lower than in other modern 
social contexts. 

3 Resources and rewards in the kibbutz do not tend to ‘cluster 
together’: those who are high on some resources will not have 
better chances to acquire other resources. 
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THE STUDY 


(a) Respondents The data discussed below were collected in the course 
of a comprehensive study on consumption in the kibbutz. This study 
was conducted by Professor M. Rosner, Y. Shatil, Y. Glick and S. 
Shur at the Institute for Research of the Kibbutz at Haifa University. 

The sample was taken from twenty-one kibbutzim, representing 
four kibbutz federations as well as different levels of veterancy and 
industrialization. About forty people were randomly chosen in each 
settlement, and closed-end, self administered questionnaries forwarded 
to them. The response rate was about 75 per cent. 

Questionnaire items relating to self-reported status and perception 
of ‘distributional justice’ are analyzed in this paper. 


(b) A Measure of Equality (or Inequality) While perfect equality is easy 
to recognize, the selection of measures may be crucial when imperfect 
realities are addressed. To make this selection less arbitrary we 
applied a measure based on standard deviation, the best known 
indicator of distribution. Jencks et al. (1972: 352) emphasize the 
comparability of standard deviations as measures of social inequality: 
‘Differences in the size of SD allow us to say that one distribution is 
more equal or unequal than another’ but also point to the limitations 
of each comparison: the distributions under study should have similar 
means. In view of the first requirement only distributions with 
identical ranges will be compared. To control ceiling effects (and any 
other implications) which may stem from differences in the mean we 
employed the ‘coefficient of variation’ SD/x as our main measure of 
equality. The lower the coefficient of variation the closer the 
distribution to perfect equality. 


FINDINGS 


(a) Overall Levels of Equality in the Kibbutz Levels of equality in four 
major domains are reported here: 


(i) Consumption of material goods. 

(ii) Occupational prestige (based on the subjective assessment of 
the ‘professional level’ of one’s work). 
(iii) Influence (the individual's impact on the communal life). 
(iv) Opportunities for self-fulfilment. 


Each subject was requested to rate him/herself on four five-point 
scales, indicating his relative position in each domain. Coefficients of 
variation (— SD/x) for these dimensions of equality were calculated: 
Consumption SD/x = .21; Occupational prestige SD/x = .30; 
Influence SD/x — .35; Self-fulfillment SD/x — .25. 
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In view of these findings one is inclined to ask: Are these indications of 
high or low levels of equality? 

The one way to evaluate imperfect levels of equality is by 
comparison with other social systems. The following table attempts 
such a comparison. The unique social structure of the kibbutz as well 
as availability of data necessitated some compromises, however. No 
data about the allocation of personal income in the kibbutz or of 
influence or self fulfillment in non-kibbutz societies could be found. 


TABLE I. Coefficients of variation as measures of equality in 21 kibbutzim in the 
Israeli population and in six American communities 








Kibbutzim Israeli 6 American 
population communities 
Personal income = .39 70 
Per-capita consumption 21 46 — 
Occupational prestige .30 .65 58 





Sources: 

Israeli population: Income: Consumption (adapted from) Central Bureau of Statistics Special 
publication 691, 1980. Occupational Prestige; Kraus, 1976: 93. 

American Communities: Income (adapted from): Curtis & Jackson, 1977. 41. Occupational 
Prestige (adapted from). Curtis & Jackson, 1977. 41. 


The data reported thus far indicate that the allocation of major 
resources in the kibbutz is egalitarian compared to Israeli and 
American standards. It is also apparent that consumption is 
distributed in a more egalitarian manner than power while occu- 
pational prestige and self fulfillment are placed somewhere in the 
middle. 

To what extent are these differences in the level of equality in the 
allocation of resources legitimized by public opinion in the kibbutz 
movement? 

To examine this issue, the respondents were confronted with three 
modes of resource alloction: 


(1) According to contribution to society (equity) 
(2) Equal share to each individual (equality) 
(3) According to needs 


The respondents were then requested to select the mode of allocation 
most acceptable to them for consumption, influence and self- 
fulfillment. The responses are summarized in Table II. 

The data presented in Table II indicate that the differentiation 
between consumption and influence is by no means unrecognized by 
the kibbutz population. The gaps on the attitudinal level are even 
more salient than the gaps on the perceived level. It should also be 
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TABLE N: Preferable modes of allocation for consumption, influence and self- 

















fulfilment 
Resource 
Mode of allocation Consumption Influence Self-fulfilment 
(N=631) (N=524) (N=510) 

1. According to 

contribution (merit) 3% 48% 12% 
2. Equal share to each 

individual (equality) 46% 29% 19% 
3. According to 

individual needs 45% 12% 53% 
4. No response 6% 11% 16% 
Median* 2 46 1.43 2.73 


*Medians were computed without inclusion of the ‘No response’ category. 


noted that with regard to self-fulfillment attitudes and perceptions are 
far apart: When coefficients of variation were compared, self- 
fulfillment was graded between consumption and influence, while in 
terms of preferred allocation, self-fulfullment ‘ought’ to be distributed 
in the most egalitarian fashion, according to need. 


(b) Status crystalization or structural equality? It is now established that 
while the kibbutz is a relatively egalitarian society some differences in 
the amount and quality of resources allocated to individuals do exist. 
Should these gaps be seen as a development towards a full fledged 
stratification system? The answer to this question depends on the 
degree of interconnectedness among the resources. The higher the 
correlations between various resources at the disposal of individuals 
the farther the process of status crystalization has developed. 

The intercorrelations among magnitudes of the four major resources 
are presented in Table III. 

Two correlations which associate consumption with the position in 
the kibbutz economy (= occupational prestige) and in the power 
structure (= influence) are negligible and insignificant. The kibbutz 
social system seems not to utilize material resources as rewards or 
reinforcements for its most influential and prestigious members. On 
the other hand a slight association between occupational prestige and 
influence does exist. Those in prestigious occupations are somewhat 
more influential than others. Finally, self-fulfillment is connected to 
other advantages: those who consume a little more, or are more 
influential or more prestigious, tend to have a stronger sense of self- 
fulfillment. This last finding seems to be a reflection of psychological 
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TABLE II: Coefficient of association (Kandel’s Tau) among four major 


TESOUTCES 
1 2 3 4 

1. Consumption 
2. Occupational Prestige .01 
3. Self fulfilment 08* .11* 
4. Influence .02 .12* 20** 
* p 05 
kk p 01 


rather than social factors. Whenever some people have privileges, 
however small, these privileges are likely to have some impact on the 
subjective well-being of the beneficiaries. 

The magnitude of the correlations (among various resources or 
rewards) reported, were examined against similar correlations taken 
from studies of other societies. These comparisons are shown in Table 
IV. Admittedly two of the key variables are not identical. As kibbutz 
members have no income, in the usual sense of the word, consumption 
was substituted for income. Occupational prestige was measured by 
each respondent’s subjective assessment of it rather than by placement 
on a pre-validated scale. Nevertheless it seems instructive to compare 
the magnitude of the correlations. 


TABLE Iv: Correlation coefficients between S.E.S. components in the kibbutz 
and in other social systems 





S.E.S. Components Schooling Schooling and Occupational 
and income occupational prestige and income 
Society (consumption) prestige (consumption) 
Kibbutz .02 .10 .01 
Israeli Society 47 .69 .52 
USA 400 580?) 36 
Sweden 45 78 54 
Denmark 49 .72 59 
Sources: 


For Israeli Society. Kraus 1976: 169. 
For the U S A.: (1) Curtis-& Jackson 1977: 52 
(2) Hollingshead & Redlich 1972: 70. 
For Sweden and Denmark: Pontinen & Uusitalo 1975: 328 


The gap between the levels of status crystalization in kibbutz and 
other societies is so outstanding that no divergence in measurement 
can explain it away. 
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DISCUSSION 


One of the major problems confronting anyone who wishes to 
evaluate the kibbutz as a ‘venture in utopia’ is the ‘half full half 
empty’ dilemma. It is fairly obvious that the ideal of absolute equality 
in all dimensions of life has not been realized in the kibbutz society. 
On the other hand the kibbutz remains egalitarian relative to other 
life styles: the gaps between amounts of resource alloted to different 
individuals are still smaller than elsewhere. 

How do these facts relate to the issue of the functional imperative of 
inequality? Should one conclude, as Eva Rosenfeld did thirty years 
ago (1951), that stratification emerges gradually even in a ‘classless’ 
society? Or may equality still be considered an attainable goal? While 
our study does not lead to a clear-cut verdict, a finer differentiation 
between various resources and patterns of their allocation may 
narrow the margins of dispute among kibbutz investigators and 
simultaneously widen our conception of possible varieties in social 
stratification. 

It has been shown that equality is realized to different degrees 
according to the specific resources under study. The allocation of 
power and (occupational) prestige are more differentiated than the 
distribution of material goods (= consumption). This situation 
prevails not only on the perceptual but also on the attitudinal level. A 
majority of the respondents agree that influence ought to be allocated 
according to the individual’s contribution to society, while almost the 
entire sample opted for one of the egalitarian patterns (equal 
quantities or ‘according to individual need’), when asked about the 
allocation of material goods. 

It should be noted that various basic commodities (health, 
children’s education and in many communities also public transpor- 
tation) are in fact allocated according to needs. Nevertheless about 
half of our respondents interpreted ‘equality’ in the more tangible way 
and opted for equal quantities. To our mind this is not due to lack of 
ideological sophistication but rather a result of long experience: with 
regard to several categories of consumption (clothing, leather, 
furniture) it is hard to assess individual needs in a valid fashion. 

The analysis can be advanced beyond this point by the assumption 
that structural inequality (or stratification) does not imply diverse 
allocation of one or more resources only, but also the emergence of 
crystalized individual statuses as well as social strata. This may 
happen only through a process of transformation of resources at the 
individual’s disposal, which leads to a ‘clustering’, that is those who 
rank high on one resource are able to improve their position with 
regard to other resources as well. The result of these processes is the 
emergence of a structural basis for social inequality, strata based on a 
variety of common interest and a shared style of life. Our data shows — 
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that such a crystalization of strata did not happen in the kibbutz. 
More specifically, the allocation of prestige and power were found not 
to be associated with the distribution of material goods. Income or its 
equivalents do not function as a reinforcement of occupational 
achievements. Some modest differentiation in power and prestige 
seem to be a sufficient incentive to keep a modern industrialized and 
rather efficient economy running. It should be noted, however, that 
under these conditions of structural equality many of the most active 
and responsible kibbutz members (namely the ‘branch managers’ 
who run the orchards, poultry, industrial plants, etc.) may experience 
a sense of inequity. They feel under-rewarded: considering their 
investment of time, effort and talent (Yuchtman, 1972). Thus despite 
economic achievements some price in terms of equity is paid for the 
maintenance of structural equality. These conclusions are not in total 
disagreement with the Davis-Moore theory, nor with Wrong’s 
stipulation: our findings imply that some minimal level of differentiation 
in the reward system is in fact a functional necessity even for a 
communal society which is highly committed to an egalitarian 
ideology. On the other hand if the functional approach to stratification 
intended to regard the type of structural inequality existing in modern 
capitalist societies as an imperative to modernization, efficiency and 
affluence then this conception is indeed challenged by the continuity 
and success of the kibbutz. 
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NOTES 


* The authors are indebted to Pro- 
fessors E. Ya’ar and M. Rosner for their 
helpful comments on an earlier draft of 


this paper. 
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Appraising Goffman 


ABSTRACT 


This article is an attempt to evaluate the contribution of the late 
Erving Goffman to the field of Sociology. In doing so I have 
attempted to document some of the main commentaries upon 
Goffman’s work — especially those of A. Dawe and A. W. 
Gouldner — and to evaluate their validity. This paper is presented 
within the framework of a general overview of Goffman’s work and 
an elaboration of some of the salient themes within it. The intention 
of the author is to free Goffman from some of the crude 
overgeneralizations that his colleagues have used in evaluating his 
writings. In particular, I have attempted to show, in general terms, 
how Goffman’s work is sensitive to ‘structural’ as well as 
‘situational’ concerns and also to class, hierarchy and power. It is 
argued that Goffman’s importance has been underestimated. 


Within academic circles Erving Goffman has received a somewhat 
mixed reception. It is a curious thing that while among graduate and 
undergraduate students his following is fairly large, among older, 
more established faculty he is not taken very seriously. It is also, as 
Posner notes,! apparent that the seeming lack of interest in Goffman 
among his peer:group is more than accidental; more likely it is 
intentional. While he has produced paperback after paperback of 
overwhelming success the reviews of his work in academic journals 
are scarce — although since his death there has been a marked 
increase in interest. On the other hand, his work has been reviewed in 
the New York Times Review of Books (August 1975) and Time (January 
1969); no small accomplishment for an academic. Those who 
comment on his work read a variety of antithetical interpretations into 
it. Some view him as a political radical, others view him as a middle- 
class conservative, while others view him as apolitical. 

In this paper I want to review some of the main criticisms levelled 
at Goffman along with some of his admirers’ comments. It will be 
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necessary to give more detailed consideration to his critics than to his 
advocates. This is because I want to show some of the limitations in 
these criticisms, which I hope will serve to present him in a truer light 
freed from crude generalizations. 

Erving Goffman in his lifetime* was the major exponent of the 
dramaturgical approach. While obtaining two graduate degrees from 
the University of Chicago, in one of its most productive periods, he 
gained exposure to H. G. Blumer, E. C. Hughes, L. Wirth and W. L. 
Warner and through them to the influential ideas of Mead, Durkheim 
and Simmel. 

Goffman’s early work drew on a wealth of field work (including his 
own)? on occupations, stratification and organizations, which he 
united with his own special insights into the subjectivity of the 
individual actor. Goffman along with Garfinkel, Homans et al., 
departs radically from the mainstream sociological tradition. Goffman’s 
work is discussed as a protean sociology of the common man in mass 
society. Substantively, stylistically and metaphorically, his writings 
capture the changing tone of American life. His conceptual approach, 
his use of metaphor and a literary method all contribute to the 
resonance of his work and to its essential ambiguity. Goffman’s 
changing view of everyday life indicates, as Manning points out,* that 
his abiding concern is with the problems of justice, power and civility. 

To many commentators, Goffman’s scheme of imagery suggests a 
sordid, disenchanting view of humans and their society, one marked 
by both deceit and despair. It is contended that this view celebrates 
the subordination of reality to appearance, of gemeinschaft to pseudo- 
gemeinschaft, of morality to opportunism. Thus commentators refer to 
Goffman’s views of the human being as ‘an amoral merchant of 
morality’, or as a ‘detached, rational impression manager’ and the self 
‘as pure commodity’. Cuzzort, for example, scores the conceptions of 
‘humanity as the big con’, the ‘reduction of humanity to an act or 
performance’, the ‘“phony” element in all social performances’ and 
‘man as role player and manipulator of props, costumes, gestures and 
words'.? Goffman’s work, however, anything but a trivial or cynical 
exercise, shows just how fragile any social order is and reveals to us 
the potential horror in a society where the appearance of civility is just 
that. As Goffman notes as performers we are ‘merchants of morality’. 
Goffman’s writings contain a complex set of concepts relevant to the 
analysis of civility as well as a detailed depiction of the perplexing 
problems facing persons seeking self affirmation in mass society. 

Perhaps one of Goffman’s most widely read books is The Presentation 
of Self in Everyday Life This is currently available in ten different 
languages (with Chinese and Hungarian among them), has been in 
almost continuous print and sold over half a million copies. Few 
sociologists have not read some of his work, indeed his writings are 
often the only contact with sociology that anthropologists, penologists, 
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psychologists, psychiatrists, criminologists and other social scientists 
have ever had. It is in this book that he outlines some of the basic 
themes of social life that permeate his later work. He begins to sketch 
out the complex art of impression management. While many of 
Goffman’s works appear unsystematic in that various book chapters 
are not always directly related to each other, his analyses present a 
coherent view of the social world. This world view (Weltanschauung) is 
a dramaturgical one which is related to the notion that we live by 
inference, or as Mead would say: ‘social life is lived chiefly in the 
imagination’. Goffman states 


I assume that when an individual appears before others he will 
have many motives for trying to control the impression they receive 
of the situation. This report is concerned with some of the common 
techniques that persons employ to sustain such impressions and 
with the common contingencies associated with the employment of 
these techniques . . . I shall be concerned only with the participants’ 
dramaturgical problems of presenting the activity before others." 


Some critics have attacked Goffman by questioning his notion of the 
functional necessity of ‘performances’ in the maintenance of social 
order.? In their view, the increasing formality of modern interpersonal 
relationships and the erosion of rank in contemporary American 
Society raise doubts about the degree to which such rituals are 
essential to social life. In any event, there appears to be good reason 
for doubting the ubiquity of cool, calculating impression management 
in human affairs. Despite this criticism Collins and Makowsky are 
ardent admirers of Goffman’s work. 

An intensive critique of Goffman’s approach appears in a review, 
by Blumer!? of Relations in Public.'' Blumer, while commending both 
the book and Goffman’s work in general, discusses certain important 
weaknesses in the approach. It should be noted here that H. G. 
Blumer is probably the best known contemporary exponent of 
symbolic interactionism in its Chicago School form and this is 
relevant to those who equate Goffman too readily with symbolic 
interactionism in general and the Chicago School in particular. 

The weaknesses Blumer finds 


stem from the narrowly constructed area of human group life that 
he stakes out for study. He has limited the area of face-to-face 
association with a corresponding exclusion of the vast sum of 
human activity falling outside such association. Further he 

' confined the study of face-to-face association to the interplay of 
personal positioning at the cost of ignoring what the participants 
are doing.!? 


That is to say, the dramaturgical approach ignores the macrocosm 
within which its micro-level concerns are imbedded. Similarly, the 
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approach overlooks the actual substantive content of human encounters 
in its concern exclusively with the expressive forms of the encounters. 
The resultant image of the human condition is a partial, truncated 
one. Blumer also argues that without minimizing the fact that human 
beings in one another’s presence are sensitive to how they are being 
regarded, it is far-fetched to assume that this form of self-awareness 
constitutes the major concern of individuals in handling themselves. 
Blumer further criticizes this individualistic model and in doing so he 
seems to miss the emphasis Goffman has laid upon teamwork, 
collusion, etc. 

First, to argue that Goffman ignores the macrocosm within which 
micro-level concerns are imbedded is, I think, wholly incorrect. In 
Goffman’s early writings there appear to be two basic substantive 
areas of concern. One is the study of the Encounter: the other is 
perhaps less obvious — the study of Self in Society. Goffman’s work, 
like that of Simmel, Mauss and Durkheim, is an attempt to bridge 
situations and structures: his rendition of dramaturgical analysis 
interdigitates humanly-defined situations and rules in relation to 
social structure. Goffman draws from Simmel and Mauss a concern 
for the forms of human relationships, the symbolic cloaks within 
which we wrap ourselves. But his concern for what he sees as the man 
underneath or behind these cloaks, leads him to explicate concerns 
most associated with continental thinkers such as Kierkegaard, 
Husserl, and Sartre; matters of mood, expressions, feelings, passion. 
It is precisely this element which is lacking in Mead’s rationalistic 
social-psychological framework and it is this focus on expression as a 
sole concern which Blumer is criticizing. But this is not his sole 
concern. This concern sets him apart from the Chicago School in 
some respects, but his analysis of existentialist concerns is mediated 
by the concept of situated, setting specific conduct. In doing so he has 
occasionally immersed the situation in personal moods as in Stigma’? 
and other times, in Behaviour in Public Places!* and in Relations in Public 
to a lesser degree, he has immersed the self, His focus continued to be 
the interactional context as reflexively revealed in exchanges. Goffman is 
not the existentialist supreme, as mentioned above, he attends to the 
primary quality of the situation as a structural entity. Goffman 
developed an elaborate collection of categories and properties 
pertaining to the encounter and we find Goffman posing the 
Hobbesian problem of social order. But instead of asking how society 
in general is possible, he asks: how is sustained social interaction 
possible? How are encounters possible and how are they maintained? 
Goffman springs from a British tradition of social-anthropology with 
its concern for ritual, symbols and deference. In this respect Goffman 
seems to be influenced by Raddiffe-Brown.? The Durkheimian 
concern for ritual tends to dovetail into a reference to functional rules 
of social order, which are pushed little further than to provide a 
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rationale for an elaborate taxonomy of features of everyday life 
interaction. How people come on in conversation and their appearance 
is usually legitimate and institutionalized. Being legitimate means it is 
normative, being institutionalized means that it is part of the cultural 
apparatus of society; people act in specific ways because of some 
hidden social constraint to do so. Society and its collective conscience, 
then, is not a big balloon in the sky, it is a deep, complex, moral 
arrangement in our everyday encounters, to help each other stage our 
personal realities. Much of Goffman’s work undertakes to interpret 
everyday life as a ‘ritual order’ in which societies’ central beliefs about 
the rights and character of persons are reaffirmed and revealed. This 
is strikingly similar to Durkheim’s notion of religious rituals. 

The point I am trying to stress is that Goffman does attend to the 
way in which the macrocosm impinges upon the micro-level concerns 
he is said to be solely focusing on. He observes how norms, external 
and internal resources and culture influence face-to-face interaction, 
that is to say, he attends to the contextual constraints upon face-to- 
face interaction. Blumer seems to miss this point completely. Also to 
argue that Goffman overlooks the actual substantive content of 
human encounters is again, in my view, wrong. For example in On 
Cooling the Mark Out: Some Aspects of Adaptation to Failure, Goffman 
addresses the loss of a role which involves humiliation for the person 
deprived. Goffman analyses ways in which persons are cooled out and 
things that can happen if a person refuses to be cooled. In doing this 
he lists six common ways in which individuals are cooled out and four 
possible lines of action are offered as ways the mark can act if he 
refuses to be cooled. This addresses the actual substantive content of 
that particular human encounter. Goffman’s book Asylums certainly 
addresses the actual substantive content of human encounters and the 
impact they can have not only on a person’s sense of self identity but 
on his whole life style. Also Frame Analysis!" focuses specifically upon 
the content of the interaction as it is experienced by the participants in 
the encounter, through the use of certain predetermined frames of 
reference. Many more examples could be found. 

Alan Dawe claims that Goffman has become increasingly conservative 


he is on the side of the system. The underworld was fine so long as 
it remained the underworld, but now it has broken through the 
system to become the top world, creating a chaos he can no longer 
joke about.!? 


Dawe begins his review with the criticism that Goffman's works are 
repetitive, ‘As the corpus grows, each new volume prompts the feeling 
that we have been here before, many times and this time, perhaps 
once too often'.? Dawe also claims that Goffman is losing his sense of 
humour ‘The jokes, the wit, the jesting disappear’.*? A section of 


Dawe's critique is worth full quotation. Having argued that Goffman's 
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work displays a thematic tension by being both system and anti- 
system oriented, he states 


It could be said that this thematic tension expresses the real 
existential dilemma confronting human action in the world and, 
therefore, the theoretical definition and analysis of that action. In 
Goffman’s work, however, the tension is more apparent than real. 
On the one hand, he depicts the attempts of human beings to 
control their situation in terms of their self-conceptions, in face of a 
dominating social system. But the pressure of that system is so 
great that their attempts can amount to nothing more than public 
performance and personal concealment. So, on the other hand, his 
sociology also provides continual witness to his acceptance of the 
inevitability of externally imposed order. Hence its omission of an 
essential constituent of the dilemma and of an adequate theoretical 
reflection of it — a serious concept of action and of an active, 
purposive, human agent. The only alternative open to Goffman’s 
actors is psychic withdrawal; the dilemma is thus removed 
altogether from the sphere of the social. Even here, Goffman’s 
position is far from clear, for his accounts of the self are constantly 
shifting. At times he seems to posit a distinctive self, a kind of 
Meadian ‘I’, resisting total incorporation into the social by means 
of the distancing process. At other times, he seems to posit the self 
as an entity entirely derived from and dependent on the social, thus 
collapsing the distinction — and the opposition — between the 
individual and the social upon which much of this work appears to 
rest. 


Whilst Dawe’s criticisms are valid, I feel his comment regarding 
Goffman’s concept of the self shows a misunderstanding of it. 

Lofland has pointed out that Goffman develops a threefold 
conceptualization of the self.?? There is the ‘official self called also the 
‘situated self, the ‘virtual self in context’, ‘character’ and ‘face’. These 
various names refer to the selves as located and contained in the social 
situation. This official self is conceived as existing apart from persons, 
persons only perform or play them out. The theatrical model is the 
most obvious rendition of the official self. Underlying, or over against, 
this official self is a second conception of the self, called variously the 
‘self as performer’, ‘our all-too-human selves’ and ‘self as player’. The 
second self is always spoken of in contrast to the official self. As 
Goffman states there is 


A crucial discrepancy between our all-too-human selves and our 
socialized selves. As human beings, we are presumably creatures of 
variable impulse with moods and energies that change from one 
moment to the next. As characters put on for an audience, however, 
we must not be subject to ups and downs.” 
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The performing self is seen as a rather sullen, plodding being. He is, in 
his ‘back region’ moments an asocial creature who lapses into ‘silent 
irritability’. With reference to the official self, Goffman is clear that 
they reside in roles. The concern with official and performing selves is, 
of course, clearest and most explicit in Asylums or more generally ‘total 
institutions’. The papers on total institutions are documentations of 
the ways in which official selves are both attacked and laid on and of 
the ways in which performers deal with these assaults. 

Lofland believes that a third conception of the self creeps into 
Goffman’s discussion of official and performing selves, this implicit 
third notion is bound up with Goffman’s ontological perspective on 
human life and functioning. To assert continuing default from the 
official self as in ‘role distance’, ‘secondary adjustments’, etc., is to 
make assumptions about the nature of the creature doing the 
defaulting. At crucial concluding moments, Goffman suddenly 
becomes extra-sociological and asserts it to be the nature of humans to 
be recalcitrant. A third notion of the self is involved in his imagery of 
human kinds nature. It is this third notion which Goffman refers to as 
‘selfhood’ or ‘personal identity’. Out of the conflict between official 
selves laid on and the performing self comes the ‘sense of selfhood’, 
‘conception of one's self’, or ‘personal identity’. The idea of ‘selfhood’ 
is implicit when he says that ‘it is . . . against something that the self 
can emerge'.?* Further 


our sense of being a person can come from being drawn into a wider 
social unit: our sense of selfhood can arise through the little ways in 
which we resist the pull. Our status is backed by the solid buildings 
of the world, while our sense of personal identity often resides in the 
cracks.? 


It is via this third notion of self that Lofland is able to link the early 
work of Goffman up with existentialism, particularly the variety 
propounded by Sartre. Such congruences make it possible to argue 
that the early work of Goffman represents, at least in part, an 
existentialist sociology. For Goffman, action is being: to engage in a 
particular type of activity is to be that kind of person, existence 
precedes essence (ontology). On this Goffman and Sartre are 
inseparable. Whilst there is some merit in this, we should always be 
aware that his abiding concern was with the ‘Interaction Order’ and 
so consequently headings like structuralist and existentialist — both 
of which have been applied to Goffman's work — must ultimately be 
seen as ‘means’ serving some higher goal for Goffman. This goal being 
namely 


to promote the acceptance of this face-to-face domain as an 
analytically viable one — a domain which might be titled . . . the 
interaction order — a domain whose preferred method of study is 
microanalysis.?9 
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The purpose of this rather long detour from Dawe’s original 
criticism of Goffman’s confused and contradictory conceptions of the 
self, is to point out that Goffman’s conceptualization of the self is 
threefold. Dawe seems to see these shifting conceptions as ‘far from 
clear’, and believes this negates the validity of Goffman’s work. 
However, these conceptions are complementary and together cover all 
aspects of the self. Just as Mead posited the ‘P and the ‘me’ Goffman 
develops a threefold classification. One concept does not necessarily 
negate the other as Dawe believes, rather they are all components of 
that complex concept called the ‘self. Seen in this light Dawe's 
negative comment is unnecessary. 

Dawe's characterization of Goffman's changing dramaturgical 
model appears to have no basis. Dawe exaggerates and in doing so he 
begins to reveal to us why Goffman is so unpopular among his 
colleagues: “The controlling image is no longer that of social 
gamesman and bis victim, it is that of predator and prey'.? Though 
Dawe and others frequently appear to be criticizing Goffman's 
methodology, theory and style, it may better be argued that they don’t 
like his view of the universe and what’s worse, his effectiveness in 
convincing others that it is correct. Dawe implies as much when he 
states 


of course, there is a germ of truth in all this, or we should not 
experience that uncomfortable recognition of our own public 
behaviour and displays when reading Goffman.?? 


Goffman's switch to ‘predator and prey’, as Dawe argues, is also 
emphasized by Peter Manning who even titled his work The Decline of 
Civility? an article in which he uses such hyperboles as ‘terror’, 
‘dread’ and ‘horror’. He agrees with Dawe that Relations in Public is 
significantly more terrorizing than his previous works, as does 
Randall Collins.?? 

In their chapter on Goffman in The Discovery of Society,?! Collins and 
Makowsky are of two minds about Goffman’s political stance. In one 
part they view Goffman as a political radical, in another section they 
accuse him of promoting the status quo. On this point I am reminded 
of an anecdote I read about Goffman by Gary Marx.?? Marx states, 
concerning his early days as a student within one of Goffman’s classes 


At the end of the last class session a black student said ‘this is all 
very interesting Professor Goffman but what’s the use of it for 
changing the conditions you describe? Goffman was visibly 
shaken. He stood up, slammed shut the book he had open on the 
desk and said ‘I’m not in that business’ and stormed out of the 
room. 


Also Marx notes 


A student named Linton was also in the class. When Goffman read 
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down the class list and saw Linton he said something to the effect of 
‘a fine name’, recalling the famous anthropologist, he next read my 
last name and judiciously said nothing, at which point the class 
laughed.?? 


I think it fair to say that Goffman can be placed toward the 
conservative end of the political continuum. However, despite 
Goffman's rebuff of the black student's request for commitment he did 
embrace some aspects of the 'students revolt and this seems to 
highlight an ambivalence in Goffman as a social critic. 

At the same time that Goffman attracted a devout cult-like 
following, he also acquired numerous negative labels, the mildest of 
which is conservative. He is often regarded as unjustly attributing 
mercenary, offensive qualities and motives to his fellow man. At best 
he is seen as a pessimist and a cynic. However, there is at least a 
consensus about one thing; the picture Goffman paints of mankind 
and society is not a very pretty one, nor is it an issue which seems to 
concern him. This factor alone makes him very unpopular among 
many of his colleagues, who believe that it is the obligation of 
sociologists to right the wrongs of the social system they study, or at 
least to pay lip service to the liberal egalitarian myth. 

Goffman's work has a unique style within sociology, which 
functions to make it appealing. As Lofland notes,** the Goffmanesque 
touch is achieved by what Kenneth Burke has called *perspective by 
incongruity’.°° This is the trick of taking a word usually applied in one 
setting and transferring it to another setting. Thus it is a ‘perspective 
by incongruity since it is established by violating the proprieties of 
the word or model in its previous linkages. It is practised in two forms: 
first by sprinkling the text with incongruous phrases and second by 
applying an entire model to a phenomenon to achieve a new 
perspective. An example of an incongruous phrase being: “The dead 
are sorted but not segregated and continue to walk among the 
living'.?é An example of the incongruous model being, the theatre: 
social life is viewed in terms of performers and teams utilizing front 
and back regions to foster an impression on an audience. Persons are 
seen as performers of characters." By looking at the familiar through 
a new set of concepts the taken for granted becomes problematic. This 
is a powerful tool of analysis, but it also adds to the literary flair of 
Goffman's writings and attracts a wide audience. His writing excites 
the reader and indeed some people have gone as far as to call Goffman 
the ‘Kafka of our times'.?? 

However, Goffman seems, on reflection, to get a better reception in 
fields outside sociology. These include the above-mentioned literary 
circles, but also philosophy. Philosopliers have used Goffman's mode 
of analysis as a general model of social science explanation,” or have 
seen it as the most promising sociological attempt to understand the 
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contextual nature of explanations of human conduct. Goffman’s 
writings are also drawn on in such diverse fields as game theory, 
linguistics (through his book Forms of Talk*'), communiction theory, 
psychiatry and political science. 

I want now to focus on one final, rather trenchant, critique of 
Goffman’s work coming from Alvin Gouldner.* It is important to 
consider this critique because it is frequently cited as a means of 
dismissing Goffman's work as trivial or marginal. Gouldner elaborates 
upon several interrelated sources of the dramaturgical metaphor. He 
points out that modern men and women are likely to be functionaries 
or clients of large-scale bureaucratic organizations over which they 
have little influence. This being the case, Goffman pays little attention 
to the efforts of people to alter the structure of such organizations. 
Further, in such organizations individuals tend to become readily 
interchangeable units whose sense of social worth and power is 
consequently impaired. Lacking impact on the organizational structure 
and its functioning, they bend their efforts to the management of 
impressions that will maintain or enhance status. The newer, salaried 
middle classes are those directly vulnerable to the above conditions. 
Gouldner characterizes Goffman’s dramaturgy as 


a revealing symptom of the latest phase in the long-term tension 

between the middle class’s orientation to morality and its concern 

with utility.? 
Constrained: by the new exigencies, their faith in both utility and 
morality seriously undermined, the new middle class endeavours to 
‘fix its perspective in aesthetic standards, in the appearance of 
things’.** Gouldner suggests that Goffman focuses upon the episodic 
or situational, upon micro-analysis or brief encounters, without 
reference to historical circumstances or institutional frameworks.*? 
This feature of Goffman's imagery is, of course, common to all 
varieties of contemporary symbolic interactionism. That is to say, for 
Gouldner, Goffman displays an ahistorical and an astructural bias. 
States Gouldner 


It [Goffman’s work] is a social theory that dwells upon the episodic 
and sees life only as it is lived in a narrow interpersonal 
circumference, ahistorical and non-institutional, an existence 
beyond history and society and one which comes alive only in the 
fluid transient *encounter'.*é 


Political consequences attach to such a conception of human nature 
and the social order 


A 
Goffman’s rejection of hierarchy often expresses itself as an 
avoidance of social stratification and of the importance of power 
differences, even for concerns that are central to him, thus, it entails 
an accommodation to existent power arrangements.*? 
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The point Gouldner is making here is a frequently-voiced and quite 
elementary one: ignoring the structure simply aids in its perpetuation. 
Goffman then, rather than having a generic theory of human selfhood 
and behaviour, has a theory whose -appeal is restricted to people 
caught in the throes of a seemingly inflexible bureaucratic structure 
whose ultimate victory over them, they, as does Goffman apparently, 
readily, if not eagerly, concede. Goffman’s dramaturgical perspective 
deals primarily with those ‘secondary adjustments’ which people 
make to ’the overpowering social structures that they feel must be 
taken as given.*® For Gouldner 


a dramaturgical model is an accommodation congenial only to 
those who are willing to accept the basic allocations of existent 
master institutions, for it is an invitation to a ‘side game’. 


Gouldner here points to a seeming paradox: whilst Goffman's work is 
rooted in the social action paradigm he lacks an adequate theory of 
social action or agency which accounts for man's ability to change his 
environment. Gouldner believes that in the world of Goffman, the 
value of human beings lies not in their energies, abilities, or even good 
works, but in mere appearances. Apparently Goffman's world is not 
the world of the Protestant Ethic character, the old, or classical 
bourgeois. However, Gouldner believes Goffman has not totally 
abandoned the world of the bourgeois but merely ‘entered deep into 
the world of the new bourgeois’. In fact, ‘Goffman’s dramaturgy is an 
obituary for the old bourgeois virtues and a celebration of the new 
ones.” The new middle class no longer subscribes to the Protestant 
Ethic dictates of success via hard work. States Gouldner 


There is a keen sense of the irrationality of the relationship between 
individual achievement and the magnitude of reward, between 
actual contribution and social reputation.?! 


Goffman, Gouldner believes, recognizes, at least implicitly, that 
people are rewarded by their contribution not to production but to 
exchange. Goffman appears to be applauding this state of affairs. The 
Presentation of Self in Everyday Life is a new and reverse doctrine of 
utilitarianism, Goffman and his fellow dramaturgists are twentieth 
century J. Benthams, arguing in defense of the natural right to deceive 
one's neighbour. 

For Gouldner, if one reads Goffman closely enough, he is telling 
actors how to become a success within the structure of the 
bureaucratic behemoth. This work is a semi-sociological ‘Rules of 
Order’ for uptight petty bureaucrats. According to Gouldner, this 
dramaturgical model ‘Invites us to carve a slice out of time, history 
and society, rather than to attempt to organize and make manageable 
the larger whole’.°? In short, the dramaturgical model of Goffman's 
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beseeches us to act natural, to deceive both self and others while 
paying homage to the great bureaucracy. 
States Fletcher 


Goffman’s organization lacks a dynamic that would allow for, or 
bring about, change. While the organization has the power to 
transform selves, it is apparently unaffected by those persons who 
constitute its human fabric.? 


This model of bureaucracy is precisely what channels Goffman into 
his overriding concern with mere 'secondary adjustments'. 

Several basic criticisms of interactionism are pertinent when 
discussing Goffman's work, namely, that as suggested above it is 
ahistorical, non-economic, culturally limited and ideologically biased, 
has a limited view of social power and paints an odd picture of social 
reality. Many of these comments collapse into, can easily be 
subsumed under, or are simply different manifestations of, a more 
general criticism, namely, that symbolic interactionism lacks a proper 
appreciation of social organization and social structure. This, of 
course, is simply another way of stating that interactionism may have 
an astructural or microscopic bias and that a perspective with an 
astructural biàs is one that by definition will tend to be non-economic, 
ahistorical and with reference to power and politics: apolitical. 

À final problem in Goffman's work is the prolific invention of mini- 
concepts to which Lofland credits (or blames) the 'conceptually 
impoverished symbolic interactionist tradition at the University of 
Chicago in the later forties and early fifties’.°* 

Without going into great detail, I want to raise a few points in 
relation to these criticisms. These points are not intended to absolve 
Goffman from blame, but they are useful in questioning some of the 
sweeping generalizations found in the work of many of his critics, 
especially Gouldner. 

First, Goffman is not blind to his conservative approach. He states 


Of course, it can be argued that to focus on the nature of personal 
experiencing — with the implication this can have for giving 
equally serious consideration to all matters that might momentarily 
concern the individual — is itself a standpoint with marked 
political implications, and that these are conservative ones... . I 
think that is true.” 


Second, as Gonos states,?? not often noted is the fact that Goffman's 
sociology has always been an extremely class conscious one. Through- 
out it demonstrates a preoccupation with symbols of class status? and 
relations between those of different rank. Especially in its early work, 
factors of class and status figure as primary determinants in the social 
interactions portrayed. As I have mentioned, Goffman's work drew on 
a wealth of fieldwork (including his own) on occupations, stratification 
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and organizations. Moreover, his model, as Collins notes,?? links up 
the dynamics of individual behaviour with the structures of stratification 
and organizations, seen in terms of deference upholding hierarchies of 
privileged backstages. This is a powerful achievement, it links ritual 
to the exercise of power and opens the way to seeing the conditions 
that divide up society into multiple realities. Goffman's sociology 
defines class as ‘discrete or discontinuous levels of prestige and 
privilege’.°° The rising and falling classes are the new and old middle 
classes. The decline and virtual dissolution of the old middle class — 
its once independent entrepreneurs drawn into employee status — 
and its groping for new symbols of status to replace lost ones, is as 
important a factor in the formation of Goffman's sociology as the 
simultaneous expansion of the new middle class that threatened it. 

Goffman’s treatment of power is almost entirely implicit. Mary 
Rogers™ believes that Goffman conceives of power as a potential or 
capacity comprised of resources, importantly including infra-resources. 
The intended activation or invocation of one’s resources is influence, 
an interactional phenomenon. Conformity to a given person’s or 
group’s preferences in the absence of direct influence is the empirical 
referent of control. Rogers carefully exhumes Goffman’s elaboration of 
this basic conceptualization through his attention to 


(i) key resources in middle-class American society (e.g. access 
and information): 
(ii) specific strategies of influence (e.g. misrepresentation, sanc- 
tioning): and 
(iii) those phenomena which tend to generate behaviour conducive 
to the interests of the powerful vis-à-vis their effects on 
perceptions and beliefs (e.g. labels and ideologies). 


Thus within his dramaturgical framework Goffman offers a rather far- 
reaching, intentionality based commentary on power and related 
phenomena. 

With reference to social structure, Goffman acknowledges that 
social structures set the effectiveness parameters on individual’s 
degrees of felt self-determination and on their range of effectively 
available modes of maintaining face: self-image and social structure 
are complexly and dynamically intertwined, as the notion of ‘moral 
career’ so aptly suggested in Asylums. Goffman’s work points, then, to 
the crucial significance of social structure with reference to both face 
and the felt self-determination necessary to its maintenance. More- 
over he is clearly sensitive to the unequal distribution of opportunities 
for face-maintenance as well as the ways in which social-structural 
factors render problematic the sense of self-determination through 
pressures towards conformity. In terms of organizations, Goffman 
emphasizes that ‘institutional arrangements . . . delineate the personal 
prerogatives of a member"?! More pointedly, he indicates that formal 
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organizations involve an allocation of character and being, just as 
thoroughly as they involve a distribution of duties and rewards.’ 
Moreover, the mechanisms by which such allocations are accomplished 
include not only the propagation of organizational ideologies but also 
the actions of organizational superordinates towards their subordinates 
which expresses a conception of them. From Goffman's viewpoint, 
then, the hierarchical structure of formal organizations has profound 
implications. Goffman is also aware of the limitations of his approach 
and indicates that the dramaturgical perspective is but one of five 
perspectives which are useful in elucidating the nature of social 
orders. Thus Goffman’s use of the dramaturgical perspective offers 
insights which are also relevant to the technical, political, structural 
and cultural perspectives on social life. 

Having sketched out the above points I want now to evaluate 
Gouldner's critique. First, it seems fairly clear that Goffman does not 
describe actors as if they were unattached to an institutional 
structure, even though he does not attend to any specific type(s) of 
institution in great detail. Goffman's strategy is rather to indicate the 
determinative and general influences of social orders, including public 
order and social establishments on behaviour in everyday life. On the 
other hand Gouldner's contention about the ahistorical character of 
Goffman's analyses seems generally valid. Goffman does however, as 
we would expect, deal with the micro-level historical factors, 
particularly biography and past experiences with given others, as 
conditioning both the behaviour and effective options of individuals. 

Second, Gouldner's insistence that Goffman offers no ‘metaphysics 
of hierarchy’ seems significantly inappropriate. Goffman has paid 
considerable and explicit attention to the hierarchical arrangements 
which crucially differentiate individual’s prerogatives regarding face, 
as well as their amounts of power, autonomy and privacy — e.g. in 
Symbols of Class Status, Asylums and The Arrangement Between the Sexes. 
In addition he has stressed the fundamentally dramaturgical nature of 
such differences, thereby providing grounds for a processual approach 
to hierarchies as they shape everyday life. Goffman then, is not quite 
the blinkered microanalyst who ignores the importance of the 
macrosocial — as Gouldner et al. would have us believe. Indeed 
Goffman states towards the end of his Presidential Address (President 
of the American Sociological Association (1981—82) ) 


In general, then (and qualifications apart) what one finds in 
modern societies at least, is a non exclusive linkage — a ‘loose 
coupling! — between interactional practices and social structures, 
a collapsing of strata and structures into broader categories, the 
categories themselves not corresponding one-to-one to anything in 
the structural world, a gearing as it were of various structures into 
interactional cogs, or if you will, a set of transformation rules (c.f. 
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Encounters£9), or a membrane selecting how various externally 
relevant social distinctions will be managed within the interaction.®’ 


Finally, it seems rather clear that Goffman does imply a great deal 
not only about power but, also about influence and that he explicitly 
treats the fundamental nature and effects of control. We can see then 
that whilst not wholly wrong, many of Gouldner’s criticisms are 
misplaced. Gouldner’s criticisms of Goffman’s treatment of power 
reflect presuppositions as to how power, hierarchy and related 
matters should be conceptualized and analysed. 

Before going on to briefly detail some of Goffman’s many 
favourable reviews, one issue needs to be raised. This concerns the 
degree to which Goffman’s works, especially his later writings, fall 
into the symbolic interactionist or the structuralist camp. Whilst a 
detailed discussion is beyond the scope of a general appraisal of 
Erving Goffman’s work, I need to briefly touch on this topic. 

Gonos believes that it is correct to view the body of Goffman’s work. 
‘ag an American variant of contemporary structuralism. . . . 
abandoning the common misunderstanding that makes of Goffman a 
symbolic interactionist.$? Gonos believes that it is in Frame Analysis 
that Goffman most consistently takes the structuralist position. Gonos 
takes the concept of ‘situation’ and ‘frame’ as representing opposing 
paradigms that are currently engaged in the study of everyday life.. 
‘Situation’ having interactionist concerns, ‘frame’ having structuralist 
implications. This structuralist orientation is central in Frame Analysis 
for Gonos, where Goffman is concerned with the experiential modes to 
which we make reference when seeking to establish what is going on in 
the world. By the term ‘frame’, Goffman means the principles of 
organization which govern events and our subjective involvement in 
them. These ‘frames’ of reference are something cognition arrives at 
not something it created. The various frames Goffman outlines, taken 
together constitute a delimited set of organizational principles to 
which we refer when we seek an answer to the question ‘what is it 
that’s going on here?’ The traditional claim that there was a certain 
heuristic value in treating particular social arrangements as a ritual? 
a drama," or a game’! has been replaced by the considerably 
stronger claim that these models may not only constitute modes by 
which experience can be organized, but that this possibility forms the 
basis for a general theory of the organization of all experience. 
Goffman claims that the frameworks which organize our experience 
are something more than just a matter of mind and he implies that 
they are structures which are somehow prior to events themselves. 
Goffman, Gonos believes, places emphasis upon what can be termed 
‘frame-as-structure’, as distinct from the more interactionist “frame in 
use’’* — I frame my experiences, but the structure of frame is prior to 
my experiences. That is to say, Goffman’s use of the concept ‘frame’ 
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shows up an element of formal regularity in everyday life, which is 
determined by an abstract set of rules embedded at a deep level. This 
enables Gonos to claim that Goffman should properly be seen as a 
structuralist. 

However, whilst a valid interpretation, ‘frame’ is the only frame- 
analytic concept to which Gonos refers and this invites over- 
simplification. Account should be taken of the fact that the vocabulary 
of ‘frame’, ‘frame’ itself, ‘keying’, ‘transformation’, ‘fabrication’, is 
systematically ambiguous between the passive and structured, on the 
one hand, and the active and structuring on the other — experiences 
are framed but I frame my experiences. Goffman's treatment of reality 
is perhaps more usefully classified in terms of its systematic ambiguity 
between a view of 'frame-as-structure' and 'frame-in-use'. This is 
more akin to a sophisticated interactionist perspective, although to 
deny structural elements in his work is naive and unnecessary. His 
concern with structure is developed further in his analysis of The 
Arrangement Between the Sexes, and his treatment of language in Forms of 
Talk. It is also interesting to note that in Frame Analysis Goffman cites 
William James, W. I. Thomas and Alfred Schutz as sources of his 
basic conceptualization of elementary intersubjective life. 

I would now like to finally turn my attention to the more favourable 
reviews of Goffman's work. In reaction to his work reviewers have 
frequently employed such phrases as ‘insightful sensitive observer’, 
‘stylistic elegance’, ‘brilliant, provocative’, ‘witty and graceful writing’, 
‘weird but brilliant light on the way we live now’ and so on. 

Messinger et al.’? rescues Goffman from some of his critics, by 
arguing that the dramaturgical analyst does not consider the 
theatrical model as representing his subjects’ view of the world. The 
dramaturgical frame of reference is, rather, a device used by the 
analyst to focus attention upon the effects of the actor's behaviour 
upon the perceptions of him/her by others. Whatever the actor's 
beliefs may be about what he/she is doing the dramaturgist attends to 
the impression the actor has upon others. This article was written in 
1962 and it is a useful yardstick for measuring Goffman's changing 
concerns. By this I mean that in Frame Analysis Goffman was 
specifically interested in the ‘actors beliefs . . . about what he/she is 
doing’. 

Duncan essays a heroic exercise in remedying the supposed 
deficiencies in Goffman’s work relating to theory, evidence, propositions, 
etc., presenting an inventory of 12 ‘axiomatic propositions’, 24 
‘theoretical propositions’ and 35 ‘methodological propositions'."* 

Brittan believes dramatic performances are a feature of all 
interaction, whether in preliterate or contemporary society. Humans, 
he contends, offer their audiences what they believe the audiences 
expect, trying to maximize the efficacy and power of their performances 
in order to maximize social cohesion. The Durkheimian roots of this 
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defense are axiomatic. Goffman’s version of interactionism has its 
admirers then, among these R. Collins and M. Makowsky are 
specially laudatory, perhaps extravagantly so. They applaud the 
dramaturgical perspective for making social behaviour ‘the central 
focus of attention, not in unrealistic laboratory situations, but in real- 
life encounters that make up the substance of society’, and they claim 
- that for the first time there opens up a real possibility of ‘sociology’s 
becoming a science — a precise and rigorous body of knowledge . . .’.”° 
Even Alan Dawe, one of Goffman’s most trenchant critics, begins 
his own critique with words of extraordinary praise for his methodical 
eye 
No living sociologist has uncovered more successfully the ritual 
significance of the seemingly insignificant styles and expressions of 
brief encounters, has so brilliantly generated ad hoc concepts, or 
analytical constructions, has made such illuminating documentary 
use of everyday materials, thereby revealing the descriptive and 
analytic poverty of allegedly more ‘scientific’ techniques of investi- 
gation, has employed participant — observation more creatively, 
nor drawn so richly on the intuition and empathy.”° 


P. Strong, in fact, sees Goffman's use of personal experience as data 
as a key characteristic of his work and style" and there is evidence to 
suggest that Goffman carried his method of analysis even into his own 
everyday interaction. 

As Daniels notes 


His interest in analyzing the elements in an interaction, even while 
in the midst of it, could be maddening to other actors in the setting 
with him. And his resolute refusal to play the games of social 

. manners often drove others into states of real fury. At the same time 
he could be kind, gentle and tenderhearted to those he knew and he 
was often wildly funny. During his time as an officer of the A.S.A., 
he made a real effort to transform himself from ‘enfant terrible’, to 
responsible statesperson.”® 


Friends who shared a skiing cabin with him spent many evenings 
watching television together 


We watched T.V. with him for many hours and he finally gets on 
your nerves. He wouldn’t let anything go by on that screen without 
some analysis and you finally say ‘enough is enough'.? 


But as a graduate school classmate and confidant for thirty years 
writes, there was ‘one part of himself that was never critical, sceptical 
or ironic. He was religious about sociological work’. 

Randall Collins states ‘Erving Goffman is potentially the most 
important sociological theorist to appear since World War IT?! In 
my view this is perhaps overstating the issue, but he certainly is an 
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important sociological figure and has not had the recognition he 
deserves. 

Even Blumer, whose criticisms have already been documented, 
states 


Erving Goffman has gained well-deserved recognition as an 
innovative scholar of high order. . . . His forte is the minute analysis 
of the social positioning of participants . . . with his gifts of sensitive 
perception, creative imagination and adroit conceptualization he 
can take an area of intimate human interplay which appears to us 
flat and humdrum and show it to be intricate, dynamic and 
dramatic.?? 

Marshal Berman, in his review of Goffman's Relations in Public in 
The New York Times Book Review, believes Goffman offers a *weird 
but brilliant light on the way we live now'. He states 


One of the greatest writers alive today is a man whom our culture 
hardly knows, the sociologist Erving Goffman . . . Goffman, I want 
to argue here, comes closer than any living writer to being the 
Kafka of our time.®? 


Later he concludes *Goffman's work has been a source of power and 
inspiration'.5* Many admire Goffman’s work: H. Becker, J. Ditton, E. 
Freidson, G. Gonos, R. Hoggart, E. C. Hughes, J. Lofland, A. 
MacIntyre, P. Manning, S. Messinger, J. Posner, P. Strong and L. 
Taylor, to name just a few. Many people have culled insights from 
Goffman’s work and incorporated them into their own perspective, 
seldom acknowledging their indebtedness to this diligent scholar. As I 
mentioned earlier, Goffman's impact has not been confined to 
sociological circles. The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life regularly 
appears on the book lists for ‘Self and Society’ courses, Asylums is a 
constant reference for Penology and mental illness options, the essay 
Where the Action I5? is invoked by writers on gambling, Strategic 
Interaction is cited by students of spying, and Encounters, Behaviour in 
Public Places, Interaction Ritual and Relations in Public, are combed for 
insights by those concerned with the intricacies of face-to-face 
interaction. Much of his work is related to contemporary notions in 
sociology of deviance, particularly labelling theory as first espoused 
by Howard Becker. Several of Goffman’s works relate specifically to 
this paradigm, notably Stigma and Asylums. Goffman has also had an 
impact on anthropologists where his reputation is sterling and 
growing. He has contributed to social psychology, linguistics — 
especially in Forms of Talk — communication theory, psychiatry, 
medical sociology and political science. He also, as we saw from 
Berman’s review, is highly acclaimed as a literary scholar and indeed 
has won the George Orwell Award for Gender Advertisements. Also he 
won the Maclver Award in 1961 for The Presentation of Self in Everyday 
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Life and the Mead-Cooley Award in Social Psychology in 1979 — 
amongst others. 

The purpose of this paper has been to point out that Goffman has 
been too easily subsumed under the heading Symbolic Interactionist 
and that this led to many criticisms which were not applicable and 
which were based on oversimplified conceptions of his work. It has 
been my intention to show that in certain respects Goffman distanced 
himself from the Meadian symbolic interactionist tradition. This is 
not to deny certain fundamental similarities, to do so would be naive. 

Perhaps then, Goffman's foremost and most often discussed legacy 
is his career long investigation of what he, in his posthumously 
published Presidential Address to the A.S.A., called ‘The Interaction 
Order’. Goffman was the first truly active discoverer and explorer of a 
vast new territory, a land that he began diligently to chart. Essentially 
by his own efforts he identified and opened up for study a new and 
startling domain. The study of the interaction order has been 
Goffman's central and overarching concern, it is the leitmotiv of his 
work, the thread that ties his writings into a homogeneous unit. 
Goffman has always been aware of the importance of the macro on the 
microsocial. His concern with interface effects 'between the interaction 
order and the more traditionally considered elements of social 
organization’? can be witnessed sporadically throughout his work. 
Goffman, it has been argued, stands between the two traditions in 
sociology and has attempted to bridge 'situations' and 'structures'. He 
reminds us of the continuing need to interdigitate the metaphor of 
structure with the fleeting comings and goings of individuals. This is 
another of Goffman's legacies. Goffman brought sociology down to 
earth. That is to say he dereified the reifying tendencies of some of his 
colleagues who stressed the ‘objective’, ‘determinate’ nature of 
society. If an analogy may be used, whilst many social scientists in 
Goffman's time tended to confine themselves to the heart, lungs, liver 
and stomach of society, Goffman concentrated upon the popularly 
unnamed or unknown ‘tissues’. The importance of Goffman’s work 
lies in the fact that without these ‘tissues’, the more obvious organs 
could never constitute a living organism. That is to say, without the 
interspersed effects of countless minor syntheses, society would break 
up into a multitude of discontinuous systems, sociation continuously 
emerges and ceases and emerges again. By focusing upon the 
interaction order, with its vital teleological importance, Goffman puts 
his finger right *where the action is', where society is constructed, 
affirmed and reproduced. However, Goffman states that ‘I personally 
hold society to be first in every way and any individuals! current 
involvements to be second’.®” 

Perhaps the final legacy of Goffman's is one that affects us all. It is 
one that permeates and penetrates the vocabularies of all sociologists 
and has even, to a degree, affected the everyday discourse of literate 
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coiner of the apt concept, the champion selector of the quintessential 
label for the once dimly perceived but henceforth crystallized reality. 
He has peppered our language with words and phrases that have new 
meanings, some of which have become part of our taken-for-granted 
worlds and we no longer even associate Goffman with them'.9? 
Impression management, interaction ritual and presentation of self 
are among the more widely circulating. But the list of engaging and 
penetrating freezings of social life goes on: role-distance, total 
institution, cooling the mark out, identity stripping, identity kit, the 


wise, response cries, ad infinitum. 
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Occupational classes and inter-class mobility 


ABSTRACT 


Mobility over a short period between occupational classes provides 
an insight into the divisions and dynamics of the class structure. 
The extent of occupational change over the period of a year 
amongst a very large sample of employed adults, drawn from the 
Labour Force Survey, is here used to compare the flows between 
classes against a null model of unstructured mobility, separately for 
men, full-time working women, and part-time working women, 
using a class scheme developed to reflect market-related criteria 
and based on a categorization of occupations, rather than of 
individuals. The expected divisions between employer/self-employ- 
ment and employee statuses, and between non-manual and manual 
employees are found in the mobility table for men, but there is also 
a flow between lower manual occupations and self-employment. 
Women are concentrated in certain classes, but there is much less 
structuring of the flows between these classes than is the case for 
men. Certain occupations contribute to short-term mobility out of 
proportion to their size, sales and shop work being particularly 
significant for men and for women respectively. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


European sociology has generally used class models as a means of 
exploring the social structure. These models divide the economic 
sphere according to a ‘class schema’ in order to study the distribution 
of wealth and power, the extent of mobility between classes, and the 
degree of openness of the class structure. In general, such schemes 
have been defined in terms of a classification of occupations and 
employment statuses, and the analyses generally assume that class 
membership is long enduring and stable (so that, for instance, a 
specific individual can usefully be characterized as *working class' 
because he or she has held a working-class occupation for a significant 
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length of time). However, a number of recent studies have noted that 
there is, in fact, a considerable amount of occupational changing, 
some resulting in a change of class, although little attention has been 
drawn to the significance of this for class theory. For instance, 
Goldthorpe (1980) noted a great deal of short-range, short-term 
mobility in the data collected in the Oxford Mobility Survey. The 
work-history material collected by Cousins, Curran and Brown 
(1983) also shows that, over a 10 year period, around 40 per cent of 
the men and women in their sample had held jobs located in more 
than one Registrar General's class. Other work-history material 
(Elias and Main 1982; Dex 1985) has also highlighted considerable 
class mobility among women. These studies suggest a need for a more 
systematic examination of short-term class mobility and its conse- 
quences. 

In this paper, a model of the class structure which distinguishes 
classes according to market-related criteria will be used to record the 
extent and nature of short-term interclass mobility, drawing on a 
nationally representative sample of over 90,000 employed adults. The 
results will be compared for men working full-time, women working 
full-time and women working part-time. The patterns of interclass 
mobility will be shown to differ systematically for men and women, 
the occupational system being considerably less structured for 
women. Particular occupations are observed to facilitate mobility 
between classes. Overall, the pattern of mobility provides a view of 
the extent to which occupational classes can be distinguished 
empirically as relatively stable collectivities. 

The observed rate of class mobility depends upon a number of 
factors. First, it varies with the overall recorded rate of job changing, 
which, in turn, varies with the time span between observations and 
with the economic climate at the time of measurement. For example, 
data for recent years are likely to show the effect of the current 
economic decline and restructuring. If a new job can be found when 
firms go out of business and workers are made redundant it often 
means working in a different occupation and acquiring new skills. 
Second, the rate of observed class mobility will depend upon the 
extent of occupational mobility. This may result from employees' 
‘normal progression’ through promotion chains into managerial and 
supervisory positions. It may also reflect occupational change 
occurring in a less coherent way in order to obtain better pay or 
working conditions or for a wide variety of other reasons, such as a 
more convenient place of work. 

Although these types of job changing are necessary before a class 
change can occur, they do not in themselves define a change of class; 
this occurs only when a job change coincides with a division between 
the classes in whichever schema is used. Thus the class categorization 
will play a major part in determining the nature and amount of class 
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changing recorded. A class model which makes a simple division 
between manual and non-manual work would be likely to record 
fewer class changers than a model involving a greater number of 
classes. 

If the boundaries between classes are established only in terms of the 
characteristics of the occupational structure of male employment, 
which has often been the case in previous studies, the mobility rates 
observed for women may be mainly an artefact of using that 
particular class schema. Moreover, occupational segregation, which 
tends to cluster most women into a few occupations, means that their 
mobility is to a large degree constrained to a small set of ‘female’ 
occupations; for women, there are also likely to be fewer chances of 
promotion into supervisory and managerial positions and thereby into 
a different class. These and other differences in the relationship of 
men and women to the occupational structure have been used as the 
basis of arguments that married women should be excluded from 
studies of either occupational mobility or the entire class system 
(Goldthorpe 1983; Parkin 1971). We and others have attempted to 
counter this position elsewhere (Dale, Gilbert and Arber 1985; Heath 
and Britten 1984; Stanworth 1984). 

In the remainder of the paper, the class mobility recorded between 
1980 and 1981 by respondents to the Labour Force Survey (OPCS 
1983) will be examined for men and women separately. Because 
previous work (Dale, Gilbert and Arber 1983) has shown that the 
labour market for women working part-time differs greatly from that 
for full-time workers, separate analyses have also been carried out for 
women working full-time and part-time. The flows between the full- 
time and part-time labour markets for women are not considered here 
(see Dex 1984). 


2. DATA AND METHODS 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) for 1981 has been used as the source 
of data on occupations. The LFS collects information biennially on 
about 250,000 individuals throughout the UK (although from 1984 it 
became an annual survey with a continuing element). In 1981, the 
sampling frame was the Valuation Roll, which lists properties eligible 
for rating, including all domestic and commercial property and 
institutions such as hospitals and colleges but not Crown property. In 
Scotland the Postal Address File was the basis of the sample, and 
those living in institutions are therefore excluded. Interviews were 
carried out during a six week period from the beginning of June, and 
the survey achieved a response rate of 85.0 per cent in 1981. 
Current occupation is recorded using the Key Occupations for 
Statistical Purposes (KOS) which contains 546 categories at the 
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lowest level of aggregation. This classification corresponds to that of 
the OPCS Classification of Occupations (1980) used to record occupation 
in the 1980 Census. The fine divisions which the classification makes, 
together with the other information in the LFS relating to employment 
status, mean that the data lend themselves to regrouping into class 
schema. In addition to current occupation, the LFS records the 
occupation in which the respondent was in paid employment during 
the week one year before the survey. This is coded in the same way as 
current occupation. Occupational changes during the one year period 
are not noted. The analyses presented here are based only on 
individuals for whom there is occupational information for both 
points in time. Respondents are also asked whether they work full or 
part-time. Other variables in the data set include ‘highest educational 
qualification’ and industry, coded using the 1980 Standard Industrial 
Classification. 

The fact that the analyses include only those who were in work both 
at the time of the survey and one year previously has important 
implications for the interpretation of the results. A significant amount 
of mobility into less advantageous jobs is likely to be omitted. For 
instance, Martin and Roberts (1984) demonstrate that women re- 
entering the labour market after having had a period away from paid 
work are disproportionately likely to move to a lower social class, 
especially if they are working part-time. Prolonged periods of male or 
female unemployment are also likely to result in a return to work at a 
lower level. For these reasons the rates of class movement shown 
below, which are based only on those who are in work at both the 
beginning and the end of the period, do not give a picture of 
occupational mobility over the whole of the economically active 
population. They do, however, correctly show the flows between 
classes of those in employment, the focus of the analyses in this paper. 


3. AN OCCUPATIONAL CLASS SCHEMA FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Social classes are collectivities of individuals who occupy similar 
locations within the social division of labour. Hence members of a 
class may be expected to share similar work and market situations. 
Distinct classes persist when people move only rarely between classes, 
that is, when there is ‘closure’. The greater the degree of closure the 
more the formation of identifiable classes is facilitated (Giddens 
1980:107). Although local factors act to condition class formation, 
such as the division of labour and the authority of relationships within 
the workplace, occupation is the primary principle of differentiation in 
the labour market and thus an effective indicator of class in a 
capitalist society. 

The most commonly used class schema based on occupation, the 
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Registrar-General’s (RG), was devised for practical purposes such as 
the examination of mortality rates and does not relate particularly 
well to the division of labour (Dale, Gilbert and Arber 1983). For this . 
reason, although a few results using the RG classification are reported 
below,! a new schema, the ‘KOS schema’, based upon more 
analytically relevant bases of categorization, has been constructed.” It 
has five key criteria — employment under contract; control over other 
workers; ownership of human capital (educational and technical 
qualifications or craft skills); the type of labour, manual or non- 
manual; and the strength of occupational trade union solidarity. 

An important feature of this new schema is that it is a classification 
of occupations, rather than of individuals. Stewart, Prandy and 
Blackburn (1980:113) show that it is necessary to distinguish 
individuals from occupations when discussing class position. They 
emphasize that individuals may come to particular occupations 
through a diversity of routes and from many different backgrounds; 
similarly, there is a diversity of destinations from any one occupation. 
Consequently, the meaning of an occupation will not be the same for 
all engaged in it. For example, the occupation of clerk is held by 
individuals with a wide range of experiences and expectations: the 
older male worker who has moved into a clerical job from a manual 
occupation, the young male worker who is moving through the 
occupation of ‘clerk’ on his way to a management position, and the 
female clerk who is likely to stay within the occupation for most of her 
working life. Nevertheless, the occupation {of clerk itself can be 
characterized by the nature of the work, the work environment, the 
bureaucratic nature of the employing organization, and the level of 
pay, irrespective of the meaning of these and other aspects of the job 
for the employee. It is these and other characteristics of occupations 
which form the key to the distinctions made in the class schema 
decribed below. 

The scheme allocates each of the 546 occupations of the KOS 
classification to one of eight classes on the basis of the characteristics 
held by the majority of the respondents in the sample who follow that 
occupation. These characteristics were examined in order. Employing 
others took precedence over all other characteristics, followed by 
working on one's own account, managerial status, the possession of 
technical and higher educational qualifications, and the manual or 
non-manual nature of the occupation (as defined by OPCS, Classification 
of Occupations, 1980). Manual employees were then classified according to 
whether they had served a craft apprenticeship, their supervisory 
status and their employment in a highly unionized industry group. 

Class 1 in the schema consists of those occupations in which the 
majority of members are employers with employees. The self 
employed occupations, those in which most members work on their 
own account without employees, are placed in Class 2. Class 3 
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contains all those who are in KOS occupations where the majority of 
workers either define themselves as managers, or have a university 
degree, a professional qualification or a teaching qualification. Class 4 
contains occupations in which the majority hold a technical qualification 
(HNC or HND, a nursing qualification, an ONC or OND, a City and 
Guilds certificate or ‘A’ levels), and is defined solely on the basis of 
education. Class 5 contains non-manual occupations whose members 
are largely employees not of managerial status and without educational 
qualifications. A large proportion are clerks. Class 6, craft, contains 
those occupations where the majority of members have served a 
recognized trade apprenticeship, for example, compositors, carpenters 
and joiners, pattern makers and tool makers. Class 7, higher manual, 
includes supervisors of manual workers who are not in Class 6; it also 
includes occupations in which most of the members are in industries 
with a strong union structure, such as coal miners, gas, electricity and 
water workers, rail workers and those employed in local government. 
All other manual workers are placed into Class 8, lower manual. 

The schema reflects the market position of occupations through its 
consideration of the rewards and resources which members of those 
occupations could expect to command. Although the method of 
categorization depends upon a hierarchical selection of occupational 
characteristics, the resulting schema is only partially ordered with 
respect to the relative market power of each class. For instance, the 
rewards and resources of the clerical occupations in Class 5 may be 
less than those of the craft occupations in Class 6.? 

The allocation of occupations to classes was first performed using 
the occupational characteristics of only the men in the sample, and 
then, independently, using those of the women, thus generating two 
comparable schema. All the results reported below were obtained 
using the male schema for classifying the men and the female schema 
for classifying the women. Most occupations are situated in the 
equivalent classes in the two schema; note 4 lists those occupations 
placed in different classes. Most of the differences between the male 
and female classifications arise because fewer women than men are 
self-employed, and because in some occupations men and women 
have different average levels of educational qualification. The 
distribution of the sample amongst the schema’s classes (Table I) 
shows the high percentage of women in clerical work, particularly 
amongst full-time workers; the complete absence of any occupation 
where the majority of women have an apprenticeship, and the 
preponderance of lower manual workers amongst part-time working 
women. 

Tables below cross-classify the respondent’s class one year before 
the survey with their class in 1981, and show the extent of mobility 
between the classes. In order to indicate the pattern of flows, each 
table has been fitted to a model of quasi-independence (Goodman 
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TABLE I: Percentage distribution in KOS Classes for men and women 











Men Women 

full-time full-time part-time 
1. Employers with employees 15 13 0.1 
2 Self-employed without employees 58 2.3 1.1 
3. Professional and managerial 19.7 17.5 4.8 
4 Technical 4.0 8.0 73 
5 Clerical 15.4 437 35.5 
6 Craft : 18.2 00 ' 60 
7. Higher manual 7.1 27 3.3 
8. Lower manual 28.3 24.5 478 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

(55210) (21732) (13444) 





1968). This model hypothesizes that there are no structural barriers 
impeding the mobile, so that the destination classes of movers are 
unrelated to their classes of origin. The model serves as a benchmark 
against which to judge the extent to which the flows are structured. 
The measure used to assess the difference between the degree of 
mobility predicted by the quasi-independence model and the observed 
mobility is the standardized residual, obtained by dividing the 
difference between the observed and predicted flows by the square 
root of the predicted flow (Gilbert 1981). A positive residual indicates 
that the observed flow is larger than that predicted by the quasi- 
independence model. 


4. SHORT-TERM OCCUPATIONAL CLASS MOBILITY 


Men's class mobility Table II shows the extent and distribution of 
class changes amongst men over a one year period using the KOS 
class schema. During the year, 3.6 per cent of the men changed class. 
The corresponding percentage using the RG schema is little different 
at 3.7 per cent. Because the KOS classification has eight categories 
and the RG classification has six, one would expect the KOS schema, 
not the RG schema, to yield the higher rate of class changing. The fact 
that this is not so is due to the greater ability of the KOS classification 
to group occupations into closed classes. The figure of 3.6 per cent 
may be compared with the extreme possibilities: a minimum of zero 
for a class structure’ in which there is no inter-class mobility 
whatsoever, and a maximum of 11.8 per cent for a structure with the 
same rate of changing of occupation, but no constraints on mobility to 
other classes.’ . 

Compared with the other classes, Classes 1, employers, and 3, 
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TABLE II: KOS class by KOS Class one year ago, for men working full-time 


Current KOS Class 1981 








KOS Class one year ago 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1 Employers with employees 767 4 4 0 1 3 l 7 
(2.5) 3.0 01 —1.0 -12 0.4 —10 04 

2 Self employed 3 3061 15 2 10 10 4 56 
0.2 (3.2) -10 -13 -1.6 0.0 —27 4.2 

3 Prof, managerial 9 1] 10507 32 123 34 1l 57 
02  -14 (26) 41 9.8; —0.7 -5.0  —45 

4 Technical 0 4 34 2082 29 9 4 17 
SR —04 35 (45) 34  Á —07 —2.6 —24 

5 Clerical ll 12 211 42 8207 32 21 81 
-03  -24 129 41 (48) -31 -53 -53 

6 Craft 6 13 38 15 37 9797 33 173 
—10 -10 3-384 -04 -24 (3.1) -2.0 6.5 

7 Higher manual 2 10 20 4 17 24 3651 86 
—-13 038  $-25 -16 -22 0.6 (43) 4.0 

8 Lower manual 28 60 62 13 81 121 219 15170 
1.7 30 -74 -4.1 -41 2.7 10.6 (3.7) 

Total 826 3175 10891 2190 8505 10032 3944 15647 


(15) (5.8 (197) (40) (154) (182) (71) (28.3) 


Key: 
Upper value in each cell of the table is the count. 
Lower values in the off-diagonal cells are the standardized residuals from fitung a model of 


quasi- independence (see text). 
er values in the leading diagonal cells are the proportions of those in each class who changed 
from that class to another during the year. 


managers and professional, are the most ‘closed’, that is, they lose the 
smallest proportion of their members to other classes during the 
course of the year, and Class 5, clerical, is the most open. However, 
the differences between classes in the proportions who experience 
mobility are not large. Subsequent tables will show that for women 
the differences between classes in rates of outflow are much more 
marked. The largest interclass flows as compared with the quasi- 
independence model are from Class 5, clerical, to Class 3, professional 
and managerial, and vice versa; from Class 8, lower manual, to Class 
7, higher manual; and from Class 6, craft, to Class 8. In the main, 
these flows are also the largest in terms of absolute magnitude. 

The flow from Class 8 to Class 7 is composed of workers who have 
been promoted to supervisory positions, or who have found jobs in 
more highly unionized industries. The mobility between Classes 3 and 
5, and between Classes 6 and 8, are examined further in Table III, 
which lists the occupations which give rise to the greatest proportion 
of the movement. As well as facilitating a relatively large amount of 
class mobility, these areas are also of interest in terms of class theory. 
Mobility into a managerial job is usually seen as the result of an 
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orderly and uni-directional progression along a career line which 
projects the individual into a substantially different employment 
status and which is accompanied by considerable changes in life style 
(Pahl and Pahl 1971). However, the table shows that there is also a 
significant flow in the reverse direction, from managerial to clerical 
and sales jobs. The sales occupations are clearly particularly 
important in the flow between managerial and clerical graded jobs. 
In the manual sector, there is perhaps a surprising amount of 
movement between the craft occupations in Class 6 and the ‘lower’ 


TABLE IH: Source and destination occupations — men working full-time 


Source occupation Destination occupation 
% of all % of all 
KOS Code in cell KOS Code in cell 





Class 3 (professional @ managers) to Class 5 (dencal) 


0384 Other propnetors 0575 Sales representatives 30 
managers (sales) 24 046.3 Other derks & cashiers 17 
0340 Producton, works & maintenance (not retail) 
managers 13 0551 Shop salesmen & assistants 7 
0051 Marketing & sales managers 10 057.6 Sales representatives 
0054 Buyers & purchasing officers (property & services) 7 
(not retail) 5 


Total number in this cell in Table II = 123 


Class 5 (clerical) to Class 3 (professional and managerial) 


0575 Sales representatives 23 0384 Other proprictors & 

0463 Other clerks & cashiers managers (sales) 22 
(not retail) 19 0051 Marketing & sales 

0580  NCO's & other ranks, UK managers 12 
armed forces 1] 0340 Production works & 

055.1 Shop salesmen & assistants 9 maintenance managers I1 


Total number in this cell in Table II = 211 


Class 6 (craft) to Class 8 (lower manual) 


1170 Metal working production 1522  Dnvers of road goods 

fitters 20 vehicles 13 
1181 Motor mechanics, auto engineers 14 157.1  Storekeepers, warchousemen . 9 
1051 Carpenters, joiners 12 1124 Machine tool operators 6 
1280 Welders 9 


Total number in this cell in Table II = 173 


Class 8 (lower manual) to Class 6 (craft) 


1124  Machinc tool operators 9 1170 Metal working production 
131.9 Other metal, jewellery, fitters 21 
electrical production workers 7 1051 Carpenters, joiners 11 
1280 Welders 9 

1181 Motor mechanics, auto 

engincers 7 
1250 Plumbers 7 
1391 Bricklayers, tile setters 5 


Total number in this cell in Table II = 121 
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manual occupations in Class 8. The craft occupations tend to require 
specialized on-the-job training or apprenticeships, and are often 
portrayed as an elite among manual workers, with considerable 
market power and transferable skills. Conversely, the latter group 
have only their labour power to sell, and a correspondingly weaker 
market position. Those who move from craft to lower manual 
occupations are therefore experiencing a marked change in their 
labour market situation. As Table III shows, mobility between 
Classes 6 and 8 is spread widely between occupations, although metal 
working production fitters, drivers of road goods vehicles and 
storekeepers all have a fairly high proportion of movers. None of the 
manual occupations act as both source and destination in the way 
that sales and clerical work do in the non-manual sector, and mobility 
between manual classes seems to be accounted for by movement 
between a rather large number of different occupations. 

The residuals in Table II also show that there is significantly less 
mobility between the manual sector (the craft, higher and lower 
manual classes) and the non-manual sector (the managerial, technical 
and clerical classes) than would be expected under a model of quasi- 
independence. Conversely, there are greater flows internal to these 
two sectors than would be expected from the model. The self- 
employed class is tied more closely to the manual sector than to the 
non-manual, and also gains members from Class 1, employers with 
employees. 

The tables indicate that a good deal of changing seems to originate 
from relatively few class locations. Furthermore, the non-manual 
occupations in these locations (but not in general the manual 
occupations) are not only those which act as the source occupations 
for those moving ‘up’ the class structure, but are also those which 
accept people who move ‘down’ from other occupations with greater 
economic status. Goldthorpe (1980: 141) makes a similar observation 
when he refers to a state of ‘flux’ which he sees in certain intermediary 
areas of the occupational structure. The flux is due to the areas’ 


marginality in relation to the two major organizational principles 
or forms which underlie the occupational division of labour: 
namely those of bureaucracy and the market. 


Examples of occupations he cites as showing this marginality are 
routine clerical and sales personnel, junior technicians.and foremen. 
These occupations reflect an ‘ambiguous or uncertain location 
between “staff” and “management” and the manual labour force’. He 
goes on to suggest that these occupations are those which can serve as 
‘stepping stones’ in advancement through working life but which, on 
the other hand, afford no strong assurance of further progress. His 
view of the location of ‘flux’ within the occupational structure accords 
well with the patterns of mobility shown in Tables II and III, 
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amongst, for example, sales representatives and sales managers. 

Table II also shows that there is a moderately large two way flow 
between self employment (Class 2) and the lower manual class (Class 
8). This flow consists principally of individuals starting up small retail 
businesses (butchers, publicans and hairdressers) or working on their 
own account as painters, builders and goods vehicle drivers after 
having been employed in a manual occupation, and those who give up 
or are forced to abandon their business and take up employment. 
Although the self employed petty bourgeoisie constitute a distinct 
class, separate from employed workers by virtue of their different 
relations to the means of production, these data show that there is 
considerable mobility across the divide, and that the inflow into self 
employment comes largely from the lower manual class, the one with 
the least labour market resources. Just under half of the recruitment 
to Class 2, the self employed without employees, is from Class 8, lower 
manual. 


Women’s class mobility Table IV shows the class locations of the 
women in the 1981 LFS sample working full-time at the time of the 
survey according to the ‘female’ version of the classification. Because 
only a very small proportion of women have craft qualifications, there 
are no occupations in the ‘craft’ class (Class 6) of this version of the 
schema. Overall, 3.1 per cent of the women changed class during the 
one year period, compared with 3.3 per cent using the RG 
classification. The row percentages for the cells on the. diagonal 
indicate that the highest rate of inter-class movement is from Class 7, 
higher manual, although the number of women in this class is so small 
that it accounts for virtually none of the total recorded mobility. The 
residuals show that there are relatively high rates of mobility between 
Classes 7 and 8, and between Classes 3 and 5, as there were in the 
male schema, but there are also significant flows between Class 2, self- 
employed, and Class 3, professional and managerial, and between 
Class 4, technical, and Class 5, clerical. 

The residuals highlight the extent of recruitment into Class 1, 
employers, from the lower manual class. The flow of those leaving the 
lower manual class to become employers is very much more marked 
than for the men and is largely the outcome of women setting up 
hairdressing establishments which employ a few assistants. In the 
reverse direction, the proportion of those who move out of the 
employer and self employed classes (Classes 1 and 2) is nearly 50 per 
cent higher for women than for men. Women in these locations not 
only form a much smaller proportion of all economically active 
women, but are also relatively insecurely placed. Many of them are 
homeworkers. A similar comparison can be made about women in 
Class 7. The proportion in this class (made up of those in supervisory 
positions and in strongly unionized industries) is about one third of 
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TABLE Iv: KOS Class by KOS Class one year ago, for women working full- 











time 
Current KOS Class (1981) 

KOS Class one year ago 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1 Employers with employees 256 l 3 l 3 0 0 3 
(4.1) 07 04 -—0.3 -—03 0.0 —0.8 0.3 

2 Self-employed 0 453 8 I 5 0 1 7 
—1.0 (46) 14 -10 -—08 0.0 —0.3 0.9 

3 Prof, managerial 1 13 3642 7 44 0 2 12 
-1.5 4.0 (21) —1.4 2.2 0.0 -16  —20 

4 Technical 0 3 18 1643 27 0 3 7 
—1.6 0.0 1.1 (34 1.4 0.0 —0.4 -19 

5 Clerical 9 10 94 60 9336 0 4 85 
-1.6 -17 1.5 2.3 (2.700 —3.6 04 

6 Craft 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

7 Higher manual 0 1 8 5 7 0 529 20 
-13 -07 —-04 00 -18 00 (7.2) 3.5 

8 Lower manual 25 1] 37 23 76 0 40 5188 
44 —03  Á—26 -15 -10 0.0 61 (3.9) 

Total 291 492 3810 1740 9498 0 579 5322 


(13) (2.3) (17.5) (8.0) (43.7 (0.0 (2.7 (245) 








Key. see Table II 


the proportion amongst males, and the rate of outflow is 7.2 per cent 
per year, compared with 4.3 for men. 

Overall the residuals show that the benchmark model of quasi- 
independence fits the class changing of women rather more closely 
than it does that of men, suggesting that there may be a lesser degree 
of class closure in the female occupational structure. Moreover, 
women in manual jobs who change class are considerably more likely 
to move into a non-manual than a manual occupation. The pattern of 
residuals does not reveal as clear a cleavage line between the manual 
and non-manual sectors as was evident in the table for men. For 
example, there is more mobility between Class V, clerical, and Class 8, 
lower manual, than the quasi-independence model would lead us to 
expect, and only slightly less in the reverse direction. 

Class theories generally propose that one of the major divisions in 
the class structure is that between manual and non-manual occupations. 
Although numerous studies have examined this boundary, they have 
almost always considered only the male occupational structure (but 
see Heath and Britten, 1984). The data in Table IV suggest that if a 
demarcating line exists, it apparently fails to act as a barrier to 
women's class mobility. This may be because the distinction between 
the manual and non-manual classes, although clear and well- 
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supported for men’s employment, is not significant for women’s jobs. 
Alternatively, it may be that the observed mobility is an artefact 
stemming from a mis-classification of a manual occupation as a non- 
manual one. 

Table V shows the occupational composition of the cells in Table 
IV which contain the largest flows. Over one third of the movement 


TABLE V: Source and destination occupations — women working full-time 








Source occupatien Destination occupation 
% of all % of all 
KOS Code 1n cell KOS Code in cell 
Class 3 (professional and managenal) to Class 5 (clencal) 
0384 Other propnetors & managers 046.3 Other clerks and 
(sales) 39 cashiers (not retail) 4l 
011.0 Teachers 14 0551 Shop saleswomen & 
assistants 28 
0051 Marketing & sales managers 7 0481  Typists, shorthand writers 
secretaries 14 
039.3 Restauranteurs 7 
Total number in this cell in Table IV = 44 
Class 5 (dencal) to Class 3 (professtonal and managenal) 
0463 Other clerks & cashiers 038 4 Other proprietors & 
(not retail) 37 managers (sales) 37 
0551 Shop saleswomen & assistants 25 0051 Marketing & sales 
049.2 Typists, shorthand writers, managers 5 
secretaries 13 0340 Production, works & 
0575 Sales representatives 6 maintenance managers 5 
0393  Restaurantcurs 5 
0444 Managers ncc 5 
Total number ın this cell in Table IV = 94 
Class 5 (clencal) to Class 8 (lower manwal) 
055.1 Shop saleswomen & asmstants 34 0683 Other domestic & school 
0463 Other clerks & cashiers helpers 13 
(not retail) 33 1372 Packers, bottlers, canners, 
049.2  Typists, shorthand writers, fillers 13 
secretaries 9 
Total number in this cell in Table IV = 85 
Class 8 (lower manual) to Class 5 (dencal) 
0683 Other domestic & school 046.3 Other clerks & cashiers 
helpers 12 (not retail) 42 
1872 Packers, bottlers, canners, 055.1 Shop saleswomen & 
fillers li assistants 28 
065.1 Waitresses 8 
066 1 Counter hands, assistants 7 
0740  Hairdressers 7 


Total number in this cell in Table IV = 76 
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from Class 5, clerical, to Class 8, lower manual, is the result of the 
downward mobility of shop saleswomen and assistants into lower 
manual jobs, and nearly one third of the upward mobility from the 
lower manual to the clerical class is due to movement into this 
occupation. The important role which the job of shop assistant can 
play in women’s work-histories is illustrated by the Women and 
Employment Survey (Dex 1983). Women often became shop assistants 
as a temporary measure when it was difficult for them to find 
alternative work. They were frequently school leavers taking their first 
job, married women on their first return to work after child-birth, 
women with domestic constraints or those who had just moved house. 
Dex also shows that there is considerable mobility between shop 
work, semi-skilled factory work, semi-skilled domestic work and other 
semi-skilled work. While these occupations have been usefully 
gathered together into a single ‘semi-skilled’ profile by Dex, in most 
schema (including the KOS schema) mobility between them would 
represent at least one change and possibly two changes of class. To a 
large extent the magnitude of the observed class mobility between the 
clerical and lower manual classes, and the apparent absence of a 
manual/non-manual divide amongst women’s occupations, can there- 
fore be attributed to the conventional placement of shop assistants 
into the non-manual category. 

Treating the occupation as a manual one, that is, as having 
conditions of service and rewards more similar to manual jobs than 
clerical ones, would have the effect of reducing the apparent flow 
across the manual/non-manual line. However, it would still leave the 
flows between Classes 5 and 8 as the second and third largest in the 
table. Furthermore, there is substantial mobility of sales assistants 
into managerial jobs, and the reassignment would also have the effect 
of increasing the flow between Class 8, lower manual, and Class 3, 
professional and managerial, by about 60 per cent. An alternative 
tactic would be to assign sales people to a class of their own, as Heath 
and Britten (1984) propose, but in relation to its size this new class 
would have very high rates of flow between it and the lower manual 
and professional and managerial classes. It appears, therefore, that 
for women the sales occupations do have a special role, serving to 
straddle several classes in the occupational structure. 

Table VI shows mobility between KOS classes for women working 
part-time. The overall percentage of part-time working women who 
change class, 2.9 per cent, is slightly lower than for either men or full- 
time working women, and considerably lower than the 4.1 per cent 
obtained from the RG Classification. The RG schema is particularly 
badly suited for classifying part-time working women’s occupations, 
not surprisingly given its origins as a classification intended for full- 
time working men. The apparently higher rate of mobility arises 
largely from movements between the RG unskilled and partly skilled 
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TABLE vr: KOS Class by KOS Class one year ago, for women working part- 








time 
eo D————— M ——— 
Current KOS Class (1981) 
KOS Class one year ago l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 Employers with employees” 19 0 0 0 2 0 -9 6 
(29.6) —0.2 -06 -0.7 -07 —08 —08 15 
2 Self-employed 0 142 2 0 4 0 2 9 
0.2 10.7 14 -11 —I.1 0.0 0.6 08 
3 Prof, managerial 0 0 626 5 39 0 0 17 
-0.3 —04 (7.5) 0.7 1.7 0.0 -20  -10 
4 Technical 0 0 3 %2 12 0 1 6 
—0.2 —0.3 19 (23) 09 00 —06  -—12 
5 Clerical 0 0 11 17 4620 0 7 82 
—0.6 —0.8 0.7 10 (2.5)00 —21 0.4 
6 Craft 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 000 00 0.0 
7 Higher manual Ü 1 l 1 10 0 399 11 
—02 30 -02 -—06 -0.1 0.0 (5 7) 01 
8 Lower manual 1 1 7 16 96 0 33 = 6297 
0.8 01 -14 -05  -0.6 0.0 29 (2.4) 
Total 20 144 650 981 4779 0 442 6428 


(0.1) (11) (4.8) (73) (855) (0 (33) (478) 


OO ane 


Key: see Table II. 


classes. The distinctions of skill which are supposed to sort occupations 
into these classes tend to be made using the characteristics of men’s 
work, and so lead to anomalies when applied to women’s, and 
particularly part-timers’ work. For instance, the staff who are 
responsible for providing school dinners to children include cooks 
(classified by the Registrar-General’s (RG) classification into class 
3M), kitchen helpers (RG V), and canteen assistants or ‘dinner 
ladies’ (RG IV). All these women are in similar labour market 
positions, working part-time with low rates of pay and no career 
prospects, and yet they fall into three separate RG classes. The KOS 
schema includes them all in Class 8, lower manual. ] 
The rate of movement out of KOS Classes 1, 2 and 3 for part-timers 
is very high, and that for Class 7 only slightly lower. As with full-time 
working women, the numerically small classes are also those with the 
highest rates of outward flow. However, part-timers are much more 
likely to be working in ‘lower manual’ jobs than full-time working 
women. In comparison with full-timers there is little mobility between 
Classes 5 and 3, mainly because there are so few part-timers in the 
managerial occupations of Class 3. The only area where the flow is 
significantly greater than expected from the quasi-independence 
model is the flow from lower to higher manual (Classes 8 to 7). Most 
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of the cell counts are too small to make disaggregation into 
occupations worthwhile, the exception being that for the flow between 
Classes 5 and 8, shown in Table VII. The occupations listed here are 
generally similar to those for full-time working women (Table V) 
except that shop assistants and cleaners account for a somewhat 
higher percentage. The movement from Class 8 into Class 5 consists 
very largely of women becoming shop assistants. 


TABLE Vu: Source and destination occupations — women part-timers 


Source occupation Destination Occupation 
% of all % of all 
KOS Code incell KOS Code in cell 





Class 8 (lower manual) to Class 5 (clerical) 


722 Cleaners 17 0551 Shop saleswomen & 
066 1 Counter hands, assistants 13 assistants 58 
1372 Packers, bottlers, canners, 046.3 Other clerks & cashiers 
fillers 8 (not retail) 21 
049.2  Typists, shorthand writers, 
secretaries 5 


Total number in this cell in Table VI = 96 


Class 5 (dencal) to Class 8 (lower manual) 


055 1 Shop saleswomen & assistants 39 0722 Cleaners 24 

0463 Other clerks & cashiers 0652  Barmaxds 21 
(not retail) 28 0683 Other domestic & school 

049.2  Typists, shorthand writers, helpers 17 
secretaries 17 0651 Waitresses 7 


Total number in this cell in Table VI — 82 


These tables of class mobility for men and for women have shown 
not only that there is an overall high rate of mobility between classes 
over the course of a year, but also that this mobility is concentrated in 
a few specific occupations, some of which seem to act as a point of 
departure or arrival for movemerit both up and down the occupational 
structure. These occupations figure as important locations for 
mobility partly because of their position in the occupational structure, 
but also because of their size. Other things being equal, an occupation 
with many members will of course make a greater impact as a source 
or destination occupation than one with relatively few members. 
Table VIII lists the largest occupations, at the unit KOS level, for 
men and full-time and part-time working women, with the rates of 
inflow from another class in 1981. 

The table shows that, amongst full-time workers, clerks have a 
lower than average rate of inflow compared with other occupations. 
The significance of this occupation for class mobility stems from its 
very large size, there being a relatively low chance that any individual 
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TABLE vit: Rates of class inflow by occupation, for the largest occupations, by 
sex and working hours 





KOS Code Occupation N % 1n % of occupation 
occ arriving from 
another class ' 





Men working full-time 


0463 Other clerks and cashiers (not retail) 2585 5 2.7 
152.1 Drivers of road goods vehicles 1974 4 3.2 
117.0 Metal worlang production fitters 1948 4 2.2 
038.4 Other proprietors and managers (sales) 1721 3 55 
034.0 Production works and maintenance managers 1410 3 4.3 
011.0 Teachers 1149 2 0.6 
040.0 Farmers, horticulturalists, farm managers 1116 2 0.6 
121.2 Electricians, electrical maintenance fitters 1039 2 1.4 
105.1 Carpenters, joiners 1002 2 2.3 
075.5 Sales representatives 996 2 5.8 
157.1 Storekecpers, warehousemen 953 2 43 
112.4 Machine tool operators 906 2 5.6 
All men working full-time 55210 3.7 
Women working full-time 

046.3 Other clerks and cashiers (not retail) 4340 20 1.6 
049.2 Typists, shorthand writers, secretaries 2183 10 0.9 
011.0 Teachers 1352 6 0.3 
016.0 Nurses, nursing auxiliaries 1149 5 5.1 
055.1 Shop saleswomen & assistants 907 4 36 
038.4 Other proprietors & managers (sales) 750 3 13.7 
1032 Sewers, embroiderers 523 2. 1.5 
137.2 Packers, bottlers, canners, fillers 505 2 2.6 
068.3 Other domestic and school helpers 350 2 43 
050.0 Office machine operators 372 2 1.1 
All women working full-time 21732 . 3.1 
Women working part-time 

072.2 Cleaners, window cleaners, chimney sweeps 1990 15 1.8 
055.1 Shop saleswomen and assistants 1665 12 4.6 
046.3 Other clerks and cashiers (not retail) 1503 1] 2.3 
068.3 Other domestic and school helpers 1367 10 1.5 
0160 Nurses, nursing auxiliaries 847 6 4.3 
049.2 Typists, shorthand writers, secretaries 832 6 1.2 
066.1 Barmaids 606 4 0.7 
065.2 Counter hands, assistants 318 2 7.9 
011.0 Teachers 267 2 2.2 
137.2 Packers, bottlers, canners, fillers 207 2 12 


All women working part-time 13444 29 
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clerk will have experienced a change of class in the preceding year. In 
contrast, other proprietors and managers (sales), who constitute 
another of the occupations important for class mobility, do have a 
high rate of inflow. For men, the inflow rate is 50 per cent higher than 
the average, and twice the rate for clerks, while for women the inflow 
rate is more than four times greater than the average. Male sales 
representatives and female shop workers also have a high rate of 
inflow. Sales work thus has an effect on mobility through the class 
structure out of proportion to the number of people in the occupation. 
The same is found amongst part-timers, where shop sales work is not 
only the second largest occupation for part-time working women, but 
also has an inflow rate over 50 per cent greater than the average. 

Other occupations amongst those listed, notably teachers, farmers, 
and typists and secretaries, show very low rates of inflow, and stand as 
examples of occupations which have a high degree of closure. As the 
examples indicate, the basis for closure can be very varied. For 
instance, teachers depend upon educational qualifications as a barrier 
to admittance, while mobility into farming is probably restricted both 
by the capital required and by the need to move house to live on the 
land. The anomalously high rate of class mobility into nursing is 
accounted for by the OPCS definition of this occupational group, in 
which unqualified nursing auxiliaries as well as certificated nurses are 
included. 


6. DISCUSSION 


We have taken the view that classes are perpetuated to the extent that 
they exhibit closure, defined in terms of a comparative absence of 
movement into and out of the class, and that the structural 
relationships between classes are delineated by the patterns of 
interclass flows. A system with no structure would be one in which 
mobile individuals would be as likely to move to any one class as to 
any other; this is the quasi-independence model against which the 
observed inter-class mobility has been compared in earlier tables. The 
observed structure will be shown by the distribution of differences 
between the flows predicted by this model and the actual flows, 
positive residuals indicating areas where the flow is larger than the 
base line model predicts, and negative residuals, areas where there is 
less movement than predicted. This is seen most clearly in the male 
occupational structure. If one focuses only on those standardized 
residuals in Table II which are positive and relatively large (greater 
than 2.0), one finds that they are grouped into distinct clusters, one in 
the top left corner joining the two employer classes, one in the centre 
of the table linking the managerial, technical and clerical classes, and 
one in the bottom right corner connecting the craft, and higher and 
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lower manual classes. These clusters signify the continuing importance 
of the familiar distinctions between capital and labour, autonomy and 
supervision, and manual and mental work, as reflected by the barriers 
of social closure which are erected on these foundations. 

Within this overall pattern of three broad sectors within the class 
structure, there are several areas of special interest. Amongst men, 
there is a relatively high degree of mobility between the self-employed 
Class 2 and the lower manual Class 8, both from worker to self- 
employment and in the reverse direction. Indeed, amongst men, this 
two way flow is the only one of significance to span the dividing lines 
between the three main sectors. Amongst women, there is a much 
higher rate of flow from the lower manual class to the ‘employer with 
employees’ class than would be expected from the quasi-independence 
model. These flows indicate that there are numbers of men and 
women coming from origins in manual employment to set themselves 
up on their own account as small entrepreneurs or self-employed 
artisans. 

There is a marked difference in the occupational chances of men 
and women located in Classes 1 and 2, the employers and self- 
employed. In the case of men, these classes together account for 7.3 
per cent of the sample, and just over 3 per cent leave them during the 
course of a year, an exit rate about 14 per cent lower than the average 
over all the classes. The same two classes include only 3.6 per cent of 
the full-time working women, and have a rate of outflow of 4 per cent, 
about 30 per cent greater than the average. For men, therefore, the 
ownership of productive capacity is not only relatively common, but 
once achieved, is relatively secure. For women, it is much less 
common, and relatively insecure. 

Several occupations provide points for both upward and downward 
mobility, acting as source occupations for those changing either to the 
managerial and technical classes or to the manual classes, and as 
destination occupations for those leaving managerial posts or manual 
jobs. Shop work is one such for women, and sales work serves 
similarly, but to a lesser extent for men. These occupations are 
particularly important because they provide mobility over the divide 
between manual and non-manual work for women, or between 
managerial and clerical graded work for men. 

A comparison of the magnitudes of the residuals in the tables for the 
male and female full-timers (Tables II and IV) indicates that the 
flows between classes for the female occupational structure more 
closely resemble the quasi-independence model than the flows for the 
males, suggesting that the structuring of the labour market is more 
pronounced for men than for women. On the other hand, the women 
are concentrated in certain classes (40 per cent are in Class 5, clerical, 
and none are in Class 6, craft), while the men are spread more evenly. 
These two aspects of the class structure can be summarized by saying 
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that in comparison to men, women tend to be confined to certain 
classes, but move more readily between them, there being lower 
barriers to class mobility within these confines than appears to be the 
case for men. 


7. CONCLUSION 


By examining the extent of mobility between classes observed over a 
short period of time, the major divisions within the class structure 
have been traced for men and for women. However, the analysis still 
needs further development in a number of directions. For instance, 
the data allow only an investigation of mobility between classes 
defined in terms of market situation. In particular, the LFS data do 
not provide detailed information on either individuals’ tasks and 
positions within the labour process, or their wider social relationships 
or class consciousness. Alternative schema, based on these or other 
characteristics, may reveal other barriers to mobility and suggest 
other bases of closure. Moreover, because the 1981 LFS includes 
details about occupation at only two points in time, work histories 
cannot be followed, and one cannot tell whether the class mobility 
observed is the result of job changing widely distributed through the 
working population, or the effect of a small number of people 
changing jobs and class very frequently. The data also say little about 
the processes which lead to the formation of interclass barriers to 
mobility, although there can be little doubt that the factors leading to 
closure are very various and can only be studied by detailed 
investigations of particular occupational communities. 

Within these limitations, however, the data have shown that there 
is a fair amount of short-term class mobility taking place, with 
between 3 and 4 per cent changing class every year. This mobility is 
structured, more so in the case of men than women, and follows the 
expected lines, dividing the class system into a sector containing the 
employer and self-employed classes, a sector containing all the non- 
manual classes, and a manual sector. The employer classes recruit a 
proportion of their members from the lower manual class, this being 
the most important link between the employer and manual sectors. 
Much of the mobility from the manual into the non-manual sector 
and within the non-manual sector is through specific occupations, 
with sales work being especially important in this respect, particularly 
for women. 
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NOTES 


This paper owes a great deal to my 
colleagues in the Stratification and Em- 
ployment Group, especially Angela Dale 
and Sara Arber. Acknowledgment is also 
due to the ESRC Data Archive, University 
of Essex, for providing the Labour Force 
Survey and to the Office of Population 
Censuses and Surveys who carried out 
the survey. An earlier version of this 
paper was presented to the seminar on 
‘Gender and Stratification’ organized by 
Rosemary Crompton and Michael Mann 
for the ESRC Stratification Seminar, 
University of East Anglia, July 1984. 

l. Because size of establishment is 
not recorded in the Labour Force Survey, 
Socio-Economic Group (SEG) is derived 
by imputing size of establishment from 
Census information. SEG is then used to 
allocate respondents to the RG classi- 
fication. 

2. Initially, the intention was to 
recode the KOS unit categories into the 
11-point class schema devised by Gold- 
thorpe and Payne (personal communi- 
cation), which is an expanded version of 
the schema used in Erikson, Goldthorpe 
and Portocarero (1979), but the lack of 
information on size of establishment in 
the LFS made this impossible. 

3. It follows that the numbering of 
the classes is arbitrary. 

4. The following occupations are 
located in different classes in the male 
and female KOS schemas: 


Class 
Occupato KOS Meu Female 
Judges, barristers, 
sohcitors 001.0 i 3 
Cost and works 
accountants 0022 3 4 
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Overrating inequality and ignoring the 
difference: a reply to Mahon 


In a previous paper published in this Journal! I made the claim that, 
despite decades of intensive investigation, not a single researcher had 
ever shown that class difference in education was indeed unfair and 
unjust. It was a charge that was underwritten by a simple, if 
technical, argument which drew attention to what, in logic, would 
have to be shown if such a difference was to be regarded as an 
inequality, rather than as just another difference in a differentiated 
society. 

In this case, it was suggested that, other things being equal, the 
researcher would have to meet one of two conditions. He would have 
to show that the different classes were similarly disposed to education 
or, alternatively, if there was evidence, as in Britain, of considerable 
working-class indifference to education, he would need to demonstrate 
that such indifference was itself the result of structural or cultural 
inequality. Only then, it was argued, could the researcher be said to 
have reasonably shown that class difference in education was unfair; 
for only then could the researcher be reasonably sure that such a 
difference was not, after all, just another difference. 

As is evident from the paper ‘When a difference is not a difference’ 
Mahon sees the matter in a very different light. Though she accepts 
that the research establishment has typically failed to meet one or 
other of these conditions — ‘nobody satisfies Murphy’s two criteria’ 
— such a failure is, for Mahon, not in the least surprising. Not only is 
it inevitable — ‘the stringent research conditions demanded by 
Murphy are . . . impossible’ — but it is, as far as Mahon is concerned, 
quite inconsequential. It simply does not matter, for it is enough, at 
least according to Mahon, merely to indicate the existence of class 
difference in education to demonstrate its unfairness. No more is 
required for, in Mahon’s view, class difference is ‘proof positive’ of 
class discrimination. On this, Mahon is uncompromising, as her 
remarks on class differentials in aspiration only too clearly indicate. 
‘It is’ she insists, ‘the fact that they are class differences, which makes 
them inegalitarian.’ Since, on this view, difference is evidence of 
discrimination there is, of course, no need to show that class difference 
in education has its origins in educational inequality or social 
The British Journal of Sociology Volume XXXVII Number 3 
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injustice. Indeed, on this view, given such a tight link between 
difference and discrimination, only the ignorant or the prejudiced 
would expect the research establishment to do more than point to 
difference. 

Though hardly an original objection — virtually every researcher 
since Tawney has prejudged class difference in education in the same 
uncompromising manner — it is one which does have, as far as it 
besets Mahon, one rather awkward implication, that is, the one thing 
that class difference cannot be is just another difference in a 
differentiated society. With difference being passed off as evidence of 
discrimination, class difference admits of only one interpretation. It is, 
and can only be, another inequality. It cannot, ironically, be just 
another difference. 

For all her certitude, however, Mahon never once sustains this 
critical if awkward element in her objection. Instead of explaining 
why class difference cannot be so regarded — as just another 
difference — Mahon takes the very unusual step for a researcher, of 
simply insisting that such a difference is not a difference. 

As is evident from her paper, it is a denial which is made in a 
number of different ways, with varying degrees of confidence. As is 
also evident from her paper, however, it is a denial, which is made 
without a solitary word of explanation or a single scrap of evidence. 

The first of Mahon’s many denials is, in some ways, the most 
impenetrable; for, whilst Mahon freely admits that ‘educational 
aspirations . . . differ according to one’s class background’, she 
immediately insists that such differences are not ‘real differences’ at 
all. It is a denial which is made with much confidence: ‘real 
differences’ Mahon insists, are never ‘class biased’: it is a denial, 
however, which is made without any evidence whatsoever for, instead 
of showing why class difference is not, in her terms, a real difference, 
Mahon, for some reason known only to herself, takes this remarkable 
declaration to be self-evident and known to all. No justification is 
offered even though such a declaration, were it taken seriously, would 
bind Mahon to dismissing sectional differences in opera-going and 
pigeon-fancying as unreal and, in this case, unfair. 

Mahon’s second denial of difference is, in some ways, more 
conventional. Instead of directly insisting that difference is not what it 
appears Mahon this time follows tradition. Like virtually every 
educational researcher since Tawney, she quietly precludes any 
possibility that class difference might just be that, by ‘defining’ such 
difference to be unfair and unjust; in this case, by insisting that when 
‘differences can be observed along specific class lines . . . , one 
describes them as inegalitarian.! Whilst, in other research contexts, 
the fact that the different classes are differently disposed to education 
would be one very good reason for not describing and defining such 
differences as unfair, Mahon again puts conviction before inspection. 
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Again, however, no explanation is offered even though, on this 
definition, the fact that the working class do not want including in 
life’s great race, becomes of all things, ‘cast-iron’ evidence of their 
exclusion. Despite the inherent absurdity of such blind certitude this 
definition is, for Mahon, as it is for Tawney’s many followers, de 
rigueur. It requires no defence, even though, once accepted, it throws 
no light whatsoever on what ‘inequality’, educational or social, is 
supposedly depriving the working class of a protracted career in 
education. Other than to insist that working-class indifference is not a 
legitimate response to the educational system, it is a definition which, 
at best, makes the fairness, or rather the unfairness of class differences 
in education a cerebral rather than empirical matter. 

Mahon’s third denial of difference is, perhaps, the most fanciful of 
all in that it insists that the only ‘legitimate’ and acceptable 
differences are those which are ‘randomly distributed throughout the 
population.’ Whilst this revelation might strike the egalitarian as 
somewhat unusual, in that it commits equality to randomizing 
educational aspiration rather than to eradicating educational discrimi- 
nation, it is a revelation which has no defence. Like so much else in 
Mahon’s critique, it is left to speak for itself, which is, in this instance, 
a little unfortunate. It is unfortunate for, though Mahon is adamant 
that the only ‘real’ differences are those which are randomly 
distributed throughout the population, she does admit, in the next 
breath, that she really does not know if this is actually the case. As she 
puts it, ‘it is impossible, as things stand . . . (to know) . . . whether 
individuals would choose an education irrespective of class back- 
ground.’ Nevertheless, notwithstanding her ignorance on this matter, 
Mahon still insists that class difference is proof positive of class 
discrimination. 

Indeed, having convinced herself of the essential verity of this 
widely accepted but little inspected belief, Mahon is, it seems, 
surprised that anyone would actually require evidence of discrimination 
before accepting that class difference in education is unfair. As she 
puts it, ‘Murphy seems to think that to demonstrate inequality . . . 
some form of class discrimination be noted.’ At the risk of appearing 
naive, the article to which she takes exception did indeed assume, in 
keeping with conventional research practice, that the research 
establishment would make an effort to support its major allegations, 
that it would, in this instance, underwrite its claims of class 
discrimination in education with some evidence of class discrimination. 

In addition, however, the paper also assumed that researchers who 
insisted, as here, that class difference in education was unfair, would, 
as researchers, have taken the precaution of having at least a little 
tangible proof that some relationship does in fact exist between class 
discrimination in education and class difference in education. As any 
cursory review of recent educational history well indicates, evidence 
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for this much rumoured relationship is hard to come by. True, there is 
much evidence of class difference in educational representation, just 
as there is much evidence of class discrimination in education. That 
said, however, there is precious little indication that these two 
distinctive features of British education enjoy quite such an intimate a 
relationship as is presumed here by Mahon. Indeed it is hard, 
historically speaking, to find a single educational event of the last forty 
years which would support such a cosy view. Not only is there no 
evidence of such a relationship between difference and discrimination 
but, such evidence as there is on the matter, speaks against such a 
relationship. 

For example, the Butler Act of 1944, if it did nothing else, made the 
educational system fairer. It got rid of fees for secondary education 
and, in so doing, it got rid of precisely that inequality, which 
commentators of the day had long assumed was most responsible for 
working-class under-representation in selective secondary education. 
However, as became evident after the Act, getting rid of this notorious 
inequality made embarrassingly little difference to class difference in 
the consumption of secondary education. Evidently, making selective 
education free made it no more attractive to the working class. 
Evidently, something else, other than this blatant inequality, had 
been keeping the pre-war poor away from their studies. 

However, if the aftermath of the 1944 Act provides only cold 
comfort for Mahon's unshakeable belief in the unfairness of class 
difference in education, Crosland's comprehensive reorganization of 
education provides her with a problem of some intractability. Unlike 
the eradication of fees, which had the merit of having no noticeable 
effect on class difference in education, the progressive eradication of 
the 11+ has, in recent years, been accompanied by a decline in the 
proportion of working-class students at University. Whatever the 
explanation for this recent development it does, however, leave 
Mahon in an awkward position if, as here, she wishes to insist that 
class difference and class discrimination are intimately related. Given 
Mahon’s view of difference, one can only assume, given the decline in 
working-class participation, that the educational system has been 
assailed by a particularly pernicious inequality which, having long 
counteracted the educational benefit of Crosland's reform, now 
threatens to negate it. 

Given Mahon's conspicuous failure to indicate such a new and 
virulent inequality, it might just be, that, on this occasion, Orwell not 
Tawney is right; that the real reason that the most advantaged 
typically end up the most educated is that ‘not one working-class boy 
in a thousand does not pine for the day he would leave school." It is a 
reason that, pace Mahon, is worth taking seriously, not because Orwell 
is right — that has yet to be decided — but because taking it seriously 
does, at least, avoid the patronizing inference, that, were it not for 
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Uncovering the pattern of social stratification: 
a two-year test-retest inquiry* 


ABSTRACT 


This is a report of the main findings of a reliability study carried 
out in association with the 1972 Oxford Social Mobility inquiry. 
The original sample consisted of some 10,000 men interviewed in 
England and Wales. The reliability study involved re-interviewing 
a representative 10 per cent of the sample after a lapse of two years. 
After initially exploring the reliability of occupation (position on 
the Hope-Goldthorpe scale) and distinguishing this from its 
stability over a period of two years, the analysis proceeds to 
examine the basic set of stratification variables. The raw correlations 
for the full 1972 sample are adjusted in the light of the reliability 
findings, and the adjusted values are employed in path analyses. 

The main substantive conclusion of the paper is that education is 
more a disrupter than a transmitter of the influence of paternal 
social standing on respondent's occupation. The main conclusion 
of the reliability analysis, apart from the estimates of the reliability 
coefficients, is that measurement errors are not entirely independent 
of one another. Finally, some comparisons with a comparable 
American inquiry are offered. 


INTRODUCTION: THE CASE FOR A RELIABILITY STUDY 


Much lip-service is paid to the need for reliability inquiries in 
empirical sociology, but few satisfactory reliability studies have been 
carried out. This may be because there is a widespread belief that 
replication is a dull and technical process, lacking the excitement and 
glory of substantive sociological inquiry. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. A sound reliability study has the edge over a one-off 
survey in both theoretical rigour and substantive interpretability. It is 
theoretically more rigorous because the most highly-developed theory 
available to the sociologist is the theory of measurement. And it is 
substantively more interpretable because only when the relative 
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reliabilities of variables are known is there any justification for 
comparing estimates of parameters (e.g. regression/path coefficients) 
or for disaggregating them into their component parts. These two 
aspects of reliability work are briefly elaborated in the following 
introductory remarks. 

The task of estimating reliabilities is primarily an exercise in 
research design. Provided the design is appropriate, the task of 
estimating coefficients is relatively straightforward. Although an 
enormous number of models may be fitted to a small set of variables, 
even to as few as six or eight, the logic of the design of a reliability 
study severely constrains the number of models which may sensibly 
be employed. Thus a reliability study, unlike most empirical 
sociological investigations, dictates the form of its own analyses within 
quite narrow limits. Another way of making this point is to note the 
great number of parameters which are fixed or otherwise constrained 
(e.g. to equality within pairs), simply by virtue of the logic inherent in 
the design of the investigation. Of course, the analyses are never 
entirely determinate; there is always room for inductivist manoeuvre 
at the margin. Nevertheless, the main point is valid, viz., that the logic 
of the analysis flows from the logic built into the design of the study. 

Accordingly, the present paper places rather more weight on 
presenting details of the survey procedures employed than do most 
accounts of one-off inquiries. Every social survey is the product of a 
set of social institutions; that is, it is the work of bodies of men and 
women possessing skills, aims, norms, and understandings which are 
to some extent shared and in some degree diverse. By contrast, the 
variable whose reliability is required consists of no more than a 
column of numbers stored on cards or magnetic tape. What we seek to 
estimate is the precision with which a person has been assigned to a 
category or level of the variable, and this task requires both 
supervision and a conceptual understanding of the social processes by 
which the assignments take place: in the absence of these, the very 
nature of the variable becomes indeterminate. 

In making these observations, we are acknowledging the validity of 
criticisms which sociologists of an ethnomethodological persuasion 
often cast at ‘positivistic’ empiricists. The ethnomethodological 
critique has obvious analogies with epistemological scepticism and, 
like its analogue, it may be rendered unanswerable by adoption of an 
extreme position. But if we consider only its more moderate 
manifestations in which it admits the existence of criteria of truth and 
accuracy which are both rationally defensible and satisfiable in 
principle, if not in practice, then a reliability study may be profferred 
as a paradigm case of empirical inquiry which brings together strong 
theory and the study of social understandings. The theory incorporates 
both sampling theory and the theory of measurement, while the 
understandings are sociologists’ or, in some cases, public social 
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constructs such as -educational level and occupational prestige. 

Turning to the second main point of these introductory remarks, we 
assert the substantive significance of the investigation of reliabiity. In 
an early and sophisticated paper, Siegel and Hodge (1968: 37) 
observed that the end result of any assessment of reliability and the 
effects of measurement errors should be the approximation of the 
correlation between true scores by correction of the observed 
correlation between measured variables. The more complex the 
analyses we wish to perform, the greater the need for the estimation 
and removal of systematic and random error. The practice of 
disaggregating regression (path) coefficients into component ‘effects’ 
assumes the absence of differential error, for it is only when every 
variable is equally reliable that the values of components are 
commensurate with one another. Additivity of components may be 
ensured by the algebraic rules defining them, but additivity does not 
guarantee comparability unless the basic variables are all equally 
reliable. The whole purpose of the multivariate analysis of survey data 
is vitiated if the different variables are not measured in units of 
comparable significance. 

It was in order to deal with this obvious, but much neglected, point 
that a retest of 10 per cent of the original sample was included in work 
on the Hope-Goldthorpe occupational prestige scale (Goldthorpe and 
Hope 1974). It is for the same reason that the British Social Science 
Research Council was asked to fund a 10 per cent repeat survey of the 
1972 Oxford social mobility inquiry, although no reliability study had 
been incorporated in the original design. It is to the description of this 
latter reliability study that we now turn. 


THE SAMPLE 


In 1972 a large sample survey was carried out of men aged 20-64 in 
England and Wales. The response rate to this inquiry was 82 per cent 
(Thorburn 1979). Respondents were asked whether they would object 
to being approached for a second interview at a later date, and 90 
per cent said that they would not. In 1974 a second survey was 
launched with the aim of re-interviewing 10 per cent of the res- 
pondents to the 1972 survey. For the purpose of the second inquiry, 
a representative subsample of 1255 was drawn. All 10309 respondents 
to the original inquiry were included in the sampling procedure, 
whether or not they had agreed to participate in a second interview. 
The achieved sample in 1974 was 1029, or 82 per cent of the target 
sample of 1255. The product of the 1972 and 1974 response rates 
indicates that the achieved reliability sample represents a response 
rate of 67 per cent of the original 1972 sample. 

The 1972 target sample consisted of 12598 men drawn from 417 
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sampling points which covered England and Wales. The sampling 
points were chosen, with probability proportional to size, from a list of 
about 2300 primary sampling units into which England and Wales 
had been divided. A primary unit consisted of a set of contiguous 
wards or parishes, with each unit containing between 10,000 and 
20,000 electors. The sample was stratified by Standard Region and by 
population density. In each of the 417 selected units a sample of 
masculine names was drawn from the electoral register. Names of 
doubtful gender were included in the sample and the owner of a name 
was discarded if she proved to be a woman. Only men aged 20 
through 64 were included in the target sample. 

A procedure was implemented which brought into the target 
sample men who were not on the electoral register, either because of 
errors of registration (which are quite small in Britain) or because 
they had moved since the register was compiled in October 1971. This 
procedure, which increased the achieved sample by 2 per cent, 
involved doorstep enumeration of all males over 16 at each address 
and selection of a man aged 20—64 at random according to the Kish 
(1949) method. Virtually the only bias in the target sample is 
generated by failure to apply the Kish procedure at addresses which, 
according to the register, contained no male electors. 

The sampling procedure for the 1974 10 per cent reliability study 
was designed to ensure that the stratification of the 1974 sample 
mirrored that of the 1972 survey. To this end, a random start was 
taken and every fourth sampling point was selected, yielding 104 
sampling points in all. Within each sampling point, and taking 
respondents in the order in which they occurred in the 1972 
computerized dataset (that is, in the order in which receipt of their 
interview schedules was recorded in 1972), every other person was 
selected, again using a random start. This yielded a target sample of 
1255 men or approximately 12 per cent of the 1972 achieved sample. 
Assuming that the response rate would remain at 82 per cent, the 
achieved sample for the reliability study would constitute 10 per cent 
of the relevant population. 

Professor Graham Kalton, now of The University of Michigan, 
acted as consultant in the design of both samples. 


THE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


The primary aim of the 1974 inquiry was to obtain satisfactory 
estimates of the reliability of key social stratification variables. While 
there can be disagreement over the precise range of techniques which 
ought to be held constant for this purpose, there can be no doubt that 
the interview schedules for the two surveys must be as similar as 
possible. The first part of the 1974 schedule simply repeated the main 
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1972 questions, with the same wording and in the same order. The 
schedule was abbreviated in that questions pertaining to the 
respondent's mother, brother, wife, and friends were omitted. The 
retained questions related to the respondent's first and present 
occupation, his occupation at the time of the 1972 interview, his 
education and qualifications, and the education, qualifications, and 
occupation of his father. The schedule then went on to deal with a 
variety of political and social attitudes and norms before finally 
repeating the 1972 question on income. 


INTERVIEWING 


There is no such thing as the reliability of a variable. Any reliability 
coefficient must, at least in principle, be specific to the entire range of 
procedures which culminate in a column of numbers stored on 
magnetic tape. The art of test construction and validation for survey 
analysis is a form of practical ethnomethodology, though it has the 
advantage of being grounded in rationally comprehensible theory. A 
question which caused a good deal of puzzlement at the design stage 
was whether the agency conducting the interviewing should be held 
constant or allowed to vary. Do we want to know the reliability of 
variables constructed from information collected by different agencies? 
There is no general answer to this question and in the end it was 
decided to employ the same agency — Mary Agar — that had 
conducted the 1972 survey. 

The earlier survey had been so large that Mrs. Agar had recruited 
and trained a supernumerary band of interviewers. In approaching 
her with a request that she carry out the 1974 inquiry, it was 
explained that it would not be desirable for her to put her best 
interviewers to work on the new sample. On the contrary, the 
desideratum was that the range of interviewing expertise should 
conform as closely as possible to that employed for the 1972 inquiry. 
Mrs. Agar employed a system of assigning numbers of stars to 
members of her fieldforce according to her assessment of their 
performance and she undertook the task of ensuring that the 
distribution of stars for the 1974 interviewers approximated the 
distribution in 1972. Naturally some interviewers worked on both 
inquiries, but no interviewer was assigned to a sample member whom 
she had interviewed in 1972. 

Full-day briefing sessions were held for both the 1972 and the 1974 
interviewers. In 1972, interviewers were initially given three interviews 
to carry out and no further interviews were assigned until their first 
three schedules had been edited and passed as satisfactory. Rigorous 
standards were imposed at this stage and many schedules were 
returned to interviewers with the request that they go back to the 
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respondents and rectify errors or omissions. The same procedure was 
used in 1974 except that, because the interviewers had fewer 
interviews to conduct, the check was imposed after completion of two 
schedules. In both 1972 and 1974 the research workers themselves 
took an active part in directing the checking and editing of schedules. 

The interviewing for the 1974 inquiry was carried out in June and 
July of that year. Of the target sample of 1255 men, thirty had died, 
emigrated, developed mental illness, or been imprisoned. About 10 
per cent of the achieved sample of 1029 had moved since 1972. In 
tracing them we were greatly helped by the fact that we had asked 
each respondent in 1972 to supply the address of a possible contact, 
such as his parents or bank. 


DATA PREPARATION 


The coding and checking procedures employed in 1974 were the same 
as those developed by Dr. P. Thorburn for the 1972 inquiry, and she 
advised on their employment. These and other technical aspects of the 
reliability study are described in a document ‘Progress on the Stage II 
Nuffield Study’ by Sara Graham and Catriona Llewellyn, a copy of 
which is filed with the librarian of Nuffield College. 

Here we reiterate the general point that a survey is a social 
institution and, as such, it can never be adequately summarized in 
any set of documents, no matter how precise and detailed it may be. A 
computer routine for checking data and creating scales may seem like 
a perfectly explicit set of rules which has only to be applied 
intelligently to perform the identical task in the second inquiry as it 
did in the first. But, in practice, even the most skilled programmer 
may find themselves puzzling over the intention which lay behind the 
drafting of the earlier computer code. Further, he or she may very 
easily miss the point of some subtle, or perhaps merely ad hoc, line of 
Fortran. Continuity of personnel played a very considerable role in 
the success of our endeavour to replicate the earlier procedures. 


SUMMARY OF THE FOLLOWING ANALYSES 


The first task we set ourselves is to construct a model showing how a 
man’s true level of occupational status is related to the report of it 
which appears on the final computer magnetic tape. In the course of 
constructing the model we obtain initial estimates of the reliability 
with which occupation is recorded, and of the stability, uncontaminated 
by unreliability, of occupational prestige over a period of two years. 
Throughout the entire analysis, ‘Occupation’ means value on the 
Hope-Goldthorpe scale (Goldthorpe and Hope 1974). 
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Once this model is obtained, we proceed to estimate a larger model 
which includes variables other than occupation, and we compare our 
results with those obtained from an American reliability study. 
Finally, we present a path analysis from which the effects of 
measurement error have been removed, revealing the underlying 
strength of the relations among the stratification variables. 


THE RELIABILITY OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND THE STABILITY OF 
OCCUPATION 


Table I gives the extract from the 1974 interview schedule which 
shows how the information was obtained for the estimation of 
reliability and stability. From this information a variable was 
constructed which distinguishes four main categories of informant as 
follows: 


frequency description 
406 reported a different job at Q 15a 
45 reported not exactly the same job at Q 15b 
572 reported exactly the same job at Q 15b 
6 tick in the first box at Q 15a, but no response 
to Q 15b. 
1029 Total 


The logic of the analysis involves partitioning the informants into 
the 572 who insisted that their occupation had in no way changed, 
and the remaining 457 for whom some change might have occurred. 
Summary statistics for these two subsamples are given in Table II. 

For each man we have three determinations of occupation: the job 
recorded from the 1972 interview, the job recorded from the 1974 
interview, and the job which we refer to as the ‘Back-report’, viz., his 
report in 1974 of the job he had held in 1972. We have a Back-report 
only for those men who did not insist that they were doing exactly 
the same job in 1974 as they had been doing in 1972. The 572 men 
whose responses to the probes showed that they were quite certain 
that their occupation had not changed were, perhaps unfortunately, 
not asked for a Back-report. For these men the information on 1974 
occupation was simply transcribed into the Back-report variable. An 
error occurred in two cases and, in consequence, the correlation 
between 1974 occupation and Back-report is 0.997 for these 572 men, 
whereas it should be perfect. 

Our initial analysis is carried out in stages. In the first stage we take 
the subsample of 572 men and compute the correlation between 1972 
and 1974 occupation to obtain an estimate of the test-retest reliability. 
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TABLE I: Abbreviated extract from the interview schedule of the 1974 replication 
study. The date of the 1972 interview was written in before the 
schedule was delivered to the interviewer. The abbreviation consists in 


omitting lines for the recording of occupational information. 


14. What is your job now? 


TICK HERE IF UNEMPLOYED 
LJ GIVE PERIOD OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND GET LAST FULL TIME JOB. 


15a. What was your job in 





L| TICK HERE IF SAME JOB AS Q. 14 AND GO TO Q. 15b 


TICK HERE IF UNEMPLOYED AT THAT DATE 
ma GIVE PERIOD OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


AND GET PREVIOUS FULL-TIME JOB 


SKIP TO Q. 16a 


15b. Was it exactly the same job as you are doing now? 


CHECK ONE No 
Yes 


IF 'NO' DESCRIBE THE DIFFERENCES BELOW 


(date of interview)? 


TABLE D: Means and standard deviations of Hope-Goldthorpe value of 
occupations (a) for men who said that their occupation had not 
changed between 1972 and 1974, and (b) for the remainder of the 
replication sample. The N’s are smaller than those in the text because 


of some missing data. 











No Possible 

change change 

N 565 432 

Occupation reported in 1972 mean 43.6150 44.5025 
SD 14.0142 15.0288 

Occupation reported in 1974 mean 44.5837 44 5527 
S.D. 14.3488 14.6952 

‘Back-report, i.e. 1972 occupation mean 43.5876 
.* , reported in 1974 S.D. 15.0081 
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This is 0.802. We are implicitly assuming that the stability of these 
men’s occupational levels is perfect, or more precisely, that none of 
the men had really changed his level on the Hope-Goldthorpe scale. 
In so far as this assumption is in error, the reliability coefficient 
should be greater than 0.802. 

By estimating the corresponding unstandardized model, which is 
appropriate since the two indicators are measured on the exact same 
metric (scale), we can test the hypothesis that the reliability is the 
same in the two years or, equivalently, that the amount of error 
variance is constant. The appropriate xj+statistic (with one degree of 
freedom) is 0.880. Since this does not approach significance (p > .30), 
we conclude that the data for these men are consistent with the 
hypothesis of equal reliability/error variance. The standardized and 
unstandardized models appear in Figure I. (This and all later results 
are maximum-likelihood estimates that were produced using the 
LISREL IV computer programme of Jóreskog and Sórbom, 1978. This 
programme implements the earlier advances of Jóreskog and Lawley, 
1968, in maximum likelihood factor analysis.) 


1972 10 , 12 ,. 10 — 1872 $895 . 1m2 Ea LL 

occu —7-—-- an n occu r5 occu n- Ne 
o7=1613) {o7=38 8) 

10 |s 10 [s 

1824 10 WA. 10 1874 à 898 .  — 1874 22M E 

occu 7777 7—— > om 74 occu 75 occu fn 74 
(e161 3) (o7=38 8) 
Unstanderdized modal 1 0, r=181 3161 3:439 8) - 0 802 Standardized mods! s=1 0, r=0 896* -0 802 


FIGURE I: Standardized and unstandardized models of the stability (s) and 
reliability (r) of occupation for those men who did not change jobs. 
Upper case terms represent latent (true) variables for the indicated 
years while lower case terms represent the observed variable. 
xi = 0.880; p > .30. 


Next, we employ this reliability coefficient to generate an estimate 
of the stability (correlation), for the full reliability sample, of 
occupational position on the Hope-Goldthorpe scale over a two-year 
period. The model which we assume for this purpose is the very 
simple one set out in Figure II. Since the correlation between reported 
occupation in 1972 and reported occupation in 1974 is (for the entire 
reliability sample) 0.735, and since we assume both that this 
correlation is entirely accounted for by the paths in the model and 
that the reliability is the same for the full sample as it is for the 
subsample of 572 men, it is easy to see that 


_0.735 
0.802 


=0.916 


S8 
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FIGURE II: Standardized and unstandardized models to estimate the two-year 
stability of occupation for the full sample, assuming (based on 
Figure I) that the reliability of occupation equals 0.802. (No test of 
fit because model is just-identified.) 


Obviously this overall stability coefficient represents an ‘average’ of 
the stability/similarity of 1972 and 1974 occupations for those who 
changed jobs and the stability (1.0) of those who did not change. As a 
by-product, the analyses for the following section yield a separate 
estimate of the stability of Hope-Goldthorpe score for job-changers 
while relaxing the assumption of constant reliability across groups. 


1572 10 1971 19 1972 see 1972 « 445 


e) 77 -- > «--t*--- 72 occu." occu ant ue 
CELL ER kwame loe 
BEN è `a Back 446 
10| 5 x anis <--!8--- ar 10s epot “tae S 
ic!«39 8) 
10 10 
19M 30 0 094 10019 07 iw 0 098. 4 MB 
occu oocu ‘74 occu occu tent *74 
om 161 3) (o7=30 8) 
Unatanderdzed model Stenderdaed model 


A. For respondents who reported having the exact same job in 1972 as in 
1974. (Because there is no ‘independent’ measure of Back-report, this 
model appears to have four degrees of freedom when it only has one. 
Thus the model is actually identical to that in Figure I.): s—1.0; r=.802; 
x £ —.880, p > .30? 
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B. For respondents who did not report having the exact same job: s=.884; 
r=.748; x2 —.607, p > .50. 


FIGURE I0: Standardized and unstandardized models of the determination of 
3 three reports of occupation by true occupation in 1972 and 1974, by 
qut whether respondent reported having the exact same job in both years. 
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HOW RELIABLE ARE RETROSPECTIVE REPORTS OF OCCUPATION? 


Our next task is to examine the usefulness of reports of occupations 
held in the recent past. In Figure III ‘Back-report’ is the score for 
respondent’s 1972 occupation as he recollected in in 1974. Our basic 
model postulates that recollected occupation is influenced only by the 
true 1972 occupation and by measurement error that may be 
correlated with the measurement error for 1974 occupation which was 
ascertained and coded immediately before the Back-report (see Table 
I). This model is necessarily appropriate for those men who did not 
change jobs (Figure IIIA), because of the previously described 
manner in which their 1974 occupation score was simply transcribed 
into the Back-report variable: the correlation of measurement errors 
for the two variables ‘collected’ in 1974 is perfect, 1.0. The question 
remains as to whether this model is appropriate for those men who 
reported a change in Job. It is of further interest to test whether the 
Back-report variable is farallel to the 1972 occupation report (i.e. 
whether both variables have the same relationship (regression 
coefficient) to the unobserved true 1972 variable) and whether the two 
indicators of 1972 occupation have comparable amounts of measure- 
ment error. The results of our analysis for job-changers appear in 
Figure IIIB and indicate that such a constrained model is entirely 
consistent with the job-changers' data: the two indicators of 1972 
occupation are parallel and are, perhaps surprisingly, equally reliable. 
However, when men were asked, within a matter of a few minutes, to 
independently report their current occupation and their occupation 
two years earlier, the measurement errors of the two resulting variables 
are substantially correlated, 0.560. This correlation is almost surely 
caused by coding and interviewer errors as well as by response error. 
This analysis also indicates that the two-year occupational stability of 
this group, 0.884, is less than our above estimate for the full sample, as 
we would anticipate for the job-changers, and that the reliability (of 
all three occupation indicators) is somewhat lower than for the non- 
changers. We can only speculate on whether the differences are 
related to the types of jobs that job-changers tend to have or to other 
characteristics (e.g. age) of the job-changers. 

In some additional analyses, which simultaneously model the two 
separate groups in order to test for differences between them, we find 
that the variance of true occupation seems to be the same for both 
groups and in both years. A test of the difference between groups 
yields a x? of 0.0843 (p > .50). Our final two-group model appears in 
Figure IV. Although the specific estimates of stability, reliability, and 
correlation among errors have changed slightly, the substantive 
conclusions remain identical to those described for Figure III. As an 
alternative to assuming constant occupation variance, we also tested a 
model of constant error variance and another of constant reliability 
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A. For respondents who reported having the exact same job in 1972 as in 
1974. s=1.0; r=.804. 
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B. For respondents who did not report having the exact same job: s—.883; 
r=.745. 


FIGURE Iv: Standardized and unstandardized models of the determination of 
three reports of occupation by true occupation in 1972 and 1974 for 
two groups, defined according to whether respondent reported having 
the exact same job in both years. Variance of true occupation is 
assumed constant. xf —1.57, p > .50. 


-(ie. constant ratio of error variance to true occupation variance) 
across the two groups. Neither of these models is consistent with the 
data. The hypotheses of equal error variances or, alternatively, equal 
reliabilities are both rejected using conventional significance tests 
(x? = 14.35, p<.001 and xf = 4.573, p< .05, respectively). We 
therefore conclude that the differential occupation reliability of these 
two groups is attributable to differences in the magnitude of 
measurement error and not to differences in the amount of true 
occupation variance. 

For the purposes of the remainder of this paper, we do not want 
always to maintain the distinction between the job-changers and the 
non-changers. Therefore, we conclude this section with a global model of 
the occupation data for the full reliability sample. This is presented in 
Figure V. Overall, we find the two-year stability of Hope-Goldthorpe 
scores to be 0.949, an ‘average’ of the separate stabilities (0.884 and 
1.0) of each group. The overall reliability of each occupation variable, 
including Back-report, is 0.774, again an 'average' of the two groups' 
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FIGURE V: Standardized and unstandardized models of the determination of 
three reports of occupation by true occupation in 1972 and 1974 for 
full reliability sample. s=.949; r=.774; x? =0.88, p > .50. 


TABLE II: Means and standard deviations of the variables whose correlations 
are reported in Table IV. The second row for each variable contains 
means and standard deviations for the men who contributed to the 
correlations computed with listwise deletion. 


Variable N Mean Standard 





deviation 
1. Occupation 72 1000 44.0299 14 4691 
44.7725 14.4615 
2. Occupation 74 997 44.5703 14 4926 
45 5049 14 3930 
3. Back-report 997 44.1591 14.6509 
45.1064 14.5796 
4. Father's occupation 1972 949 . 41.2887 13.5115 
41.7558 13.4442 
5. Father’s occupation 1974 949 40 1848 13.3454 
40.5251 13.0706 
6. Father’s education 1972 834 2 8945 2.9899 
2.9651 2 9728 
7. Father's education 1974 834 2.7026 2.9200 
2.7791 2.9145 
8. Education 1972 1012 4.6818 3.7233 
4.9136 3.7393 
9. Education 1974 1012 4.5840 3.7816 
4.7857 3.7534 
10. Income 1972 (£100) 805 18.8618 9.5795 
19 2740 9.9874 
11. Income 1974 805 26.2056 11.5319 


26.5801 115914 
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reliabilities (0.802 and 0.748). Furthermore, we conclude that the 
Back-report and original 1972 occupation variable are equally 
reliable, parallel indicators of true 1972 occupation. 

Finally, the measurement error of Back-report is highly correlated, 
0.767, with the measurement error of 1974 occupation, substantially 
because of the procedure for treating non-changers (compare to the 
corresponding figure of 0.559 for job-changers in Figure IV). It is 
interesting to note (Table IV) that the correlation of errors causes the 
Back-report variable to be more highly correlated with the 1974 
occupation report than with the 1972 report, even for the subsample 
of job-changers. Despite this, the model implies that the Back-report 
is more highly correlated with the true 1972 occupation variable than 
with the true 1974 variable. While failure to allow for measurement 
error attenuates the correlation between variables, any attempt to 
adjust for this attenuation without incorporating the correlation of 
errors would cause us to exaggerate the correlation (stability) between 
present occupation and a retrospective report of occupation a few years 
earlier. While great care is therefore required when using retrospective 
reports to analyse change/stability (see further discussion below), the 
present evidence suggests that these retrospective reports are not less 
reliable than current reports and could be appropriately used in cross- 
sectional analyses. Some future inquiry might investigate the conse- 
quences of changing the interview schedule to ask about former 
occupation before asking about present occupation. 


THE STRATIFICATION VARIABLES 


Having completed our analysis of that portion of the data which 
relates to occupation, we turn now to a model which simultaneously 
estimates the determinants of all the basic variables of the stratification 
model. This model incorporates the small model for the determination 
of the three occupation variables which was described in the 
preceding section. Added to this are three further latent (unobserved) 
variables, yiz., father’s education, father's occupation, and respondent's 
education, each of which is constrained to have a symmetrical relation 
to the two reports (from the 1972 and 1974 surveys) which exist in the 
dataset. The sixth and seventh latent variables are true income in 
1972 and 1974 (measured in equivalent 1972 £), respectively. The 
observed income variables are assumed to have equal reliabilities, 
but, for the unstandardized models, we allow for a coefficient different 
from 1.0 that reflects proportional shifts in productivity increases and 
the cost of living. Father's occupation, like respondents occupation, is 
measured by position on the Hope-Goldthorpe scale. Both father's 
and respondent's education are scored on an artificial scale known as 
ʻE’. Position on E represents a social judgment (by K. Hope) of the 
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order of educational value that is acquired by attendance at various 
types of institutions. In assigning an E value to types of school and 
tracks of tertiary education, the author was attempting to take 
account of both the ‘snob’ value of an institution and the degree to 
which it provides access to a ‘higher’ or ‘elite’ culture representing 
social values. He tried not to allow his judgment to be swayed by 
consideration of the economic return to education (which, of course, 
does not imply that E is, or should be, uncorrelated with material 
reward). 
Scores on the E-scale fall into the following broad bands: 


1— 6 No selective or further education (other than attendance at 
a technical or central school) 
7-10 Selective secondary education but no further education 
11-14 Some further education. 


Within a band distinctions are drawn in terms of degree of selectivity 
of the institution, academic or vocational level pursued, and whether 
the institution is public or private. Details of the scale are reported 
elsewhere (Hope 19812). 

In both the 1972 and 1974 surveys, income was solicited by the 
following question: 


Could you tell me your average weekly or monthly earnings, or 
your annual earnings — I mean including ordinary amounts of 
overtime and before deductions — from your main job? Which of 
these categories would it come into? You needn't mention the 
amount — just tell me which letter it is. 


Respondents were handed a card on which thirteen income categories 
were specified, each associated with a letter of the alphabet. On the 
interview schedule the interviewer either circled the letter uttered by 
the interviewee, or she circled ‘not employed’ or ‘refused’. An 
instruction printed on the schedule informed the interviewer that 
income referred to income from present job, and that for self- 
employed people, 


income means the total income they receive from their business, 
that is, any money drawn out of the business weekly, plus any 
money in the form of profits at the end of the year. 


An instruction indicates that men not currently in employment should 
not be asked their income, but the instruction is ambiguous 
concerning men who, while not currently in employment, have had 
their last full-time job recorded in response to another question. For 
purposes of analysis each income category was recorded as a number 
of pounds sterling. 

The purpose of handing the interviewee a card was to enable him to 
report his income to the interviewer without revealing it to anyone 
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else who might be present. Although the income question was the 
same in both surveys, the questions which precede it are very different 
since it was not asked until the end of the interview. 

Means and standard deviations of the recorded variables are given 
in Table III. The observed correlations among them are given in 
Table IV. They were computed by pairwise deletion and, again, by 
listwise deletion. The analyses reported in the remainder of this paper 
are based on the pairwise correlations. The pairwise correlations were 
computed from data in which both indicators of each variable were 
treated as missing data if a score was missing for either indicator. It 
follows that the ‘test-retest’ correlation for each pair of variables is 
the same as that which would emerge from an application of ordinary 
pairwise deletion, while all the other correlations differ slightly 
because they are based on somewhat fewer cases. Differences between 
the pairwise and listwise correlations are on the order of 0.01 or less, 
with the largest difference being 0.034. 

Our model of these eleven variables has two components. The first 
is a structural equation model for the seven latent variables: father’s 
education, father’s occupation, respondent’s education, 1972 occu- 
pation, 1974 occupation, 1972 income, and 1974 income (measured in 
1972 units). Rather than including 1972 occupation (income) in the 
structural equation predicting 1974 occupation (income), we allow 
their residuals to be correlated. This allows us to explore the 
comparability of the effects of the 3 (4) causally prior variables. Stated 
differently, this enables us to test the equivalence (across years) of the 
comparable reduced form equations for current occupation and 
current income. This correlation of residuals measures the stability of 
that part of occupation (income) which is orthogonal to the prior 
variables. However, without a third indicator of income (as we have 
for occupation) or another latent variable which is influenced by 
income, the correlation between the income residual variables is not 
identified. To circumvent this problem we make the arbitrary, but 
plausible, assumption that this correlation is the same as the 
analogous correlation for the residuals of 1972 and 1974 occupation. 
This certainly seems preferable to assuming either perfect stability 
(r=1.0) or orthogonal residuals (r=0.0). Nevertheless, the reader 
should be aware that the estimate of the reliability of income is 
substantially affected by the value of this correlation. Finally, the 
sample is sufficiently large that we feel comfortable in setting to zero 
any structural coefficients which fail to approach statistical significance. 

The second component of our model is a measurement model 
indicating how the eleven observed variables are related to their 
corresponding latent variables. It is this portion of the model that 
incorporates the (un) reliability of the variables including, possibly, 
that corresponding 1972 and 1974 variables may not be equally 
reliable. We also examine whether corresponding (1972 and 1974) 
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indicators of father’s education, father’s occupation, and respondent’s 
education are parallel to each other. Finally, we consider the 
possibility of correlated measurement errors within each survey; for 
example, that men who over-report their education tend also to over- 
report other stratification variables during the same interview. 


RESULTS OF THE MEASUREMENT MODEL 


Figure VI shows estimates of our final model. Table V provides 
detailed information for both the standardized and unstandardized 
versions of the measurement model. With the possible exception of the 
three pairs of within-year correlations among the measurement errors, 
this model is extremely parsimonious and fits the data remarkably 
well: xà = 39.49 (p > .50). It is difficult to comprehend why every 
pair of correlated errors should involve father’s education. Neverthe- 
less, it is not so astonishing tha: positive correlations (consistency in 
errors) should occur for the tw^ : ither's variables and/or for the two 
education variables within eac  . urvey. On the other hand, we know 
of no reason why measureme ' error in father's education would be 
negatively correlated with measurement error in current occupation. 
While this correlation is significantly different from zero, at about the 
0.001 level, it is the least significant statistic in this model. When this 
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FIGURE VI: Standardized and unstandardized structural and measurement 
models of the complete set of basic stratification variables. 
XA =39.49, p > 50. (Standardized coefficients are in parentheses.) 
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model is re-estimated without allowing for correlated errors (except 
for Back-report), the x#,-statistic equals 87.78 (p < .0005) indicating 
that such a model is not appropriate for these data. The occurrence of 
correlated errors differs from the comparable American reliability 
study of social stratification variables reported by Bielby, Hauser, and 
Featherman (1977). 

One possible cause of these correlated errors might be the large 
number of missing data for father’s education. If these were non- 
randomly distributed, then the various pairwise correlations would 
not represent comparable populations. To investigate this possibility, 
we applied the exact same model to the listwise-deletion correlation 
matrix of Table IV. Although the parameters were obviously not 
identical to those of Figure VI, they were all very similar, all very ` 
significant (including the correlated errors), and the overall fit of the 
model was comparable: xà = 35.99, p > .50. 

While it is interesting to note the occurrence of correlated errors, 
particularly when the (positive) correlations are so readily interpretable, 
it must be said that they are small in degree. The largest accounts for 
only 2.3 per cent of the error variance of father’s education, which, in 
turn, constitutes about one-quarter of the total variance for that 
variable. It is possible that similarly small terms have gone 
undetected in the US analyses: ours would have attained only border- 
line statistical significance if our sample had been of comparable size 
(40 per cent smaller) to the American dataset. 

Turning to the reliability estimates, we find that they do not vary 
all that much across variables, ranging from 0.723 to 0.842. 
Nevertheless, the reliabilities of the father’s variables are lower than 
those for the corresponding respondent’s variable. It is tempting to 
conclude that respondent’s report their own characteristics more 
accurately than they are able to report those of their father. There is, 
however, a more plausible explanation. Note that the standard 
deviation, of the measurement error for father’s and respondent’s 
education (occupation) are not very different: Xi-statistics for these 
differences are 1.83 (p > .15) and 1.79 (p > .15) for education and ` 
occupation, respectively. (A revised version of the Figure VI model 
which additionally constrains the measurement error variance of all 
education variables to be equal and does the same for all occupation 
variables fits the data almost as well: xà = 43.13; p> .50.) This 
implies that differences between the reliabilities of father's and 
respondent's variables is almost entirely due to differences in the 
amount of the true variance rather than differences in the amount of 
measurement error variance. 

This explains some of the inconsistency between our analysis and 
the comparable analysis (Bielby, Hauser, and Featherman 1977) of 
the American Occupational Changes in a Generation (OCG-II) 
inquiry. These authors examined the reliability of similar variables, 
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employing the same types of statistical models. The main differences 
between the OCG-II study, conducted by the US Census Bureau and 
analysed at the University of Wisconsin, and the present Oxford 
study are that (a) the OCG-II sample of 578 non-black men in the 
civilian, non-institutional, population of the USA is considerably 
smaller than the Oxford sample of 1029 men in the population of 
England and Wales, (b) the OCG-II test data were elicited by mail- 
back questionnaire and the retest data were acquired by telephone 
interview, whereas the Oxford data derive from personal interviews 
on both occasions, and (c) the time interval between test and retest 
was only twenty-four days, on average, in the American study, but it 
was two years in the English study. 

The American inquiry was carried out in the Fall of 1973, about 
mid-way in time between the Oxford test and retest surveys. The 
large difference in elapsed time makes it instructive to compare the 
results of the two studies, and such a comparison is reported in Table 
VI. (Given that their indicators of a single variable are not equally 
reliable across inquiry, we are reporting the parameter estimates of 
the first — chronologically earliest — indicator of each variable.) It 
will be appreciated tbat the measures of occupation and education 
differ between the two countries, but they are the same for fathers as 
for respondents within each country. The first thing to note about 
Table VI is that the data for respondent's variables appear to be 
somewhat more reliable in the US data, with education being more 
reliable than occupation in both countries. With all the effort that 
went into the development of the Hope-Goldthorpe scale (Goldthorpe 
and Hope 1974), it is somewhat disappointing that its reliability is not 
higher. 

The second noteworthy feature of Table VI is the striking contrast 
between the relative reliabilities of information about respondents and 
information about fathers. Unlike the English results, discussed 
above, the OCG-II analysis indicates that the reliabilities of father's 
education and occupation are, if anything, higher than for the 
corresponding respondent's variable. However, this analysis also 
suggests that differences between reliabilities of father's and son's 
variables are primarily due to differences in the amount of true score 
variance (note, especially, education) while the differences in measure- 
ment error variance are minimal and probably not statistically 
significant. 
` This fundamental similarity — that differences in reliability 
between comparable father and son variables is primarily due to 
differences in reliable variance rather than differences in measurement 
error variance — across apparently contradictory findings suggests 
one final speculation. We wonder whether some portion of the 
differences in reliability of respondent variables between the American 
and English surveys might be due to the US distributions having 
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more true variance than the English. Of course, since the two datasets 
use different scales (metrics) to measure these variables, this 
hypothesis cannot be examined directly. Nevertheless, we think that it 
might be possible to find indirect supporting evidence: for example, 
given that a very high percentage of English men drop out of 
secondary school and/or never attend college, it seems likely that ‘age 
when finished schooling’ has less variance in England than in the 
USA. 

With respect to other aspects of the measurement model, we 
searched carefully for indications that: 


A the two indicators for father's education, father's occupation, 
and respondent's education might not be parallel (the OCG-II 
analyses showed evidence of mildly non-parallel indicators, but 
this may be attributable to their changes in survey procedure 
— e.g., mail-back questionaire vs. telephone interview); 

B there might be a difference between years for any of the three 
pairs of correlated errors; 

C there might be other within-year correlations among errors 

D there might be different amounts of error variance for the two 
indicators of any of the five ‘types’ of variable. 


For better or worse, there was no indication of any of these. The 
combination of ‘A’ and ‘D’, along with there being no differences in 
the amount of true variance for each of the five types of variable (see 
discussion of structural model below), implies that each reliability 
coefficient is equivalent to the test-retest correlation and Cronbach's 
alpha. 

We conclude the discussion of the measurement model by 
observing that the attempts, described at the beginning of this paper, 
to replicate exactly the procedures of the 1972 survey appear to have 
been entirely successful. There is absolutely no evidence suggesting 
differences in the nature or quality of the data for these two inquiries. 


IMPLICATIONS OF UNRELIABILITY FOR INTERGENERATIONAL COMPARISONS 


We have already noted, when discussing the correlated errors of 
retrospective reports, that unreliability generally attenuates correlation 
coefficients. Our estimated reliabilities of 0.755 and 0.772 for father's 
and respondent's occupation imply that the observed correlation 
between these two variables, about 0.35, should be divided by 0.763 
(2.755? (.7725)) to arrive at an estimate of the true father-son 
intergenerational correlation coefficient. This would increase the 
observed correlation by 31 per cent to about 0.46. The implications 
for the study of mobility are even more serious. It has been pointed 
out elsewhere (Hope 1975; 1980), that because mobility is the 
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difference (change) between two positively correlated variables, its 
reliability is less than the higher reliability of the variables used to 
compute the difference. (If the two positively correlated variables 
have equal variances, then the reliability of their difference is less than 
the average of their two reliabilities.) Using Sxx, Syy, and sxy for the 
observed variances and covariance of variables X and Y, with 
respective reliabilities of r, and ry, and assuming that their measure- 
ment errors are uncorrelated, the reliability of X-Y is: 


5xx'x + *yy'y — 28xy 
Euch Syy 28g 


Tx-y = 
Applying this formula to the present occupation data, where s,,= 180, 
$,,7210, and s,,—68, we estimate r,—y to be 0.638. This implies that 
the standard deviation of actual mobility is 12.73 or only 80 per cent 
of the standard deviation of observed mobility, 15.94. (Note that 
because of their correlated measurement errors, this formula could 
not be directly used to estimate the reliability of educational 
mobility.) 

One important corollary of this finding is that observed correlations 
of mobility with other variables will be considerably attenuated by 
this amount of error in the measurement of mobility. A second 
corollary is that men who are selected because of high apparent 
mobility will in fact have experienced, on average, a good deal less 
mobility than their observed intergenerational shift might imply. If X 
and Y are parallel indicators of a true variable T, then: 


E (Y | X) = E(T| X) = m + rx (X 7 m), 


where r, is the reliability of X. (The reliability of Y is irrelevant.) For 
example, if we select, for further investigation, men whose observed 
mobility on the Hope-Goldthorpe scale is forty points (i.e., about 2.7 
observed standard deviations) greater (or less) than average, then the 
true amount of mobility of an average member of our sample (or the 
average amount of mobility we would expect to observe if we re- 
interviewed them) is only 25.5 points (about 2.0 true standard 
deviations) greater than average. A third corollary is that if we select a 
group of men, all of whom appear to be immobile (i.e. have the same 
Hope-Goldthorpe score as their fathers), then their true mobility 
scores will have a standard deviation of 9.6 which equals the standard 
deviation of the measurement error and is 60 per cent (= (1—rel)?) as 
large as the observed standard deviation of mobility for the full 
sample. The standard deviation of this apparently immobile group’s 
actual mobility is-fully 75 per cent of the standard deviation of the full 
sample. If we reinterview this same group at some later point and 
obtain a new estimate of their (im) mobility (with the same reliability 
as the first estimate), the observed distribution of mobility, assuming 
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no one has actually changed their jobs, will have a standard deviation 
of 13.6, or 1.415 (S.D. of the measurement error). These observations 
regarding intergenerational comparisons highlight the caution which 
is necessary when studying ‘difference variables’ and/or analysing 
selected groups when the criterion variable (s) contain measurement 
error. 


STRATIFICATION WITHOUT ERRORS 


While the initial results of a reliability study such as this one almost 
always indicate that data are less reliable than most of our substantive 
analyses assume, the implication is not that we should discard the data 
and abandon the pursuit of empirical research. Therefore, we turn 
now from a discussion of errors to an examination of the relations 
among the basic variables in the usual type of stratification analysis. 
The pairwise and listwise correlations for the full 1972 sample appear 
in Table VII and may be compared to those of the reliability sample 
which are shown in Table IV. (A test of the null hypothesis that the 
achieved reliability sample is a random (representative) sample of the 
full 1972 sample indicates that the differences in the pairwise 
correlations are, at most, marginal xj = 21.59; .10 < p < .15.) The 
measurement model parameter estimates of the amount of measurement 
error and the correlations among error terms are used to adjust the 
full 1972 sample correlations, yielding the estimates of the true 
correlations among basic stratification variables that appear in Table 
VIII. The adjusted correlations for the reliability sample appear in 
Table IX, which also contains the estimates of the structural model of 
Figure VI. 

As is to be expected, the adjusted correlations are substantially 
higher than the observed correlations. The full sample correlation 
between father's education and father's occupation rises from 0.438 to 
0.553, while the correlation between respondent's own education and 
occupation rises from 0.559 to 0.693. In terms of variance explained, 
the contrast between fathers and sons is 19 per cent vs. 31 per cent for 
the observed values, and 31 per cent vs. 48 per cent for the corrected 
coefficients. In other words, the gap is even a little greater for the true 
variables than it is for the observed. Although these results are highly 
suggestive, we cannot definitively conclude that the association 
between education and occupation is stronger now than it was in an 
earlier generation: the ‘population’ of fathers is not comparable with 
the population of sons (Muckherjee 1954; Duncan 1966a), and 
information on both parties was elicited from only one of them. 

The intergenerational occupation correlation of 0.438 from the full 
sample may be contrasted with the uncorrected figure of 0.334. 
Correction for attenuation increases the percent of variance explained 
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from 11 per cent to 19 per cent. Similarly, correcting for attenuation 
increases the variance of income accounted for by respondent’s Hope- 
Goldthorpe value from 24 per cent to 40 per cent. 

In estimating the full model for Figure VI, the stability of Hope- 
Goldthorpe position between 1972 and 1974 was not constrained to 
0.916 or 0.949, the values derived in the initial analysis of occupation 
alone (Figures I and V). The value that emerged for our final model 
(Figure VI) is 0.956. If we were to assume that occupation conforms 
to a simple (markovian) causal chain, in which present position is 
determined solely by position in the previous year, but is not directly 
determined by position in earlier years or other factors, then we 
should obtain, as the stability of occupation over a period of thirty 
years 0.956!? = 0.509. This figure may be compared with the 
adjusted intergenerational correlation of 0.460 in the reliability 
sample (Table IX). This suggests, reasonably enough, that the 
intergenerational stability of occupational position is somewhat less 
than the intragenerational stability, especially since the simple model 
used to estimate the latter should under-estimate it. 

If we turn now to the structural model for the reliability sample 
(Table IX), it is possible to obtain another estimate of the 30-year 
intragenerational stability of Hope-Goldthorpe value. Our regression 
equation for occupation shows that 48.9 per cent of its variance 
depends on prior factors (education and father’s occupation) which 
essentially remain constant throughout one’s career. The estimated 
two-year stability of the remaining (unexplained) 51.1 per cent of the 
variance is 0.913 (Figure VI) and so its estimated 30-year stability is 
0.9135 = 0.255. Combining these, the shared variance of two 
occupation variables measured thirty years apart is estimated to be 
489 + .511 (.255?) = 0.522. Thus, a more reasonable estimate of the 
30-year stability of individual’s occupation is 522° = 0.723. This 
long-term stability model, which explicitly recognizes that some of the 
determinants of occupation do not generally change during one’s 
career, yields a much higher estimate of 30-year stability than the 
markovian model and highlights the above comparison of inter- and 
intra-generational stability. This comparison should be interpreted in 
light of the observations made by Hope (1984a). 

Two other general features of the reliability sample’s structural 
model are noteworthy. First, several of the conceptually ‘remote’ 
paths of the just-identified recursive model are assumed to equal zero 
without adversely affecting the fit of the model to the data. Thus, 
father’s education does not directly affect respondent’s occupation 
while current income is affected only by current occupation. It is 
surprising that within-occupation differences in education are not 
related to income: perhaps the categorization of income partially 
obscures some of the weaker associations. The second feature of our 
structural model is that respondent’s occupation and income, which 
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are clearly subject to change between 1972 and 1974, nevertheless 
exhibit an unchanging relationship with all causally prior variables. 
Thus the regression equations for the 1972 and 1974 latent variables 
are identical. While no one expects English society to change 
overnight, it is rare to be able to demonstrate such constancy in the 
process of stratification. 

It is possible to examine the empirical validity of these conclusions 
by relaxing the implied constraints and testing the significance 
(improvement in x?) of the resulting estimates. When treated as null 
hypotheses, none of the above conclusions could be rejected. It should 
also be recalled that the overall fit of the data to the combined 
measurement and structural models is extremely good; xà = 39.49, 
p> .50. It is rare to obtain such a good fit for samples of 1000 
individuals and a model that uses only one-third of the available 
degrees of freedom. 

In order to simplify the discussion of the basic stratification 
analysis, we present, in Figure VII, path analyses using both the raw 
and the corrected correlation matrices for the full 1972 sample. Of 
course this diagram, unlike Figure VI, does not contain 1974 
occupation and income. The effect of correcting for attenuation is to 
increase R? from 0.176 to 0.241 for respondent's education, from 0.335 
to 0.506 for occupation, and from 0.264 to 0.411 for income. In a 
sample of ten thousand cases almost all the standard errors of path 
coefficients are less than 0.02 and so almost all coefficients are 
significantly different from zero. None the less, the path from father's 
education to respondent's income could be removed because it is 
statistically non-significant. Note, also, that although the path 
coefficients to occupation from father's education and to income from 
father's occupation and respondent's educatior are quite small (less 
than 0.10), they are significantly greater than zero, unlike in our 
model for the reliability sample. 
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FIGURE VI: Path models estimated from the full 1972 sample employing 
pairwise deletion (N— 10509). Estimates on the left are computed 
from observed correlations while those on the right are computed 
rom correlations among the latent or true variables, i.e. they 
incorporate corrections for attenuation and allow for correlation of 
errors. 
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INTERGENERATIONAL TRANSMISSION OF STATUS AND THE ROLE OF 
EDUCATION 


The social stratification literature is replete with partial regression 
coefficients, given to two or three decimal places. But interpretation of 
anything other than the sign of virtually all these numbers is rendered 
obscure and uncertain by the unreliability, especially differential 
unreliability, of the variables to which they relate. By contrast, Figure 
VII has at least a prima facie claim to record the true state of relations 
among the five basic variables. Even so, it must at once be admitted 
that there is a fundamental misspecification in the model. Other work 
(Hope 1984b) has demonstrated that the single most important 
variable in the explanation of educational attainment is measured 
intelligence, and the Oxford mobility data contain no information on 
this factor. Accordingly, the analysis which we are about to present 
must be regarded as flawed by the absence of an explicit measure of a 
dominant variable. 

The analysis of Figure VII tells us that the extent to which a boy is 
inducted into central or elite culture (as measured by the E scale of 
education) is determined to the extent of R? = 0.241 by his father’s 
occupation and education. But his occupational level is determined to 
the extent of R? = 0.506 by his education and his father’s occupation. 

We can use the conventional tools of path analysis (Duncan 1975) 
to analyse the role of education in the stratification system. The 
corrected simple correlation of education with occupation is 0.693. 
The direct effect of education on occupation is 0.606. Since there are 
no intervening variables there can be no indirect effects and the 
difference, 0.087, must be due to education and occupation being 
independently caused by the father’s variables. The direct effect of 
education may be further decomposed into its effect as a transmitter of 
parental status (.606R%= 0.146) and the autonomous effect of 
education (its residuals) on occupation (.606 (1 — R$) = 0.460). The 
ratio of the effect of education as a transmitter to its autonomous effect 
is .146 : .460 which is obviously equivalent to the ratio of R? : 1—R? 
for education. Thus education is three times as important as an 
independent determinant of occupation as it is as a transmitter of the 
influence of parental status. While the role of education in a 
capitalist/welfare society may indeed be to maintain/reproduce the 
stratification system, the present results do not support the premise 
that education primarily serves this role by sorting and/or training 
individuals according to their family origins as Bowles and Gintis 
(1976), among others, would suggest. 

Having determined that education does not primarily serve to 
preserve/transmit status differentials from one generation to the next; 
we can examine the question of whether the transmission of parental 
status, to the degree it occurs, operates primarily through education 
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or independently of it. The correlation of father’s education with 
respondent’s occupation, 0.400, can be decomposed into terms which 
do not involve education as an intervening variable (.072 + 
.953 (.131) = 0.144) and those that do involve education (.606 (.257 + 
.953 (.300)) = 0.256). Here we see that most (64 per cent) of the 
association of father’s education with respondent’s occupation involves 
education as a mediating variable. Parallel calculations yield an 
analogous result for the association of father’s and respondent’s 
occupations: the ratio of terms involving education to those that do 
not is .267:.170. To summarize, more than 60 per cent of the 
association of respondent’s occupation with parental status is 
mediated through education, despite the fact that this is a relatively 
small component of the total effect of education. If we were to report 
this analysis for income, we would find that virtually all of the 
influence of parental characteristics is mediated through respondent’s 
education and occupation and yet this transmission ‘function’ is only 
a small component of the latter two variables’ effects on income. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have demonstrated that reports of recent occupation are not 
biased by current occupation, but the measurement errors of each 
ate correlated. Furthermore, reports of recent occupation are just as 
reliable as reports of current occupation. This suggests that retrospective 
occupation data can be used appropriately in most conventional (i.e., 
cross-sectional) analyses, but that it is necessary to adjust for the 
correlated errors in any longitudinal analyses. 

Comparison of our résults with those from the American OCG-II 
study reveals that the reliability coefficients for occupation and 
education are somewhat Jower in the present study. Education is more 
reliable than occupation in each study, perhaps because of the 
differences in the amount of manual coding required. The reliability 
coefficients for father's education and occupation differ radically 
between the two studies, but it seems clear that these differences are 
due to differences in the amount of true variance in the father's 
variables and not to differénces in the amount of measurement error. 
In contrast to the Amerícan analysis, which shows little sign of 
correlated errors (in the mon-black sample), we find a within-survey 
correlation of errors between reports of father's education and all 
other variables except inceme. While it is easy to see why the two 
pairs of positively correlated! errors might occur, we note that they are 
small. The still smaller, but statistically significant, negative correlation 
of errors for father’s education and respondent’s occupation is more 
difficult to interpret. N evertheless, failure to incorporate them when 
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making corrections for measurement error will result in noticeable 
biases in the estimates of true correlations. 

With the sole exception of these three pairs of correlated errors, all 
other differences between the final models of the English and 
American (non-black sample) studies show the English model to be 
more parsimonious. The American analyses indicate that the amount 
of measurement error, and therefore the reliability, of many variables 
varies across the three surveys that make up their data. They also find 
that both respondent’s education and occupation are, in effect, not 
measured on the exact same metric across each of their surveys. These 
scales seem to ‘stretch’ or ‘shrink’ by 6 or 7 per cent from one survey 
to the next. As the authors of the American report recognize, the use 
of different variable metrics (non-parallel indicators) will lead to 
unstandardized structural coefficients that are not comparable across 
surveys. It is reasonable, but not readily testable, to suppose that 
these variations in reliability and metric across surveys are due to the 
intentional use of different survey procedures. It is equally reassuring 
that no differences in reliability or metric emerge in our study since 
the second stage of the Oxford survey was designed to replicate the 
initial 1972 survey as closely as possible. 

We note the significance for mobility inquiries of the reliability of 
0.77 for report of own occupation and 0.75 for report of father’s 
occupation. These figures imply that intergenerational mobility, 
defined as the difference between father’s position and own position 
on the Hope-Goldthorpe scale, has a reliability of 0.64. 

One of our most important substantive findings is the estimate of 
intergenerational correlation for occupation, which is 0.44. This is 
consistent with Svalastoga’s (1966: 176) suggestion that industrialized 
European nations all have intergenerational correlations around 0.40. 
It may be noted that this is somewhat lower than the value of 0.47 
which has been computed from the survey reported by Glass (1954) 
and his colleagues. However, an earlier comparison between that 
survey, which was carried out in 1949, and our 1972 data casts doubt 
on the satisfactoriness of the method of coding occupation in the 1949 
inquiry (Hope 1981b). This last paper came to the conclusion that 
there is no sustainable reason for supposing that the pattern of 
intergenerational mobility changed from 1949 to 1972. We conclude 
therefore that, at both periods, the intergenerational correlation, after 
correction for attenuation and correlated error, is somewhat lower 
than that implied by the 1949 data. 

The E scale of education seems successfully to index an important 
source of occupational achievement, one which operates to.a very 
considerable degree independently of social background. We observe 
that the direct effect of education on occupation (controlling for 
father's education and occupation), expressed in the form of a 
component of a correlation coefficient, is 0.602. Only about one- 
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quarter of this effect is serving to transmit social status from one 
generation to the next; the remainder is sorting individuals indepen- 
dently of parental status. It is nevertheless true that more than 60 per 
cent of the existing intergenerational transmission of status is 
mediated through education. 

Finally, we would like to note two socially/politically countervailing 
effects of data unreliability. From a ‘conservative’ perspective, we find 
that the observed variances of our variables are substantially greater 
(15 to 30 per cent) than the true variances, implying that most 
analyses would overestimate social inequality. Ignoring possible 
biases in the mean of income and assuming a reliability of 0.76, the 
observed coefficient of variation exaggerates the true value of this 
inequality measure by 15 per cent. Thus, society is less unequal than 
it empirically appears to be. On the other hand and from a ‘radical’ 
perspective, data unreliability causes us to underestimate the strength 
of association among variables and the degree to which one variable 
can be predicted/explained by others. We observe that correcting for 
unreliability raises the R? of education, occupation, and income by 
about 50 per cent. Thus the true degree to which the various 
components of our stratification system are interconnected is substan- 
tially greater than the observed data would imply. Perhaps the best 
illustration of this is the increase in the correlation between current 
occupation in 1972 and in 1974 from an observed value of 0.735 to a 
corrected value of 0.956. Correcting for data unreliability leads to the 
double-edged conclusion that the true degree of social inequality/ 
differentiation is less than we usually observe but the dimensions of 
stratification are much more rigidly structured (consolidated) than 
our conventional analyses have hitherto indicated. 
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NOTES 


* The 1974 reliability inquiry was funded assistance of Mrs Antoinette Cooke. The 
by the SSRC grant no. HR 2568 to Dr analyses of this paper were carried out by 
Hope, and was carried out at Oxford by Professor Schwartz and Dr Hope. Final 
Dr Hope and Dr Graham with the analyses and revisions were completed 
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while the former was a visitor at the 
Swedish Institute for Social Research, 
Stockholm University. We are grateful to 
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Lorenz von Stein and the paradigmatic 
bifurcation of social theory in the 
nineteenth century* 


ABSTRACT 


This paper examines the generally neglected place of Lorenz von 
Stein in the paradigmatic bifurcation of social theory during the 
nineteenth century. As a student of Hegel who rejected the idealist 
approach of his teacher, von Stein anticipated the major arguments 
of historical materialism; but, unlike Marx, he did not postulate an 
inexorable proletarian revolution which would ultimately resolve 
societal contradictions. Instead, he proposed a fundamentally 
reformist political strategy in which the state guides the distribution of 
economic resources in a form that would prevent the class 
polarization envisioned by Marx. While von Stein is little known by 
contemporary social scientists in the English literature, he has been 

- recognized in Europe beyond his time as a theorist and as a 
governmental consultant whose ideas became materialized in social 
reforms, offering a ‘political realism’ that was designed to prevent 
the consequences seen by Marx in the development of capitalism, 
as well as to avoid the fallacies of the liberal belief in free and 
unregulated pursuit of individual self-interests. 


INTRODUCTION 


In historical perspective, the development of sociology has been 
predicated upon the recognition of ‘civil society’ as a realm of human 
existence which is separate from other spheres of association such as 
the state, as well as from the non-social state of nature. This 
‘emancipation’ of society! in western thought reflected a reaction to 
the closed cultural universe of the middle ages and was expressed in 
such diverse philosophical orientations as empiricism, rationalism, 
Scottish moral philosophy, liberalism, early socialism and idealism.” 
Until the end of the eighteenth century, the gradual emergence of the 
concept of ‘society’ was overshadowed by the polemical differences 
between and indeed within these philosophical traditions. By then, 
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however, a basic paradigmatic cleavage had sufficiently crystallized to 
supersede all other differences and divide social theory into a 
‘negative’ and a ‘positive’ camp.? The negative tradition grew out of 
the critical rationalism of the Enlightment and German idealism. 
Both of these shared a point of departure which stressed the 
fundamental contradiction between idea and existence. Reality was 
seen in terms of what it could potentially be but is not in actuality. 
Given the faith in the human capacity to grasp the idea of things, both 
the rationalists and idealists believed that humans could make their 
history in accordance with reason. This approach entailed an 
inherently radical negation of given reality as a matter of principle; 
applied to the analysis of society, it was potentially subversive and 
revolutionary. This view, which culminated in the Hegelian dialectic 
and was consummated by Marx’s materialist conception of history, 
found its critique in the camp of the Restauration. The critics were 
disenchanted by what they perceived as the degeneration of the 
French Revolution that had been hailed as the realization of reason in 
human affairs, and proposed their own ‘positive’ epistemology and 
social theory. This tradition espoused a radical empiricism according 
to which reality (as it is) must be understood through observation, 
rather than on the basis of a priori categories created by the human 
mind. As a social theory, this approach tended to take for granted 
given realities, saw ‘wisdom’ in the organically evolved customs and 
institutions and, correspondingly, was concerned with order rather 
than contradictions and with ‘progress’ instead of radical change. In 
the positive tradition the ‘emancipation’ of society was the emancipation 
from the ‘reason’ of the rationalists and idealists and, indeed, from 
philosophy as such. The social order became a sphere in its own right, 
subject to its own inherent laws, and thus not to be tampered with by 
capricious human intervention. Critical human praxis gave way to 
conduct in accordance with the laws of progress inherent in the given 
order. The stage was set for launching ‘sociology’ as a specialized 
discipline to discover these laws, modelled after those of the natural 
sciences. 

Social theory proper thus finalized its bifurcation at the moment it 
came into its own as the successor of philosophy. Both approaches 
recognized the importance of empirical analysis, but while the 
positivists and their empiricist predecessors freed themselves of 
philosophy by denying its jurisdiction, negative social theory trans- 
cended Hegel’s abstract philosophy by giving it a historical content 
and practical programme in the Marxian synthesis.* This bifurcation of 
negative and positive social theory has become a major paradigmatic 
conflict in social theory, although ‘sociology’ became subsequently 
identified with those theorists whose classic works stood in the 
positive tradition." Marxism, the inheritor of the negative tradition in 
philosophy, remained mostly a political movement until it was 
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revitalized in the ‘established’ social sciences in the 1930s by the 
Frankfurt School and at other European universities. ‘Marxist 
Sociology’ did not become a recognized orientation in the USA until 
the 1970s. But Marxism has always continued as an antithesis to be 
reckoned with by sociology: either as the ‘ghost’ in the debate with 
which the great sociologists like Durkheim, Pareto or Weber 
formulated their theories; or, at least as one of the classical 
approaches to sociological theory and social stratification.? 

The present paper is concerned with Lorenz von Stein’s (1815-1890) 
contribution to the intellectual process which resulted in the 
bifurcation of negative and positive social theory. Von Stein, who has 
been called the ‘first German sociologist’,? was perhaps the last 
thinker who attempted to synthesize positive and negative social 
theory. Incorporating elements of both into his own theory, his work 
became in effect the juncture at which they parted. It may be for this 
unique position that von Stein was subsequently left behind by both 
negative and positive social theory; but for the same reason a 
discussion of his work can help elucidate the process of bifurcation. 

Von Stein's early academic formation (ca. 1835—1841)!! was in the 
Hegelian tradition, although he became seriously interested in the 
material conditions of social life during that same time. Between 1841 
and 1851, von Stein became influenced by the writings of the French 
socialists which he studied during a one-year stay in Paris. His first 
major work, Socialism and Communism in Contemporary France (1841),'? 
became a major sourcebook in Germany which presented a historical 
analysis of socialist theories and class relations in France within a 
Hegelian theoretical framework. This study represents the first 
attempt after Feuerbach’s materialistic breakthrough!? to give Hegel’s 
metaphysical dialectic the concrete historical content of the class 
struggle inherent in civil society. In this respect von Stein anticipated 
the major formulations of Marx, although his final analysis fell short 
of Marx's radicalism. Especially, he emphasized the need for reforms 
to bring about a harmonious integration of state and society, a 
dimension of his work that became further accentuated in his later 
years (after 1851) when he leaned more toward the romantic 
conservatism of Schelling and Stahl and the positivism of Saint-Simon 
and Comte (whose work he had also studied in his Paris years). As 
Marcuse has pointed out, von Stein did not follow through the 
revolutionary potential of the Hegelian dialectic but, rather, set in 
motion a process whereby the work of the latter was eventually turned 
into an ensemble of objective empirical laws designed to establish 
harmony in the social order.!* At this juncture von Stein developed 
the point of departure for positive social theory as well as for a 
reformist political strategy. It was precisely this strategy which was 
one of the precursors of social programmes which eventually became 
incorporated into governmental policies in all industrial societies. 
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These issues will be taken up in the following, focusing on the 
position of von Stein in three moments of intellectual development: 
(1) the transition from Hegel to Marx in the analysis of the state — 
society dialectic; (2) the transition from French socialism to Marx in 
the conceptualization of civil society as a class society; and (3) the 
transition from negative to positive social theory. Despite its relative 
obscurity among contemporary social scientists outside of central 
Europe, von Stein’s work not only raised theoretical questions 
which remain unanswered in the social sciences but also outlined a 
path for political strategies which may not have resolved the 
fundamental societal contradictions analysed in classical social theory 
but which have generally been preferred in western societies over the 
classical laissez-faire strategies as much as over the communist 


programme. 


THE DIALECTIC OF STATE AND SOCIETY: FROM HEGEL TO MARX 


Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the point of 
departure for posing the ‘problem of society’ had been the Hobbesian 
contradiction between individual wants and the restrictions placed 
upon them by both human isolation and co-operation. The concept of 
civil society, which had emerged with the Enlightenment, envisioned 
a sphere of physical necessity that was the battleground for unbridled 
individual interests and passions. The inherently self-destructive 
potential of unrestrained individualism was seen as the source of the 
integrative problems which underlay the question of the social order. 
For some authors (e.g., Locke, Rousseau, the Scottish moralists and 
the liberals), the integrative problem was resolved within the spheres 
of society itself. For others the emphasis was placed on the need to 
resolve the contradictions of society through the external institutions 
of the state which was viewed as an entity in its own right that stood 
above particular interests and promoted the common good of all (e.g., 
Hobbes, Burke, and most of the French rationalists). 

Hegel continued this latter tradition but reformulated the problem 
in terms of the idealistic principles which dominated German 
philosophy at that time. In his work, state and society became 
opposite poles which reflected the more fundamental contradictions 
between essence and existence, between the universal and the 
particular, and between freedom and necessity. The state thus 
constituted more than a mere external force to control the passions 
which threatened the order of the civil society: it was the embodiment 
of reason, of the absolute mind, ‘the reality of the moral idea’ (die 
Wirklichkeit der sittlichen Idee).'® Similarly, civil society was not merely 
an antinomy of the principles embodied in the state but, rather, the 
concrete manifestation of these principles in the not-yet-fulfilled form, 
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always tending toward affirmation of the universal by virtue of the 
mutual interdependence which limits excessive individualism.’’ 
History for Hegel was the self-realization of the absolute mind as it is 
embodied in the state that had integrated the universal and the 
particular and thus would eventually dissolve the contradictions 
inherent in the principle of civil society.!? 

Marx followed the Hegelian dialectic of the contradictions between 
historical realities and general concepts or essence, but his famous 
inversion of Hegel consisted of defining essence in terms of material 
existence and self-fulfilment. Alienation for Marx was no longer the 
alienation of the abstract mind which did not know itself in its objects, 
but the alienation of material man from himself by virtue of his 
concrete relations with other men. Epistemologically, empirical facts 
for Marx have their meaning in and of themselves, rather than by 
reference to an abstract principle outside themselves. Marx therefore 
begins with the material conditions as they are and in which the real 
driving forces of history reside.'? Accordingly, history is the work of 
acting humans associated in civil society, and Hegel's ideal state 
exists only as an abstraction which suffers from the impotence of all 
abstract notions. The real, historically existing states represent for 
Marx not the universal but the particular outcomes of the struggle 
between social classes; by and large, they reflect the interests of the 
ruling groups in civil societies. The synthesis of the universal and the 
particular (the essence of history for both Marx and Hegel), therefore, 
takes place for Marx within the civil society itself through human 
praxis. Emancipation from alienation entails the self-fulfilment of man 
in society rather than that of the absolute mind in the state; the latter, 
as a manifestation of the particular, will become superfluous.?? 

With Marx, then, the Hegelian system was transformed from a 
speculative-abstract philosophy into a theory that had a concrete 
historical content. History now had to be understood in terms of the 
laws of development inherent in the civil society, and in this sense 
Marx sought empirical analysis as much as his positivist contemporaries 
whose theories became the official scriptures of the emerging 
'sociology.' Yet Marx always remained the Hegelian who measured 
empirical social reality critically against the ideal of the human 
essence and who, indeed, fully developed the revolutionary potential 
of the Hegelian system. He, in effect, transformed negative philosophy 
into negative sociology. 

The work of von Stein originated in the Hegelian tradition as well. 
While it transcended the idealistic approach of Hegel and, in this 
respect, must be considered as part of the effort to transform Hegelian 
philosophy into an empirical social science, it took up the conservative, 
rather than the radical, potential inherent in the Hegelian system. To 
understand this phenomenon, it is useful to begin with a discussiori of 
the intermediate location occupied by von Stein between the 
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philosophical positions of Hegel and Marx with regard to the state — 
society dialectic. 


Presuppositions: Individual and community Von Stein’s theory is premised 
on the idea of human self-realization which takes the place that the 
fulfilment of the absolute mind occupied in the philosophy of Hegel: 
‘the destination of man is his perfection, the realization of that which 
rests in him as a mere potential"?! 

Similar to Hegel, von Stein postulates that man is essentially free, 
and that his freedom becomes fulfilled in his domination of nature 
through self-conscious activity. To realize this domination, man must 
strive to possess the highest material and spiritual goods: only such 
possession makes him truly free.”* The fulfilment of such striving is 
the destiny of man. 

In Hegelian style, however, von Stein contrasts the ideal with the 
reality 


The greatest contradiction in human affairs is that which exists 
between the individual and his potential fulfilment. In every 
individual there is an invincible striving for complete control over 
the external circumstances of existence and for maximum possession 
of knowledge and of material goods. . .But at the same time every 
individual is an infinitely limited being; his strength, his knowledge, 
even his time barely suffice for the procurement of the basic 
necessities.” 


This contradiction between internal destination and external power 
can be resolved only through the human community.?* This community 
does not merely represent a parallel existence of individual personalities 
(which would only multiply poverty) but constitutes a phenomenon in 
its own right above the individual personalities, based on mutual 
dependence.”° 


The concept and principles of the state In order to fulfil its destination as 
an entity of its own, the community, ‘existing for the personality, 
comprehending personalities, conceived out of the essence of the 
personality’? must itself have the character of a ‘personality.’ This 
means that the community, analogous to the individual personality, 
must have absolute self-determination. This formal-logical self- 
determination is initially conceived as the autonomous formation of a 
proper ‘will’ over and against the external forces of the non-personal, 
‘natural’ world. The manifestation of that independent will is the act. 
Absolute self-consciousness, concrete will and the executing act thus 
are the characteristics of the community as a personality, and this 
elevation of the community to a personality is called the state. The 
state is ‘the community acting as a personality, the independent 
universal personality as such’.*’ This state as a personality has its 
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origin in itself and is not a merely external manifestation of the 
objective mind as was Hegel’s state.”8 

A similar conception had led Hegel to the observation of the 
fundamental contradiction between abstract freedom, represented by 
the ideal of the state, and the restriction of each individual’s real 
freedom implied by the very same principle.?? Von Stein’s conceptual- 
ization of individual personality and state as abstract principles, in 
contrast, led him to the conclusion that the interest of the individual 
and that of the state are the same, since the state is the embodiment of 
the essence and destiny of all the individuals. The basic principle of 
the state is thus the highest fulfilment of the particular individuals, 
rather than abstract universal freedom.*° 


The reality of the state Similar to the Hegelian state, the state is for von 
Stein only an abstract concept. But von Stein goes beyond Hegel by 
distinguishing the state in its pure form from its concrete, historical 
content. In its historicity, the real state requires an object which it can 
determine and subject to the will of its personality. The ‘life’ of the 
state thus consists of a dialectical movement which results from the 
contradiction of the state as a subject and as an object. While this idea 
formally still reflects the principles of Hegel’s system, the substantive 
extension of this principle by von Stein characterizes his turn toward a 
historicist interpretation of state and society?! The historical object of 
the state is Auman society. The principles of state and society are 
initially seen as related to one another through the fundamental 
contradiction outlined by Hegel. While the state is the organic unity 
of the will of the human community, society is its real life; it is 


conditioned by the distribution of goods, regulated by the organism 
of labour, set into motion through the system of necessities, and 
permanently bound to past and future generations (Geschlechter) 
through the family and its rights.?? 


Its destination is the real satisfaction of the individuals’ human needs 
as individuals. Its system is the subjugation of some individuals by 
others via independent and dependent classes.?? Its principle is self- 
interest. It is only through this concept of society that the real 
individuals and the fulfilment of their personalities can be understood.** 

Like Hegel, von Stein thus saw the state-society dialectic as the 
contradiction between the universal and the particular, between 
concept and reality. Von Stein’s historicist twist of the Hegelian 
dialectic now consists in treating this state-society antinomy as the life 
of the state in its historical reality. While Hegel was concerned with 
the state only as the abstract universal, this ideal is now contrasted by 
von Stein with the historical manifestation of the state which, as an 
empirical reality, must always stand opposed to the ideal. The real 
state is thus no longer an incidental appearance of an essence not yet 
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fulfilled, but a historical phenomenon in its own right and with its 
own laws of development. Accordingly, the dialectic of the universal 
and the particular cannot be a development toward the self-fulfilment 
of this absolute principle, for a final self-realization of the state would 
destroy society and with it the historicity of human life. Similarly, a 
victory of society over the state would dissolve the unifying universal 
that protects and harmonizes individual interests and would thus 
ultimately eliminate these interests themselves. 

Being only an abstract concept, the state does not have real power 
of its own. Foreshadowing the Marxian inversion of Hegel, von Stein 
recognizes that in reality the state is subordinated to the interests of 
the ruling classes in society. In contrast to its destination to promote 
the interests of all, the state thus promotes in effect the interests of 
some against those of others; ‘being conceptually (seinem Begriffe nach) 
the ruler, it is in reality the one which obeys'.? 


The state thus becomes the servant of power which is directly 
opposed to it in its principle and objective; it sees its very own 
nature as if it were inverted; it is in contradiction with itself. Its will 
is no longer its true will, as it has lost its essence to the principle of 
dependence, and it has sanctioned by its law that which its idea 
condemns: the domination of a part over another part, that of 
interest over the unlimited development of the free personality. It 
has become unfree.? 


Von Stein calls this usurpation of the state power by the ruling classes 
the ‘movement of bondage’ (Unfreiheit). The movement that opposes it 
is the ‘movement of freedom’, the standard bearers of which are the 
dependent classes which enlist the principle of the state to free 
themselves from subjugation. Historically this movement promotes 
social and political reforms or, in the event of resistance by the ruling 
classes, revolution. But each societal transformation, be it by reform 
or revolution, contains the seed for new bondage since the change 
does not negate the principle of society as such. In history, the 
dialectic of state and society is thus permanent. While the origins of 
bondage in civil society and the implications of von Stein’s dialectic 
for future developments will be more specifically discussed in 
subsequent sections, an initial appraisal of von Stein’s position may 
now be in order. 


Von Stein’s dialectic of state and society Both Marx and von Stein begin 
their theoretical system with the Hegelian premise of man as a generic 
being, but they successively transform Hegel’s idealistic approach 
into a materialistic one. Von Stein continued to view humans as 
generic beings integrated into absolute unity by the state and 
reiterated Hegel’s phrase referring to the state as the ‘reality of the 
moral idea; but his concept of the state has its essence not outside 
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itself in the absolute mind but rather within itself as a human 
association. Von Stein is thus led to look at the structure and 
functions of the real state. This, in turn, leads to a view of society as a 
permanent historical phenomenon with its own principle which is 
more than a merely accidental momentary phase of the not-yet- 
fulfilled state. The dialectic of state and society, of freedom and 
bondage, is thus a permanent one which cannot result in a final 
emancipation. 

In the Hegelian system, history was the movement of the abstract 
principle embodied in the state, fulfilling itself as a subject over its 
object, society. Von Stein divides this process into two moments and 
thereby inverts it partially: on the one hand, the abstract state 
permanently confronts its own concrete reality; on the other hand, the 
actual movement of history takes place in the contradiction of the real 
state that is subjugated by society, since the pure state suffers from 
‘the impotence of all things abstract and ideal which confront the 
reality in the individual, concrete case’.*® Marx goes one step beyond 
that position. Recognizing, like von Stein, that in Hegel’s abstract- 
ideal state man is only ‘the imaginary member of an illusionary 
sovereignty, . . .robbed of his real individual life and filled with an 
unreal generality,’ Marx discarded the ideal state altogether and saw 
the real state only as the incidental moment of history which Hegel 
saw in society.°? For Marx, then, it is society which is the locus of 
history; and history is the history of the material man, rather than of 
the abstract Mind. It is thus in the real society where man becomes his 
species — being as man, not in the ideal state (Hegel) or in the 
interaction between ideal state and real society (von Stein). This 
completed the turn from social philosophy to social science out of the 
Hegelian system. This process is revealed more specifically in the 
development of the concept of society from Hegel to Marx through 
von Stein. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT OF SOCIETY 


The materialistic inversion of Hegel’s dialectic The Marxian synthesis of 
social theory consisted in applying the abstract-critical model of 
German idealism to the historical theories of society which were 
developing in France and Great Britain. Marx’s initial problem was 
to find a historical content for Hegel’s metaphysical dialectic of state 
and society and a concrete, rather than abstract subject of history. He 
found the empirical form through which history developed in the 
socio-economic formations described by the classical economists and 
socialists; its subject he saw in the industrial proletariat. In this 
synthesis, Marx not only found a socio-economic content for the 
Hegelian form; by the same token he ‘hegelianized’ economic and 
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socialist theory.*? Paradoxically, it was the originally idealist system 
of Hegel that guided Marx in his search for the general laws of 
development in the concrete society. Through this shift, he attempted 
to transform the ‘utopian’ thoughts of earlier socialists into a 
‘scientific’ analysis. 

While Marx developed this synthesis most systematically to its 
radical consequences, he was not the first to move in this direction. 
His collaborator and fellow Young Hegelian, Moses Hess, tried to 
convince him and Engels as early as 1842 of the necessity of a 
‘philosophical communism’ and inspired Marx’s early efforts to grasp 
the alienating character of property and money. Both Marx and Hess, 
in turn, had avidly read Proudhon’s What is Property? in which the 
Hegelian approach was applied to the analysis of property-based class 
relations in society.!! Von Stein’s early work on Socialism and 
Communism in Contemporary France, which described communism as the 
philosophy of the proletariat, appeared in Germany at a time when 
Marx was still groping to develop a concrete materialistic conception 
of history out of the Hegelian framework. This was the first book 
published in German in which the industrial proletariat was treated 
as the embodiment of humanity through which the movement of 
freedom is carried out. Von Stein arrived at this analysis from a 
materialistic conception of society in which class relations are seen as 
built around the key processes of labour and property. This 
conception, in turn, reflects the influence of the French Socialists and 
Communists. 


The structure of society As has been outlined above, von Stein regarded 
the human personality as being essentially free, but recognized that in 
real life the interested strivings. of each individual contradict the 
pursuit of freedom by others. The principle of society—the highest 
development of the real individual—thus enters into a contradiction 
with its own precondition, the human community.** The institutional 
mechanism through which this contradiction is articulated is property. 

In keeping with the intellectual traditions which had been 
developed by the philosophers of the Enlightenment, the British 
empiricists and in the reformulation of Hegel, von Stein saw property 
generically as the precondition and, simultaneously, as the consequence 
of human freedom.*? Property is created through human /abour which 
von Stein conceptualizes as follows 


Labour, according to its innermost essence, is the practice of 
freedom; it only exists as a self-determination of the personality; it 
is the control over nature through the free will of the Mind (Geist). 
Where the latter is not present, the former perishes. Because forced, 
unfree labour is an absolute contradiction. 


This conceptualization bridges the original Hegelian idea with the 
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Marxian notion of man’s alienation from himself.*° Von Stein refers 
specifically to ancient and contemporary conditions in which ‘property 
separated from labour had become honourable’. Such a separation 
is possible in von Stein’s theory because he contrasts the generic 
concept of property as the foundation of freedom with its concrete 
empirical manifestation in which it appears only as the privilege of 
particular groups (i.e., social classes). In reality, property (in the 
widest sense, including intellectual-spiritual possessions) is socially 
structured in such a way that it entails freedom for some at the 
expense of others. This notion is then applied to classifying societal 
types in terms of the nature and distribution of property, i.e., their 
class structures.*” Social classes, for von Stein, are antagonistic 
groups whose interests are determined by their differential access to 
property. l 

The contradiction between the essence and reality of property, 
according to von Stein, assumes a historically unique form in 
industrial society. As technological development advances, the 
specific type of property produced takes on the character of capital, 
and with it the quality of the relationship between labour and 
property changes. While in pre-industrial societies property could be 
conceived as the direct result of labour, the mechanization of 
production characteristic of industrialism makes capital accumulation 
possible, i.e., a process where the production of property requires the 
reproduction of capital by itself. The production of capital is thus 
predicated on a prior possession of capital, with the two-fold result 
that the means of production cease to be freely available to the direct 
producers, and that their labour becomes dependent upon those who 
own capital.“ Capital, thus differentiated from labour along class 
lines within a larger system of interdependence, differs qualitatively 
from ‘wealth’, the form of property characteristic of pre-industrial 
societies: wealth in the sense of von Stein was freely and directly 
producible by labour. The relationship between capital and labour, in 
contrast, represents an inherent contradiction 


This contradiction has a permanent character. Gain is the interest 
of capital and the final interest of the worker who is yet without 
capital. The interest of capital is therefore in conflict with the 
purpose of labor.?? 


This gain for the capitalist is for von Stein the ‘surplus of the wage 
over the needs of the worker,’ i.e., the difference between the value of 
labour and the amount which the worker obtains for his ‘minimal 
bodily survival? In less precise terms, von Stein applied here 
Ricardo's labour theory of value to formulate a theory of class 
relations based on the interrelationships between property distribution 
and appropriation of surplus value that was to be more fully 
systematized by Marx. Furthermore, by linking the specific nature of 
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the relations between capital and labour to corresponding technological 
developments, von Stein’s conception of social structure parallels the 
notion of the interrelated ‘forces’ and ‘social relations’ of production 
in Marx’ ‘mode of production.’ 

The parallels between Marx and von Stein go further. ‘Since labour 
without capital is necessarily dependent on capital, capital. . .is able 
to dictate the conditions under which labour is hired’;°' in other 
words, the capitalists have power over labour. This power is used in 
the political sphere to fortify existing differentials in property relations 


The more powerful a ruling class and the more pronounced its 
privileges, the more rigidly they will be used, since they are the 
ones which protect the dominant position of the ruling class. The 
longer this domination lasts, the more elaborate the privileges will 
be. . .The social system of legal privileges is the measure of the 
power a single class has over the state.” 


Throughout history, some segments of society have been excluded 
from these privileges, either through guilds or corporations, or 
through competition among free enterprises whereby the weaker 
elements become eliminated. In the industrial society, however, this 
exclusion becomes most comprehensive and generalized, as social 
conflicts are now reduced to confrontations between the two major 
classes of capital and labour and a majority of the population is 
becoming incorporated into the dependent class, i.e. the proletariat.’ 

This dependent class has special significance for von Stein. Parallel 
to the qualitative difference between ‘wealth’ and ‘capital,’ the 
industrial proletariat represents a correspondingly unique historical 
phenomenon. In contrast to the preindustrial ‘poor’ whose destitution 
resulted from their inability to work, the deterioration in the status of 
the industrial proletariat emanates from its inability to produce its 
own means of production. Being locked into an inherent structural 
contradiction with capital, the proletariat now becomes the first class 
in history to recognize the source of human bondage at its roots; its 
struggle for freedom thus is not only directed against the ruling classes 
of their period but against the structural conditions of bondage as 
such. The class polarization inherent in capitalism thus results in a 
radical negation of society by the proletariat which will form a 
‘collective consciousness of their own class, becoming unified and 
purposively opposed to the present order of society'.?* 

So far the coincidence of von Stein's formulations and the better 
known class theory of Marx is striking in the common emphasis on the 
link between class structure and property, the capital-labour contra- 
diction, the role of the state, the polarization of social classes in 
capitalism, the discovery of the proletariat as the subject of history, 
and the role of revolutionary class consciousness. It would appear 
that von Stein's theory had to lead as inexorably to a radical and 
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revolutionary programme as did the Marxian analysis. This, however, 
did not take place. Elements of von Stein’s very concepts of state and 
society led him, in his final analysis, to emphasize the harmony of a 
dynamic equilibrium founded on social reforms over radical liberation 
through revolution. 


TOWARD A POSITIVE THEORY OF SOCIETY 


The specific manner in which von Stein transformed Hegel’s 
philosophy into a materialist theory accounts for the theoretical roots 
of his strategy designed to conserve the social order. First, von Stein 
explored more systematically the implications of the intrinsic connection 
between freedom and property postulated already by Hegel. 

Elevating, like Hegel, the historically contingent laws of competitive 
industrial society to the generic principles of society as such, von Stein 
then went one step further by insisting that society and its principles 
were permanent moments in the dialectic of history. Property was, 
therefore, transformed from Hegel’s metaphysically justified institution 
into an institution legitimized by natural law." The institution of 
property thus constituted the very foundation of the real society and 
as such had to be protected. In opposition to the socialist and 
communist critics of industrial society (who demanded the abolition 
of property),?? as well as in opposition to the romantic-restorative 
conservatism (which defended the traditional interests of the feudal 
aristocracy against the new industrial bourgeoisie), von Stein followed 
the line of what Pross has called a bourgeois conservatism. He protested 
against the separation of labour from the means of production, 
brought about by the industrial revolution, and proposed to restore a 
petty-bourgeois craft and peasant economy which would guarantee 
that capital and labour remained fused within the families of the 
producers. The object was not to abolish property but to eliminate its 
character as accumulated capital. The implications drawn by von Stein 
from Ricardo’s labour theory of value thus differed from the Marxian 
proposition to abolish private property: A system, supervised by the 
state, had to be institutionalized which would ensure that even the 
most menial worker would be able to possess capital and that the 
quality and amount of work alone would determine the corresponding 
possession of capital.?? 

Thus envisioning the dissolution of the conflict between capital and 
labour, von Stein was able to reconnect his theory with the work of 
Saint-Simon and Comte who had developed the idea that the social 
division of labour, by virtue of the entailed mutual interdependence 
between social classes, should give rise to a harmonious coexistence 
(paternalistically supervised by the state), rather than radical 
cleavages — an idea which coincided with the model of classical 
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evolutionary theory and which was incorporated later in Durkheim’s 
more systematically developed concept of ‘organic solidarity.’ Accord- 
ingly, von Stein’s very concern for the contradictory relationships of 
state and society led him to emphasize the principle of social harmony 
as he continued after 1850 to elaborate the implications of his 
approach. 

The very idea of the historicity and permanence of the opposition 
between the movements of freedom and bondage now became the 
basis for von Stein’s conservatism. As neither the principle of the state 
(freedom) nor that of society (bondage) could ever permanently win 
without destroying the presuppositions of both, bondage was viewed 
as a necessarily permanent social phenomenon. The problem was 
thus not to eliminate it but to check its excesses. State and society, in 
the long historical view, formed a dynamic equilibrium with all its 
strains and imperfections, but with homeostatic mechanisms which 
would prevent a victory of either principle over the other. Von Stein’s 
social theory thus remained dialectical in the sense of its insistence on 
the inherent contradictions built into a social system; but instead of 
envisioning the liberating synthesis of either Marx or Hegel, von 
Stein’s dialectic merely entailed a permanent oscillation between 
thesis and antithesis without a final resolution. 

This redirection of von Stein’s perspective took place between the 
publication of his Socialism and Communism in 1842 and the drastically 
revised third edition of that work in 1850 under a new title.© In this 
later History of the Social Movement in France and in his subsequent 
examination of society?! von Stein abandoned his earlier and 
potentially radical emphasis on the economic determinants of social 
structure which he now considered to entail ‘dangerous consequences.'9? 
He conceptually separated ‘society’ from what Marx saw as its 
economic underpinnings and focused his analysis on societal integration 
and harmony. Similarly, his earlier concerns with the ideal ‘personality’ 
of the state and with the potentially critical implications of the ideal 
gave way to an emphasis on ‘administration’ of the real state. The 
state was thus no longer seen in the Hegelian terms of its universalistic 
principles and superiority over society, but in its particularistic reality 
and compromises between the interests of the ruling and subordinate 
classes. Such a conceptualization led Marx to the radical conclusion 
that human liberation would require the elimination of the state. Von 
Stein's strategy led him into the opposite direction, concluding that it 
was necessary to develop a form of government which stood above the 
institutions of both state and society. He therefore proposed the 
institution of the ‘social monarchy’ which would have the neutral and 
universalistic ‘personality’ that could rule independently of particular- 
istic class interests and implement the political programme to ensure 
the harmony of society.9* 
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Revolution and reform Von Stein saw social revolutions and social 
reforms as alternative ways through which the lower classes could 
respond to the contradictions inherent in the class structure. 
Anticipating in its formal-logical parameters the substantively different 
models of authors such as Schumpeter or Pareto, von Stein argued 
that if the ruling classes are not willing to cede some of the privileges 
through reform from above, the lower classes will eventually take 
possession of all the privileges through revolution from below.™ Like 
Marx, von Stein regarded the industrial proletariat as the embodiment 
of a revolutionary class and indeed of a revolutionary humanity.59 
Revolutions, however, engender the same contradictions against 
which they originally reacted by creating new inequalities in the 
distribution of property. The universalistic principles which justify 
revolutions thus give way to legitimizing the particularistic interests of 
a new ruling class. Revolutions, therefore, are not permanent 
solutions to societal contradictions. Departing drastically from his 
initial observation of the absolute impoverishment of the industrial 
proletariat, von Stein now explicitly denied that this class had a right 
to make a revolution because it possessed neither the intellectual nor 
the material prerequisites for true supremacy.9 

Von Stein was aware, as were Marx and later authors such as 
Pareto, that history so far had been a history of different ruling classes 
swept in and out of power by revolution. But in contrast to the 
indifferent matter-of-factness with which Pareto later reacted to this 
recognition, and even more unlike the radical Marxian conclusions 
that revolution should be promoted for a final abolition of bondage as 
such, von Stein's theoretical and moral presuppositions led him to 
advocate measures which would prevent revolution. Under the social 
monarchy, as von Stein postulated in Saint-Simonian and Comtean 
fashion, the ruling classes would voluntarily cede some of their 
privileges through social reform because they could be persuaded that it 
would be in their long-run interest to make such concessions.5? These 
reforms from above would prevent some classes from accumulating 
capital at the expense of others and protect petty-bourgeois craft and 
peasant production.® Given his conviction of the ‘inherent wrongness 
of all revolutionary ideas'," he believed that it was through social 
reforms that the equilibrium between state and society would be 
guarded and constantly reconstituted. Their aim was to minimally 
harmonize a variety of conflicting societal interests, rather than to let 
their contradictions unfold and promote an inevitable revolution.?! 
Von Stein’s rejection of revolution in favour of social reforms implied 
that the basic structure of social class relations and its inherent 
contradictions would remain unchanged. Von Stein’s emphasis thus 
shifted toward a pluralistic model of society in which conflicting 
interests multiplied and cut across the class lines envisioned by 
Marx.”” 
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With this development, von Stein abandoned the inherently negative 
character of the Hegelian dialectic. By postulating the state as a 
unifying principle and the social monarchy as the institution which 
safeguards the universal laws, von Stein re-focused his analysis on the 
problems of society which could be resolved ‘from the outside’ (i.e., 
the state).’ When he arrived at the recognition that the real state was 
in effect an instrument of the ruling classes rather than the ideal 
promoter of unity and universalism, he withdrew even further by 
postulating that the resolution lay in the ‘personality’ of the social 
monarchy which stood above the institution of both state and 
society.’* State and society were thus both exempted from immanent 
critique and ‘excused’ by reference to an inherently idealist principle 
outside themselves. This paved the way toward studying society in the 
positivist tradition of an ethically neutral science of society. Such a 
tendency was supported by other relevant elements in von Stein’s 
theory. By treating the dialectic of state and society in principle as 
eternal theses and antitheses without possibilities of a liberating 
synthesis, the issue for von Stein was to study society as it was, rather 
than what it could and, therefore, should be. The contradictions of 
bondage and freedom thus became ‘facts of life,’ part of the ‘nature’ of 
the social order. Such ‘naturalism,’ as well as the social programmes 
derived from it, reversed Marx’s last thesis on Feuerbach: the 
objective of the social scientist became to discover these natural laws 
in order to interpret the world, rather than to change it. Correspond- 
ingly, ‘progress’ was interpreted as the adjustment to the natural laws 
so discovered, rather than the revolutionary human practice envisioned 
by Marx.” 

The same realism that turned Marx into a revolutionary thus led 
von Stein to propose reforms designated to strengthen the given social 
order and thus lent his later work a fundamentally conservative bent 
which corresponded more closely to the ideas of Hegel. Without 
entirely renouncing the materialist conception of society as a class 
society he had developed in his earlier works, his writings after 1850 
indicate an increasingly overriding concern with the question of how 
the pursuit of self-interest and class antagonisms can be contained 
within a pluralist social union. While the Hegelian dialectic, the 
socialist-communist theories of society from Britain and from France 
and classical economics together became the main elements of Marx’s 
vision of a society without class conflict, von Stein ultimately rejected 
such an endeavour as he abandoned the negative-critical vantage 
point and promoted the positivist conception of society he knew from 
the works of Saint-Simon, Comte and, in a more mystically romantic 
form, from Schelling and Stahl. 

Von Stein’s influence on Marxian thought has been the subject of 
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considerable debate. While Marx and Engels wrote about von Stein 
mostly in an incidental manner and always with utter disdain, it is 
generally acknowledged that the reception of French communist 
thought in von Stein's early work” antedates major Marxian 
formulations of society as class society, the conceptualization of the 
proletariat as the revolutionary class of the future, of communism as 
the philosophy of the proletariat, as well as Marx’s historical analysis 
of the class struggles in France.”® It should be noted, however, that 
Marx developed his initial critique of Hegel’s philosophy’? indepen- 
dently of von Stein, and that both of them were similarly influenced 
by the works of Saint-Simon, Feuerbach, Proudhon and other writers 
in the idealist and socialist-communist traditions. The publication of 
von Stein’s Socialism and Communism was perfectly timed to meet 
Marx's need to find a material subject to replace Hegel’s absolute 
mind in the dialectic of history. Marx’s thorough reading of von Stein 
is attested by his German Ideology where he documents in detail how 
some of his contemporaries incompetently distorted von Stein’s 
interpretations or plagiarized his work.” Aside from those observations, 
however, Marx’s references to von Stein reflect nothing but contempt 
for what he considered as something like a poor imitation of Hegel by 
‘pretentious speculators who translate foreign phrases into an 
undigested Hegelian, like Mr. von Stein’.®! 

Von Stein’s immediate and direct influence was twofold. Socialism 
and Communism in Contemporary France, a ‘spectacular success’,®2 was 
widely read and taken as an authoritative sourcebook on French 
socialism and communism, the reception of which had been restricted 
to small intellectual circles before.* Von Stein's book was also widely 
read in political and governmental circles.5* Having studied and 
compiled in a handy form the last 60 years of revolutionary thinking 
in France, von Stein was a source for politicians and civil service 
agents who needed to understand the contradictions of industrialism 
in order to prevent them from unfolding any further. Von Stein thus 
became one of the recognized theoreticians of political reformism.9? 

Von Stein’s wider recognition during the nineteenth century rested 
on his works on public administration and finance which made him a 
recognized and highly honoured expert and consultant to various 
governments. When European governments became aware that 
societies were not inherently stable (as the British liberals had 
thought), that they do not tend toward a higher order of stability on 
the basis of metaphysical principles (as Hegel had suggested), and 
that a revolutionary transformation of existing class contradictions 
into a new type of social order (the Marxian programme) was not 
desirable, the theories of social reform offered an acceptable alternative 
that would become 'the programme of societal development in the 
next half century’.®’ In showing the path for social policies designed 
to prevent revolution through attention to the ‘social question’,® the 
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work of von Stein contributed to the development of key ideas which 
guided the policies of governments and of legislatures in capitalist 
societies to the present day. 

Von Stein’s intermediate position between the negative and 
positive visions in social theory during a critical period may account 
for his limited recognition in both camps, although his work was 
widely read and influential during his life time. But his work 
represents a key link in a larger intellectual movement and thus sheds 
some light on the process whereby sociology became bifurcated into 
the negative and positive paradigms. Specifically, von Stein’s work 
elucidates the transition from Hegel to Marx and from French socialist 
thought to Marx, and a number of his formulations anticipate key 
ideas which were further developed by Marx. It also contributes to 
our understanding of society as an entity sui generis which became the 
subject of sociology. Von Stein was a close contemporary and 
colleague of Marx when the latter was the editor of the Rheinische 
Zeitung after 1842, and it is therefore plausible to expect that Marx’s 
writings during this time influenced his revisions of the ideas he first 
advanced in 1842.9 It is possible that the more pronounced 
conservatism in his later works? reflected a sharpening of his 
conceptualization in response to the Marxian challenge that had 
taken off by that time.?! The point is, however, that the precise 
chronological order of publications is of secondary importance when 
our interest is in the dialectical development of social theory in the 
long historical view. In that view, von Stein's work represents a 
moment of turning around and redirecting major currents of 
European thought and is therefore of interest as a part of that larger 
whole. Von Stein's early writings represent a final attempt to pull 
together the major ideas of two opposed approaches to the study of 
society, and his later works reflect the practical implications of his 
conclusion that such a synthesis can be established neither in theory 
nor in practice. His work thus illustrates an intellectual process ina 
crucial historical phase during which the bifurcation of social theory 
became finalized. 
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Distinction: A Social Critique of the 
Judgement of Taste Pierre Bourdieu 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1984 613pp. 
£30.00 

Privacy: Studies in Social and Cultural 
History Barrington Moore, Jr M.W. Sharpe 
(Eurospan) 1984 328pp. £23.50 


These are large, wide-ranging books. 
Both contain important themes which 
would repay further investigation. This 
is particularly true of Bourdieu’s study of 
Distinction. Bourdieu specifically looks at 
the culture of modern France, but sees 
his book as having wider reference and 
applicability. While Moore examines a 
number of societies, in a project at least 
partly informed by the attempt to study 
the roots of contemporary western usages 
of the public and private. The ambitions 
of these books make them difficult to 
review succinctly. This is true especially 
of Bourdieu’s book. 

Bourdieu’s analysis is divided into 
three parts. In Part I, ‘A Social Critique 
of the Judgement of Taste’, he pursues 
two main themes. These are, first, that 
cultural practices and opinions are related 
to educational capital and social origin; 
and, second, that ‘at equivalent levels of 
educational capital, the weight of social 
origin in the practice and preference — 
explaining system increases as one moves 
away from the more legitimate areas of 
culture’ (p.13). These themes are de- 
veloped in the first part. Bourdieu distin- 
guishes ‘three zones of taste’ related to 
educational level and social class and 
indicated by preferences for three musical 
works. These are ‘legitimate’ taste, 
‘middle-brow’ taste and ‘popular’ taste. 
An analysis of the responses to the 
aesthetic possibilities of certain types of 
photographs is also prominent here. 
Throughout, Bourdieu explores different 
dimensions of the relationships between 


culture, educational achievement and 
social background. 

In the second part, "The Economy of 
Practices’, which is divided into three 
chapters, Bourdieu develops the general 
model of the social structure and culture 
which he deploys in the book. Some 
aspects of this are explained in more 
detail in Bourdieu’s earlier work and this 
is especially true of his important and 
difficult concept of the ‘habitus’. The 
habitus acts as an intermediate structure 
between structural processes and life 
style. By employing such a concept, he, 
in effect, attempts to move beyond the 
‘correspondence’ accounts of the relation 
between social structure and culture 
which characterize much work in this 
area. In this section Bourdieu also stresses 
social change. 

Part three of the study, ‘Class Tastes 
and Life-Styles’, examines the three main 
classes and the life styles associated with 
them, as well as the relationship between 
culture and politics. Bourdieu associates 
‘the sense of Distinction’ with the domi- 
nant class, ‘Cultural goodwill’ with the 
Petit Bourgeois and the ‘Choice of the 
Necessary’ with the working class. He 
pays most attention to the dominant and 
‘middle’ classes and his analysis of the 
discussions within these and the resulting 
differences in cultural preference is of 
particular interest. His analysis of the 
working class is much less detailed; 
however this is unsurprising as Bourdieu’s 
focus is on other groupings in this work. 
He concludes with some general reflec- 
tions on ‘Class and classifications’ and 
argues for a sociological approach to 
culture in the Postscript. The question- 
naire used in the study and statistical 
data gleaned from it are reproduced in 
appendices. 

As I have already suggested, Bourdieu’s 
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provoking ideas and results. It will repay 
several readings. However, some of the 
ideas expressed could have been posed in 
a clearer fashion and the book is no easy 
read. Despite this it has the virtue of 
being stimulating and of encouraging 
discussion. The book is, therefore, a 
welcome addition to the growing literature 
on general cultural processes and change. 

Bourdieu’s reliance on empirical study 
is welcome. Apart from his own surveys 
carried out in 1963 and 1967-8, (the 
results from which must inevitably be 
dated by the mid-1980s) Bourdieu draws 
on many other investigations and more 
ethnographic evidence. The attempt to 
consider various forms of evidence in one 
book is interesting; but the particular 
mode of presentation adopted can be 
rather diverting and I am not convinced 
of its efficacy. The presentation would 
also have been helped by a clearer 
reproduction of the photographs. The 
original French edition was much better 
in this respect. 

Bourdieu’s use of class and his view of 
the occupational composition of the domi- 
nant class could be criticized and any 
fuller examination of his work would 
need to pay particular attention to this 
area. In addition, the distinctions that 
Bourdieu draws within the middle class 
are not always as clear as one might 
hope. It would also have been useful if 
Bourdieu had paid more attention to the 
gender dynamic involved in the appropri- 
ation of culture, on which he comments 
in various places. 

In moving on to consider Barrington 
Moore’s book on Privacy one is immedi- 
ately aware of differences in style and 
tone. Moore’s approach is much less 
embedded in an overall theoretical per- 
spective. Generally, he examines the 
meanings of the public and the private in 
several different societies. Beginning by 
drawing on anthropological approaches, 
Moore ranges across classical Athens, 
the Old Testament and Ancient China. 

In many respects Moore addresses 
important issues and brings out important 
cultural differences. His summaries of 
various cultura! practices, which at times 


- draw upon Mary Douglas’ influential 


theories, are useful and illustrative. How- 
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ever, in general, the analysis suffers from 
a lack of focus and clear objective. The 
book tends to remain, in the words of its 
subtitle, ‘Studies in Social and Cultural 
History’. 

The studies that the book contains 
could have been brought together in a 
more effective fashion. In this respect, it 
would have been helpful if his final 
chapter had set out conclusions in more 
detail. Thus Moore’s interesting point — 
that ‘it is incorrect to regard a democratic 
polity as the only possible origin of 
private rights against public authority, 
even if such a polity provides the most 
favourable conditions for their develop- 
ment’ (p. 272) — could have been de- 
veloped in more detail. Likewise, Moore’s 
identification of economic co-operation, 
conflict resolution and childrearing as 
sources of public authority could have 
been subjected to more sustained theo- 
retical development. Despite its lack of a 
clear theoretical structure, Moore’s book 
remains a readable survey of meanings 
and practices of the public and private. 

Bnan Longhurst 
Umversity of Lancaster 


A Woman’s Place: An Oral History of 
Working-Class Women 1890—1940 
Elizabeth Roberts Basil Blackwell Oxford 
1984 246pp. £14.95 


This book presents working-class views of 
the lives of working-class people in three 
Lancashire towns from 1890 to 1940. 
The author’s approach is to allow 
working-class people to tell, for the most 
part in their own words, their own 
experiences and interpretations of life. 
This gives the book a richness which, 
aided by the author’s commentary, reveals 
not only the variety and complexity of 
individual lives but also, importantly, 
from a sociological perspective, establishes 
the existence of patterns of norms and 
mores within working-class culture. 

The two most valuable and powerful 
chapters of the book are Chapter 3 on 
marriage and Chapter 4 on women as 
housewives and managers. It is really 
only in this part of the book that the 
reader is presented with the special and 
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unique experiences of women’s lives. The 
earlier chapters on childhood and youth 
disappointingly fail to draw out the 
particular experiences of women. An 
example of this is the important issue of 
menstruation: it is mentioned, but its 
immense significance for women’s self- 
image and of the way it is handled is not 
brought out. 

Roberts does state in the introduction 
that she does not seek to investigate 
patriarchy or the male oppression of 
women. However, one is left with the 
impression that by trying to avoid what 
she sees as a negative and rigid approach 
she has, in places, toppled too far the 
other way. She presents, at times, an 
amazingly positive picture. This is 
achieved in places by what could be seen 
as an uncritical and, perhaps, at times, a 
naive interpretation of the oral evidence. 
An example of this is what appears to be 
the minimization and understatement of 
the whole area of violence towards women. 
On page 44, Roberts tells us of a father 
who hits his grown-up daughter ‘from 
the front door to the back of the stairs 
with one clout’ for being a few minutes 
late, but fails to comment on this. Also, 
on page 113, we are asked to believe that 
a man with a very violent reputation 
outside of his home is, in fact, frightened 
of his wife. 

Nevertheless, the conclusion and cer- 
tainly the important all-pervading 
message of this book is about strong and 
powerful women with a crucial role in 
life. These women, despite difficult and 
gruelling lives, manage to maintain power- 
ful, compassionate and caring relation- 
ships not only with their children but 
also with their extended families, neigh- 
bours and friends. The evidence presented 
in this book of women’s strength, which 
then was directed unselfishly towards 
their family because of their very low 
level of self-awareness, holds a shining 
and optimistic hope for women today 
and in the future. 


Barbara Bagilhole 
University of Nottingham 
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Beyond Employment: Household, 
Gender and Subsistence Nanneke Redclift 
and Enzo Mingione (eds) Basil Blackwell 
Oxford 1985 362pp. £27.50 (£9.50 paper) 


The title of this book is misleading; the 
main thrust of argument in this collection 
of essays is that we are not ‘beyond 
employment’, as the title suggests, but 
still crucially mobilized, structured and 
classified by it, in whatever form it takes. 
This collection of essays raises and dis- 
cusses topical questions of supreme im- 
portance. The authors do not supply 
easy answers, because in reality these do 
not exist, but they make significant 
contributions to the debate surrounding 
the complex issue of employment today. 

The book analyses responses to the 
international crisis of conventional pat- 
terns of employment. It does this at 
household and community level through 
various case studies, particularly focusing 
on the process of 'informalization' of 
certain sectors of work and certain groups 
of workers. This process is seen as a 
cornerstone of capitalist development 
and dualist theories are criticized for 
conceptualizing the informal economy as 
being in some important way separate 
from the formal economy. 

The book is divided into three parts. A 
strong case is made ir Part I for the 
significance and revealing nature of the 
comparison of western economies with 
Third World economies. Also, many 
papers are usefully informed by feminist 
analysis. Connolly in Chapter 2 shows 
that, when differentiated by sex, almost 
everything said about informal employ- 
ment applies to female employment. The 
contributors should be applauded for not 
addressing the issues in isolation. Im- 
portantly, they are set in both a historical 
and comparative context. However, the 
reader must be determined to successfully 
grapple with the very real complexity of 
the problems addressed. Redclift in 
Chapter 3, for example, by avoiding 
‘universalistic, ethnocentric or monocausal 
explanations’, makes the structure of her 
essay difficult to follow at times. 
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Part II of the book contains the very 
useful and illuminating international case 
studies. If read together the essay by 
Cornuel and Duriez on a village in 
Northern France, and the essay by Pahl 
and Wallace on the Isle of Sheppey in 
Kent, with their different focuses, success- 
fully give a complementary, and there- 
fore very detailed picture of the coping 
mechanisms employed by households. 
Again, taken together the essay by Pinnaro 
and Pugliese on Naples, and the essay by 
Roldan on Mexico City, show the crucial 
importance of comparative analysis in 
illustrating the international usefulness 
of ‘informalization’ of labour to capital. 

Part III concludes the book with 
discussions on the potential re-analysis of 
class positions today. In the light of the 
strategies which this book demonstrates 
are being used world-wide in the restruc- 
turing of capitalist economies, these last 
two essays raise crucial issues that all 
social scientists must confront. 

Barbara Bagilhole 
University of Nottingham 


Visions of Social Control: Crime, 
Punishment and Classification Stanley 
Cohen Polity Press 1985 325pp. £25 (£8.95 
paper) 


Stanley Cohen states ‘I came to sociology 
by way of social work' (p. 236) (and it 
was social work in South Africa); he 
proceeded to study and teach sociology 
in Britain and North America; and he is 
now Professor of Criminology at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. From 
time to time, he writes a little in the style 
of a stranger who is preoccupied with the 
problems and contradictions of living, 
deviating and doing good in difficult 
surroundings. And his ideas have also 
tended to incorporate the stranger's reflec- 
tivity, showing him thinking about the 
business of thinking as he advances. 
Thus, Folk Devils and Moral Pamcs dwelt 
on the way in which young people could 
become trapped inside foreign typifica- 
tions. Psychological Surviwal describes stra- 
tegies of resistance by long-term prisoners: 
itis a book listing theeuses which inmates 
make of time in their search for a limited 
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autonomy. ‘Escape Attempts’ is an essay 
on hobbies, games, adventures and fan- 
tasy that leans on Simmel’s analysis of 
the dialectical relations between spon- 
taneity and constraint. It concludes that 
there can be no escape from the oppres- 
sive institutionalization of social life. 
Perhaps only the randomization of deci- 
sions can allow one relief. For a while, 
indeed, Cohen claimed that he emulated 
Rhinehart and threw dice before acting. 

Visions of Social Control was a long time 
in the writing. Parts have been published 
before and they have been much dis- 
cussed. It is a magisterial book that 
charts some of those same themes of 
freedom and domination on a vaster 
scale. It is not ‘descriptive or prescriptive’ 
but a ‘theoretical and critical’ represen- 
tation of the genesis and workings of 
social control in the west. More exactly, 
it is a sociology of the ideologies of 
control and a sociology of the sociology of 
ideology. Cohen is intent on unearthing 
the deep structural principles that propel 
and legitimate new movements in State 
domination. Amongst them are an orderly 
drift towards the intensification and ex- 
pansion of management; an inexorable 
increase in the official reliance on classifi- 
cation; an apparent oscillation between 
structuring and destructuring tendencies; 
a blurring of the borders between the 
private and the public; and a dispersal of 
State power. Community programmes, 
intermediate treatment, parole, probation 
and mediation have all the appearance of 
diversion but they work to complicate 
and extend coercion under different 
names: ‘something was happening. In- 
stead of any destructuring . . . the 
original structures have become stronger; 


‘far from any decrease, the reach and 


intensity of state control have been 
increased . . .' (pp. 36-37). Central to his 
analysis is Illich's conception of ‘iatrogenic 
feedback loops’ in which correctional 
organizations fashion the clients they 
want, service them, and pass on to other 
institutions those people they cannot or 
will not accommodate. Control is thereby 
amplified in ever-ascending spirals. Cen- 
tral, too, is Cohen’s examination of the 
discourse which makes possible the growth 
of formal control and the subduing or 
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reconciliation of the many contradictions 
that it generates. There is a masterly 
recounting of the stories of change which 
agents and practitioners of social control 
deploy to give sense to their achievements. 
The stories are told in a ‘controltalk’ that 
is constituted by ‘technobabble’, ‘medi- 
calism’, acronyms and euphemisms, and 
the result is mystification, power and 
confusion. Others have written about the 
same themes, Foucault above all, but 
none has been so eloquent or lucid as 
Cohen. 

Cohen is reflective and learned enough 
to confront many of the difficulties posed 
by writing a book of these proportions. 
Nevertheless, ambition, scale, demystifi- 
cation and the search for deep principles 
have their hazards, and it is important to 
know them. Chief amongst them is the 
great void of ignorance that lies below 
the criminology of diversion, control and 
reform. There has been a remarkable 
proliferation of new programmes and 
enterprises and only the most meagre 
collection of ethnographic and allied 
studies to illuminate what they have 
done. It would take years of observation 
and numerous sociologists to clarify what 
has happened. All too often, criminology 
can examine no more than some formal 
description of a project, its annual report 
and the apparent significance of its 
acronym, provenance and sponsors. One 
can search in vain for an adequate 
sociology of mediation, reconciliation or 
services to victims. There is almost 
nothing that can be stated confidently 
about their strategic and practical con- 
nexions with the public announcements 
that have been made about them. In 
such a framework, little enough can 
actually be said about the ‘surface’ 
organization of correctional work and it 
is even more difficult to attempt an 
exploration of its ‘deep’ structures. 

Second, an analysis of the transform- 
ations of State control can seem rather 
disembodied without an allusion to their 
` objects, effects and ostensible stimulus. 
Visions of Social Control does not discuss 
the character and evolution of the prob- 
lems which control is supposed to address, 
and control becomes, by extension, some- 
what motiveless and mysterious, the 
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unfolding of an immanent, self-enclosed 
logic instead of an answer to questions 
To be sure, intellectual and political 
processes can appear closed and self- 
determining on occasion. But it is not 
only the conservative who would assert 
that, however inept and paradoxical it 
may seem to be, formal social control is 
intended frequently to deal with a real 
enough pathos and pain. Lea and Young, 
for example, have reminded their fellow 
socialists and libertarians that crime and 
deviance create injury and that their 
victims must be taken seriously. Control 
is more than just a will to power. 

Third, and by extension, a prolonged 
explanation of the development of social 
control demands an appreciative analysis 
of the worlds, purposes and actions of 
policy-makers and politicians. Again, 
quite typically, too little sociological 
research has been completed to underpin 
a satisfactory argument. There has been 
some schematic speculation, but that is 
too insubstantial a base for confident 
theory and criticism. We really know 
very little about why, where and how 
structures of control are moving. Cohen 
may have been rather too bold. 

It might then be best to regard Visions 
of Social Control as Cohen himself depicted 
it, a piece of theory and criticism, not an 
exact description of the empirical world. 
It is an exploration of ideas about ideas, 
a criminological metaphysics, that has 
been written with great originality and a 
beautiful style; that administers a series 
of telling reproofs to others; and prepares 
a tantalizing landscape for future survey. 
It is undoubtedly a major work and it 
must be read. 

Paul Rock 
London School of Economics 


Paying for Welfare Howard Glennerster 
Blackwell 1985 273pp. £7.95 (paper) 
The Welfare State and its Aftermath 
S. N. Eisenstadt and Ora Ahmeir (eds) 
Croom Helm 1985 329pp. £22.50 


It is now commonplace for the notion of 
‘the welfare state’ to be seriously ques- 
tioned; indeed assumed out of existence. 
The pace at which this has happened is 
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remarkable, given how long it was before 
the idea came to be commonly accepted. 
Both these books are part of the contem- 
porary questioning and analysis of ap- 
proaches to welfare, and especially those 
approaches which give the state the 
major role. 

These are two very different books. 
Professor Glennerster, of the London 
School of Economics, has produced a 
textbook for undergraduate students; his 
subject is the finance of the social services 
in the UK. The structure of the book is 
straightforward and ideal for use as a 
course text. The first part describes how 
government decides what to spend on 
services and the central importance of 
finance to considerations of welfare and 
the state. The second examines different 
sources of revenue, the third the specifics 
of financing in five social services. These 
are conveniently grouped as health, per- 
sonal social services, education, housing 
and social security. The book concludes 
with an examination of the question ‘can 
we afford the welfare state?’ The answer, 
says Professor Glennerster, is that we 
don’t know. ‘Whether the crisis or the 
non-crisis scenarios will be nearer future 
events is difficult to say, because so many 
variables, notably the economy’s per- 
formance, are unpredictable.’ (247) In 
this concluding chapter, as in the rest of 
the book there is virtually nothing from 
outside the UK beyond the occasional 
passing reference. As a textbook on social 
service financing in the UK the book has 
a great deal of strength — it brings 
together material previously inaccessible 
to the student and presents it clearly and 
coherently. The absence of even a refer- 
ence to the Liverpool case, in lengthy 
discussions of financial relationships be- 
tween central and local government, is 
significant only as a clue to the style of 
the book. It is a good textbook which 
would enable students to better compre- 
hend such cases. 

The second of these books is very 
different. While still being concerned 
with ‘the welfare state’, its canvas is very 
wide indeed and it seeks to ask many of 
‘the big questions’. It is a volume com- 
posed of contributions by participants in 
a seminar held in Jerusalem in 1983. The 
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23 papers attempt, in a variety of ways, 
to address ‘the welfare state’ and its 
future; six of the papers deal with the 
case of Israel. Apart from these essays, 
the remainder draws on Europe and the 
USA, with one on Japan. It is a rich 
collection of essays and most certainly 
not a textbook for a course in comparative 
social welfare. However, students and 
others will find much of interest here. 

It is, overall, a gloomy book, not only 
because it reflects the contemporary 
realities of welfare in the west but 
because, so often, the contributors note 
the inappropriateness of existing para- 
digms. Some specifically, and all taken 
together, describe fundamental character- 
istics of the overall macro-societal frame- 
work in which the relationship between 
organized welfare and social structure is 
crucial. 

The best essays are those which address 
the big issues and do so with some verve. 
There are a few of these, particularly in 
the first part of the book. Those by Peter 
Flora and Brian Abel-Smith stand out. 

As a whole, the collection might have 
been much more valuable if a more 
consistent pattern had been sought from 
contributors, especially in Part 4, a third 
of the book, which has a series of country 
case studies. Raphaella Ben-Hur urges 
social scientists to take the lead in 
opening the debate on the future of the 
welfare state. She argues that this influ- 
ence should be ‘from theory to ideology 
and from ideology to policy'. Reading all 
these essays at once is not the best way to 
become convinced of the possibility, but 
it does reinforce awareness of the need. 

Stewart MacPherson 

Department of Social Administration 
and Social Work 

University of Nottingham 


Order and Conflict in Contemporary 
Capitalism John H. Goldthorpe (ed.) 
Oxford University Press 1984 373pp. 
£22.50 (£9.95 paper) 


Corporatism and the British do not mix. 
A Labour government dabbled in cor- 
poratist waters during the mid-1970s, 
but failed to overcome opposition from 
union members and the ranks of capital, 
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while a Conservative administration since 
1979 has rejected corporatism ‘out of 
hand. The neo-classical liberals of the 
new Right disparage it for elevating 
collectivist agencies over the individual 
and substituting political administration 
for the efficiency of markets. The Marxist 
Left anathematizes it as the embodiment 
of capitalist hegemony over labour. This 
collection of papers is therefore both 
timely and provocative, since it defends 
the European experience of corporatism 
against these ideological critiques and 
shows that corporatism can work. It 
appraises the social democratic, corpor- 
atist organization of industrial relations 
from the post-war boom through to the 
recessions of the 1970s and early 1980s. 
The collection is notable for its theoretical 
and empirical sophistication, and is social 
science of the highest quality. 

Against the panegyrics of born-again 
liberalism in.favour of laissez-faire, Aberg 
' suggests that the corporatist labour mar- 
ket in Sweden operates at least as effi- 
ciently as the free market in the USA, 
Schwerin proves that economic growth 
rates do not vary systematically between 
corporatist and other capitalist economies 
and, in so doing, effectively demolishes 
Mancur Olson’s theory of the political 
economy of comparative decline, while 
Cameron shows how corporatist econo- 
mies have lower rates of both inflation“ 
and unemployment. These pápers repre- 
sent an informative synthesis of economic 
and sociological perspectives. 

Against Marxism, a group of papers 
by Cameron, Esping-Anderson and 
Korpi, Lange, and Schott argue that 
corporatism has delivered tangible and 
considerable benefits to labour in the 
Nordic nations, Austria, Belgium, 
Germany and Holland. The major benefit 
in the 1980s is to hold levels of unemploy- 
ment below those of non-corporatist 
market economies. Thus, working-class 
support for corporatism is neither false 
consciousness nor a reflection of capitalist 
hegemony, and must be seen as a:rational 
and effective use of working-class power to 
modify ^ capitalist social  relhtions. 
Cameron’s analysis of comparative eco- 
nomic data is a model example of what 
can be achieved by a theoretically in- 
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formed, quantitative social science. 
Esping-Anderson and Korpi contest the 
view that corporatism presupposes social 
consensus, and show how it may co-exist 
with significant ideological cleavages. 
Controversially, however, these papers 
assume that corporatist societies have 
working classes that are imbued with 
class consciousness and proletarian soli- 
darity, that mobilize around class rather 
than sectional interests and willingly 
under-use their industrial strength in 
order to promote political solutions to 
problems arising out of the relations 
between capital and labour. This is to 
neglect part of the legal and institutional 
basis of corporatism, namely the manner 
in which centralized trade unions, sup- 
ported by employment law, have sufficient 
control of their rank and files to oblige 
these to accept the form of interest 
representation favoured by working-class 
leaders. The British style of revolt from 
below is simply more difficult to initiate 
and sustain in most of continental Europe. 
Other papers deal with conceptual 
and historical issues. Lembruch distin- 
guishes between sectoral and .trans- 
sectoral corporatisms in an interesting 
theoretical discussion. Maier traces the 
origins of modern corporatism in con- 
ditions of national emergency, while he 
and Lembruch emphasize the importance 
of Marxist ideology and the early unity of 
the industrial and political wings of 
labour movements. Regini charts the 
failure of the corporatist initiatives in 
Britain and Italy, which in Britain re- 
sulted from the unions’ lack of centralized 
power and the absence of a solidaristic 
ideology, either of which might have 
carried the membership once the imme- 
diate gains of the social contract had 
been realized. The prognosis is of in- 
creasing threats to corporatism, from 
governments introducing market strate- 
gies that foster economic dualism (Gold- 
thorpe) and from capital insisting on 
decentralizing industrial relations to the 
enterprise (Streeck). The editor has suc- 
cessfully tied together the volume in his 
introduction and by judicious cross- 
referencing of the papers themselves. 
Stephen Hill 
London School of Economics 
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Guilt: The Grey Eminence Behind 
Character, History & Culture John 
Carroll Routledge & Kegan Paul 1985 
264pp. £20 


Whereas John Carroll’s earlier Puritan, 
Paranoid, Remissive was a moralist attack 
on modernity and Sceptical Sociology an 
attempt to come to some kind of descrip- 
tive understanding of it through radical 
doubt, Guilt undertakes to ‘use the 
methods of the sceptic to advance the 
cause of the moralist’ (p. 256). Carroll's 
view, with which most readers will pro- 
bably agree, is that it is the seventh and 
tenth. chapters of this densely-written, 
but highly readable book which contain 
the essence of his analysis. Here we find 
his theory of guilt and his evaluation of it 
as ‘culture-creating’. Much of the rest is 
historical and descriptive (in part having 
been previously published in this Journal). 
According to Carroll, "Historically con- 
sidered, guilt. . turned man in on himself; 
it drove him to worldly sublimations; it 
distanced him from god.’ Yet it also ‘kept 
him in touch with the sacred’ and re- 
minded him that ‘the only thing of 
importance. . .was to be saved.’ (p. 223) 

‘What future,’ asks Carroll on the 
opening page, ‘is there for a guilt-hounded 
people who have failed to replace the 
culture that helped them to live?’ The 
problem clearly raises ‘the fear that the 
psychological, moral and spiritual con- 
dition of Western society has been steadily 
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` deteriorating during the twentieth century’ 


and poses ‘the ultimate problem’: ‘can 
guilt-hounded man live without a culture 
that keeps him in touch with the heavens?” 
In general, it seems that he cannot since 
guilt ‘is our richest‘ and most hidden 
resource, the essence of humanness.’ 
The greater part of the book is taken 
up with a historical analysis of how we 
came to be where we evidently are in its 
author’s eyes, but this does not remove 
all hope that ‘the grey eminence’ of the 
title might once again be with us. With 
commendable candour — not to mention 
courage — Carroll lists a ‘number of 
general principles which would have to 
be followed if guilt were to be recultured’ 
(p. 243). In the first place, this means 
‘disinterring guilt’ and restoring con- 
science; second, it requires ‘authoritative 
men’, or, at least ‘manliness’ as an 
alternative to ‘masculine women, 
effeminate men and the pathology of the 
mother-dominated family’ described 
earlier in the book. The third principle is 
‘vocation’, the fourth ‘home’, and the 
fifth ‘punishment’ as an alternative to the 
therapeutic approach to the problem of 
crime. ‘Nature’ is his last principle, and 
the book ends with a quotation from 
Ecclesiastes reminding us that ‘the whole 
duty of man’ is to ‘fear God and keep his 
commandments.’ 
C. R. Badcock 
LSE 
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Adam Ferguson and the theme of 
exploitation 


ABSTRACT 


A considerable amount has been written recently on the concept of 
exploitation, which has extended its meaning beyond Marx’s 
original usage. While the concept has lost its association with the 
theory of surplus value and ideas about the right of workers to their 
product, there is stil] no agreement on how exploitation should be 
conceptualized. It is in the context of such conceptual debate that 
this paper brings a historical perspective by focusing on how Adam 
Ferguson, two and a half centuries ago, anticipated much of the 
modern reformulation of the concept. Methodologically, this 
anticipation is not shown by finding vaguely matching quotations 
from modern and classic works, but follows Foucault and examines 
the similarity in the meaning of the vocabulary in the context of the 
different problematics within which they occur. In this regard 
Ferguson’s work has three characteristics which are also to be 
found in many modern works: exploitation is understood as 
economic exploitation; it is approached through the notion of 
human agency; and the discussion of exploitation is integrally 
linked to an ethical concern about its injustice. Such a historical 
interest is useful for a number of reasons. First, it augments the 
conceptual analysis which has so far dominated the debate about 
the term. Second, it demonstrates part of the origins of some of the 
modern reformulations of exploitation. Ferguson’s work anticipates 
those writers who perceive exploitation to involve inequality of 
power and control in the labour process, and to involve situations 
where skills are not the determinant of economic reward and where 
workers are denuded, diminished and impoverished. In this respect 
Ferguson follows those modern writers who tend to merge 
exploitation with alienation. Finally, a discussion of these particular 
antecedents of the concept is useful to illustrate the distinctiveness 
of Ferguson’s social thought and to define his major contribution to 
the development of sociology. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Adam Ferguson's major work, An Essay on the History of Civil Society, 
published in 1767, is now generally regarded as a classic in the history 
of the social sciences. Modern authors point to Ferguson's role in 
separating ‘civil society’ from the ‘state’ and to the direct and 
deliberate attention he gave to the concept of ‘society’. In this regard 
the list of sociological concepts which Ferguson is said to have 
anticipated is lengthy. However, one of the concepts omitted by 
contemporary sociologists from this list is exploitation. Unlike 
political science and philosophy, sociology has not rendered 
‘exploitation’ as a discrete concept. Gouldner claimed that this was 
because of the value judgments wrapped up with the term, which 
made it inappropriate to the value-free ambitions of American 
sociology in the 1950s, when the term was dropped from the 
vocabulary of American sociologists, with the exception of the 
political left.! It is not a part of sociology's conceptual vocabulary 
today, and when sociologists use the term it is not separated from its 
association with Marx's critique of capitalism. Thus the concept is 
employed, if at all, in its Marxist sense to describe economic 
exploitation, where it is associated with ideas about the right to ‘the 
whole product of labour’.? 

All subsequent attempts to reinterpret classic texts in the style 
and conceptual vocabulary of modern disciplines is fraught with 
difficulty. All too often the earlier discussion becomes infused by 
others with modern meanings. But there is an obverse to this. As 
MacRae noted, a scholar's inability to employ the vocabulary of 
special words and usages often veils earlier writings from us.* It will 
be argued here that although Ferguson never used tbe term, the 
concept of exploitation can be reliably and usefully implanted on his 
discourse in the Essay. Moreover, to do so has a number of benefits. 
First, it brings a historical perspective to the more theoretical 
literature produced on the concept of exploitation recently.? In this 
regard Ferguson provides a historical perspective which extends back 
to the eighteenth century and shows that the antecedents of the 
concept stretch further back than Marx, even though most con- 
temporary discussions begin with Marx.® Despite the Marxian 
heritage of this debate there are still fundamental disagreements in 
the literature on how exploitation should be conceptualized. A 
historical perspective is useful in a second way, for it can help to 
clarify the different conceptualizations by an analysis of their origins. 
This paper is not nominating Ferguson as the father of a particular 
formulation. The history of ideas suggests that polygenesis is the norm 
in matters like this. However, the paper is claiming that an analysis of 
Ferguson's Essay illustrates part of the origins of some of the modern 
meanings given to the term. Finally, Ferguson's writings on the theme 
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of exploitation, while not central to his work, do provide one further 
demonstration of his acclaimed sociological imagination, but one for 
which he is not usually noted. In this regard the theme of exploitation 
acts as an excellent example to illustrate Ferguson’s major contribution 
in the history of social thought, which was to move the discourse 
beyond the themes of the civic humanist tradition, dominant in 
the eighteenth century, toward the concerns of nineteenth-century 
sociology.’ 


THE CONCEPT OF EXPLOITATION 


Marx links exploitation with the labour theory of value, and in so 
doing he draws on the formulation of the labour theory of value in 
classic political economy. In contrast to classic political economy, 
Ferguson is not concerned with productivity and markets, but with 
the social, political and human consequences of these in civil society. 
When Ferguson is cited by Marx it is in connection with these effects 
rather than for any outline of the free market economy or the labour 
theory of value. Thus he is not cited in Marx’s account of exploitation. 
The contemporary debate on exploitation, much of which is grounded 
in Marx, has extended the meaning of the term beyond the extraction 
of surplus value. At least nine different conceptualizations are 
contained in the literature, some of which are not mutually exclusive.? 


1. Exploitation constitutes interference by the first party with the 
opportunities of a third party to bid for the goods and services of 
a second party.!? 

2. A group is exploited if it would be better off materially by 
withdrawing from the existing set of social relations.!! 

3. Exploitation constitutes taking unfair advantage of someone in 
free market transactions.!? 

4. Exploitation is characterized by unequal possession of capital 
goods and private property.’ 

5. Status exploitation exists in a situation where remuneration is 
made according to status and where status is not representative 
of a special skill.!* 

6. Exploitation is characterized by mistreatment, oppression and 
coercion in the labour process.'* 

7. Exploitation is characterized by inequality of control and power 
in the labour process.!$ 

8. Exploitation involves the diminution, impoverishment and 
denuding of workers.’” 

9. Exploitation involves a lack of just deserts.!? 


Some of these formulations are novel and have few direct 
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anticipations, while others describe fairly general circumstances 
which are encompassing enough to find anticipations in a whole range 
of precursors. But the practice of finding vaguely matching quotations 
in separate works is unsatisfactory for, as Whitehead once remarked, 
‘everything of importance has been said before by somebody who did 
not discover it'.'? Ignoring this fact can make a historical perspective 
degenerate into the mere search for increasingly faint adumbrations. 
In recent years a variety of important theoretical debates have 
problematized the notions of continuity and recurrence in the history 
of ideas. The meaning of concepts is grounded by the overall 
structure of theories — or paradigms (Kuhn), problematics (Bachelard), 
discursive formations (Foucault) — in which they are embedded. They 
cannot be understood apart from the discursive space they occupy in 
relation to other concepts. At first sight this seems to rule out the 
search for historical continuity in ideas; but these arguments provide 
a better foundation for a historical perspective for they require us to 
set what are taken to be early anticipations of later ideas in the context 
of the whole framework in which they each appear. So we should not 
just examine whether the same or similar words appear in different 
problematics, but whether there is an equivalence in the meaning of 
the vocabulary in the context of the problematic which gives this 
vocabulary its particular discursive meaning. The significance of 
Ferguson extends to the fact that exploitation (to use the modern 
idiom) is understood in his ‘discursive formation’, in the same way as 
it is in contemporary formulations. His work has three characteristics 
which are also to be found in the conceptualizations of such people as 
Arneson, Buchanan, Crocker, Elster, Holmstrom and Roemer, to 
name but a few.?! Exploitation is understood as economic exploitation, 
which is now almost the paradigm case of exploitation; it is 
approached through the notion of human agency; and the discussion 
of exploitation is integrally linked to an ethical concern about its 
effects. 


THE THEME OF EXPLOITATION IN FERGUSON 


In the time at which Ferguson wrote the Scottish lowlands were a 
thriving commercial centre and were witnessing the introduction of 
machine industry. The key to this progress was Glasgow's tobacco 
and linen trade with America. Linen production increased five-fold 
between 1728 and 1777, indicating a thriving clothing industry, this 
being the first industry to shift to machine and factory production.?? 
With the economic transformation of Scotland came changes in 
established social patterns. Population grew and became more 
urbanized. Population growth in Scotland's five main cities between 
1755 and 1775 was three times the national average.?? Flax did not 
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grow well in Scotland and linen production was therefore progressively 
separated from farming. Ultimately there developed a proletariat 
skilled in linen production who were divorced from the land and 
needed work in the towns. This urbanization was intensified by 
agrarian decline and politically forced depopulation of the Highlands, 
producing a mass of unskilled labour separated from the means of 
their former livelihood.?* New problems of adjustment, relief for the 
distressed and of the effects of machine production were created. 
Ferguson's own position as a former Highlander added a special 
dimension to his concern with these problems.? He saw the paradox 
of industrial progress. It gives rise to personal liberty, political 
security and the rule of law, but it also has adverse consequences 
which produce, among other things, second rate citizens pursuing 
worthless, dehumanized, mechanical tasks. 

The Essay, in fact, is the first extensive study of this paradox and 
Ferguson therefore needs to be distinguished from Hume, Montesquieu, 
Mandeville, Shaftesbury and Smith. This is what Marx saw in 
Ferguson, referring to him as Adam Smith's teacher. Literally this 
was an error but Ferguson did precede Smith in analysing the adverse 
social and political consequences of mechanical labour and the 
division of labour.?? The well cited charge that Ferguson plagiarized 
Smith's work on the division of labour has been analysed by Hamowy, 
who shows that Smith was not referring to any plagiarism in the 
analysis of the sociological implications of the division of labour, 
which Smith does not discuss in his early writings." Although 
Ferguson produced a draft of the Essay ten years prior to its 
publication at the time of Smith's Glasgow lectures,?? in those lectures 
there is only one passage on the ‘confining effects’ of the ‘specialization of 
employment’. Even in Smith’s The Wealth of Nations, which appeared 
nearly ten years after the Essay, Smith’s analysis of the disruptive 
effects of the division of labour is restricted to a brief outline of the 
psychological attitudes it generates.?? While there is a ‘darker side’ to 
Smith's account of the division of labour,?? which often goes ignored 
in the emphasis on classic political economy, overall this pessimism is 
counterbalanced by Smith’s progressive view of the division of 
labour.?! 

Ferguson makes only three references in the Essay to the productive 
capacity unleashed by the division of labour.? His concern was 
directed to its social effects, especially the tendency for the division in 
the workplace to be repeated outside the factory. Therefore, after 
outlining the social evolution of commercial or ‘polished’ society, the 
Essay becomes wholly directed to an analysis of the adverse effects of 
the growth of commerce and of an advanced division of labour.?? 
Montesquieu, Mandeville, Hume, Shaftesbury and Smith noted the 
economic and productive consequences of the division of labour for 
commercial society, but minimized its social effects. In this sense 
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Swingewood is correct to argue that Ferguson’s Essay represents a 
break with work which had gone before."* It is in the context of this 
discussion of the social division of labour, and the consequent paradox 
of commercial society, that Ferguson discusses many of the features 
which modern authors have described as characterizing economic 
exploitation. 

In the Essay Ferguson offers a critique of private property and the 
political and social subordination that arises from it.) Indeed, 
commercial society is chiefly characterized by the unequal ownership 
of private property and the power and class inequalities that arise 
from it. When discussing the growth of private property Ferguson 
mentions that it is the chief cause of the tone and character of the 
state,?/ social class,?? class conflict,?? imperialism,? civil liberty,*! 
and conversational competence and language use, among other 
things. However unlike Roemer, who describes unequal possession of 
private property as the cause of exploitation, Ferguson does not use 
the term when describing the effects of the growth of private property. 
None the less, as part of his outline of the paradox of commercialism, 
Ferguson is led into discussing what others have later described as 
preconditions or consequences of exploitation. He anticipates three 
particular features which have latterly been given the term. In 
criticizing the growth of riches, wealth and luxury Ferguson outlines 
what Roemer has called status exploitation. But Ferguson devotes 
greater attention to the effects of commercialism on the poor, those 
performing ‘mechanical labour’ as he describes it. In so doing he 
discusses an important element in contemporary conceptualizations, 
that workers lack control over the labour process and are deprived, 
denuded and diminished as a result.** Ferguson extends this critique 
in the same direction as later writers, in that he proceeds from this 
powerlessness to argue that there is a lack of just deserts for those who 
perform mechanical labour.** 

Status exploitation involves a situation where remuneration is 
made according to status and where status is not representative of a 
special skill. Roemer sees it as common in socialist countries, but it 
clearly operates in other societies alongside other forms of exploitation. 
Ferguson’s critique of wealth, riches and luxury in commercial society 
parallels Roemer’s concern. Ferguson attacks both the cultural value 
system in commercial society, whereby riches are made the standard 
against which to judge people and by which to estimate what is good, 
and the economic reward system in commercialism, where fortune is 
allowed to bestow character and rank. He decried the society in which 
he lived as at worst evil and at best a ‘mixture of good'. He attacked 
a number of features of commercial society: the tendency for it to 
make wealth the principal object of the state;* the tendency to 
evaluate people by their material possessions and not their character 
or the quality of their mind;*’ the creation ^f a society dedicated to the 
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pursuit of | peripheral and meaningless external apparel and con- 
veniences," adorned at great expense by the labours of many workers 
who are ‘debased’ and ‘dejected’ by being considered poor;* the 
tendency for the rich to substitute self-interest for public interest;°° 
and the tendency for the rich to become sordid, illiberal and 
oppressive.?! Clearly in these circumstances, commercialism also 
creates a situation where skills are not the determinant of wealth and 
remuneration. 

Ferguson is not unique in making this critique. An attack on luxury 
began with the Greeks and is implicit in the argument of the Stoics 
that happiness is independent of fortune. It was usual in the 
eighteenth century to undertake social and political criticism through 
a critique of the idea of luxury.?? Attacks on the effects of luxury can 
be found in Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Mandeville, Shaftesbury, 
Hutchinson, Smith and Rousseau, who, as a result, can all be said to 
have anticipated the idea of status exploitation. Hence there is a 
similarity between Ferguson’s Essay and, say, Rousseau’s Discourse on 
Inequality or Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees. Sekora notes, however, that 
the Scots made one advance in the debate, which was to see that 
luxury could have positive as well as negative effects, and that 
whatever effects it had needed to be seen in the context of the material 
advancement of society.°? Luxury was linked to the wider canvass of 
the Scots' social science, to notions like the division of labour, social 
class and private property. 

Rousseau's discourses on inequality also make this advance, 
although Rousseau does not mention the division of labour. Yet 
Ferguson transcended the debate about luxury in another way, for he 
went beyond an outline of status exploitation through a critique of 
luxury to anticipate other elements of what we now call exploitation. 
Ferguson was concerned about the general effects of commercialism 
on those who performed mechanical labour and this led him to 
anticipate other dimensions of economic exploitation. Many people 
suggest that the key to exploitation is forced labour and the taking of 
unfair advantage which forced labour implies. There are two 
references in the Essay to the forced character of labour, where 
Ferguson refers to the ‘necessity’ which drives people in ‘the inferior 
stations of life’ to labour in order to have ‘moderate enjoyments of 
life’.* Elsewhere Ferguson refers to workers as having no option but 
to toil for others,” and to the ‘ordinary race of men’ being the 
‘property of persons’ who are considered to be of a class superior to 
their own.” Mandeville also writes of the ‘labouring poor’ as being 
driven to work by necessity, but this appears in the typical 
merchantilist contrast of the necessity-driven labouring poor and the 
omnipotent statesmen. Ferguson wishes to contrast it with the 
advantages which derive to those who control or benefit from forced 
labour, and the end result is that workers do not have their abilities 
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extended or stretched:? the genius of the master is cultivated while 
that of the worker lies waste.?? While their abilities lie waste, workers 
lack interest, knowledge and imagination? So there emerges a 
division of labour between ‘manual’ and ‘mental’ labour, to use the 
terminology of modern authors, where those who perform mechanical 
or manual labour are considered to be ignorant, unknowledgeable 
and are unconsulted about their tasks. ‘Many mechanical arts’, 
Ferguson, says, by which he means industry, ‘require no capacity; 
they succeed best under a total suppression of sentiment and reason 
... manufactures prosper most where the mind is least consulted and 
where the workshop may . . . be considered as an engine, the parts of 
which are men'.9 Thus those who perform mechanical labour are 
denuded and diminished by it. Ferguson suggests this is the case 
because, as he writes, ‘the value of a person should be computed from 
his labour; and that of labour itself from its tendency to procure and 
amass the means of subsistence’. Annoyingly Ferguson does not 
extend this remark, which is characteristic of many of his insights, but 
he clearly states that people should be judged by their labour. When 
this labour is mechanical they are obviously denuded and deprived of 
the opportunity to realise this value. Ferguson also indicates here that 
he believes labour should be directed to providing people with their 
means of subsistence and no more; a point which Marx considerably 
extended in the theory of surplus value, although Ferguson is using 
the term value differently in this passage. 

The lack of consultation of workers is a part of the lack of control 
which they experience. Ferguson does not directly mention powerless- 
ness as a characteristic of mechanical labour, although it is implied in 
several passages, such as the references to the ‘necessity’ which drives 
some people to perform mechanical labour and to the lack of 
consultation of workers by those who control mechanical labour. Like 
modern authors Ferguson refers to this form of labour process as 
undemocratic.® He describes those who toil in order to assuage the 
passions of the few as being oppressed and in a position where they 
dare not refuse to toil, having to become inured to depredation.?? 
Hence Ferguson has considerable sympathy for workers performing 
mechanical labour and who suffer the adverse conditions associated 
with it. He argued that there was a need to control and moderate the 
accumulation of wealth.™ In one passage he writes, ‘the whole mass is 
corrupted, and the manners of a society changed for the worse, in 
proportion as its members cease to act on principles of equality, 
independence or freedom'.9 Thus, ‘in every commercial state, 
notwithstanding any pretension to equal rights, the exaltation of the 
few must depress the many’. Therefore, mistreatment, depredation, 
oppression and powerlessness are all portrayed by Ferguson as 
consequences of commercialism, later to be described by others as 
features of exploitation. In fact Ferguson is emphatic about the 
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tenuous sense of freedom in commercial society for he wrote that, 
‘many of the establishments which serve to defend the weak from 
oppression, contribute, by securing the possession of property, to 
favour its unequal division, and to increase the ascendant [sic] of 
those from whom the abuse of power may be feared." 


ETHICS, EXPLOITATION AND HUMAN AGENCY 


It was sympathy of this degree which led Ferguson to see exploitation 
as wrong and unjust. Agency plays a considerable part in modern 
game theoretic and rational choice theory conceptualizations of 
exploitation. Agency also lies behind the emphasis in other 
formulations on the young Marx and the tendency to merge alienation 
and exploitation. This tendency to link Marx's discussions of 
alienation and exploitation results from the fact that alienation is said 
to contain a clearer sense of the human agent than Marx's later and 
more technical definition of exploitation as the extraction of surplus 
value.”° One of the problems in interpreting Ferguson sociologically is 
that he does not have a view of society as a collective whole which 
dominates human agents, although some scholars do imply that 
Ferguson held such a view. As Swingewood notes in much later 
work on Ferguson, it is the complex relationship between human 
agents and social structure which lies at the heart of the whole 
Scottish contribution to sociology." This is a view supported by 
Phillipson, who sees it as the defining characteristic of the whole 
Scottish Enlightenment." Ferguson attempts in his work to explore 
the influence in social life and practice of both human agency, usually 
understood and conceived of in terms of human nature, and social 
structural phenomena, such as class, private property, the division of 
labour and so on. Materialist and early sociological interpretations of 
Ferguson have tended to underscore this emphasis on agency. But 
throughout Ferguson’s discussion of the social structure he mentions 
human nature and the actions of agents as one causal factor in its 
origins. In fact Ferguson roots the origins of society (an issue greatly 
discussed in this period) in human agents acting in terms of their 
basic human nature.’ While human agency is often important in the 
origins of social phenomena, Ferguson recognizes that thereafter 
social structural variables come to have an independent effect and 
often act to constrain human agency. For this reason human agency 
(or human nature in Ferguson's terms) is partly a socio-cultural 
product and partly ahistorical. 

It is precisely this interface between agency and social structure 
which provides the ethical imperative to Ferguson's outline of the 
conditions which others describe as being exploitation, for he 
perceives economic exploitation to have adverse effects on the human 
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agent. Ferguson does describe the effects of the social division of 
labour (and hence of the economic exploitation embedded in it) as 
breaking the bands of society, but because of the interaction 
between agency and social structure in his conception of society, this 
is itself rooted in the notion of agency. Ferguson notes two effects on 
the human agent. Social structural conditions, such as forced labour, 
private property and class inequality, which involve what others have 
called exploitation, rebound on the human agent and break the bands 
of society because they destroy a person's gregarious, sociable and 
public spirited nature. Social structural conditions thus come to 
constrain agency and influence human nature; in this instance they 
destroy the basic facet of human nature, which is, Ferguson says, to 
‘love society’ and to make the spirit of society the ruling spirit of 
human nature.” Secondly, they destroy a person's active, creative, 
imaginative abilities, which are important elements of agency and 
were considered by Ferguson to be fundamental aspects of human 
nature. According to Ferguson people need to be active, creative and 
be able to employ their imaginative capabilities; we are like meteors 
which shine only while in motion. Moments of rest are moments of 
obscurity.” 

With this view of agency, labour plays a considerable part in the 
fulfilment and realization of human nature. Ferguson did not only see 
labour as a means by which agency can express itself, for public affairs 
and military involvement were other opportunities for the creative, 
active and imaginative abilities of people to be given reign. This is 
why the Essay is concerned with the effects of the specialization of 
public affairs and the growth of a professional army. But Ferguson 
also considers labour as a source of fulfilment and as an opportunity 
to realize human potential. He writes in one passage that the value of 
every person should be computed from their labour, and his 
complaint against mechanical labour is expressed in terms of its effect 
on agency, destroying, as it does, the opportunity for agents to express 
their active and creative abilities through labour. It is in this context 
that Ferguson draws the distinction between mental and mechanical 
labour and refers to the latter as leaving workers waste. Again 
Ferguson contrasts with Adam Smith who saw labour as a burden 
and a sacrifice, with rest being the fit state of man. 

The similarity with Marx at this point is worth noting. Marx 
emphasized labour as the instrument for man's self-creation and 
fulfilment, and Smith is criticized for not recognizing this." Marx 
argued that Hegel was the first to sce the human agent as essentially a 
labouring creature, but criticized Hegel for not seeing the negative 
side of labour. It is surprising therefore that Ferguson is not cited as a 
precursor who saw that labour was essential to the realization of 
human agency and that it had negative effects which prevented this 
realization. But there is a more striking parallel between Marx and 
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Ferguson. In the early Marx at least there is an explicit attempt to link 
the division of labour and human nature, and to examine the effects of 
the former on the latter."? It is for this reason that Marx conceives of 
alienation as involving alienation from the human ‘essence’ or ‘species 
being! and links it to the division of labour. Marx uses the term 
exploitation in the context of his later theory of surplus value. In his 
early works he does not mention exploitation and so does not link it up 
with the division of labour, alienation or human agency. However, 
modern formulations of the concept of exploitation, by Crocker and 
Holmstrom especially, have claimed that there is an implicit link 
between all these concepts in the early Marx. Although Ferguson 
never uses the term alienation, those later writers who have imposed 
the concept on his discourse have done so precisely to emphasize that 
he perceives the division of labour, and commercialism generally, as 
having an alienating effect on the human agent, alienating people 
from their nature.?? 

It is here that the parallel with later writers on exploitation is 
clearest. Economic exploitation involves inequality of power and 
control in the labour process and is integrally linked by Ferguson to 
the division of labour and mechanical labour, which are seen to have 
the effect of denuding and diminishing the human agent. These 
adverse effects are analysed through the notion of human nature and 
can be described as alienation. Herein lies an ethical imperative 
which sees economic exploitation, and the division of labour to which 
it is ultimately linked, as harmful, wrong and unjust. In sharing these 
beliefs with some contemporary writers on the theme of exploitation, 
Ferguson can be considered to be very modern in his treatment of 
exploitation, despite never utilizing the term in his discourse. 


CONCLUSION: ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION, CIVIC HUMANISM AND 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY SOCIOLOGY 


As a conclusion it is possible to consider another dimension to 
Ferguson's anticipation of the theme of economic exploitation, for it 
demonstrates Ferguson's chief contribution to the history of social 
theory. Namely, that he provides a bridge between two currents of 
thought, the civic humanist tradition and nineteenth-century sociology. 
The former tradition may require some clarification. John Robertson 
has given one of its best outlines, although John Pocock is most 
associated with its contemporary critique.?! It is a tradition concerned 
with the political community, which is itself defined in institutional 
terms, such as a regular constitution and mixed government, usually a 
republic or commonwealth; the citizenry are expected to actively 
participate in the government and defence of the community; morally 
citizens must possess the public spirit or virtue to participate actively; 
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by active participation citizens realize the political liberty which the 
institutional arrangements of mixed government make possible; if 
citizens, who should devote themselves to citizenship, substitute 
private for public interest, the political community will be threatened 
by corruption; and corruption is an endemic threat. The key notions 
in the tradition are virtue, citizenship and corruption. Virtue is not 
simply the performance of morally desirable practices, which was 
Mandeville's definition of virtue,?? but the practice of citizenship in 
the classic Grecian-Roman sense of active participation in military 
and political affairs. 

According to Pocock, the tradition dominated English social and 
political theory in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which 
disputes the view that the era of Hobbes and Locke gave rise to the 
political theory of market society known as possessive individualism.?? 
Pocock argues that from Harrington onwards English social and 
political theory linked ‘classical’ and ‘bourgeois’ conceptions, because 
‘citizen’, in the classic sense, became ‘freeholder’ or ‘property owner’ 
in the bourgeois sense, so that market society was being understood in 
classical terms. The argument that market society was being 
understood in the eighteenth century through classical themes, 
influences any interpretation of the Scottish Enlightenment. In 
contrast to Pocock's ideas, the orthodox view interprets the Scottish 
Enlightenment in terms of possessive individualism, natural juris- 
prudence and the rise of classic political economy.** An increasingly 
popular view synthesizes the two interpretations by seeing the Scots 
as either extending civic humanism to its outer limits or directly 
confronting it by offering classic political economy as the alternative 
to 1t. 

However, Ferguson is seen as the Scot most reluctant to abandon 
civic humanism.” This is one of the reasons why Ferguson is not 
portrayed as a founder of classic political economy, for his concerns 
and discourse are dominated by the orthodoxy of civic humanism not 
by its radical interloper. This view interprets the Essay as concerned 
with the historical fate of ‘polished society’ and the ‘decline of 
nations’, with ‘corruption’ and ‘the loss of virtue’.®” Hence Ferguson’s 
concern with the growth of a professional army, the threat of 
despotism, the failure of people to participate in public affairs, the rise 
of selfishness, the dismemberment of the human personality and the 
curtailment of human agency and autonomy. Thus ‘virtue’ and 
‘citizenship’ form the context against which his discussion of private 
property, luxury, the division of labour, class conflict, alienation and 
economic exploitation have to be set, firmly locating Ferguson in the 
concerns and discourse of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
This interpretation runs counter to the view that Ferguson was a 
precursor of modern sociology. 

This civic humanist interpretation of Ferguson is simplistic, for he 
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straddles the two traditions. There is a constant tension in the Essay 
between the language of civic humanism, concerned with virtue and 
citizenship, and sociology’s discourse on social structure, concerned 
with private property, social class, alienation, power, economic 
exploitation and the division of labour. This is also a tension which all 
sociological interpretations of Ferguson have underplayed or ignored. 
What is characteristic of Ferguson’s work is that civic humanism 
takes a sociological direction. This distinguishes him from his fellow 
Scots, where civic humanism went in the direction of classic political 
economy; and it defines Ferguson’s distinctive contribution to social 
thought by providing one historical route through which nineteenth 
century sociology emerged from seventeenth and eighteenth century 
social and political theory. 

Typical of civic humanism, Ferguson saw a threat of corruption 
and all this represented, like the decline of public spiritedness, the rise 
of despotism and a lack of participation by ordinary people in political 
and military affairs; concerns which reflect Ferguson’s interest in 
citizenship and virtue. But he gave a sociological treatment to civic 
humanism in two ways. First, this sociological twist is seen in the 
range of factors which threaten citizenship and virtue. It was not just 
luxury alone but, as we have seen, factors like the social division of 
labour, mechanical labour, alienation, economic exploitation, class 
inequalities, class conflict and private property. These became central 
concepts in the discourse of nineteenth century sociology and 
Ferguson was the first to move them into central focus, even if the 
focus to which they were directed was grounded in the concerns of the 
eighteenth rather than the nineteenth century. Second, he gave civic 
humanism a sociological interpretation by giving these social structural 
variables a causal status in explaining the contemporary social 
situation, even if this situation was perceived in eighteenth century 
terms, as one of corruption and a loss of virtue, rather than in 
nineteenth-century terms, as one of industrialization and its social 
effects. This is what all the sociological interpretations of Ferguson’s 
work emphasize, without recognizing the civic humanist element to it. 

There is an obvious disjuncture between Ferguson’s work and 
nineteenth-century sociology, but these two advances provide a 
bridge between it and civic humanism. This can be illustrated by one 
example from Ferguson’s work, his anticipation of the theme of 

economic exploitation. The above discussion of this anticipation has 
. Shown that Ferguson perceives exploitation in modern terms as 
inequality of power and control in the labour process, and involving 
situations where skills are not the determinant of economic reward 
and where workers are denuded, diminished and impoverished. So 
understood, economic exploitation is linked to the social structure of 
commercial society. It is especially linked to the division of labour, 
with its mechanical] labour, and to the legal system. In relation to the 
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latter, as we saw, Ferguson perceptively wrote of the legal system as 
securing unequal private property and thus ensuring the ascendancy 
of those from whom abuse of power may be feared.9? The legal system 
under commercialism thus functions to reinforce the exploitation 
embedded in the division of labour. There is something here of the 
nineteenth-century conception of the social structure as an inter- 
dependent unit with causal relations existing between its parts; there 
is also an anticipation of the nineteenth-century conception of 
exploitation in terms of distributive justice, where private property 
leads to differences in power, goods and rewards, which are upheld by 
other elements of the social structure. This anticipation of nineteenth- 
century sociological concerns is enhanced when these arguments are 
combined with Ferguson's discussion of conflict as a general feature of 
human nature and his outline of the specific conflicts which emerge 
under certain structural conditions, such as class conflict. The theme 
of economic exploitation thus illustrates that Ferguson is beginning to 
give elements of the social structure explanatory status and to chart 
the causal relationships that exist between them. 

The range of social structural variables Ferguson: discusses is also 
illustrated well by his anticipation of the theme of economic 
exploitation. The modern emphasis in discussions of economic 
exploitation is to link it with human agency and with an ethical 
imperative which sees economic exploitation as harmful and unjust 
because of its effects on the human agent. As we have seen, Ferguson 
anticipated this emphasis. But he did so in such a way as to extend the 
discourse of civic humanism by his employment of a whole range of 
other social structural concepts which were to become part of 
nineteenth-century sociology. Mechanical labour is seen to have an 
adverse effect on the human agent. This effect was approached 
through the notion of human nature and can be described as 
alienation. Even Pocock notes that when the discourse turns to the 
impoverishment of the human agent under the division of labour, we 
are at the point where the classical concept of corruption merges with 
the nineteenth-century sociological concept of alienation.® Alienation 
and mechanical labour are not the only concepts which Ferguson 
links with economic exploitation, human agency and injustice. 
Ferguson added labour and work to the factors which civic humanists 
saw as opportunities to realize human capabilities; and in examining 
the phenomena which prevented realization (or what Roemer called 
self-actualization), Ferguson again shifts the discourse by discussing 
the social division of labour, alienation, mechanical labour and 
economic exploitation. In sum, the realization of human agency and 
capability, which civic humanists saw as being satisfied through 
citizenship, could for Ferguson be realized in much more sociologica! 
ways and could be denied by a whole range of sociological 
phenomena. This illustrates Ferguson's extension of civic humanism 
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and his anticipation of the concerns of nineteenth-century sociology; 
and economic exploitation is one neglected theme in this bifurcation 


of two currents of social thought. 
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Radicalism, radicalization and recession: 
Britain in the 1980s* 


ABSTRACT 


Government policy in response to the recession in Britain during 
the 1980s can be interpreted as an attempt to alter the balance of 
class forces in favour of capital or as an attempt to alter the balance 
of public and private sector production and consumption in favour 
of the latter. The limitations of previous research on radicalism and 
radicalization are reviewed and on the basis of a purposefully 
designed panel survey, class and sector theories are examined in 
terms of both attitudinal and behavioural data. The importance of 
distinguishing between the structure of radicalism and the process 
of radicalization was highlighted by the finding that the variables 
which explain the former are not the same as those that explain the 
latter. The basic class and sector models were confirmed: employees 
and public sector producers/consumers were found to be more 
radical than employers and private sector producers/consumers 
respectively. Most support for dominant values was evident among 
the capitalist class and public sector controllers emerged as the new 
vanguard of radicalism. Finally the persistence of a radical value 
system in contemporary Britain remains clearly associated with 
partisanship. 


INTRODUCTION 


Following 100 years of relative decline in the British economy, the 
international recession dating from the mid-1970s inaugurated a 
severe economic crisis in Britain.’ This led the 1979-83 Conservative 
administration to attempt a decisive break with the economic policies 
of the recent past.* This involved on the one hand the rejection of 
Keynesian economic theory and its concomitant state interventionist 
policies, and on the other hand the adoption of monetarist economic 
theory and its associated non-interventionist policies. This dramatic 
change in economic theory and political practice is best summed up 
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by the centrality accorded to the policy of reducing public spending.” 
Two of the clearest manifestations of government policy are the new 
approach to employment/unemployment and its implications for 
trade unions, and the new approach to privatization/reprivatization 
and its implications for public sector producers and consumers. With 
respect to employment policy, the 1979 Conservative administration 
was the first government since the 1944 White Paper on this issue not 
to make full-employment one of its objectives.* The privatization 
policy is equally distinctive in that the post-1979 Conservative 
governments have been particularly committed to reversing the 
historical growth of the public sector. The unifying element linking 
these two consensus breaking policies is the desire to strengthen the 
market at the expense of the state.? 

In many important respects therefore 1979 represents a major 
change in the political, economic and social direction of British society 
— the market and individualism being stridently reasserted in an effort 
to roll back the state and demote collectivism. Although the dust has 
yet to settle, in fact the process has gained in momentum, the early 
years of this ‘new right’ inspired period of rapid social change in 
Britain are available for analysis. 

In our view the severity of the current economic crisis in Britain 
and the distinctiveness of the political policies adopted to resolve it 
since 1979, provide an ideal historical context in which to assess the 
conceptual adequacy and empirical validity of competing theories of 
radicalism/radicalization, namely consideration of class and sector 
theories. Class theory relates to changes in the balance of power 
between employers and workers that has arguably altered in favour of 
the employers since 1979. Sectoral theory relates to changes in the 
patterning of public and private sector production and consumption 
that has arguably altered in favour of the private sector since 1979. 


/ 
CLASS THEORY AND RADICAL SOCIAL CHANGE 


Class theory, Marxist and non-Marxist, suggests that the economic 
development of industrial capitalism directly affects class formation, 
consciousness and action, although the exact links in the chain of 
causality are the subject of some concern and controversy." During 
the post-Second World War period of economic growth and political 
stability, the classical Marxist version of this theory concerning 
successive crises in the capitalist economy and the emergence of a 
revolutionary working class was widely regarded as obsolete.? Thus, 
the Marxist theory of the progressive growth of working-class 
consciousness was replaced by various non-Marxist theories concerning 
the progressive decline of working-class consciousness such as 
embourgeoisement and the end of ideology.? 
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During the more economically uneven and politically turbulent 
1960s and early 1970s class conflict reappeared in theories of the class 
structure and social change, although the political significance of class 
conflict was a matter of some dispute. On the one hand there were 
those who were 'pessimistic about the radical potential of the 
propertyless classes in Britain.!? On the other hand there were those 
who were more *optimistic.! Although both types of theory 
recognized the inevitability of class conflict in a capitalist society, they 
differed regarding its radical potential. Moreover, the ‘pessimists’ 
tend to emphasize normative factors such as the expression of certain 
attitudes and values, plus the deradicalizing influence of the Labour 
Party, trade unions and the mass media. By contrast, the ‘optimists’ 
tend to place more emphasis on structural factors such as the fragility 
of the cash-nexus relationship that links wage labour to capital and 
the experience of exploitation and oppression at work as a significant 
source of radical ideas and action. The optimists’ positive commitment 
to the possibility of radical change from below contrasts markedly 
with the pessimists' lack of confidence as the following quotations 
indicate 


It seems rather unlikely that the proletariat carries within itself the 
power to be a class for itself.!? 


The British lower class may yet prove more of an active force in 
making its own future than is often allowed.!? 


The evidence for these two views regarding the historical role of the 
working class in contemporary Britain is less than fully satisfactory. 
First, there have been very few empirical studies of working class 
consciousness and action, although many reviews of the literature.!* 
No primary empirical study in Britain over the last 20 years has 
analysed comprehensively both attitudes and action in relation to both 
the industrial and political spheres. Sociologists have concentrated on 
subjective class imagery or purely attitudinal data.!? Even the three 
volume Affluent Worker Study is based predominantly on attitudinal 
data, although it does cover both industrial and political spheres.!9 
The only behavioural data utilized are trade union participation, 
organizational memberships and vote. By contrast, some political 
scientists have emphasized action in their analyses but in the political 
sphere only and in the absence of adequately conceptualizing class 
consciousness.'’ Jessop achieved the latter but his data are political 
attitudinal to the total neglect of action.’® Even the classic voting 
behaviour study of Butler and Stokes contains virtually no action data 
beyond vote.!? 

Second, three of the major sociological studies were based upon 
samples of economically active male workers from a relatively narrow 
range of predominantly blue-collar occupations.?? There are of course 
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other studies of the British working classes but these tend to be even 
more narrowly based than the research already cited. For example, 
there are studies of (a) male factory workers, (b) male agricultural 
workers, (c) male dockers, and (d) council tenants during a rent 
strike.?! We would suggest generalizations about class and social 
change are likely to be unreliable if they are based upon such small 
and unrepresentative samples of British workers. Since 1979 the force 
of this point has been increased as a result of the escalation of public 
sector disputes (in a period of declining industrial conflict overall), 
many involving large numbers of women (e.g. civil servants 1981, 
health service workers 1983 and teachers 1985-6). 

Third, the debate about the historical role of the working class in 
Britain has tended to concentrate upon class consciousness rather 
than class action or the relationship between consciousness and 
action.?? This is reflected in the profusion of attempts to theorize class 
consciousness and the dearth of attempts to theorize class action.” 
Also, it has been strongly argued that theories of working-class 
instrumentalism and ambivalence ‘are not substantiated by the 
survey and attitudinal data from which each has been derived’.”* 
Moreover, it has been noted that ‘abstract’ questions often stimulate 
responses more supportive of the status quo than questions that relate 
directly to workers’ concrete experience of industrial capitalism.” 

Fourth, it has been recognized for some time that there exists a gap 
between definitions of class at the theoretical and empirical levels. 
Thus propositions about the relationship between propertied and 
propertyless classes are unlikely to be satisfactorily tested by studies 
that operationalize class on the basis of occupational class and 
proceed to focus narrowly upon selected male blue-collar workers. 
This mismatch is particularly applicable to British researchers but 
less so to American, owing largely to the important contribution of 
Wright.” 

Fifth, and arguably most important of all, is the lack of historically 
located dynamic data. Radicalization and deradicalization are historical 
processes, yet there is a clear tendency to analyse changes in working- 
class consciousness and action in an ahistorical and static manner.?? 
Only panel data that relates to a specific historical context can fully 
and adequately consider processes of change in relation to any one 
theory of class development. 

Finally, in class analysis the political importance of consumption 
has not been fully recognized in comparison with the significance 
attributed to the experience of work and employment. This is 
somewhat surprising because in the 1960s the social privatization of 
affluent workers was advanced as an explanation of the deradicalization 
of traditional proletarians.?? This needs to be distinguished from the 
economic privatization of consumption and production which is more 
appropriately considered in the context of sectoral theory. 
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Dissatisfaction with existing class theories of radicalism has been 
heightened by the essentially inconclusive nature of the evidence used 
to assess them.?? This has stimulated consideration of other lines of 
social cleavage, most notably sectoral theory which has emerged as 
the major alternative to the theory that class represents the principle 
line of cleavage in Britain in the 1980s. 

Sectoral cleavage refers to divisions between those who are 
dependent upon the public sector for their employment (i.e. as 
producers) or for certain services (i.e. as consumers) and those who 
produce or consume in the private sector. Production and consumption 
sectoral cleavages potentially cut across class divisions and are 
thought to have become increasingly important in recent years in 
relation to both the patterning of social inequality and political 
orientation. In Britain sectoral theory has been championed by 
Dunleavy and Saunders who have built upon the pioneering 
contributions of O’Connor and Castells in political economy and 
urban theory. The main focus of sectoral theory has been the 
growing debate surrounding the electoral implications of class 
dealignment in Britain.?? 

Since 1979, the relevance of a sectoral cleavage explanation of 
political attitudes and behaviour has increased due to the Conservative 
policy to selectively reduce state intervention in the economy. Thus in 
the context of a period of massive state retrenchment and restructuring, 
the interests of public sector producers and consumers have been 
particularly threatened by the twin policies of public spending cuts 
and private sector growth. Consequently, it has become increasingly 
recognized that social conflict and change in Britain in the 1980s 
cannot be fully understood without reference to the formation and 
politicization of production and consumption sectoral cleavages.?? In 
this emergent tradition, highly politicized public sector workers and 
consumers potentially fragment the working class and threaten to 
replace industrial workers as the new vanguard for radical social 
change. 

In the light of the limitations of past research and the distinctive 
stagflationary and mass unemployment situation in Britain during the 
early 1980s, a panel survey of both attitudes and action was 
considered to be the most appropriate strategy to assess the 
competing claims of class and sector explanations of radicalism/ 
radicalization. 


THE GREATER MANCHESTER STUDY (GMS) 


The research design adopted involved a large-scale panel survey 
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undertaken in two socially similar urban wards in Greater Manchester. 
One ward was in a district represented by a Conservative MP and 
controlled locally by the Conservative Party (Torytown) and the 
other in a district represented by a Labour MP and controlled locally 
by the Labour Party (Labourville). The decision to study more than 
one area was taken on the basis of wishing to study variations in local 
authority policies and reactions to them.** The selection of two 
matching socially mixed wards was also a deliberate attempt to 
survey a representative cross-section of the population. Thus Labour- 
ville and Torytown are not located at the extremes of the class 
structure; they are neither privileged nor deprived ghettoes. 

The first interview survey was conducted between September 1980 
and March 1981, after just over a year of the first Thatcher 
administration. The target was a 10 per cent systematic sample 
selected from the electoral registers in each ward. A total of 948 were 
interviewed, which represented 76 per cent of those who were known 
to be eligible. The follow-up survey was conducted between September 
1983 and March 1984, not long after the 1983 election which returned 
Thatcher to office. Of the original respondents 685 were re-interviewed 
which constituted 72 per cent of the original sample and 86 per cent of 
those known to be eligible for reinterview. For both stages the 
response rate in the two wards was almost identical and approximately 
90 per cent of all interviews were completed during the first three 
months of the fieldwork. 

At the time of the 1981 census Torytown and Labourville were 
socially comparable in terms of age, sex, employment status (the 
official definition for neo-Marxist social class) and housing tenure. 
Table I shows that those interviewed at both the first and second 
stages of the project were broadly representative of the total 
population of the two wards. More specifically at the first and second 
stages, the youngest and oldest age groups were slightly under- 
represented; the former due mainly to the inclusion of 16-18 year olds 
in the Census but not in our surveys and the latter due to the lower 
response rate among older respondents. The over-representation of 
controllers of labour at both stages in both wards is due to the more 
restrictive operational definition of this social class adopted in the 
Census compared with our survey. The noticeable increase in petty 
bourgeois respondents at the second stage reflects the tendency for 
some redundant workers to become self-employed.?? Finally, the high 
degree of owner occupation in the two wards was part of the research 
design in that several commentators attributed Conservative success 
in 1979 to the defection of manual worker house owners. The increase 
in owner occupiers at the second stage is partly due to economic 
privatization of local authority and housing association tenants. 

The interview survey data are but one of three main data sources; 
the other two are (a) official data on actual changes in public 
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TABLE 1: Labourville and Torytown comparisons: 1981 census, first interview 
cross-section (1980-1) and second interview cross-section (1983-4) 








Labourville Torytown 
Census GMSI GMS2 Census GMSI GMS2 
% % % % % 96 
(N=461)(N=334) (N=487) (N=351) 
Age 
16-29 (Census) 27 29 
18-29 (GMS) 21 17 23 23 
30-39 16 20 22 17 18 18 
40-49 16 18 22 13 16 17 
50-59 15 15 16 14 17 19 
60-69 14 17 18 13 il 12 
70-79 10 9 7 10 13 10 
80+ 3 1 5 4 3 1 
Sex 
male 47 49 48 48 49 53 
female 53 51 52 52 51 47 
Employment status. (social class) 
Self-employed 
+ employees 
i.e. employer 2 3 2 3 4 3 
Self-employed l 
— employees 
i.e. petty 
bourgeois 4 5 8 5 4 10 
Supervisor of 
others, i.e. 
controller 22 29 30 24 32 30 
Employee 
i.e. worker 71 64 59 68 60 57 
Housing tenure 
Owner-occupied 73 79 82 69 77 81 
Council rented 13 14 12 1] 1] 9 





spending in the two districts and at central government level, and (b) 
local, regional and national press coverage of the spending cuts. In 
this paper we will be concentrating on the survey data which may be 
analysed in two forms, cross-sectional and panel. Cross-sectional 
results are based on the full samples at the first or second interviews 
(i.e. 948 and 685 respectively). Cross-sectional data is appropriate for 
comparing the relationship between variables at one point in time. On 
the other hand, panel results are based only on those interviewed 
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twice (i.e. 685) and they facilitate the measurement of individual 
changes over time. Both types of analysis will be utilized in this paper 
but the panel data is of prime importance given the central concern 
with processes of change. 

The main aims of the GMS were to investigate (a) the patterning of 
actual spending cuts in the two districts and reactions to them; (b) the 
longer term policy implications of the cuts; and (c) theories of social 
cohesion in the context of the cuts. This paper addresses only the last. 
The data for Labourville and Torytown are combined when 
appraising general theories of class and sector but area is entered into 
the analysis in its own right when the full models of radicalism/ 
radicalization are tested. 


CONCEPTUALIZATION AND OPERATIONALIZATION 


In this section we outline the frameworks employed for the key 
concepts used in the paper and the detailed operational] definitions for 
all variables will be presented. We shall begin by considering the 
dependent variables. 


(a) Radicalism: the measurement of consciousness and action There is no 
shortage of conceptual tools available for examining the degree of 
class consciousness evident among different subgroups in the population. 
There are two basic traditions in British empirical research on 
consciousness: (a) the analysis of subjective class identity and 
subjective class images; and (b) the application of a dominant and 
radical values framework to essentially attitudinal data. 

The long tradition of empirical work on class imagery in Britain 
dates from the 1950s and the operational procedures utilized have 
varied from simple middle/working-class dichotomies to complex 
types of class imagery.? 

The link between this type of substantive empirical research and 
levels of class consciousness is provided by the theoretical contributions 
of Giddens and Mann.? Giddens distinguishes three levels: (a) the 
lowest level simply involves a conception of class identity; (b) the 
second level, conflict consciousness requires the recognition of 
opposition of interests with another class or classes. Finally, revolu- 
tionary class consciousness embraces the possibility of an overall 
reorganization of the power structure through class action. Mann 
proposes four elements in class consciousness — class identity, class 
opposition, class totality and alternative society. The first two are 
broadly similar to Giddens' first two. Class totality involves defining 
one's total situation and society as a whole in terms of identity and 
opposition. The final element involves the recognition of an alternative 
to capitalist society towards which workers may strive. 
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The lower levels of class consciousness identified by Giddens and 
Mann, i.e. identity and opposition/conflict, are easier to operationalize 
than the higher levels, with the result that the empirical work on 
subjective class has been restricted to these elements. 

The theoretical foundation for the dominant and radical values 
approach was constructed by Parkin who distinguished between three 
meaning-systems each promoting a different moral interpretation of 
class inequality.?? First, the dominant value system endorses the existing 
order and originates from the dominant institutions in society. 
Second, the subordinate value system is a negotiated version to fit the 
realities of working-class life and encourages accommodative responses. 
Third, the radical value system promotes an oppositional interpretation 
of class inequality and its source is the mass political party of the 
working class, i.e. the British Labour party. 

A fruitful example of primary empirical work in this tradition is 
Jessop’s study of five constituencies in the late 1960s and early 
1970s.°° His distinction between hegemonic, trade union and radical 
consciousness is broadly equivalent to Parkin’s three categories. 
Interestingly, in his secondary analysis of British and American data, 
Mann employs Parkin’s framework to assess the degree of consensus/ 
dissensus in liberal democracies. Dominant values are those 
supportive of the existing order, whereas deviant values are those 
destructive of the existing order. Mann reviews evidence of industrial 
and political attitudes as well as attitudes to the class structure. 

Given the difficulty of employing both approaches in our panel 
research design, our preference was to adopt the dominant/radical 
values approach to consciousness for the following reasons: (a) the 
problems involved in operationalizing the higher levels of class 
consciousness and the resultant lack of previous empirical examples to 
act as an exemplar; (b) the restrictive coverage of class imagery data 
in terms of its concentration on social attitudes. By contrast, the 
dominant/radical values framework may be applied to industrial, 
political and social spheres;*! (c) the fact that Mann in his perceptive 
confrontation with empirical data resorted to Parkin's dominant/ 
deviant distinction.*? 

Our application of the dominant/radical values framework has 
been to construct three attitudinal scales each comprising five items, 
details of which are provided in Table II. Each item is deemed to have 
a radical response and a dominant response along the lines developed 
by Mann.f? The baseline score on each scale is 5, to which radical 
responses are added and from which dominant responses are 
subtracted. Thus a respondent giving radical replies to all five items 
will score 5 + 5 = 10; a respondent giving dominant replies on all five 
items will score 5 — 5 = 0; a respondent replying with five ‘don’t 
knows' or mixed answers (neither radical nor dominant) will remain 
on a score of 5. Respondents who through interviewer error or refusal 
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TABLE II: Construction of the three attitudinal scales 


1. Industrial radicalism scale (0 to 10) 


Radical response (%) Dominant response (%) 
+ et 
(base — 5) 
Approve of workers occupying factories (32;34) Disapprove (51,55) 
Agree still necessary for people to strike (72;73) Disagree (23;22) 
Sympathies generally for strikers (15;18) Against (26;30) 
Should give workers more say (55;55) Should not (34;39) 
Unions concern = profits and control (29;29) Pay and conditions (62;62) 
2. Political radicalism scale (0 to 10) 
Radical response (%) Dominant response (%) 
+ -— 
(base — 5) 
Unions not too much power (30;38) Too much (65,54) 
Big business too much power (57;60) Not too much (32;30) 
More nationalization (11;12) Less (46,42) 
Should redistribute income and wealth (56556) Should not (34537) 


Unions should have close ties with Labour (22,23) Should not (73;70) 


3. Spending radicalism scale (0 to 10) 


Radical response(%) Dominant response (96) 
+ E 

(base — 5) 

Should abolish prescription charges on NHS (39;46) Should not (57;50) 
Should subsidize public transport systems (55;64) Should not (37;32) 
Should spend more to get rid of poverty (77;82) Should not (17;14) 
Disapprove of spending cuts (51;63) Approve (37;27) 
Spending cuts not inevitable (37;48) Inevitable (52;48) 





NB: The percentage response figures in brackets are for the panel at the first and 
second interviews respectively. 


did not answer an item have been excluded from the analysis of that 
particular scale (the N so excluded ranges from 10 to 25). The 
justification for scoring the scales from 0 to 10 rather than from —5 to 
+5 is purely presentational. As later Tables (e.g. IV, V, VI) comprise 
both mean scores and changes in scores on the scales, clarity is 
enhanced by reserving + and — signs solely for measures of change. 

The use of five items on each scale affords greater reliability than 
the use of single items to classify respondents as dominant, subordinate 
or radical in their consciousness. Our interpretation of the resultant 
scale scores is that scores of 7—10 are radical, scores of 0—3 are 
dominant, and those in between are subordinate. A problem with 
Mann's single item approach to classification is that it frequently 
excludes the possibility of a subordinate location. 

Our intention in utilizing three attitudinal scales is to compare the 
pattern of radical/dominant values in relation to different spheres. In 
his study of American and French workers, Lash has stressed the 
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importance of the empirical distinction between industrial and 
political radicalism.** The introduction of a separate spending 
radicalism scale relates to the main raison d’etre of the GMS, i.e. the 
historical context of public spending cuts. Given the- Thatcher 
administration’s declared policies of selectively rolling back the state 
and curtailing the power of trade unions, three out of the five items on 
the political radicalism scale can also be seen as related to the specific 
historical context. 

The individual items were selected partly on the basis of compara- 
bility with previous research and partly in the interests of achieving a 
balance of items with dominant and radical majorities. Eight out of 
the fifteen items may be located in previous rounds of the British 
Election Study ranging from 1964 to 1979.5? The industrial and 
political radicalism scales are particularly well balanced in that each 
contains two dominant majority items, two radical majority items, 
and a neither dominant nor radical majority item. 

All three attitudinal scales possess both internal and external 
validity. Each item is significantly inter-correlated with other items on 
its scale. Of the thirty inter-correlations twelve are above 0.3 and only 
six are below 0.2. External validity is powerfully demonstrated for the 
political radicalism scale in Table III. Those classified as radical on 
the scale are overwhelmingly radical on government regulation of 
trade unions; those classified as dominant on the scale are over- 
whelmingly dominant on government regulation of trade unions; and 
those on the midpoint of the scale (5) exhibit neither a radical nor a 
dominant majority on government regulation of trade unions. The 
other three scales have all been similarly validated. 

In our earlier discussion of previous empirical work on class and 


TABLE Ul: Attitude to government regulation of trade unions by political 
radicalism scale at the second interview 





7 


Political Dominant response Radical response 
radicalism % should introduce % should not introduce 
scale score N stricter laws stricter laws 

0 65 91 9 
l 39 85 10 
2 74 74 19 
3 68 59 34 
4 97 63 29 
5 78 45 47 
6 75 39 51 
7 67 24 64 
8 39 10 77 
9 43 7 91 
10 29 7 93 
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radicalism we stressed the importance of measuring action as well as 
attitudes. Thus in addition to the three attitudinal scales, we utilize a 
radical action scale. The latter relates to the GMS’s core concern with 
the public spending cuts. The action scale consists of the number of 
acts undertaken by respondents against the spending cuts. Action is 
defined here in a broad manner so as to encompass both orthodox and 
unorthodox action. No attempt is made in this paper to distinguish 
between the two types of action. 

(b) Radicalization and polarization: ihe measurement of process. In the 
previous section we outlined our operational scales of radicalism/ 
adherence to the dominant value system (dominantism is too inelegant 
a term). These indicators represent static cross-sectional measures at 
one point in time. They enable organic questions to be addressed such 
as the influences on radicalism or what we refer to as the structure of 
radicalism. 

Panel data, however, facilitates the measurement of changes over 
time and therefore opens up the possibility of gauging the process of 
radicalization and the process of polarization. As all the items in the three 
attitudinal scales and the action questions were asked at both 
interview stages, evidence of the above processes may be sought by 
analysing changes in the scales over time. 

Our strategy for measuring radicalization and polarization is 
summarized in Figure I. Both processes may occur either in the 
overall sample or in specific subgroups. A proportional movement in 
the direction of the radical value system is regarded as radicalization; 
an increase in adherence to the dominant value system is termed 
deradicalization; and growth at both extremes of a scale represents 
polarization. 


FIGURE I: The measurement of radicalization and polarization 


radicalization/deradicalization polanzation 
Overall increase in either radical or increase in both radical 
process dominant category for whole sample and dominant categories 
for whole sample 
Differential ^ increase in either radical or increase in radical 
process dominant category for specific category for one subgroup 
subgroup and dominant category for 


opposed subgroup 


(c) Class: respondent and household measures Class is a perennial thorny 
issue in empirical social research. One of the subsidiary aims in the 
GMS was to examine alternative ways of operationalizing class. Our 
investigations thus far suggest that researchers need to make two 
fundamental choices. The first choice is whether to use conventional 
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occupational status/class, social class, or a combination of both.*? 
The second choice is to whom will the social or occupational or 
combined class categories be applied? We will deal with the latter 
question concerning the unit of analysis first because the principle 
involved applies also to the measurement of occupational class later in 
this section. . 

The relevant options in selecting the unit of analysis are: (1) the 
respondent, (ii) the head of household — usually male, and (iii) a 
composite measure based on all adults in the household. We have 
rejected the head of household option (as previously used) in that it is 
sexist, but a reasonable case can be made for either of the other two 
options. On the one hand, it may be argued that a study of respondent 
attitudes and respondent action (and changes in both of these) should 
logically be analysed in terms of the direct experience of the 
respondent, i.e. respondent's class and sector. On the other hand, 
several of the leading British theorists on social stratification are 
insistent that the family rather than the individual is the appropriate 
unit of class analysis. 

Interestingly, our open-ended qualitative data on respondent 
reactions to the spending cuts clearly reveal that such reactions are 
based not only on direct personal experience but also on events in the 
life of significant others in the household. The corroboration that the 
location of both respondent and household was important lead us to a 
propitious compromise solution. Our preliminary analysis of class 
and sector is performed using respondent class and sector. However, 
the subsequent fuller analyses enter the class and sectoral positions of 
both respondent and household into the regression model. This solution 
allows the influence of either or both to be displayed in the model. 

A subsidiary element in the choice of whom is to be classified is 
whether to include or exclude the economically inactive. Elsewhere we 
have shown that more than two-thirds of empirical articles on class in 
the two main British sociology journals (British Journal of Sociology and 
Sociology) over the last five years (1980—4 inclusive) were based on 
samples of the economically active only.*? Indeed, almost half of these 
articles are restricted further to economically active males! We are 
critical of this preponderance of partial analyses of British society 
since all households are implicated in the class structure.” Thus a 
move into domestic labour, unemployment or retirement does not 
result in the respondent/family ‘falling off the edge of the class 
structure to become ‘non-persons’, and thereby be excluded from 
empirical analysis. The current record numbers of both unemployed 
and retired in Britain serves to underline the salience of the point. 

Our operational procedure has been therefore to include the 
economically inactive by classifying them according to their previous 
class/sectoral position. It is in the analysis of the economically 
inactive that the decision to include both respondent and household 
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measures of class and sector proved particularly useful. Whereas 
respondent-based measures are frequently the most significant for the 
economically active, in the case of the inactive it is often the household 
measure that is the most influential.?! 

Returning to the first choice in operationalizing class, our own 
preference is for social class categories rather than occupational 
status/class for the following reasons: (i) the distinctiveness of the 
employer and petty bourgeois categories which is submerged in 
occupational schemes, (ii) the greater congruence of social class 
categories with theoretical treatments of class; and (iii) sectoral 
cleavage theory fits better with social class categories than occupational 
class. This is largely because the sectoral category of self employed 
coincides with the employer and petty bourgeois classes. The worker 
and controller of labour classes can then be divided neatly into public 
and private sectors. 

, Erik Olin Wright has had a profound influence on the development 
of social class categories based on the social relations of production as an 
alternative to occupational status/class categories based on the 
technical relations of production. In his more recent work, Wright has 
introduced further elaborations into his scheme, but in this paper we 
employ the original formulation used in his earlier empirical work.? 
Thus our social class measures comprise four basic locations — 
employer, petty bourgeois, controller of labour (i.e. managers and 
supervisors) and workers. 

A further operational problem emerges where there is more than 
one other adult in the household in addition to the respondent. If the 
two adults concerned are in different class locations, the question 
arises as to which should determine the household class measure. 
Erikson has recently advocated classifying households according to 
the highest occupational class in the family unit.” We propose to 
apply the Erikson principle to the social class categories. Thus where 
there is more than one other adult in the household, the highest class 
location is classified in descending order from employer, through 
petty bourgeois and controller to worker. 

Although primacy has been allocated to social class, occupational 
status/class is not excluded from our analysis. Recently, Dunleavy 
and Husbands have utilized a combined measure with the controller 
and worker categories subdivided into non-manual and manual.5* 
This approach may be accommodated smoothly into a more general 
framework where occupational status, production sector and consump- 
tion sector are all seen as cutting across social class. This results in the 
fragmentation of classes, particularly the workers but also the controllers of 
labour. We have included occupational status/class in the dichotomous 
form of manual/non-manual for both respondent and household. The 
classification procedure for the latter again involves the Erikson 
principle with non-manual taking precedence over manual. 
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(d) Sectoral location: production and consumption There are two aspects to 
sectoral location. First, production sectoral location refers to whether the 
individual being classified works in the private sector, in the 
public/state sector or in the self-employed sector. Second, consumption 
sectoral location refers to whether the household consumption of services 
is predominantly private, predominantly public (state) or mixed. 

The theoretical framework for analysing production sector derives 
from the work of O'Connor and Dunleavy.” The same procedural 
decisions apply to production sector as were outlined for class. Thus: 
(a) both respondent and household measures are entered into the full 
model; (b) the economically inactive are classified according to the 
previous sectoral location; and (c) for the household measure, the 
Erikson principle is applied where appropriate with public presence 
in the household given primacy over private sector presence given the 
context of public spending cuts. The self-employed are automatically 
employers or petty bourgeois, thus only the controller and worker 
classes are split into public and private sectors. 

The theoretical framework for analysing consumption sector 
derives from Dunleavy. Consumption sectoral location is less 
problematic operationally in that measurement tends to be inherently 
at the household level. For instance, the household as a whole 
consumes either private or public housing. In a previous article based 
only on the first interview, we operationalized household consumption 
sectoral location on the basis of three services — housing, transport 
and health.?" In this article our indicator is expanded to five services 
— the previously cited three plus education and pension scheme. 


FIGURE II: Household consumption sectoral location 


private sector public (state) sector 
- + 
housing owner occupied local authority rented 
transport own car no car* 
health private health insurance no insurance* 
education using private school/nursery using state school/nursery 
pension private pension scheme no scheme* 


*these houscholds are thus reliant on public provision of these services 


Each household is classified according to the degree of private or 
public provision of the five services (see Figure II). The baseline score 
is 0 to which the number of publicly consumed services is added, and 
the number of privately consumed services is subtracted. The end 
result is a scale ranging from +5 (totally public) to —5 (totally 
private) which is collapsed to +3/—3 in the regression models because 
of low Ns at the extremes of the scale. For tabular presentation the 
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scale may be collapsed into three broad categories — predominantly 
private, predominantly public and evenly mixed. The latter is most 
likely to occur where two services are consumed both privately and 
publicly with education not consumed currently at all. Typically, 
education is consumed only intermittently by a household depending 
on stage in the life cycle. 

Our position on the relationship between class and consumption 
sector is to side with Dunleavy and Husbands rather than Cawson 
and Saunders. In this view consumption sectoral locations are 
cumulative and partially determined by household class position. Thus 
employers are more likely to be privatized on all the services and 
workers are more likely to be reliant on state provision for all the 
services. The cumulative nature of consumption locations may be 
illustrated by the fact that of owner occupiers, 80 per cent own their 
own car, 7] per cent are in an occupational pension scheme, 13 per 
cent are in a private health scheme and 8 per cent are using private 
education. The equivalent percentages for local authority renters are 
43, 45, 7 and 4 respectively. 


(e) Other static cross-sectional variables The basic model to be tested is the 
influence of class and sector on radicalism, which relates to the 
theories outlined earlier. A further stage in the analysis involves the 
introduction into the model of additional variables, which may 
influence the structure of radicalism. These variables are listed in 
Figure III along with their abbreviated names in the regression model. 

Other structural variables included in the model are: (a) trade union 
membership, which has been frequently associated with radicalism in 
previous empirical research;?? (b) higher education, the importance of 
which has been stressed by Inglehart;9? and (c) age and sex, given the 
greater preponderance of activism among young males as opposed to 
old females.! 

Two types of intervening variable are proposed in the model. First, 
events relating to the specific historical context of high unemployment 
and public spending cuts; and second, party variables relating to the 
partisanship of the respondent. The events comprise household 
unemployment since the first interview, the threat of household 
redundancy, household impact of the spending cuts and whether the 
household is located in Labourville or Torytown.® The latter has 
been included because of the higher levels of actual spending cuts 
and action against them in Torytown.™ The party variables comprise 
Labour, Conservative and Liberal Social Democratic Alliance parti- 
sanship. Previous empirical research has consistently established a 
close link between partisanship and radicalism.™ 


(f) Dynamic process variables Whereas the cross-sectional variables in 
sections C, D and E above are adequate to examine the static 
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structure of radicalism, the analysis of processes of change requires 
additional dynamic process variables. Those variables which provide 
the framework for radicalism may not be the same variables which 
trigger off the process of radicalization. Changes in consciousness may 
be linked to changes in structural position, events or partisanship. The 
additional variables included in the full model for changes in 
attitudes/action are documented in Figure IV. 

Class positions were relatively stable over the three year period of 
the panel study, although there was a marked increase in the size of 
the petty bourgeoisie, a feature characteristic of recessions. For 
sectoral changes, a series of indicators have been devised which 
capture household economic privatization or deprivatization of 
particular services over the three year period (for housing the Ns 
proved too low). Only unionization and deunionization are included 
among the other structural variables, as age, sex and education are 
not usually subject to change. 

The dynamic events variables relate to change between the two 
interviews in terms of unemployment and impact of the spending cuts. 
The British party system has exhibited considerable volatility with 
the rise of the Liberal/Social Democratic Alliance. We employ two 
sets of dynamic measures: (a) movement to the parties in terms of vote 
between the 1979 and 1983 general elections; and (b) movement to 
the parties in terms of a change in party identification between the 
two interviews. 


FINDINGS 


Overall radicalization, deradicalization or polarization? Table IV sum- 
marizes the changes in mean score on the four scales for the panel 
as a whole. Two of the four scales have altered significantly in the 
direction of radicalization (political and spending). Industrial radicalism 
and action have remained at roughly the same level. The changes may 
also be expressed in terms of the percentage who are radical on each 
scale at the first and second interviews. Thus for political radicalism 


TABLE Iv: Mean scores and changes in scores on the four scales 





GMSI GMS2 





Scale N mean mean Change 
Industrial radicalism 660 5.07 5.02 —0.05 
Political radicalism 675 4.26 4.57 +0.31* 
Spending radicalism 674 5.59 6.32 +0.73* 
Action against the cuts 685 0.15 0.17 +0.02 





*Significant at the .01 level 
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the radical proportion has increased by 6 per cent and for spending by 
12 per cent, whereas industrial has decreased by 2 per cent. Action 
has remained identical at 12 per cent. 

Although the level of action has remained stable, the leading focus 
of action has switched from consumer groups over education cuts 
(especially in Torytown) to trade unions on several fronts. Eight per 
cent of the panel displayed behavioural radicalization in the sense that 
they took action against the cuts prior to the second interview but not 
the first. For many people action is occasional rather than continuous, 
a condition which Dowse and Hughes have labelled ‘sporadic 
intervention.'9? 

There is some limited evidence of overall polarization among the 
whole sample. First, the standard deviation for all three attitudinal 
scales was larger at the second interview than the first indicating 
centrifugal tendencies. Second, changes over time in the three 
attitudinal scales were significantly intercorrelated at the .01 level. 
Finally, although the industrial radicalism scale does not display 
overall polarization, two of the items (occupying factories and 
sympathy for strikers) evidenced increases in both radical and 
dominant responses (see Table II). 

Overall therefore a tendency to radicalization is present in two of 
the scales. Interestingly these are the scales most clearly related to the 
specific historical context as indicated earlier. The relevance of the 
historical context is further demonstrated by the marked radicalization 
of attitudes explicitly related to the public spending cuts (see also 
Table II). The proportion of the panel adopting a total oppositional 
stance to the cuts (disapprove of the spending cuts in general and view 
them as not inevitable) increased by 11 per cent between the two 
interviews. 

Some interesting variations in the pattern occur when the sample is 
broken down into respondents who were economically active through- 
out, respondents who were economically inactive throughout and 
those respondents who were intermittently economically active, 
i.e. either at the first interview or the second. Table V provides the 
breakdown by respondent's level of economic activity. 

Examination of the static cross-sectional data at GMS2 reveals the 
following: (a) the expected pattern of the economically active being 
the most radical and the inactive the least radical emerges distinctly 
for three of the scales — industrial, political and action. With regard 
to action we have demonstrated elsewhere that housewives typically 
do not have the time to take action due to the prevailing gender based 
domestic division of labour, (b) the complete reverse pattern is the 
case for spending radicalism. This is really interpretable in terms of 
the reliance of the inactive particularly, and the intermittently active 
occasionally, on state subsidies. 

The most radicalized subgroup on all four scales are the economically 
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inactive. Somewhat surprisingly, the radicalization of the inactive is 
occuring among the retired rather than housewives or the unemployed. 
Whereas pensioners might be expected to undergo radicalization on 
spending, the general character of the effect points to an awakening of 
grey consciousness and the possibility of emergent grey power as their 
numbers increase in the electorate. 

A critical subgroup in terms of radicalization/deradicalization are 
those respondents who became unemployed between the two interviews. 
Although only a small group (N = 24), there is little evidence of 
radicalization. They display above average deradicalization on 
industrial (—0.38), below average radicalization on political (+0.21) 
and are average on spending radicalization (+0.74). 


The influence of class and sector on radicalism and radicalization Table VI 
summarizes the patterns of radicalism and radicalization for respondent 
based class and sector categories. We shall make observations firstly 
on the static cross-sectional data, i.e. the influence of class and sector 
on the structure of radicalism, and secondly on the relationship between 
class/sector and the process of radicalization. 

The expected strong relationship between social class and radicalism 
is present for the industrial, political and spending scales. Each of 
these feature a consistent gradational relationship with employers the 
least radical and workers the most radical. In the case of action it is 
the controllers who are most active. The distinctiveness of the 
employer and petty bourgeois classes (especially the former) is 
apparent for all three attitudinal scales. The dominant value system is 
widely held and resilient among the employers. 

When the controller and worker classes are subdivided by 
occupational status, significant differences emerge along the manual/ 
non-manual cleavage on all three attitudinal scales. In terms of action 
it is non-manual controllers that prove the most active. The 
relationship between social class and production sector is less 
straightforward in the sense that the influence of sector is different in 
the controller and worker classes. Interestingly it is not the workers 
but public sector controllers who emerge as the most radical subgroup 
on all four scales. Public sector workers are not similarly more radical 
than private sector workers other than in terms of action. The link 
between action and public sectoral location is particularly impressive, 
especially for the controllers. 

Consumption sectoral location has been excluded from Table VI 
partly in order to simplify the table but also because consumption 
sector is predictably unrelated to industrial and political radicalism. 
However, there is a marked cleavage between predominantly private 
and predominantly public categories on the spending scale, as might 
have been expected. The relevant mean scores on spending are: 
predominantly private controllers 6.11, predominantly public 
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controllers 6.71, predominantly private workers 6.06 and predomin- 
antly public workers 7.16. 

Turning to the dynamic change data, the only social class to 
deradicalize on all three attitudinal scales are the employers. There is 
some evidence here of a polarization between the bourgeoisie and the 
rest. Furthermore, it is the controllers rather than the workers who are 
the most radicalized on three of the four scales. Most telling, however, 
are the public sector controllers who have radicalized the most on 
three out of the four scales. On industrial radicalization they are 
especially distinctive as compared with other class/sectoral subgroups. 

It is pertinent at this juncture to take stock of the results thus far in 
this section. First, social class is an unequivocal influence on the 
structure of radicalism. Furthermore, the distinctive deradicalization 
of the employers suggests that one of Thatcherism’s most important 
effects may be on the capitalists. The attitudinal deradicalization may 
represent a response to the new right’s ideological assault in terms of 
sweeping away the last vestiges of the postwar social democratic 
consensus. Second, the manual/non-manual cleavage remains a 
significant influence on the structure of attitudinal radicalism. 

Third, production sector emerges as a strong influence on both the 
structure of radicalism and the process of radicalization in this specific 
historical context. Of major importance is the finding that it is public 
sector controllers rather than public sector workers who are in the 
vanguard of both radicalism and radicalization. Parkin’s ‘middle class 
radicals’ are alive and well in the 1980s.°” 

The second part of this section examines the relative importance of 
class and sector on the structure of radicalism. This is achieved by 
entering both class and sector variables into a regression model on 
each of the four scales. As outlined in the operationalization section 
both respondent and household measures of class and sector have 
been entered into the model. A summary of the results is presented in 
Table VII. 

The multiple correlations between class/sector and the three 
attitudinal scales are broadly similar ranging from 0.211 for industrial 
radicalism to 0.304 for spending radicalism. The multiple correlation 
for action is significantly lower at 0.125. Table VII may be further 
analysed in several ways: first, the relative importance of class and 
sector variables which is the main objective; second, the relative 
importance of social class and occupational class; and third, the 
relative influence of respondent and household measures. Each will be 
considered in turn. 

The relative importance of different variables or groups of variables 
may be gauged by comparing their relative contributions to the 
increments in variance explained (change in R?). Class emerges as 
substantially more important an influence than sector on industrial 
and political radicalism. On spending radicalism and action, however, it 
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is sector that proves the most influential. Indeed in the case of action, 
only sector variables are significant. Interestingly, the influence of 
consumption sector on action is not a reflection of predominantly 
public consumer activism but in fact the middle class predominantly 
private consumers taking action over education cuts (predominantly 
in Torytown). Production sector is the only category to emerge as a 
significant influence on all four scales. Consumption sector is 
predictably not a significant factor in industrial and political 
radicalism. 

On each of the three attitudinal scales it is social class which proves 
the more significant predictor. On two of the three attitudinal scales a 
social class variable (RSC or HSC) is the strongest single predictor. 
Indicatively, the only variable in the class/sector set not to appear as 
significant in any of the models is household occupational class. This 
suggests that the fact that others in the household are manual or non- 
manual is not important. By contrast the presence of employer or 
petty bourgeois others in the household clearly is important and 
reflected in the considerable predictive power of household social 
class. A by-product of this research exercise has been therefore to 
confirm the greater salience of social class categories. 

On all three attitudinal scales household measures of class/sector 
were more influential than respondent measures. However, in the case 
of political radicalism, the difference was slight with relative 
contributions to R? of 0.036 and 0.035. For action respondents 
production sector was the best predictor. The benefit of including 
both respondent and household measures has been confirmed by the 
joint emergence of equivalent respondent and household measures for 
two of the four scales. 


Influences on the structure of radicalism Having tested the basic model of 
class and sector influences on the structure of radicalism, the next 
stage is to introduce the additional static variables outlined earlier in 
Figure IIT. The procedure is to enter blocks of variables into the 
model sequentially beginning with class and sector, followed by other 
structural variables, then events and finally party variables. At each 
stage those variables which add significantly to the explanation of 
radicalism are included in the model. The significant variables and 
their incremental contribution to the variance explained are provided 
in Table VIII. 

The multiple correlations obtained for industrial, political and 
spending radicalism are all above 0.5 with the variance explained at 
over 30 per cent and in the case of political 45 per cent. Action 
exhibits a lower multiple correlation of 0.34. It would appear more 
difficult to explain action than it is to explain attitudes. 

If we examine the relative contribution of the blocks of variables to 
the variance explained, it is partisanship which is clearly the biggest 
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TABLE vil: Influences on the structure of radicalism: multiple correlations 
between groups of variables entered sequentially and the four scales at the second 


interview 


Industrial Political Spending Action 
RSC * (0.023) 
HSC * (0.034)  * (0.029) 
Class ROC * (0.021)  * (0.010) 
and HOC 
sector RPS * (001) * (0.014) (0.006)  * (0.010) 
HPS * (0.007)  * (0.018) 
HCS * (0.036) — * (0.006) 
R = (change in R?  0.211(0.045)  0.266(0.071)  0.304(0.093) — 0.125(0.016) 
SEX * (0.007 * (0.006) 
Other AGE * (0.0469) * (0.012) * (0.008 * (0.015) 
structural RUM  * (0.02) * (0.015) * (0.008) 
RHE * (0.008) * (0.007) 
R = (change in R?) 0.346(0.075)  0.326(0.035) —0.341(0.023) —0.210(0.028) 
HU 
- THR * (0017 * (0.011) 
vents HIS * (0.055) * (0.0060 * (0.031) * (0.050) 
AREA * (0.015) * (0.010) 
R = (change in R?) — 0.403(0.042)  0.397(0.052)  0.384(0.031) —0.322(0.060) 
LAB * (0.127 * (0.222) * (0.082 * (0.014) 
Party CON * (0.031) —* (0071) * (0.134) 
LSD * (0.006) 
R = (change in R?) ^ 0.566(0.158)  0.672(0.293)  0.565(0.172) —0.344(0.014) 
Final R (R?) 0.566(0.820)  0.672(0.451) 0.565(0.319) — 0.344(0.118) 


*Indicates that the variable emerged as significant at the appropriate stage of entry. Increments 
to the variance explained (change in R?) arc provided in brackets for significant variables. 


influence on all three attitudinal scales, despite being entered last into 
the model (the reason for this is that partisanship itself may be 
thóught of as being determined partly by the other blocks in the 
model). Indeed, the reason for the lower action multiple correlation is 
the absence of partisanship's ‘usual’ contribution as in the other 
scales. 

In the case of action it is events which are the best predictor 
especially household impact of the spending cuts. The relevance of the 
historical context to action is amply confirmed. Class and sector prove 
to be the second most powerful influence on two of the attitudinal 
scales. On the other attitudinal scale (industrial) and on action, age 
emerges as the second best predictor with in both cases the young 
being more radical. 
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The influential party variables on attitudinal radicalism are in fact 
identifying with Labour and not identifying with the Conservatives (a 
negative coefficient). The moderate middle of the road nature of the 
new Alliance is corroborated by the failure of LSD partisanship to 
emerge in three of the models. The obvious link between Labour 
partisanship and attitudinal radicalism provides strong support for 
Parkin's claim that the Labour party is the key institutional factor in 
the persistence of the radical value system. 

Household impact of the spending cuts emerged as significant 
(along with respondent production sector, age and Labour partisan- 
ship) on all four scales. This is despite being entered after all the 
structural variables. Trade union membership was predictably a 
significant influence on industrial and political radicalism, especially 
the former. Similarly, it was not unexpected that higher education 
would prove significant on ideological attitudes (political radicalism) 
and action. 


Influences on the process of radicalization The final stage in the analysis is to 
examine what are the influences on change in attitudes and action, i.e. 
on the process of radicalization/deradicalization. All the static 
variables included in the last section (and listed in Figure ITI) and the 
additional dynamic variables outlined earlier in Figure IV have been 
entered into the model. The procedure of entry is as described in the 
last section and the results are summarized in Table IX. 

In every case the multiple correlation attained for changes in the 
scale is lower than that for the static analysis. Clearly it is easier to 
explain the structure of radicalism than the process of radicalization. 
Dunleavy and Husbands similarly found it easier to explain support 
for Conservative and Labour at one point in time than to explain 
changes in support over time.9? The highest multiple correlation in 
our analysis was obtained for changes in action at around 0.27. 
Interestingly, the action figure is the only one to get near to the static 
figures in Table VIII. 

Partisanship is not the most powerful influence on the process of 
radicalization as it is on the structure of radicalism. Only in the cases 
of political and spending radicalism is partisanship the strongest 
influence. Instructively, it is events which play the largest part in 
predicting change on the other two scales (industrial and action). The 
overall variance explained in changes on the spending scale is lower 
than the other attitudinal scales which indicates that the radicalization 
trend here was a general one, which was common to most subgroups 
in the population. Both this latter point and the previous point on the 
importance of events once again confirm the salience of the historical 
context of the public spending cuts. 

Most of the change models contain only a few significant variables, 
so that it is informative to consider briefly each of the models. Change 
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TABLE IX: Influences on the process of radicalization: Multiple correlations 
between groups of variables entered sequentially and changes in the four scales. 





Industrial Political Spending Actton 
Class RBS * (0.008) 
and RPS * (0.016) 
sector HPE * (0.019) 
R = (change in R?) 0 (0) 0 (0) 0.090(0.008) — 0.187(0.035) 
Other AGE * (0.006) 
structural SEX : . * (0.008) 


R = (change in Rê  0.077(0.0060) 0 (0)  0.128(0.008) 0.187 (0) 


HBIS * (0.017) 
THR * (0.009) 
AREA * (0.013) * (0.013) 
HIS * (0.023) 


R = (change in R?)  0.179(0.026)  0.116(0.0013) 0.128 — (0)  0.267(0.036) 


Events 


VLAB * (0015)  * (0.027) 
VCON * (0.007 * (0.015) 


Party CON * (0.009) 
PLSD * (0.016) 
PCON * (0.008) 


R = (change in R?) — 0.253(0.02)  0.254(0.051) 0.200(0.024) 0.267 — (0) 
Final R (R 0.233(0.054) 0.254(0.064) 0.200(0.040) 0.267(0.071) 


* Indicates that the variable emerged as significant at the appropriate stage of entry. Increments 
to the variance explained (change in R*) are provided in brackets for significant variables. 


in industrial radicalism is simply a combination of events (becoming 
affected by the spending cuts and the threat of redundancy) and 
movement towards the Labour party and away from the Conservatives 
in terms of vote. The latter is probably the result of the selfsame 
events. 

The process of political radicalization is overwhelmingly linked to 
changes in partisanship, which are away from the Conservatives and 
towards Labour. In the case of Labour this suggests a return to the 
fold both in terms of party support and in approving the central tenets 
of the Labour movement. The only other variable to emerge as 
significant on changes in political radicalism confirms this interpreta- 
tion. The variable is area and the radicalizing district is Labourville. 
For spending radicalism the change effects are small but interesting. 
Radicalization here is a function of not becoming self-employed, being 
female and moving towards the LSD Alliance, and away from the 
Conservatives. 

The most interesting and parsimonious model of change, however, 
is that of action. The variance explained is split almost equally 
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between events and class/sector. The former influences on action are 
household impact of the spending cuts and area (with Torytown most 
active); the class/sector variables are respondent production sector 
and household become privatized in education. Interestingly, the 
latter involves households (mainly in Torytown) who have been 
forced into private nursery services because of a lack of public 
provision. What all of these four variables have in common is their 
link to the specific historical context of public spending cuts. 

The generally lower level of explanation of change is partly a 
reflection on social science’s previous preoccupation with static cross- 
section analysis (and resultant dearth of adequately designed panel 
studies to replicate) and partly a celebration of the uniqueness of 
individual human behaviour and change. In order to improve our 
understanding of change, the next stage in our analysis will be to 
examine our qualitative open-ended data for those who have changed. 
In other words the quantititive multivariate analysis approach needs 
to be supplemented by the qualitative case study approach. : 


CONCLUSIONS 


This concluding section will list briefly the main conceptual/ 
methodological conclusions prior to a discussion of the substantive/ 
theoretical findings. 

The Greater Manchester Study confirmed the following conceptual/ 
methodological points: (i) the value of panel data and dynamic 
process variables in the analysis of social change; (ii) the importance 
of considering behaviour/action as well as attitudes/values; (iii) the 
need to distinguish between the structure of radicalism and the 
process of radicalization; (iv) the applicability of a dominant/radical 
values framework to the assessment of social consciousness;^? (v) the 
superiority of social class categories over occupational class; (vi) the 
benefit of employing both respondent and household based measures 
of class and sector and finally (vii) the relevance of the historical 
context of empirical social research in terms of the interpretation and 
explanation of the data. 

Considered as a whole, these points reflect the adoption of a 
purposefully designed longitudinal study which is more comprehensive 
than previous empirical research into radicalism and radicalization. 
In a more specifically substantive vein, it proved easier to explain the 
structure of radicalism/adherence to dominant values than the 
process of radicalization/deradicalization. None the less the motion 
picture provided by the latter is more instructive than the snapshot 
furnished by the former. Moreover, the variables which explain the 
structure of radicalism are not necessarily the same as those which 
explain the process of radicalization. At the same time, the historical 
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context of the public spending cuts was affirmed at several points as a 
significant influence on the data. For example, events such as the 
threat of redundancy were particularly associated with radical action 
and the process of radicalization. 

The pattern of change revealed in the data are complex and 
contradictory. There is some evidence of radicalization, deradicalization 
and polarization. Most importantly, the basic model concerning the 
fundamental influence of class and sector on the structure of 
radicalism was clearly and consistently confirmed. Thus employees 
were found to be more radical than employers, and public sector 
producers and consumers were more radical than private sector 
producers and consumers. Interestingly, the most distinctive feature 
of the class data was the support for dominant values expressed by 
capitalists; and the most notable feature of the sectoral data was that 
production sector emerged as strongly related to action. The public 
sector controllers appear as the new vanguard of radicalism and 
radicalization. These findings are unsurprising in view of the anti- 
union/pro-capital, anti-public sector/pro-private sector ideology and 
policies of the ‘new right’ since 1979. In other words, “Thatcherism’ 
has reinforced the dominant values adhered to by the capitalist class 
and has promoted public sector controllers to the forefront of the class 
struggle. 

With regard to the debate over the radical potential of the 
propertyless classes, both the optimists’ and pessimists’ accounts have 
been shown to be inadequate on three main counts: firstly in their 
concern with structure rather than process; secondly, in their neglect 
of the sectoral dimension; and finally in their concentration on 
male manual workers. However, in terms of this particular debate, 
on balance the evidence would seem to marginally favour the 
pessimists rather than the optimists. Yet, notwithstanding the 
relatively acquiescent character of the propertyless classes during the 
recent period of mass unemployment and the decline of the public 
sector, the continued importance of partisanship to attitudinal 
radicalism was amply confirmed. Thus the persistence of a radical 
value system in Britain in the 1980s is still associated clearly with the 
Labour party, despite the relative weakness of both. 
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Capitalism and the history of 
worktime thought 


ABSTRACT 


The nations of the industrialized capitalist world are characterized 
by a tendency to reduce the length of time employees normally 
spend at work. Through capitalism’s long history mercantilists, 
classicalists, Marxists and marginalists have devoted a great deal of 
effort to attempting to explain why it is that standard times should 
tend to change. This paper overviews the major contributions to the 
debate. Various theories are examined and their emergence and 
fates placed in an historical context. Marginalism’s preference 
argument which presently dominates the debate is challenged by 
showing that within Marxism there exists an alternative explanation 
for this phenomenon which is not based on income but on the 
innate limitations of human beings. Until the 1950s, it is argued, 
the human limits approach dominated the whole issue of worktime 
and the essence of this contribution has never been refuted but has 
been simply deleted from the discussion. Consequently the whole 
contemporary debate is being conducted on the basis of unjustified 
assumptions and this is rendering discussion increasingly sterile. 


Between 1870 and 1980 total annual working time in the major 
nations of the industrialized capitalist world fell by approximately 40 
per cent. Why standard work times should change has been a matter 
of debate for as long as capitalism has existed. This paper overviews 
the major contributions to the discussion. An examination of this 
nature is necessary because the contemporary worktime debate has 
become limited to the examination of worker preferences for income 
and leisure, of how these preferences manifest themselves and how 
workers, individually or collectively, go about attaining their preferred 
option. Such debate has become increasingly barren and irrelevant. 
This is because it is based on a number of major misconceptions and 
because there has been omitted from the discussion a factor that 
formerly dominated the whole question. This is the nature of the 
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worker's psycho-physiological capacities in relation to work and time. 
So buried has this factor become it is not even realized by many 
participants within the debate that the preference argument is only 
one of two traditional explanations for why changes to standard work 
times occur. 

The abandonment of the human capacities issue has never been 
theoretically or empirically justified and it is hoped that the detailing 
of the debate’s history will aid the reintegration of this factor and thus 
rekindle serious discussion of the worktime issue. Such a revitalization 
would be particularly opportune at this time. Traditionally worktime 
has become a major political and economic issue at times of high 
unemployment. During periods of economic crisis the labour move- 
ment invariably puts forward the argument that standard times 
should be reduced to spread the available work amongst as many 
individuals as possible. The ongoing crisis that has emerged following 
the end of the ‘long boom’ has proved no exception to this general 
rule. If the decay of the capitalist economies continues through the 
1980s the insistence with which organized labour promotes the 
demand for reduced time standards can be expected to intensify. An 
understanding of how and why working times change is therefore of 
immediate and significant importance. 


MERCANTILISM AND WORKTIME 


The first political economists to analyse seriously the relationship 
between work and time, in a market economy, were the mercantilists. 
The writers who may be loosely grouped under this heading 
dominated economic thinking from approximately 1500 to 1700. 
Those who contributed to mercantilist thought cannot, strictly 
speaking, be considered a school. The period has been aptly described 
as the time when every man was his own economist.! Agreement 
amongst these theorists, on one or more points of theory, by no means 
meant they necessarily agreed on others. Despite this diversity there 
was considerable agreement on at least two sets of doctrine. First, the 
balance of trade theory and second a concept of the ‘national 
importance of the labourer. These two factors played a major role in 
mercantilist theorizing on worktime.” 

The mercantilists argued that a positive balance of trade was 
imperative if the nation was to prosper. To achieve this it was 
essential that the price of exports be kept to a minimum. In the pre- 
industrial societies that characterized Europe, at this time, the most 
important production cost was labour-power. Consequently if the cost 
of production was to be minimized, it was necessary to minimize the 
price of this commodity. The nation could compete in the international 
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market place, it was believed, only if the income of the direct 
producers was kept to the lowest possible level. 

The low wage policy was also considered necessary because of the 
‘normal’ worker’s response to an increase in income. The mercantilists 
observed that the direct producers of their societies tended to limit the 
length of time they were willing to spend at work if their incomes rose. 
Given they believed that labour was the primary source of the nations’ 
wealth this was considered a major problem.? Trade might increase 
total wealth, but it was the efforts of the direct producers that 
underpinned the nation’s economic strength. Consequently, it was 
argued that it was in the nation’s interest to ensure that no labourer 
who was capable of working failed to do so irrespective of personal 
preference. The nation had the right to demand and compel the direct 
producers to maximize their work effort. Idleness and vagrancy, 
accordingly, were repeatedly condemned by these scholars. In the 
national interest they urged the state to intervene by the use of force, 
moral persuasion and intervention in the labour market to manipulate 
the price of labour-power so as to ensure that the workers laboured on 
a constant and extended basis.* 

The mercantilists prescriptions for overcoming the workers’ pre- 
ference for leisure included the lowering and fixation of wages by the 
state, the easing of naturalization laws to increase inward migration 
and, most importantly, manipulation of the supply of food in order to 
drive up its price. In essence all these proposals were aimed at 
lowering the standard of living of the working population in order to 
compel them to work both harder and longer. If high incomes lowered 
the willingness of the labourers to work, it was reasoned, low incomes 
should have the opposite effect. The state, therefore, had a duty to 
intervene to ensure not just that wages were kept low, but that the 


poor were kept poor. 


CLASSICAL ECONOMICS AND WORKTIME 


The argument that it was necessary to maintain the income of the 
working population at subsistence level, in order to increase the 
length of time they would spend at work, went largely unchallenged 
for over two centuries after 1500. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century, however, a few scholars voiced some doubt as to the validity 
of this claim. It began to be conceded, by a growing number of 
observers, that not all workers were idle and dissolute and that while 
it was true that many still were, this was often largely for reasons 
beyond their control. These questioners of mercantilist orthodoxy also 
argued that the policy of depressing the living standards of the 
workers could be counter-productive. High wages, it was even 
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suggested, could act as an inducement that would encourage workers 
to undertake a greater expenditure of effort.? 

This questioning of the mercantilist consensus on worktime was a 
significant aspect of the transition to the classical dominance of 
political economy. What in essence was being challenged was the 
mercantilists’ conception of human nature or, to be more specific, the 
nature of those who worked. It had been accepted that the direct 
producers were innately slothful, working only if forced to. The 
challengers to this orthodoxy, on the other hand, argued that human 
beings, including workers, were not naturally lazy and that if they 
behaved as if they were it was because of insufficient motivation to do 
otherwise. 

Prior to 1750 those writers who argued that indolence and an 
aversion to work were not inherent in human nature were few in 
number. In the third quarter of the century, however, this position 
gained much more support — the watershed of what was to prove a 
major transition, occurring in 1776 with Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. 

All theories of worktime are based upon a theory of human nature 
as indeed is any system of economics. For Smith this was more 
obvious than for many others. He considered humans to be rational 
creatures who had the capacity to develop and implement long term 
strategies which could influence the nature of their societies. 
He placed, however, severe limitations on this ability arguing that 
human rationality was not sufficiently developed to enable humans to 
mould a society to a specific form. He suggested that economic laws, 
‘eternal and immutable’ would determine the development of society 
irrespective of the political and legal actions of the society’s members. 

Despite their limited capacities humans are capable of functioning 
as social beings, Smith suggested, because nature has endowed them 
with certain drives and needs. 


In the political body . . . the wisdom of nature has fortunately made 
ample provision for remedying many of the bad effects of the folly 
and injustice of man, in the same manner as it has done in the 
natural body for remedying those of his sloth and intemperance.® 


These innate motivating characteristics, Smith argued, propel 
society forward and, at the same time, hold it together. The essence of 
this endowment is the human propensity to barter and exchange 
together with an egoism that manifests itself as a relentless drive to 
pursue self interest. The belief that humans would constantly strive to 
improve their lot led Smith to reject the mercantilists’ approach to 
worktime. He argued that if workers had the chance to obtain greater 
income they would work harder and longer. Greater wealth, he 
insisted, would have both a positive physical and psychological effect. 
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It would improve the workers’ health and thus enable them to do 
more work and it would motivate them by providing them with the 
hope that if they worked harder they would not only be able to 
improve their immediate condition but possibly even end their days in 
comfort.’ 

Smith conceded that some individuals did have a greater preference 
for leisure rather than income. He suggested, however, that this was 
by no means the case with the great majority. On the contrary, he 
argued, income preference was so strong in most workers that where 
they were paid piece rates they prolonged and intensified their work- 
time to such an extent they often ruined their health in a few years.® 

The quarter century, prior to 1776, saw the first great wave of 
worktime reductions filter through the British economy. In this period 
the 10-hour day, for craftsmen, was established as a general 
standard.’ This development would have provided difficulties, for 
Smith’s argument, had he limited his analysis merely to the realm of 
exchange and to consideration of the nature of worker preferences for 
income and leisure. Why, he would have had to explain, were these 
income-preferers demanding, en masse, that they be allowed to spend 
less time at work? The reason this was not a problem for Smith was 
because he accepted that factors within the production process 
compelled workers to limit their worktime no matter how much they 
might desire greater income. Again, basing his argument on the 
nature and limited capacities of human beings he suggested that 
frequently the reason workers chose to limit the length of their 
worktime was because of the high pace they were forced to maintain 
during the time they did work. ` 


Excessive application during four days of the week is frequently the 
real cause of the idleness of the other three, so much and so loudly 
complained of. Great labour, either of mind or body, continued for 
several days together, is in most men naturally followed by a great 
desire of relaxation, which, if not restrained by force or by some 
strong necessity, is almost irresistible. It is the call of nature, which 
requires to be relieved by some indulgence, sometimes of ease only, 
but sometimes, too, of dissipation and diversion.'° 


If this aspect of human nature was ignored by employers, and 
Smith suggested it frequently was, it would invariably be dangerous 
for the workers. His recognition of these material limitations within 
human beings led him to point out that there was an inverse 
relationship between the temporal and intensive aspects of worktime. 
He suggested that consequently, an optimum worktime must exist 
within any given situation. He advised employers to heed the 
existence of this optima and refrain from driving their employees at 
too great a pace. 
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The belief that an acquisitive and hedonistic spirit was innate in 
humans and that high wages would act as an inducement motivating 
workers to labour both harder and longer was to become part of the 
orthodoxy of the classical economists.!! As a whole these scholars 
believed that if the market was to be understood it was necessary for 
the analyst to begin by looking beyond surface phenomena. One must 
seek out, in other words, the underlying relations between human 
beings as producers which ultimately determine their market relation- 
ship.'* Ricardo, for example, saw the essential problem of economics 
as the determination of *. . . the laws which regulate the distribution of 
the produce of the earth between the classes of the community’.'? The 
search for these laws led him to conclude that there was a primary and 
irreconcilable conflict of interest between capitalists and workers as to 
how this produce was to be distributed. As the struggle between these 
two classes came to dominate the political and economic environment 
of Britain the traditional hostility, between the bourgeoisie and the 
aristocracy, became relatively less intense. The struggle between these 
two classes had provided a major stimulus to the development of 
political economy during the period of the bourgeoisie's ascendancy. 
The creation of the proletariat, however, brought into existence a 
class that was a danger to both rentiers and capitalists. By the 1830s 
the work of many economic thinkers was beginning to reflect the 
changed balance of class power within their society. Their work also 
reflected an awareness of the dangerous use to which a number of the 
concepts of the classical economists could be put by radical writers 
sympathetic to the working class. For many scholars this awareness 
was to manifest itself in the abandonment of any critical analysis of 
capitalism and the adoption of a methodology that became increasingly 
apologetic, its effect being less to explain the nature of bourgeois 
society than to laud and justify it. This in time was to lead to the 
emergence and cementing of two quite distinct and rival traditions of 
economic thought — marginalism and Marxism. 


THE FACTORY MOVEMENT 


The scholars who were to found the marginalist tradition opened their 
attack on classical economics in the 1820s. A leading light in this 
attack was Nassau Senior. This scholar was to make a number of 
contributions to the development of marginalist economics. It is, 
however, his comments on worktime, published in 1837, for which he 
is best known. 

The mechanization of industry, during the industrial revolution, : 
created mass unemployment in many areas. In a number of industries 
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the bourgeoisie used the greater market-power this development gave 
them to brutally extend the length of time workers were forced to 
labour.!* In response to these developments the ‘factory movement’, 
with its demand for a legal maximum to the working day, grew 
through the 1820—1850 period. 

This movement was to draw the bulk of its support from the textile 
workers. These workers were, however, not alone in their struggle for 
they were able to attract support from liberal reformers within the 
intelligentsia and even gained some support from sections of the 
ruling class. The support of the latter came from both Tory 
landowners, who had little to fear from a legal limit to the work-day 
and, more importantly given the Whig dominance of the reform 
parliament, from those manufacturers who were able to curtail 
working times at little cost to themselves.'? 

The fight for a legal restriction to the length of the working day 
created problems for the vulgar economists who could not explain 
why a generalized reduction in standard times should occur. When 
the struggle began in the 1820s these theoreticians showed little 
interest. As the movement grew and became more radical through the 
1830s they abandoned this attitude and worktime became a highly 
contentious theoretical issue. The debate this caused was not over 
why hedonistic beings should, en masse, choose to reduce the length of 
time they wished to work but, rather, over whether legal limits to the 
working day should be supported. At first discussion concentrated on 
the market rights of Smith's free individual. As free agents, it was 
generally agreed, adults had the right to sell their labour-power as 
they wished. If they chose to enter the market and sell this commodity 
in excessively large units this was their right. State regulation of 
worktime would clearly infringe this freedom and was thus morally 
wrong and consequently had to be opposed. There was little 
disagreement over these propositions. What was disputed was the 
definition of what constituted a free agent. Children, it was generally 
acknowledged, were not capable of exercising sufficient independent 
judgment to enter freely intó a contract. Was it right, therefore, for the 
state to regulate the sale of their labour-power? Blaug reports that 
during the 1830s there was a wide variety of opinion on this question. 
During the 1840s, however, this diversity abated and a uniform 
position generally emerged.’ It was agreed that protection of 
children was morally just and those laws already enacted were 
acceptable. They should, though, go no further for their extension 
would necessarily involve limiting the length of time adults could 
work. Such a ‘gross infringement’ of individual rights could not be 
accepted. The children, therefore, would have to survive as best they 
could. 

The difficulty of justifying opposition to laws that protected 
children, on the grounds of morality, possibly explains the economists' 
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reticence to publicly promote this argument once consensus had been 
reached." It may also explain the eagerness with which they took up 
the lifeline, thrown to them by Senior, which shifted the debate 
away from individual freedom and morality towards the production 
process. Senior argued that the factory acts had to be opposed because 
they would eliminate profit and thus destroy industry. The fallacious 
and openly biased nature of his last-hour thesis made it unacceptable 
to the vast majority of economists. His central point though that the ‘. 
. . great proportion of fixed to circulating capital... makes long hours 
of work desirable,? was widely considered to be valid. His 
assumption that a reduction in the length of time worked would result 
in a proportionate fall in output was also accepted with little 
challenge, as was his conclusion that a 10-hour law would raise prices 
and would thus be disastrous for the British economy. It was these 
production based arguments that the economists brought to the fore 
when opposing the factory acts during the 1840s. Regulation of 
worktime had to be opposed because it would have a deleterious effect 
on trade and this, of course, made opposition to the workers’ demands 
morally just because the workers clearly stood to lose if the economy 
declined. While it was true this had not happened with earlier laws of 
this nature, it was conceded, these precedents had no applicability to 
the present situation. 

In his analysis of the economists’ response to the factory acts Blaug 
has argued that they added little to the popular debate by way of 
theoretical analysis.'? This assessment, however, does not do them 
justice for in this debate these scholars did make a number of 
theoretical and methodological contributions that have since become 
central aspects of the marginalist position. First, they originated the 
methodological approach of concentrating solely on the individual's 
rights and desires, as manifested within the market place, while 
ignoring what was happening within the production process that was 
generating the mass demand for a legal work-day. Second, they 
pioneered what has become the tradition's normal response to 
working class demands for further worktime laws: i.e., support and 
even laud all such laws that have already been enacted, if they have 
not proven harmful to capital, while arguing that the extension of 
such laws would be dangerous to the health of the economy. Third, 
they originated the practice of ignoring theoretical and empirical 
evidence which suggested that Smith was correct when he argued that 
it was possible to reduce the length or intensity of worktime without 
necessarily reducing output. 

The last of these original contributions has shown an amazing 
capacity to revive, despite numerous setbacks. In the middle years of 
the nineteenth century it was accepted until well after the introduction of 
the factory acts had proven its falsity. Those few individuals, such as 
Thornton, who took up Adam Smith's suggestion that this might not 
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be the case, were all but totally ignored. Thornton had pointed out, in 
1846, that it was; 


not quite certain that a diminution of produce would result from 
shortening the duration of labour. Persons who are not obliged to 
work so long may work harder than before, and may get through 
the same quantity of work in a short time as formerly occupied 
them for a longer period. The business of the eleventh and twelfth 
hours is most likely very languidly done, and might perhaps, 
without great difficulty, be despatched in the preceding ten.”° 


While this argument cut little ice with the economists it proved 
popular with the workers and some of their supporters. It appears, 
moreover, to have made a great impression on Marx who was to make 
the workers’ capacity to work harder in a reduced time period a 
central plank of his theory of worktime. 


MARX’S THEORY OF WORKTIME 


Marx apportioned a large section of Volume 1 of Capital to a 
discussion of the length of the working day and why this changed over 
time. He began his argument by pointing out that the number of 
hours in a working day was a variable quantity. This was a cause of 
much conflict in a society in which labour-power was bought and sold 
in the market. The capitalist, when buying a day’s labour-power, 
wishes to extract the maximum use-value from the purchase. The 
workers, on the other hand, need to be able to work on the morrow 
and wish to continue doing so for a normal lifetime. They must strive, 
therefore, to ensure that the quantity of their commodity sold each 
day is compatible with this need. This essential conflict of interest 
produces a constant struggle between worker and capitalist over the 
length of time the former must work.?! 

If the working class is not capable of resisting employer demands 
for ever greater quantities of labour, Marx insisted, competition will 
compel capitalists to extend the work period beyond its social and 
physical limits. This over-consumption will tend to lower the quality 
and quantity of labour-power available on the market as workers are 
maimed and worked to a premature death. This excessive rate of 
consumption will tend to drive up the price of this commodity once 
any surplus is consumed. In such a situation it was in the capitalists' 
collective interest to introduce a ‘normal’ working day.” The 
existence of this collective need, however, did not ensure individual 
capitalists would not overwork their employees. If the opportunity 
existed competition would ensure that this is precisely what they 
would do. Marx suggested that capitalists, left to themselves, are not 
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capable of maintaining a standard worktime schedule that all will 
respect. It requires, therefore, a force standing above individual 
capitalists, to institute and enforce this standard. In most cases this 
means the state. 


THE INTENSIFICATION OF WORKTIME 


For Marx the introduction of worktime laws did not end capitalism’s 
tendency to overconsume labour-power. The enactment of such laws 
established legal temporal barriers to how long workers could be 
compelled to labour. Few limits, however, were placed on what could 
be done within these barriers. Most importantly, the state did not and 
could not control how hard workers were compelled to labour within a 
given length of time. There were, in other words, few limits placed on 
the intensive aspect of working time. This was to ensure that the 
problem of over-consumption was far from resolved. 

The shortening of the work day, Marx argued, provided employers 
with an immense stimulus to raise productivity by ensuring that all 
inputs into the production process were used as efficiently as possible. 
This included the use of labour-power. In the case of this commodity, 
he suggested, the reduction in standard times not only increased the 
capitalists’ need to raise the efficiency of labour-time it also 
established the subjective conditions that made this possible. Following 
Smith, he argued that a reduction in the length of time workers had to 
labour made it possible for them to sustain a more condensed degree 
of effort. 


The first effect of shortening the working day results from the self- 
evident law that the efficiency of labour-power is in inverse ratio to 
the duration of its expenditure. Hence, within certain limits, what 
is lost by shortening the duration of labour is gained by increasing 
the degree of power exerted.?? 


Employers faced with a compulsory worktime reduction, Marx 
insisted, will be compelled by competition to attempt to ensure that 
the workers! capacity to work more intensively, during the shorter 
period, is realized. Competition, in other words, will compel the 
employer to impose upon the worker a heightened average level of 
intensity. 


It imposes on the worker an increased expenditure of labour within 
a time which remains constant, a heightened tension of labour- 
power, and a closer filling-up of the pores of the working day, i.e. a 
condensation of labour, to a degree which can only be attained 
within the limits of the shortened working day. This compression of 
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the greater mass of labour into a given period now counts for what 
it really is, namely an increase in the quantity of labour. In 
addition to the measure of its ‘extensive magnitude’, labour-time 
now acquires a measure of its intensity, or degree of density. The 
denser hour of the 10-hour working day contains more labour, i.e. 
expended labour-power, than the more porous hour of the 12-hour 
working day.?* 


The fact that it was possible to raise the intensity of a given 
quantity of labour-time ensured that the struggle between capital and 
labour, over the quantity of labour-power normally exchanged for a 
given wage, continued after the introduction of the factory acts. 
Employers merely shifted their primary concentration on to the 
intensive aspect of worktime. Marx argued that the means by which 
they attempted to heighten the average level of work intensity were 
diverse. In those industries where mechanization played little part in 
the production process the mere shortening of the work day, he 
suggested, significantly increased ‘. . . the regularity, uniformity, 
order, continuity and energy of labour'.? Here, piece-work, closer 
supervision and reorganization of the work process were often enough 
to ensure that employers gained an increase in hourly output 
sufficient to offset the reduction in the length of time worked. It was 
the capitalists’ systematic utilization of machinery, however, that 
Marx considered the primary objective means for ensuring that the 
workers’ ability to work more intensively during the shorter day was 
realized. This, he suggested, occurred in two ways. First, the speed of 
the machines was increased and second, the workers were given a 
greater quantity of machinery to operate or supervise.” Marx further 
argued that the capitalists’ need to achieve greater efficiency as a 
result of the shorter day, led them to speed up the rate of 
mechanization and to improve the quality of the technology utilized.’ 
In response to the factory acts, he reported, the capitalists’ need to 
raise their level of hourly output manifested itself in rapid improve- 
ments in the productivity of machinery, improvements which may 
well not have been realized without this added incentive.?? In support 
of this claim he was able to quote the British factory inspectors. 


The great improvements made in machines of every kind have 
raised their productive power very much. Without any doubt, the 
shortening of the hours of labour . . . gave the impulse to these 
improvements. The latter, combined with the more intense strain 
on the workman, have had the effect that at least as much is 
produced in the shortened working day . . . as was previously 
produced during the longer one.” 


Marx argued, then, that the introduction of capitalist worktime laws 
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led to higher levels of work intensity. This in turn, tended to lead to 
further reductions in the length of time workers normally laboured. 
For employers in their greed for surplus labour invariably repeated 
the same mistakes that had made it necessary to pass the factory acts 
in the first place. Their freedom to intensify worktime he insisted, 
would tend to result in the level of intensity rising to a point where it 
would come into conflict with the length of time worked. 


the reader will clearly see that we are dealing here, not with 
temporary paroxysms of labour but with labour repeated day after 
day with unvarying uniformity. Hence a point must inevitably be 
reached where extension of the working day and intensification of 
labour become mutually exclusive so that the lengthening of the 
working day becomes compatible only with a lower degree of 
intensity, and inversely, a higher degree of intensity only with a 
shortening of the working day.” 


Thus, while reduced worktime leads to increasing concentration of 
effort this, in turn, makes further reductions in standard times 
necessary. In short 


Capital's tendency, as soon as a prolongation of the hours of labour 
is once for all forbidden, is to compensate for this by systematically 
raising the intensity of labour, and converting every improvement 
in machinery into a more perfect means for soaking up labour- 
power. There cannot be the slightest doubt that this process must 
soon lead once again to a critical point at which a further reduction 
in the hours of labour will be inevitable.*! 


THE FATE OF MARX’S ARGUMENT 


Despite the prophetic and embracing nature of Marx's theory it has 
not attracted a great deal of attention. Mainstream economists have 
generally ignored it and most Marxists appear to have misunderstood 
the nature of the argument. With few exceptions the latter have 
tended to concentrate their efforts on only limited aspects of the 
theory. By doing this they have, in many cases, put forward 
explanations for specific examples of changed work times that have 
been inadequate and which have been relatively easy for non- 
Marxists to refute. 

A classic example of such an analysis is that provided by Cleaver. 
This scholar has argued that worktime reductions are a consequence 
of the political struggle between capital and labour. As the working 
class grew and became more powerful, he argues, it was able to 
challenge capital and compel the introduction of both the modern 
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working day and the weekend.’ The argument that worktime is 
greatly affected by the balance of class power is not one with which 
Marx would have disagreed. He stressed that the establishment of a 
normal working day was the product of a protracted and more or less 
concealed ‘civil war’ between the bourgeoisie and the working class. 
However, while he agreed that the capitalists’ ability to extend 
working times was limited by the ‘strong wills’ of the workers, as 
Cleaver correctly suggests, he also argued that it was limited by their 
‘weak bodies. If working times are continually extended or 
intensified with one or the other element being held constant their 
inverse relationship must, he insisted, reach a point where the 
limitations of *. . . man, that obstinate yet elastic barrier' will be 
reached. It is this relationship between human capacities and human 
will that is the core of Marx's theory of worktime. Many Marxists who 
have attempted to explain the downward movement in standard times 
have, however, tended to de-emphasize or ignore the human limits 
aspect of the theory. This failure has removed much of the materialist 
basis from Marx’s argument. What is left is clearly inadequate. As 
Hyman has noted 


Marx's theoretical stature derives essentially from the creative 
tension between his dual emphasis on the structural determinancy 
of capitalist production and the historical agency of the working 
class in a struggle.?* 


An explanation for the decrease in standard working time, such as 
Cleaver's, that emphasizes only political power is essentially idealist 
for it locates the primary causal determinant of change in human will 
or consciousness. This is in essence a version of the marginalists' 
preference theory. 

Why it is that this non-materialist approach to worktime change 
has managed to go largely unchallenged by modern Marxists is 
difficult to explain. Marx, after all, was hardly obscure about what he 
considered to be the relationship between human capacities, working 
time and work intensity. The explanation almost certainly lies in the 
general failure of Marxists to follow Marx when he leaves the sphere 
of circulation and enters the workplace to study the processes of 
production. The study of the labour process dominated the first 
volume of Capital. Yet, as Braverman has pointed out, despite this 


the extraordinary fact is that Marxists have added little to his body 
of work in this respect. . . . there simply is no continuing body of 
work in the Marxist tradition dealing with the capitalist mode of 
production in the manner in which Marx treated it in the first 
volume of Capital.” 
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Instead the critique of the capitalist production process, developed by 
Marx, gave way to a critique of capitalism as a system of distribution. 
In the area of worktime this led many Marxists to all but ignore, or at 
best to give a formal nod to, the intensive aspect of labour time. Units 
of labour time, hours, days etc., came to be treated as homogeneous 
concepts. Developments within the workplace that were changing the 
qualitative content of these units were generally ignored, and all 
reductions in the length of time workers had to labour came to be seen 
as unadulterated improvements. 


THE JEVONIAN REVOLUTION 


In this analysis of worktime change, Marx followed and extended the 
path pioneered by Adam Smith. In doing so, however, he chose to 
concentrate only on that part of Smith’s analysis which was centred 
within the production process. He gave little attention to the question 
of income and how this influenced the length of time workers were 
willing to labour. The marginalist tradition, on the other hand, came 
in time to make this aspect of Smith’s thought the centre of its 
worktime argument. The demands of the working class for a legal 
limitation to the working day made it difficult for supporters of this 
tradition to maintain a concept of the worker as an individual forever 
choosing to maximize the length of time spent at work in order to gain 
more income. What was needed was a theory that would explain why 
hedonistic beings might choose to reduce the length of time they were 
willing to labour. Jevons’ utilization of the concept of utility satisfied 
this need. For the marginalists utility was to become the key to a 
hedonistic theory that conceived of humans as individuals whose 
primary objective was the maximization of pleasure. Utility was 
equated with desire or wants. It was argued that while these 
subjective factors could not be measured directly they could be 
quantified indirectly by the outward phenomena to which they gave 
rise. Thus while the degree of desire an individual held for an object 
was not directly measurable it was possible to assess its intensity by 
observing the price the person was willing to pay to satisfy the desire. 
Human wants, it was further argued, are insatiable in terms of variety 
but are limited for any single object. 

Jevons argued that labour was a ‘painful exertion’ undergone either 
to ward off pains of greater measure or to produce pleasures which on 
balance outweighed the pain of obtaining them.” Where the rewards 
for doing so offset the cost, he argued, humans are driven by their 
wants to exert themselves beyond the point where they cease 
obtaining pleasure from their work. If this is continued, however, 
there must come a point where the increased pain associated with 
increased labour comes to outweigh all other considerations. When 
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this point is reached, Jevons argued, the worker will cease work for to 
do otherwise, would be inconsistent with human nature." 

Complicating this neat relationship was one factor Jevons considered 
of extreme importance. How will workers respond to a change in wage 
rates? There are two effects of a wage change, he argued. When hourly 
wages increase there is more reward and therefore more inducement 
to work. Employees consequently will be motivated to work longer. 
They will, in other words, substitute income for leisure as this will 
increase their total utility. On the other hand the fact that the worker 
now receives a greater reward for every hour laboured means that the 
marginal utility of extra income is decreased. By working an 
unchanged worktime it becomes possible with the higher wage to 
satisfy the worker's desires more easily and if the pain associated with 
labour has reached a high point utility may be maximized by a 
reduction in the mass of labour-power sold. These two influences have 
become known as the substitution and income effects. How a worker 
will react when faced with a change in income can not be decided, 
Jevons argued, without knowing the specific situation. He believed, 
however, that evidence indicated that in the majority of cases workers 
chose to reduce their worktime if their wages rose. He based this 
conclusion on the general tendency for working times to fall in Britain 
during the previous quarter century. 


THE GREAT HUMILIATION 


Jevons thesis contains all the essential elements of the contemporary 
marginalist theory of worktime.?? It is individuals maximizing their 
utility, measured as income, that determines the length of time 
workers normally labour. This hypothesis has gained all but total 
acceptance from the economists of the marginalist tradition. This 
consensus, however, was not easily attained. British economists, in 
the 1870s, had great difficulty accepting an argument that attempted 
to centre the explanation for the changing nature of worktime solely in 
the consciousness of individuals. Many of the leading lights of the 
profession had been active in opposition to the factory acts. These 
men had argued that because of the nature of the production process 
the workers had no choice but to accept that their children had to 
work 12 to 15 hours per day. They had insisted that the workers' 
claims that output would not necessarily be harmed by the 
introduction of the shorter day were nonsense. Consequently they had 
been publicly humiliated when the enactment of the 10-hours Bill 
proved that it was, in fact, their 'scientific arguments that were 
invalid. As a result the workers’ charge that the economists had acted 
as the servants of the employers, rather than as scientists, had gained 
great credence and this at a time when the whole question of the 
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scientific validity of economics was being challenged. During the 
1860s a number of economists publicly conceded that their arguments 
had been proven wrong by the new laws. It would not have been very 
easy, therefore, for them to forget and simply lay aside the importance 
of the non-proportionálity of worktime and output in favour of an 
argument that wished to ignore such factors and limit analysis to the 
desires of the individual. 

Any tendency to forget their public humiliation, moreover, would 
soon have been halted by contemporary developments in Britain. 
Jevons published The Theory of Political Economy in 1871 at the same 
time as the second great wave of worktime reductions swept across 
Britain. In 1872 strikes for higher pay and the nine-hour day spread 
across the whole of industry. This upheaval was continued, though at 
a reduced rate, over the next two years. The result, among the 
organized working class, was the establishment of a normal work 
week of 54 to 56.5 hours. In those industries where regular work was 
the norm the 9-hour day became the standard in the majority of cases. 


The movement spread throughout the economy and brought 
substantial reductions to virtually all of the organized trades. Even 
the unorganized and the unorganizable were swept up by the 
events, so that in June 1872 there were 'strikes for more pay and 
fewer hours of work . . . spreading through all industrial 


occupations'.*! 


This upheaval reactivated and re-politicized the worktime debate and 
mass interest and involvement was continued after 1874 by the 
onslaught of the ‘Great Depression’. 


ECONOMIC CRISIS AND THEORY 


The depression was to last for over two decades. It severely squeezed 
profit margins and significantly increased the degree of competitive 
pressure faced by British capitalists. Their initial response to these 
problems was to cut wages and extend working times. They met, 
however, unaccustomed resistance particularly from those sections of 
the working class which had become highly unionized.*? This 
resistance and the limited advantages that were found to be had by 
extending worktime led employers to place greater emphasis on the 
more intensive use of the workers’ labour-time. Littler reports that 
during the depression capitalists used their enhanced bargaining 
power to radically force up the pace of work. So significant did the 
intensification issue become during the crisis it managed to displace 
wages as the major issue in industrial disputes.*? 

While the depression both enabled and compelled the employers to 
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demand more work from their employees it also strengthened the 
resolve of the labour movement to resist. The unions insisted that the 
high unemployment made necessary a general reduction in the length 
of time each worker was compelled to labour. Utilizing the employers’ 
traditional argument that reductions in worktime would reduce 
individual output, they argued that a compulsory general 8-hour day 
would automatically create a massive number of new jobs. At the 
same time, however, they also argued that an 8-hour law was 
necessary to improve the productivity of British industry which was 
being undermined by excessively long time schedules. Employers, it 
was insisted, would actually gain if the 8-hour day was introduced 
because the consequent productivity increase would raise output and 
cut unit costs. Those opposed to the workers’ demand soon countered 
these claims by pointing out the unions were trying to have it both 
ways. They wished to claim that the shorter day would reduce 
individual output and thus create jobs, while at the same time arguing 
that output would not be undermined because of the greater 
productivity that would be generated. This inconsistency, once pointed 
out, caused some disarray amongst the unions’ supporters. 

The need to overcome this contradiction was made more urgent by 
the conversion of a large number of Liberal Party politicians to the 
idea of a legal 8-hour day. The Liberals had become convinced of the 
need for a legal 8-hour day both as a result of the working-class 
agitation and of the growing mass of scientific evidence that suggested 
that the workers’ productivity argument had a good deal of validity. 
In order to retain the Liberals as allies, it was soon made clear it was 
necessary to abandon the unemployment argument. Consequently 
this issue was quietly dropped.** 


TECHNOLOGICAL DETERMINISM 


In the face of this massive debate the British marginalists found it 
impossible to argue that worktime was merely a function of income. 
They did incorporate the income hypothesis into their explanation of 
why working times tended to fall but it was relegated to a secondary 
position behind an explanation that remained centred within the 
production process. Thus Chapman, in what was the classic 
statement on worktime in the period prior to 1930, argued that the 
growth of real wages had both improved the quality of the workers’ 
leisure and lowered the marginal utility of wages and that this had 
motivated workers to reduce the time they spent at work. Chapman 
insisted, however, that this factor only reinforced the major influence 
causing workers to demand a reduction in the length of time they 
worked. The more important factor was the industrialization process. 

Compared to rural labour, Chapman suggested, industrial work is 
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necessarily more regular and continuous throughout the year and 
tends to become more severe as industry develops. The utilization of 
machinery often removes much physical strain from the labour 
process, but this does not necessarily mean the work requires less 
effort. Mechanization, because it demands specialization, implies 
elimination of waste and this includes waste worktime. This results in 
a partial or even total elimination of the leisure with which the work 
process had been traditionally interspersed. The working day, as a 
result of this increased monotony and tightening up, becomes 
concentrated and certainly proves more exhausting. Many reports, 
Chapman suggested, indicated that over the years workers were 
experiencing an increasing degree of nervous strain with work 
becoming an ever more severe tax on the individual's energy. It was 
this factor above all that accounted for the workers’ recurring demand 
that they be allowed to spend less time at work.*? 


NOW YOU SEE IT, NOW YOU DON'T 


Chapman's explanation for why working times tended to fall has 
remained unchallenged by those within his own tradition to the 
present day. Until the 1930s it appears to have been generally 
accepted by British economists, who often tended merely to refer 
those interested in the subject to Chapman's contribution, his 
argument being taken as given. This was done, for example by 
Robbins in 1929 when, with the oncoming depression reviving interest 
in the employment generating capacity of a worktime variation, he 
attempted to examine how market forces would affect wages and 
employment if working times were reduced. The connection between 
worktime and output was not one of direct variation, Robbins 
acknowledged. This fact complicated his analysis without adding to 
what he wished to clarify. To overcome this problem he took a 
methodological step that was to be of major importance. He assumed 
a situation in which any variation in the length of time worked was 
away from a point of ‘maximum productiveness'." In such a 
hypothetical world any worktime reduction would necessarily involve 
a fall in output. It should be stressed that he did not argue that actual 
working times were in fact at this point. This was merely an 
abstraction undertaken to highlight his area of interest and to make 
his discussion less complicated. 

Three years later Hicks utilized a similar strategy to simplify his 
analysis of the labour-supply of the individual. Like Robbins, Hicks 
argued that Chapman had already written all that needed to be said 
on the causal determinants of changes to worktime. In order to derive 
an homogeneous unit of labour-power, however, that would facilitate 
his application of the marginal productivity theory he assumed ‘for 
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the present’ the existence of an optimum working day that would yield 
a greater supply of labour than any other.*? 

By the use of this simplifying abstraction Robbins and Hicks were 
able to delete consideration of the worktime-output relationship from 
their analysis. In their hypothetical world any reduction in the length 
of time worked necessarily produced a fall in the individual's output. 
This form of abstraction was perfectly valid as a means of highlighting 
and clarifying those aspects of theory these scholars wished to 
examine. The danger with abstraction is that it is possible to forget 
that one is abstracting from the real world. Hicks warned that when 
simplifying assumptions are made, great care needs to be taken. 


It is decidedly convenient to do this when treating some special 
problems; but it is a method with very considerable dangers, which 
can only be avoided if we think back our arguments into a more 
cumbrous but more realistic form as frequently as possible.*® 


If this is not done there exists a serious danger that one may come to 
believe that the postulated relations existing within the abstraction 
actually depict the real world. This possibility has clearly been 
realized in marginalist worktime theory. In the post 1945 period the 
application of science to the worktime question combined with the 
economic stability of the long boom greatly de-politicized working 
time as an issue generating inter-class conflict. In this environment 
the dangers Hicks warned of have been able to flourish. 

Within contemporary marginalist theory the hypothetical world 
postulated by Robbins and Hicks is implicitly and explicitly put 
forward as reality. It is presumed that a reduction in the length of 
time worked necessarily involves a fall in output and wages. Most 
marginalists have even gone further and assumed that worktime has 
only a single dimension and that the fall in output will be 
proportionally related to the reduction in the length of time worked. 
Indeed, the singular concentration on market forces and the desires of 
the individual has managed all but completely to delete human limits 
and the production process from the tradition's whole method of 
analysis. 


Units of labor inputs are designated either as ‘workers’ or as 
‘manhours’, and variations in labor inputs affect output without 
reference to working hours. Just as the production function is 
external to economics and lies in the realm of engineering, so too 
the determination of the appropriate length of the working day is 
relegated to the physiology and psychology of labor.?? 


By purging the production process from their analysis the 
marginalists have been able to accept a bastardized version of Jevons' 
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explanation for why working times have tended to fall. His complete 
argument has, however, not been accepted. Rather, indifference 
analysis has been used to modify it to a form that is even more 
abstracted and divorced from reality. With the use of the indifference 
technique all that is considered is whether the income or the 
substitution effect is dominant. Jevons’ recognition that the worker 
experiences pain and a need to determine and quantify the nature of 
this pain has thus also been deleted from consideration. Indeed, even 
the proposition that work is the alternative the worker faces to poverty 
tends to become blurred within contemporary marginalist literature. 
Indifference analysis instead confronts the worker not with two 
painful alternatives, hunger and work, but rather with two goods, 
income and leisure. Thus it is implied that the worker is not 
compelled to work any particular time schedule or even to work at all. 
The length of time the worker will work is merely a matter of 
preference. As it has been so succinctly and simply put by Reynolds. 


Over the long run . . . changes in hours reflect worker preferences. 
The main reason why weekly hours have fallen from about sixty at 
the turn of the century to around forty at present is that most 
workers find the increase in leisure preferable to the higher incomes 
they could earn on the old schedule. If and when most workers 
conclude that a four-day or a thirty-hour week yields a better 
balance between income and leisure, management and union 
policies will shift in that direction.*! 


MARGINALISM AND MARXISM 


During the post-war years, then, both marginalist and Marxist 
theorizing on the worktime issue have moved away from the point of 
production and into the realm of distribution and exchange. The role 
that conflict between human capacities and the demands of the 
production process may play in bringing about change in this area has 
been largely neglected. Those few scholars who have thought to 
mention this issue have, with very few exceptions, generally asserted 
that while it may have been of some relevance in an earlier period it is 
of inconsequential significance as a factor explaining worktime change 
below forty-eight hours per week. Rather, rising incomes or political 
class power are put forward by the supporters of the respective 
traditions as the primary causal determinants propelling the ongoing 
downward movement in the length of time workers normally labour. 
Given that the dismissal of the human limits aspect of worktime 
theory has never been theoretically or empirically justified these 
arguments need to be treated with some caution. Before accepting the 
validity of either it would be wise to examine more closely the 
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evidence underpinning both the argument that worktime is a function 
of income and the claim that human limits may be safely ignored. 
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Class identification of married working 
women: a critical replication of Ritter and 
Hargens 


ABSTRACT 


This paper reports on an analysis of the subjective class identification 
of married women in paid employment, based on the People in 
Society Survey data-base; in part it replicates earlier American 
work by Ritter and Hargens (1975). The overall conclusion is that 
the occupational class of these women is not an important 
determinant of their self-assigned class, but that educational 
variables tend to be, if anything, more important than husband’s 
occupational class. Considerable doubt is cast on the utility of 
cross-sectional data to tackle questions such as these at all, because 
education, jobs and ‘class of marriage’ are integrally inter-related 
and therefore confounded variables. 


INTRODUCTION 


During the last twenty years there has been considerable debate over 
the class position of women — what best reflects their ‘real position’, 
and what is most convenient for purposes of empirical analysis. In 
America surveys which avoided the problem of how to categorize 
women who are not in paid employment (e.g. housewives) by 
assigning all members of a household to the occupational class of the 
(male) head of household (e.g. Hodge and Treiman’) attracted 
substantial criticism on both theoretical and empirical grounds.?? In 
Britain more recently, Goldthorpe's reassertion of the 'head of 
household’ classification‘ has led to a far-reaching debate in the pages 
of Sociology, in which a range of theoretical positions have been 
rehearsed and a certain amount of empirical data brought to bear on 
the problem.*9 The current paper is intended as an addition to this 
debate; it uses a large British data-base to attempt a partial 
replication of the analysis carried out in America by Ritter and 
Hargens’ on the extent to which husbands’ and wives’ jobs make 
independent contributions to whether married working women 
describe themselves as middle class or working class. 
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Theoretical justification for assigning married women’s social class 
on the basis of husband’s employment tends to be grounded in a 
Parsonian account of family asymmetry? — that there is a functional 
division of labour between the sexes such that the household’s 
position in society is determined by the position of the male — or 
Goldthorpe’s alternative? in terms of asymmetries of power and 
advantage between men and women such that wives are dependent on 
their husbands, who tend also to be the family member with a directly 
determined position within the class structure. If these positions are 
rejected, then a number of different solutions have been attempted to 
the problem of how social class categories shall be attributed to 
married women. One may 


(i) attempt a classification of the household in terms of both 
partners’ occupations? — possibly also including variables 
other than occupation in the analysis;!! 

(ii) classify the household on the basis of the ‘dominant’ (i.e. 
highest) full-time occupation, irrespective of which partner 
holds it; 

(ii) simply classify women on the basis of their own occupations, 
irrespective of their husbands; 

(iv) attempt to put together a new scale taking account of possible 
inadequacies in existing class scales by devising a different 
hierarchy of occupations for women's jobs than for men’s. !’ 


All these solutions entail very substantial problems. The first and 
the second take little or no account of the fact that women's careers 
are normally truncated by the demands of childbirth even if they 
remain in full-time work, and that a period of unemployment or part- 
time work during child-rearing is if anything the norm. Consequently 
her current occupation may not be a ‘true’ reflection of her class. The 
third does not permit the classification of married women not in paid 
employment; the fourth introduces non-comparable classifications for 
women and men and leads to different treatment of women who 
happen to be in paid employment from those who are not. If one 
attempts the Goldthorpe solution of assigning class simply on the 
basis of husband's employment, however, one flies in the face of 
mounting evidence that women's behaviour and class imagery are not 
well predicted from the occupation of their husbands and that 
women's influence on the family is different from that of their 
husbands.!* 

The question which the current pa ^ addresses, to paraphrase the 
title of the Heath and Britten paper'?, is ‘Do women’s jobs make a 
difference? Heath and Britten presented an analysis of National 
Household Survey data for 1979 to examine the conditions of 
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employment of women and their career paths, demonstrating that 
women's career patterns cannot be adequately predicted from their 
husbands' occupational position alone, but that the addition of the 
women's own qualifications yields a model which fits the patterns in 
the data tolerably well. Similarly there was an association between 
woman's preference for political party and husband's job, but the 
latter did not by any means explain all the variance in the former; 
only when woman's own job was added into the model did it provide a 
tolerable fit to the data. A similar result was obtained with achieved 
family size as dependent variable. The conclusion of the Heath and 
Britten paper, therefore, was that wife's job certainly does ‘make a 
difference’. Eight years earlier, Ritter and Hargens’® in America 
looked at data for 566 married working women, drawn from three 
election studies, to determine the relative impact of husbands’ and 
wives’ occupations on the wives’ subjective class identification — 
whether they saw themselves as belonging to the working or to the 
middle class. Their conclusion was that the traditional assumption 
that women derive their subjective class identification from the 
employment status of their husbands certainly did not hold for these 
working wives. Indeed, within the error limits of the study it appeared 
that husbands’ and wives’ jobs were equally important in determining 
the subjective class of the wives. (It is important to note, however, 
that other researchers have found husband’s class a better indicator of 
women’s subjective class assignment than the women’s own occupa- 
tional category.)'” 

We have set out in this paper to replicate the Ritter and Hargens 
analysis on a British data-base, the Open University People in Society 
Survey. This is a continuing survey carried out each year by under- 
graduate and post-graduate research methods students of the Open 
University, each student out of the 200—300 recruited each year 
carrying out four interviews in his or her home locality on a 
predesigned questionnaire, the respondents falling overall into an 
eight-cell quota pattern by age, gender and social class. The survey 
questionnaire, which was designed and piloted by Jane Henry of the 
Open University,? covers the four areas of class consciousness/ 
identification, class structure, class conflict and.class stereotypes by 
means of direct attitude questions and use of Semantic differential 
scales, plus a fair amount of demographic information on informants. 
Being a quota survey one cannot be assured absolutely that the 
sample will be representative of its parent population — comparison 
with census data suggests, for example, over-representation of people 
in the 30—40 age band and of people with educational qualifications 
— but the study has the merit of being carried out over the whole of 
the British Isles, over a number of years, and even more of being 
possibly the largest data-base on women and class currently available 
in Britain. This paper is based on the combined data-file for 
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1981—1984 — over 4,000 respondents of whom 891 were married 
women currently working full- or part-time.!? 

Ritter and Hargens carried out multiple regression analysis of 
married working women's subjective social class against their 
occupational category and that of their husbands and fathers. The 
current paper does the same, but with a somewhat cruder measure of 
social class — the ABCIC2DE Social Grading Scale commonly used 
in market research, generally dichotomized into middle-class (ABC1) 
and working class (C2DE). In the light of the findings of Heath and 
Britten (and others^), however, we have also included two measures 
of educational achievement — years of post-compulsory schooling 
(estimated from terminal age of education and current age, to take 
account of the two occasions on which the official school leaving age 
has been raised) and a crude ordinal classification of educational 
qualifications. In addition we have analysed the effects of these 
separately by whether the Social Grading category of the woman's job 
is higher, lower or the same as that of husband, with interesting 
results. 

Whether the social class scales commonly used in malestream 
sociological research are appropriate for characterizing women's jobs, 
however, may reasonably be disputed. Occupations typically pursued 
by women are not distributed evenly along the scales, but grouped in 
a bimodal distribution — they are typically classed as Cl or D, but 
not C2. As we have noted above, women’s career patterns tend to be 
truncated by comparison with men's; because of the interruptions 
occasioned by childbirth and childcare, women tend not to reach the 
career grades that they might reasonably have expected to reach had 
they been men. It is not even clear that women hold the different 
classes of occupation in the same relative esteem as men do. 
Holland,”' for instance, has shown that girls who hope to, obtain C1 
office jobs when they leave school say they would be aiming for C2 
(skilled manual) jobs if they were boys. Webb?? found that women 
working in shops who had previously had jobs requiring a manual 
skill regarded the current employment as a step down rather than a 
step-up. For a number of reasons, therefore, one might legitimately 
doubt that existing social class scales are appropriate for categorizing 
women's employment. Ritter and Hargens explored this problem by 
decomposing the scales into a series of dummy variables (dichotomies), 
and found that prediction was not improved thereby; the scales did in 
fact behave as though the constituent job-groups were correctly 
ordered by them. It would be unwise to generalize from American to 
English social attitudes, however, or to assume that nothing has 
changed in the last ten years, so we have employed a similar 
procedure to that of Ritter and Hargens, below, to check the validity 
of the scales. 

At the end of the paper we shift the argument to look at the extent 
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to which analyses such as this one could ever be expected to provide 
convincing answers to questions of what determines subjective class 
identification. We argue that the level of job a woman has, her 
educational level and the level of job held by her husband are 
inextricably confounded — aspects, in many ways, of a single 
phenomenon rather than separate phenomena — and that it is 
therefore never possible to make even plausible guesses as to the 
direction of causation. 


RESULTS 


Table I shows the distribution of the sample on occupational class of 
husband and wife (self), dichotomized as ABC] and C2DE, by 
whether they called themselves middle or working class in reply to 
the question ‘If you had to say you were either middle- or working- 
class, which would you say?, and Table II the intercorrelation 
between these three variables plus occupational class of father. From 
Table I we see that the overwhelming majority of working married 
women do place themselves in the same broad category (middle or 


TABLE I: Distribution of respondents by own, husband's and self-ascribed class 


Total Own Class: Own Class: 
T Middle Working 

Husband's class: Husband's class: Husband's dass: 

middle working middle working middle working 

96 % 96 96 926 96 
Self-ascribed class: 
Middle 82 26 84 36 65 23 
Working 18 74 16 61 35 77 
TOTALS 492 383 432 97 60 285 

875 529 345 


TABLE I Intercorrelation of own, husband's and father’s class with self- 
ascribed class 


Class of: 
Husband Self Father 
Self-ascribed class 55 46 34 
Class of husband 65 39 
Class of self 36 


Note: All correlations are significant at the .001 level 
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working) as that of their husbands’ occupations — 82 per cent of 
women with middle-class husbands see themselves as middle class 
and 74 per cent of women with working-class husbands see themselves 
as working class. There does appear to be some interaction with own 
job in the table, however; women with middle-class jobs are less likely 
to see themselves as working class, and women with working-class 
jobs are substantially less likely to see themselves as middle class, 
despite the occupation of the husband. Table II shows that class of 
husband correlates the highest with self-ascribed class; the difference 
from the correlation with wife’s occupational class is statistically 
significant, though only at the .05 level even with this size of sample. 
Multiple regression of the three occupational class variables with self- 
ascribed class makes a significant but only a small increase in the 
percentage of variable explained (R = .58). Leaving husband’s class 
out of the equation gives a multiple correlation of 0.50; leaving 
respondent’s class out gives a multiple correlation of 0.565. We must 
conclude, therefore, that husband’s class is the best of these three at 
predicting self-ascribed class, and that own class does not appear to 
add a great deal to the prediction. Note, however, that the largest 
correlation in Table II is between husband’s class and wife’s class (R 
= 0.65); this is a point to which we shall return. 

As noted above, there are reasons in theory to doubt the linearity of 
conventional scales of occupational class as applied to women’s 
employment: because relatively few women’s jobs are classified C2, 
the ordering of grades G1 and D may be questioned, and the ordering 
of C1 and C2 is also in some doubt given that the women themselves 
may esteem skilled manual jobs over routine non-manual ones. The 
former doubt is accounted for in our analysis by dichotomizing the 
class variables into ‘middle’ and ‘working’, but the latter remains. We 
therefore followed the lead offered by Ritter and Hargens, expressing 
all class scales as a series of dummy variables rather than as 
continuously ordered ordinal scales, and tbe resultant multiple 
regression with self-assigned class is shown in Table III. 


TABLE II: Stepwise multiple regression of self-assigned class with occupational 
class variables expressed as discrete dichotomies 


Variables in Multiple aon if Mein 
order of entry correlation explained of addition 
Husband AB 520 27.0% P<.001 
Husband Cl 575 6.0% 001 
Father AB 593 2.2% 001 
Self AB 599 0.7% 01 
Husband D .603 0.596 05 


Self C1 .606 0.5% .05 


Sd 
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Husband is clearly acting as a continuous and correctly ordered 
scale here, and ‘husband variables’ again come up as contributing 
most to the explanation of variance in self-assigned class. The ‘higher’ 
values of ‘self’ and ‘father’ variables also have something independent 
to contribute, however. The full table of correlations between all 
variables is reproduced in an Appendix to this paper, but the 
truncated version extracted as Table IV below shows that the ‘self’ 
variables are also functioning to a large extent as a continuous and 
correctly ordered scale — that our doubts of the scale's appropriateness 
are not born out by the data. The table also demonstrates the high 
degree of correlation between ‘self’, ‘husband’ and ‘father’ variables, 
again a point to which we shall return. 


TABLE Iv: Selected intercorrelations of self-assigned class with dummy class 
variables 


Husband Self Father 

AB D AB D AB 
Self-assigned class 52  —.31 38  —.38 40 
Husband AB n/i 52 -45 45 
Husband D —.21 44 —.20 
Self AB n/i 39 
Self D —.94 


Note: All correlations are significant at the .001 level 
n/i = not interpretable 


Tables V and VI show the effect of adding in two variables 
descriptive of the respondents' level of education — years of post- 
compulsory schooling, and qualifications achieved. It will be seen 
from Table V that class of husband still provides the highest 
correlation with self-ascribed class, but that years of post-compulsory 
education comes a close second (the correlations of husband's class, 
years of education and qualifications with criterion do not differ 


TABLE V: Intercorrelation of class and educational variables with self-assigned 
class 


Occupational class of: Education: 


Husband Saf Father Qual. Years 
Self-assigned class 54 47 36 48 51 
Husband’s class 67 E 62 64 
Own class 40 .60 .58 
Father's class 43 46 
Qualifications .68 
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significantly). One should note also that both the education variables, 
like class of husband, correlate very highly with respondent’s own 
occupational class (the differences between them again being non- 
significant). Accounting for variance in the latter by means of 
stepwise multiple regression (Table VI), we find that the educational 
variables make a significant independent contribution to the prediction, 
followed by smaller contributions from class of father and class of 
respondent. Very similar results are obtained if we restrict the 
analysis to women working full time, except that correlations with 
self-assigned class tend to be a little higher. Stepwise multiple 
regression for these women (see Table VII) yields an R-value of 
0.664, accounting for about 43 per cent of the variance instead of the 
c. 36 per cent accounted for in Table VI; years of schooling goes in 
before class of husband (but the zero-order correlations are virtually 
identical), and class of own occupation does not contribute significantly 
to the prediction. 


TABLE VI: Stepwise multiple correlation with educational and class variables 


; Additional Statistical 
Multiple : Seno 
correlation variance significance 
explained of addition 

Husband’s class 544 29.6% P<.001 
Years of post-compulsory schooling .981 4.2% .001 
Qualifications .590 1.096 .01 
Father's class 595 0.5% .05 
Own class -598 0.4% .05 





TABLE VI: Stepwise multiple correlation with educational and class variables: 
women working full time 





; Additional Statistical 
Multiple ; a 
cond variance significance 
explained of addition 

Years of post-compulsory education 0.574 32.996 P<.001 
Class of husband 0.636 7.2% .001 
Qualifications 0.655 2.4% .001 
Class of father 0.664 1.196 .01 





Using dummy class variables, there was again no evidence that the 
occupational scales were anything other than satisfactorily ordered. A 
stepwise multiple regression with self-assigned class (Table VIII) 
brought up years of schooling as the first determinant, followed by 
two of the Shusband’s class’ variables. Own class did not figure in this 
equation at all. 
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TABLE VIO: Stepwise multiple regression of self-assigned class with educational 
and dummy class variables 





Multi Additional Statistical 
tiple à E 
costes variance significance 
explained of addition 
Years of post-compulsory schooling .535 28.696 P<.001 
Husband AB 594 6.7% .001 
Husband Cl .610 1.9% .001 
Father AB 622 1.4% .001 
Qualifications .627 0.696 .01 
Husband D .630 0.496 05 





Noting that a very large proportion of the sample fall in the same 
broad class-band as their husbands, thereby confounding own 
occupational class with husband's, we looked to see what patterns 
might emerge for those women whose detailed social grading was not 
the same as that of their husbands. Table IX displays the distribution 
of the sample by grade of own and husband's occupation. As will be 
seen, over 40 per cent are still in the same social grade even on this 
more stringent criterion, but 15 per cent are in a higher occupational 
grade than the husband, and over 40 per cent in a lower one. Many of 
the large aggregates fall on the diagonal of the table, but there are also 
notable concentrations off the diagonal in four of the columns: 
Husband's grade A (c.32 per cent with wives in grade B and 39 per 
cent in grade C1); grade B (47 per cent of wives in grade C1); grade 
C2 (27 per cent in C1 and 44 per cent in D); and grade E (75 per cent 
in D). Stepwise multiple regression done separately for the three 
groups listed in the ‘summary’ section of Table IX produced results 
which are both interesting and surprising. For those whose husbands 
had ‘higher’ occupations, the largest contributors to the explanation 
of variance were years of schooling and father’s class, with husband’s 
class a poor third. (However, the zero-order correlations for husband’s 
class and years of schooling were virtually identical, so which one 


TABLE IX: Occupations grades of husbands and wives 








2 Husband 
We A B 0O ŒQ D E Summary 
A Ba ee ee ox dà 
B 22 182 18 8 1 - Same grade: 378 (42%) 
Cl 27 140 85 72 l6 | Husband higher: 380 (43%) 
C2 7 16 M 5 6 1 Husband lower: 131 (15%) 
D 2 7 8 Dm 9 9 
E 2 3 4 4E ç 2 I 
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entered the equation first was largely a matter of chance.) For those in 
the same grade as their husbands the predictors were husband’s class 
and years of schooling, in that order. (By definition, however, the 
zero-order correlations for husband’s and own grade were the same.) 
For those whose husband’s occupation was ‘lower’, however, quali- 
fications achieved became the sole useful predictor, a result which 
might be seen as adding some credibility to the ‘dominance’ thesis.” 
The results are summarized in Tables X and XI. It is clear, therefore, 
that the overall trends conceal substantial variations. 


TABLE X: Correlates of self-assigned class by relationship of own to husband's 
occupational grade 





Zero-order correlations with Own class, compared to husband's 


self-assigned class 





Same Lower Higher 
Class of husband 63 52 33 
Class of father 31 50 14 
Own class .63 47 13 
Qualifications 55 44 56 
Years of post-compulsory schooling .60 52 28 





TABLE XI: Stepwise multiple regressions on subjective class by relationship of 
own to husband's occupational grade 











Same Lower Higher 
Variables entering Variables entering Variables entering 
equation R equation R equation R 
Class of husband -629 Years of schooling .522 Qualifications 
obtained 555 

Years of schooling 654 Class of father .578 

Class of husband .607 
CONCLUSIONS 


This paper examines whether married working women's self-assigned 
class (whether they call themselves middle or working class) is 
adequately predicted by the occupational class of their husbands 
alone, or whether their own occupation has something significant to 
add to the prediction. Within the limitations of slightly different data- 
bases it replicates an analysis by Ritter and Hargens?* in America 


P: 


———- 7 
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which indicated that own class was about as important as husband's 
class in predicting self-assignment. The preliminary question of 
whether the class scales devised for male occupations are appropriate 
for female ones was handled much in the way Ritter and Hargens 
handled it 


(a) by dichotomizing class as ‘middle’ and ‘working’ we eliminate 
problems of whether particular jobs are correctly assigned 
within these broad bands (to B or Cl, or to D rather than C2); 

(b) by re-running the analysis with the class scales replaced by 
series of dummy variables we eliminate problems of the 
ordering of classes (e.g. whether C2 should perhaps come 
before C1 for women). 


The results of the dummy variable analysis were very similar to 
those obtained by Ritter and Hargens — the class scales appeared to 
behave very much as correctly ordered ordinal scales. (This does not, 
however, solve the main debate about the class of women's jobs, 
which concerns whether articular jobs within notional classes — e.g. 
typist — should be moved into another category.) 

When looking at the total sample of working married women we 
found that occupational class of husband was consistently a better 
predictor of self-assigned class of wife than her own occupational 
class. The difference in zero-order correlation was not large, however, 
and own occupational class consistently added something independent 
to the explanation of variance (except in one combination of variables, 
where its place was taken by educational variables). Within the limits 
of error, therefore, our results might be taken as consistent with those 
of Ritter and Hargens — the occupational classes of both husband 
and wife appear to contribute independently to the explanation of self- 
assigned class in the sample as a whole. Father's class also 
contributed independently to the explanation, but at a lower level. 

When educational variables relating to the wife — years of post- 
compulsory schooling, and qualifications achieved — are included in 
the analysis, a more accurate prediction is achieved. In particular, 
years of post-compulsory schooling tends to displace husband's 
occupational class as most important predictor, or to rival it in size of 
association, and to push wife's own occupational well down the list of 
predicting variables. This result confirms the findings of others,? 
suggests that education is an important source of class sentiment for 
women, and points the way forward to a possible means of assigning 
an ‘occupational’ class to women who do not currently have an 
occupation — housewives — as well as correcting the false impression 
of own class which may be given by current occupation because of the 
distorted nature of the labour market and the career pattern for 
women. 
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When we decomposed the sample by the relationship of husband’s 
occupational grade to wife’s, however, a different picture emerged. 
For women in the same class as their husbands, their joint class was 
the best predictor of self-assigned class, with years of post-compulsory 
education adding something significant to the prediction. For women 
whose current occupation fell in a lower grade to that of their 
husband's, years of post-compulsory education was the best predictor, 
followed by class of father; however, the effects of class of husband and 
years of schooling did not differ significantly, and if the latter is taken 
as best predictor, the former still makes a significant contribution. For 
those whose current occupation was higher than their husband's, 
however, educational qualifications were the predictor, and class of 
husband did not contribute significantly to the prediction. Two 
conclusions would appear to follow from these figures 


(i) that the class of their own occupation is not an important 
predictor of women's subjective class assignment, but that 
education is; 

(ii) that different factors come into play depending on the 
relationship of one's own job to one's husband's. 


Taking these results into account, however, and also the high 
degree of intercorrelation between husband's occupation, own occu- 
pation, years of post-compulsory education and qualifications obtained 
(Table V), it seems to us that a still more radical position might be 
adopted. It is commonplace in empirical analyses of propensity to 
crime that all the plausible ‘causes of crime’ which one may put into a 
predictive analysis of re-offending are swamped by ‘number of 
previous convictions’, as though having been caught three times 
rather than four or five were the only variable showing a large and 
genuine causal relationship with the likelihood of re-offending or 
being caught again. Few criminologists really believe this conclusion, 
bowever. What seems more likely is that, over and above any genuine 
causal influence, ‘previous convictions’ acts as a ‘summary’ for all the 
other factors of background and history which might be related to re- 
offending; they are all so highly related to previous convictions, and to 
each other, that when previous convictions enters the equation it 
effectively accounts for these other variables as well. Similarly, where 
years of schooling or qualifications obtained displace wife's occupational 
class in the prediction of self-assigned class, at least part of the reason 
is likely to be that wife's occupation is highly correlated with the 
education variables. An interaction effect also appears: what relates to 
women's self-assigned class changes according to the relationship of 
their own occupations to those of their husbands. 

One might go further and point to the high level of correlation of 
husband's class with wife's class — the two are identical for over 40 per 
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cent of the sample — and with the education variables. One should 
remember, furthermore, that lives are not lived at random: people 
who stay on at school longer and/or obtain qualifications tend 
towards certain kinds of jobs. This in turn alters the nature of the 
‘pool’ of people they are likely to meet and become friendly with, and 
thus in turn affects the class of the person they are likely to marry. 
(There is a substantial literature on the effects of propinquity/ 
availability on friendship and marriage;* most of this is concerned 
with area of residence, but level of employment must surely be a 
similar influence.) It seems not implausible to suggest that level of 
education and type of job obtained both reflect, in middle-class 
women at least, a prior commitment to a certain set of attitudes and 
values, and/or constitute stages of a ‘filtering process’ which 
selectively narrows the range of men from among whom they are 
likely to find a husband. 

If these arguments are accepted, however, they must be taken as 
implying that analyses such as the current one, looking cross- 
sectionally at possible determinants of occupation or self-assigned 
class, can never answer the questions they set out to ask, because they 
can never demonstrate determinants — only correlates, with no clear 
idea of the direction (if any) of causation. If it be accepted that the 
likelihood of a woman’s marrying one kind of man rather than 
another is influenced by the education she has received and the job 
she holds, then one is debarred from then using husband’s occupational 
class as an independent variable in analysis of wife’s class position; 
the two are related not causally, but as aspects of the same single 
phenomenon — parts of a single, holistic life-process. 
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The costs and benefits of ethnic 
identification* 


ABSTRACT 


Intragroup variation among socio-economic status (SES) categories in 
ethnic identification is related to three factors: a hierarchy of ethnic 
prestige; the distribution of ethnic groups in the socio-economic 
hierarchy; and the openness or closure of ethnic groups with respect 
to participation in primary groups. The general model is used to 
predict the relationships between ethnic (eda) identification, based 
on recent geographical origins, and SES among Jewish groups in 
Israel. The hypotheses are tested by a survey of four groups, two 
‘Middle Eastern’ (Moroccan and Iraqi origins), and two European 
(Polish and Rumanian origins). Among Middle Eastern groups 
high SES weakens otherwise high ethnic identifications and among 
European groups low SES strengthens otherwise low ethnic 
identifications. The model is used further to generate hypotheses in 
a wide variety of other ethnic situations and societies. 


One topic in the neglected area of differences within ethnic groups is 
the relationship between ethnic identification and socio-economic 
status. The importance of distinguishing conceptually between ethnic 
and socio-economic hierarchies and the dangers of reducing one in 
terms of the other have been clearly demonstrated,! but theoretical 
perspectives have tended to focus on ethnic identification and 
mobilization as consequences of the convergence of ethnic groups with 
economic and power differences. Despite their dissimilarities, both the 
assimilationist-developmental perspective and the ethnic division of 
labour perspective have suggested that ethnicity is more important 
among ethnic groups concentrated in the lower strata.” The resource- 
competition perspective, in contrast, has suggested that ethnicity will 
increase when an ethnic group moves out of the lower strata and 
comes into competition with other groups in the higher strata.? This 
conflation of ethnic and socio-economic divisions has meant that little 
attention has been given to differences among socio-economic strata 
within ethnic groups or categories. 
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As in comparisons among ethnic groups, intragroup differences in 
ethnicity may be directed to a number of dimensions such as levels of 
acculturation, structural assimilation, out-marriage, perceptions of 
discrimination and ethnic conflict, and support for ethnic politics.* 
The analysis presented here focuses on one dimension, ethnic 
identification, and we attempt to move toward an explanation of 
differences within ethnic groups by identifying those factors that 
condition the effect of socio-economic status on ethnic identification. 
We build upon the assumption that intraethnic differences will be 
related to the relative costs and benefits for socio-economic categories 
of ethnic affiliation and identification. Costs and benefits of ethnic 
affiliation may take various forms such as economic resources, status, 
and political influence, but the focus here will be primarily on status 
costs and benefits. It is proposed that the costs and benefits of ethnic 
identification will be related to the structural features of the 
stratification system and that these features will have different 
implications for ethnic identification according to placement within 
that system. 

By analysing ethnic identification in terms of costs and benefits we 
are adopting a type of reasoning that is shared by such perspectives as 
exchange theory, rational-choice theory, and various works on 
cognitive dissonance and status inconsistency. The basic assumption 
is that individuals seek to obtain maximum net advantage; they will 
select the alternatives which give them the greatest benefits relative to 
costs. In the field of ethnic and racial studies this has been an 
underlying assumption of the mobilizationist perspective: ethnicity is 
seen not as a ‘primordial loyalty’ but as a ‘rational, calculated 
response to certain contingencies'." By focusing on the use made of 
ethnicity in group competition over scarce resources the mobilizationist 
perspective has dealt with differentiation among, rather than within, 
ethnic groups. Similarly, Banton's major concern in his recent 
application of rational choice theory to the study of ethnic relations is 
to account for the strengthening or dissolving of ethnic boundaries.’ 
The interest of this paper is with the factors that determine 
differentiation of ethnic identification within groups. External bound- 
aries and internal differentiation are related problems, but they are 
likely to be determined by divergent, although possibly overlapping, 
sets of factors. 

It is proposed that three interrelated factors will influence the 
relationship between SES and ethnic identification. First, differences 
in ethnic prestige. Second, the distribution of ethnic groups in the 
socio-economic hierarchy. And third, the relative openness or closure 
of ethnic groups with respect to social participation in primary groups 
and other informal contexts. In many cases there is a high degree of 
interpenetration and parallelism among these variables. For example, 
certain ethnic groups have low prestige, they are concentrated in the 
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lower socio-economic categories, and members are excluded by other 
ethnic groups from social participation in informal contexts even 
when they have equivalent economic and occupational characteristics. 
However, relationships among these factors vary greatly. There are 
groups, such as ‘middleman minorities’, that have a low ethnic 
prestige in the general society but a relatively high socio-economic 
distribution. Members from ethnic groups with low prestige and a low 
socio-economic distribution who have risen in the socio-economic 
order may be socially accepted by ‘others’ in their equivalent socio- 
economic stratum. Thus, knowledge of one of the three factors is not 
sufficient to predict the state of the other two. 

- A necessary but not sufficient condition of intraethnic variation in 
ethnic identification along socio-economic lines is a hierarchy of 
ethnic prestige. If groups are in agreement in the ranking of their 
ethnic prestige, those who lack status consistency between their socio- 
economic and ethnic status can maximize their status credit by 
emphasizing their positive status dimension and de-emphasizing their 
negative status dimension. Thus, individuals from a low prestige 
ethnic group who have a high socio-economic status (hereafter 
eth—SES+) may be able to improve their overall status balance by 
focusing on their SES and disaffiliating from their ethnic origins. 
Individuals from a high prestige ethnic group who have low SES 
(hereafter eth+SES—) may compensate for their SES by an emphasis 
on the status associated with their ethnic affiliation.® 

It has to be emphasized that such ‘calculations’ of the costs and 
benefits of ethnic affiliation or identification depend on a fairly 
extensive agreement among groups over their relative ethnic status 
and over the relative importance that they attribute to the ethnic and 
socio-economic hierarchies.? An ethnic group may be accorded low 
prestige by others but this is unlikely to effect a differentiation of 
ethnic identification along SES lines within the group if members are 
adamant in rejecting the low rank accorded to them by non-members 
and are confident in their group's ‘chosenness’ or superiority. This is a 
common stance among ‘middleman minorities’ who are subordinate in 
size and power but are concentrated in the higher socio-economic 
strata. 

Two patterns of ethnic group distribution in the socio-economic 
hierarchy are not conducive to intragroup variation in ethnic 
identification. The first is where ethnic groups of equivalent size and 
power are fairly equally distributed throughout the socio-economic 
hierarchy (a ‘vertical’ division of ethnic groups in the socio-economic 
hierarchy). If, in this context, a group asserts that its physical or 
cultural characteristics are superior to others, its claims are not likely 
to be accepted by non-members or influence their self-conceptions. 
The second pattern, at the opposite extreme to the first, is where a 
dominant ethnic group monopolizes positions in the higher socio- 
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economic strata and severely restricts the mobility of the subordinate 
group (a ‘horizontal’ division of ethnic groups in the socio-economic 
hierarchy). Even if members of the subordinate group acknowledge a 
low ethnic prestige, they are blocked from reaching a socio-economic 
status that is comparable to members of the dominant group and are 
thereby unable to compensate for a low ascribed status by focusing on 
a high achieved one. In this context, status claims based on economic 
position can be made only within the ethnic group. 

Intragroup variation in ethnic identification is more likely to be 
found in those societies where the line differentiating ethnic groups in 
the socio-economic hierarchy is oblique rather than vertical or 
horizontal. There may be substantial inequality in the socio-economic 
distribution of the ethnic groups, but although there may be 
discrimination the higher economic strata are not closed to the ethnic 
group concentrated in the lower strata. Two factors come into play 
here: the presence or level of occupational discrimination against 
eth— and the relative proportions of eth+ and eth— in SES+ and 
SES-.!? If eth— are a numerical majority in SES— and there is a high 
level of discrimination in high ranking occupations, ethnic identification 
may be strengthened among eth—SES+ compared with eth-SES— 
since the former will have more immediate and personal experience of 
discrimination in their competition with eth+. In contrast, where 
ethnic origins add little or nothing to the disadvantages or advantages 
of class background the minority situation of eth-SES-- will expose 
them to the culture of eth+ and will reinforce their tendency to accept 
the cultural patterns of the majority in their socio-economic stratum. 

Where there is economic discrimination against eth— the economic 
benefits for eth--SES— may be obvious both in their employment 
within their social stratum and in their relative chances for mobility. 
This may lead them to emphasize their ethnic identification more 
than eth+SES+ who also receive economic benefits from their ethnic 
membership but feel less threatened by competition from eth— of 
whom only a minority enter their stratum. In addition, if eth+SES— 
are a numerical minority within SES—, they may feel relatively 
deprived in comparison with the majority of their ethnic group and 
compensate through ethnic identification. The compensation factor 
may occur even where there is no discrimination and eth-- membership 
gives no economic benefits. 

The third factor affecting the relationship of SES and ethnic 
identification within ethnic groups is the strength of permeability of 
the social boundaries of eth+ and eth—. There is a considerable 
literature on the nature and determinants of ethnic boundaries, and 
especially on the relative importance of instrumental and cultural 
factors. However, with respect to our problem of intragroup differences 
in ethnicity, the relative strength of boundaries may be considered an 
independent variable that affects the relationship between SES and 
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ethnic identification. Both eth+ and eth— groups vary in their levels 
of openness and closure to the participation of other groups in 
primary and other informal social contexts. 

In advanced industrial societies individuals from SES— origins are 
normally able to socially penetrate SES- in their ethnic group if they 
have achieved the appropriate educational, occupational, and economic 
credentials. Ethnic status, however, remains imperviously ascriptive. 
If the informal social contexts of eth-- are closed to eth— mobiles, 
eth—SES- gain nothing by reducing identification with their ethnic 
group. Although eth —SES-* may for a time identify with eth+ in the 
belief that they will finally be accepted, this is unlikely to continue 
indefinitely in the face of an unchanging and continuous social 
rejection. 

If, in principle, eth+SES+ are willing to open their ranks to 
eth—SES+, the extent to which eth—SES+ will distance themselves 
from their ethnicity will depend on the ‘terms of payment’ that 
eth--SES- set on their acceptance. Unconditional acceptance would 
mean that eth -SES-- could retain their ethnic culture and identification 
without any costs. This, however, is unusual, and it is more common 
for social acceptance to be conditional on some degree of acculturation 
and change or compromise in identity. If eth+SES+ make acceptance 
conditional on acculturation and are at the same time strongly ethnic 
themselves, the cost for eth SES will be high; they will be expected 
to reject one ethnic identity for another. Whether they will be willing 
to accept these terms will depend, of course, on their emotional and 
cultural ties to their ethnic group. Where these are strong it is 
expected that the majority will reject the terms of payment as too 
high. The terms of payment are lower when the social acceptance of 
eth—SES- is conditional on acculturation to a non-ethnic milieu in 
which a value is put on ethnic amalgamation, and other identities, 
such as citizenship or socio-economic status, are more important. 
Here, eth—SES+ are likely to distance themselves from eth-SES— 
but will not feel too heavy pressure to reject entirely their ethnic 
identification. The costs to eth—SES+ of de-ethnization are further 
reduced when eth—SES— also support the value of ethnic amalga- 
mation; eth—SES- are then hardly likely to be accused of ‘selling- 
out' or ostracized by their own ethnic group. 

The same conditions that serve to de-ethnicize eth-SES+ will 
either have little effect or reinforce the ethnic identification of 
eth—SES-. A convergence of low ethnic status with a low socio- 
economic status is likely to augment ethnic consciousness, class 
consciousness, or both. Ethnic identification will be more prominent 
where eth— make up the majority of SES—, and while a comparatively 
open hierarchy with respect to economic opportunities and social 
participation may blunt their ethnic consciousness, it is unlikely to 
have much effect on their ethnic identification; the movement of 
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mobiles out of eth- only served. to perpetuate its socio-economic 
homogeneity and constitute it as an ethnoclass. 

The openness or closure of eth+SES+ to eth—SES- is also likely 
to affect the ethnic identification of eth+SES—. Where eth+SES+ is 
relatively closed to eth- SES-, eth-- SES— are likely to perceive 
greater status benefits in their ethnic affiliation. If eth+SES+ is open 
to eth-SES--, these benefits will be less obvious, and the ethnic 
identification of eth--SES— will depend more on its relative size in 
SES-, the openness of eth—, and the importance of ethnic identi- 
fication among eth—SES—. Where eth+SES— is a numerical 
minority in SES— and there is assimilation at a primary level with 
eth—SES-, the level of ethnic identification among eth-- SES— is 
likely to be influenced by the importance of ethnic identification 
among eth—SES-. 


THE CASE OF ISRAELI JEWS 


A first step in examining the usefulness of the model presented above 
is made here by an analysis of intraethnic variation in ethnic 
identification among different groups of origin in the Israeli Jewish 
population. A concluding section will present the hypotheses that our 
model generates in other ethnic situations and societies. 

Jewish identification is the core ethnic identification of the majority 
of Israeli Jews, but there are additional ethnic or sub-ethnic 
identifications based on recent geographical origins. Among many 
Israeli Jews there is an identification with the eda (plural, edot), the 
Jewish community from a particular country of origin. This identifi- 
cation as ‘Moroccans’, ‘Yemenites’, ‘Hungarians’, fRumanians', etc. 
is hereafter referred to as the specific ethnic identification. In 
addition, many identify either as members of edot ha’Mizrach (literally, 
the communities of the East), referring to Jews from Africa and Asia, 
or as Ashkenazim,'' Jews of European origin (hereafter, the broad 
ethnic identification). 

In a survey of 826 male residents of Beer Sheva, the largest town in 
southern Israel, we investigated both the specific and broad ethnic 
identifications. A disproportionate stratified sample was composed of 
four origin groups, two ‘Middle Eastern’ (Moroccans and Iraqis) and 
two European (Poles and Rumanians). Similar distributions of socio- 
economic status were obtained in all four groups of origin, and each 
group was divided into ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ categories of SES.!? 

Intraethnic variations in ethnic identification are expected where: 
(1) ethnic groups are differentiated in prestige; (2) there is a 
convergence of socio-economic and ethnic categories, but higher 
occupational ranks are not closed to the ethnic groups that are 
concentrated in the lower ranks; and (3) ethnic groups are open to the 
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participation of non-members. With regard to these variables, the 
stratification system of the Jewish population in Israel is characterized 
by the following: 

(1) A mainly bimodal hierarchy of ethnic prestige: Jews of 
European origin have a higher prestige than Jews of Middle Eastern 
origin. Within these two broad categories there is further differentiation; 
regarding the groups in our sample, Poles have a higher prestige than 
Rumanians, and Iraqis have a higher prestige than Moroccans.'? 

(2) A prominent convergence of ethnic and socio-economic 
categories: high white-collar occupations are filled largely by Europeans, 
the majority in manual occupations are of Middle Eastern origin (but 
with a significant proportion of Europeans), and lower white-collar 
occupations have mixed ethnic representations. There is high socio- 
economic mobility of both European and Middle Eastern Jews, and 
Middle Eastern origins add little here to class disadvantage.'* 

(3) Origin groups are relatively open to the social participation of 
others. The majority of the population adhere to the ideology of 
amalgamation of different Jewish groups of origin, I and although 
there is a considerable distance between ideology and reality our 
research on friendship networks indicates that Jewish groups of origin 
are open to other Jews and that origin is a less important factor than 
class in the choice of friends.'® 

These contextual features should result in differences in ethnic 
identification between SES— (higher identification) and SES+ (lower 
identification) among both European and Middle Eastern Israeli 
Jews. 

Indexes of the specific and broad ethnic identifications were 
constructed by combining measures from two sets of questions. In 
reply to one question respondents either acknowledged or rejected the 
ethnic identifications, and if they acknowledged them, they ranked 
them in order of importance. In reply to another question respondents 
indicated their level of pride in ethnic identifications on a six point 
scale from ‘no pride whatsoever’ to ‘very proud". 

Tables I and II show both intergroup and intragroup differences 
in ethnic identifications. With regard to intergroup differences, 
Moroccans and Iraqis in SES+ and SES— express higher identifi- 
cations, specific and broad, than Poles and Rumanians. These 
differences!? are related to the divergent socio-cultural histories of 
European and Middle Eastern Jewries; the largely secular back- 
ground of most immigrants from Europe provided little basis 
for a distinctive community or eda identification, but the more 
religious communities from Asia and Africa wished to preserve their 
community’s cultural legacies which they saw as the essence of their 
Jewishness. The dominant ideology supports the amalgamation of all 
Jewish origin’ groups; the European Jews, who are closely associated 
with the dominant culture, feel no need to emphasize a distinct ethnic 
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TABLE I: Levels* of specific ethnic identification by country of origin and SES 





Morocco Iraq Rumania Poland 
SES+ SES— SES+ SES- SES+ SES- SES+ SES- 








Lowest 

level 1 14.1 8.6 20.5 12.0 50.4 40.0 45.6 45.0 
2 15.5 12.9 19.2 15.8 27.1 14.7 29.6 18.3 
3 12.7 9.4 8.2 9.8 6.0 18.7 12.8 8.3 
4 45.1 38.1 38.4 38.3 13.5 21.3 10.4 200 

Highest 

level 5 12.1 30.9 13.7 24.1 3.0 5.3 1.6 8.3 

TOTAL 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

N 71 139 73 133 133 75 125 60 





TABLE II: Levels* of broad ethnic identification by country of origin and SES 





Morocco Iraq Rumania Poland 
SES+ SES— SES+ SES- SES+ SES- SES+ SES- 








Lowest 

level 1 18.3 12.2 19.2 11.3 38.3 32.0 45.6 30.0 
2 9.9 8.6 17.8 16.5 33.8 240 41.6 33.3 
3 12.7 7.2 11.0 6.8 9.0 5.3 3.2 10.0 
4 40.8 41.7 32.9 36.4 15.0 24.0 4.8 13.3 

Highest 

level 5 18.3 30.2 19.2 29.3 3.8 14.7 4.8 13.3 

TOTAL 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

N 71 139 73 133 133 75 125 60 





* The specific ethnic identification index (Table I) was constructed by combining the following 
three measures: (a) Respondents who placed the specific ethnic identification above the broad 
ethnic identification in the hierarchy received ‘1’, the others received ‘0’. (b) Respondents who 
expressed a high level of pride in the specific identification (points 5 and 6 on the 6 point scale) 
received ‘1’, the others ‘0’. (c) Respondents who expressed a higher level of pride in the specific 
than in the broad ethnic identification (or expressed the maximum level of pride at point 6 on 
the scale in both identifications) received ‘1’, the others ‘0’ Five levels of identification were 
distinguished. At the first level were placed the respondents who received zero on all three 
measures, At the second level are the respondents who did not express a high level of pride in the 
specific identification but placed it before the broad identification either 1n the hierarchy or in 
terms of relative pride. The third level includes respondents who did not express a high level of 
pride in the specific identification but placed it before the broad identification in both the 
hierarchy and in relative pride. It includes also respondents who did not place the specific before 
the broad identification in either the hierarchy or in relative pride, but did express a high level of 
pride in it. At the fourth level respondents expressed a high level of pride in the specific 
identification and placed it before the broad identification in either the hierarchy or in relative 
pride. The fifth level (maximal identification) are the respondents who received ‘l’ on all three 
measures. An index of the broad ethnic identification (Table IT) was built on the same lines. 


Level of pride was given a weight twice that of place in hierarchy and relative pride; level of gua, 


pride accounts for 80 per cent of the divergence in the indexes. 
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identification, whereas the Middle Eastern groups can only make 
their claims for the inclusion of their cultures in the amalgam by 
emphasizing their ethnic identifications. 

The contrast between ‘ethnic’ edot ha’Mizrach and ‘non-ethnic’ 
Ashkenazim means that we expect high socio-economic status to reduce 
an otherwise high ethnic identification among Middle Eastern groups 
and low socio-economic status to increase an otherwise low ethnic 
identification among European groups. The division of the ethnic 
categories into high and low SES does in fact create further 
differentiation; in every origin category SES— have a higher ethnic 
identification than SES+. Regression analysis (Table III) reveals the 
relative importance of the independent variables, ethnic origin (a 
dummy variable of Middle Eastern/European origins) and SES, on 
the dependent variables, specific and broad ethnic identifications. In 
both equations the effect of ethnic origin on ethnic identification is 
greater than SES, but the effect of the latter is of substantial 
magnitude as well as statistically significant. 


TABLE II: Determinants of broad ethnic identification (I) and specific ethnic 
identification (II): Metric (b) and standardized (B) regression 





b B b B 
Independent 
variables 
Ethnic origin* —1.05ł —.36 —1.14t —.39 
SES —.23t —.20 —.281 —.21 
a 4.45 4.49 
R? .22 25 





* Dummy variable coded as Middle Eastern (0), European (1). 
1 Coefficient is more than twice its standard error. 


The regression analysis does not adequately differentiate among the 
various ethnic groups-SES profiles and we have used the Guttman- 
Lingoes smallest space analysis (SSA-1) in order to draw a clearer 
picture.? The SSA analysis is based on indexes of dissimilarity that 
were calculated from the distributions presented in Tables I and II. 

Diagram I portrays the positions of the eight categories with respect 
to their specific ethnic identification (with the eda or Jewish 
community from Morocco, Iraq, Poland, Rumania). Diagram II 
portrays the positions of the categories with respect to the broad 
ethnic identifications (Ashkenazim or edot ha’Mizrach). In Diagram I, 
the distance between European and Middle Eastern Israelis together 
with the differences according to SES are seen to result in four 
clusters: the two components of each pair come from a different 
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DIAGRAM I: Specific Ethnic Identification 


100 





1 — higher SES Moroccans 2 — lower SES Moroccans 
3 — higher SES Iraqis 4 — lower SES Iraqis 
5 — higher SES Poles 6 — lower SES Poles 
7 — higher SES Rumanians 8 — lower SES Rumanians 


Smallest Space solution (SSA-1) for specific ethnic identification; dissimilarity of the eight 
country of origin-SES categories. Based on index of dissunilarity matrix. Two dimension 
solution. Coefficient of alienation: .01. 


DIAGRAM II: Broad Ethnic Identification 


100 





For numerical meanings see Diagram I. 

Smallest Space solution (SSA-1) for broad ethnic identification; dissimilarity of the aght 
country of origin-SES categories. Based on index of dissimilarity index. Two dimension em» 
solution. Coefficient of alienation: .002. 
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country but share broad cultural origins (Europe or Middle East) and 
SES. For example, Moroccans in SES+ are closer in their level of 
identification to Iraqis in SES+ than to Moroccans in SES-; 
Rumanians in SES— are closer to Poles in SES— than Rumanians in 
SES+. 

The pattern in Diagram II is similar but the four pairs are 
somewhat less differentiated from each other, especially in the 
European ‘area’. Rumanians in SES+ are still closer to Poles in SES+ 
than to Rumanians in SES-, but they are closest to Poles in SES—. 
Moroccans in SES+ are closest to Iraqis in SES—. The effect of SES is 
such that two categories come close to ‘crossing the line’ between 
European and Middle Eastern Israelis. Rumanians in SES— are 
slightly closer to Iraqis in SES- than to Poles in SES+. The distance 
between Rumanians in SES— and Iraqis in SES+ is almost equal to 
the distance between the two Rumanian categories and is somewhat 
smaller than the distance between Iraqis in SES-- and Moroccans in 
SES-—. In comparison with the specific ethnic identification, there is a 
greater distance according to country of origin within the European 
and Middle Eastern SES categories and a smaller distance according to 
SES within each country of origin category. As is the case with the 
specific ethnic identification, the greatest distance is between the most 
prestigious of the Europeans (Poles in SES+) and the least prestigious 
of Middle Eastern Israelis (Moroccans in SES—), and the two 
categories from the European and Middle Eastern blocs that are 
closest to each other are the least prestigious of the Europeans 
(Rumanians in SES—) and the most prestigious of the Middle Eastern 
Israelis (Iraqis in SES+). 


DISCUSSION 


Our hypotheses have been supported. Moroccans and Iraqis have 
lower ethnic identification in SES+ than in SES—, and Rumanians 
and Poles have higher ethnic identification in SES— than in SES+. 
This is because: (1) The higher prestige attributed to European Jews 
leads Moroccans and Iraqis in SES+ to maximize their status credits 
by de-ethnization and Poles and Rumanians in SES— to maximize 
their status credits by re-ethnization. (2) This inclination is reinforced 
by the overlap between European Jews and SES+ and between 
Middle Eastern Jews and SES—. In so far as Moroccans and Iraqis in 
SES+ distance themselves from SES— they distance themselves from 
the majority in their origin groups. In so far as Poles and Rumanians 
in SES— compare themselves economically with the majority of 
European Israelis, they are likely to feel relatively deprived and to 
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emphasize their ethnic prestige as compensation. (3) The openness of 
the socio-economic hierarchy, and (4) of ethnic groups with respect to 
social participation means that the effects of ethnic prestige on ethnic 
identification become operative. Since Moroccans and Iragis in SES+ 
are able to penetrate European friendship networks, there is no 
‘brake’ on their tendency to de-ethnicize, and assimilation with 
European groups who have low levels of sub-ethnic identification 
furthers the process of de-ethnization. The ideology of amalgamation 
facilitates the reception of Middle Eastern Jews into European circles 
and reduces the costs of de-ethnization; Middle Easterners in SES— 
can hardly accuse the SES+ assimilators of betrayal without denying 
the dominant ideology. There is also no ‘brake’ on the tendency of 
Poles and Rumanians in SES— to ethnicize; the openness of the socio- 
economic hierarchy makes unlikely the development of a class 
consciousness, and to the extent that Poles and Rumanians in SES— 
assimilate with Middle Easterners and are influenced by the latter’s 
level of ethnic identification, the process of their own ethnization will 
be furthered. 

Bringing together the interethnic and intraethnic differences, we 
are able to account for the overall pattern of ethnic identification 
among the eight categories. The European categories, associated with 
the dominant culture in Israel, have lower ethnic identification than 
the Middle Eastern categories, and among both European and 
Middle Eastern Israelis SES— have a higher ethnic identification 
than SES+. The highest identifiers are the Moroccans and Iraqis in 
SES— and the lowest are the Poles and Rumanians in SES+; the 
second highest are the Moroccans and Iraqis in SES+ and the second 
lowest are the Poles and Rumanians in SES—. At the extremes are 
high SES Poles and low SES Moroccans. Poles, more than Rumanians, 
are associated with the dominant Israeli culture, and in the Israeli 
context where the dominant ideology is amalgamation, we would 
expect them to have a low ethnic identification; high SES does not 
affect this tendency. Moroccans, more than Iraqis, are associated with 
the subordinate ‘Oriental’ culture, and in the Israeli context, where 
the subordinate cultural groups seek to emphasize their contribution 
to the amalgamation, we would expect them to have a high ethnic 
identification; low SES reinforces and strengthens this tendency. 

For those categories lacking status consistency, the effects of 
cultural background and SES pull in opposite directions: the cultural 
background of Poles and Rumanians disposes them towards a lower 
ethnic identification but those in low SES are inclined to strengthen 
their ethnic identification; the cultural background of Moroccans and 
Iraqis disposes them toward a high ethnic identification but those in 
high SES are inclined to weaken their ethnic identification. The 
categories from the European and Middle Eastern backgrounds that 
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approximate to each other are the low SES Rumanians and the high 
SES Iraqis. Since they are somewhat less associated with the 
dominant culture than Poles, Rumanians are inclined toward a 
somewhat higher ethnic identification; low SES strongly reinforces 
this tendency. Since the Iraqis are somewhat less associated with the 
subordinate culture than the Moroccans, they are inclined toward a 
somewhat lower ethnic identification; high SES strongly reinforces 
this tendency. The net result is that low SES Rumanians and high 
SES Iraqis converge toward a middle range of ethnic identification 
and they are closer to each other than some of the other categories 
from their own cultural background. 


COMPARISONS 


A costs/benefits model of intraethnic differences in ethnic identification 
has been applied to the Israeli case and it has worked well. The 
model’s usefulness can be tested adequately only by comparisons with 
intraethnic differences among ethnic groups in other countries, and a 
number of hypotheses generated by the model can be indicated here. 

We would not expect clear intragroup differences in ethnic 
identification among socio-economic strata where groups are not 
ranked in a hierarchy of ethnic prestige or where there is little or no 
agreement among groups regarding their ranking or place within an 
ethnic hierarchy. These conditions are likely to be found in countries 
such as the Netherlands and Switzerland where there is a political and 
economic balance among the religious and ethnic groups.” These 
societies are divided vertically and their relative egalitarian pluralism 
gives little scope for differential costs and benefits of ethnic identification 
among socio-economic strata. There is also little scope for such factors 
in cases of inegalitarian pluralism, such as caste systems, various 
colonial situations, and in South Africa, where there is a convergence 
of ethnic and class categories and mobility from the subordinate 
group is severely limited. 

In addition to an ethnic prestige hierarchy and a partial overlap 
between ethnic and socio-economic categories, cost-benefit calculations 
will be influenced by levels of openness or closure of eth+ or eth—. 
Complete openness or closure are rare, but for purposes of comparison 
four combinations may be distinguished: both eth+ and eth— are 
closed, both eth+ and eth— are open, eth+ closed and eth— open, 
and eth+ open and eth— closed. 

(1) Little or no intragroup differences are expected where both 
eth+ and eth— are closed; mutual exclusion and rejection are the rule 
at both the middle and lower class levels. Examples include Jews and 
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Arabs in Israel and Protestants and Catholics in Ireland.?! Arabs are 
heavily concentrated in the lower social strata in Israel, but there is a 
significant Arab professional stratum. In Ireland, Catholics are 
disproportionately represented in the lower strata, but the socio- 
economic disparity of the two religious groups is not acute and 
Protestants make up the majority of lower as well as upper strata. 
However, in both societies, the ethnic—religious cleavage is perceived 
to be of far greater importance than socio-economic differentiation. 

(2) Differences in ethnic identification between SES+ and SES— in 
eth— are expected where both eth+ and eth— are open, especially 
when eth— is close in time to the immigrant generation and includes 
large concentrations of SES—. Cases which demonstrate some 
similarity to Jewish edot in Israel include white Catholic socio- 
economic groups in the U.S.A. such as Polish-Americans and 
Italian-Americans.?? These groups include substantial urban working- 
class communities who perceive benefits of ethnicity in their 
competition or comparisons with minorities, such as blacks who 
achieved gains through ethnic mobilization. The mobiles who move 
to heterogeneous suburban communities may express a symbolic 
ethnicity, but since they assimilate with other groups and define 
competition in individual rather than group terms, their ethnic 
identification will have little saliency. Jewish-Americans no longer 
include large working-class concentrations in the cities, and only weak 
inverse correlations have been found between Jewish identification 
and education and occupation.?* 

Interesting parallels can be made between Israeli edot and ethnic 
and colour categories in Brazil. There is a clear overlap in Brazil 
between colour and socio-economic distribution, but the Brazilian 
ideology has favoured the amalgamation of all groups of origin and 
colour categories. The various European ethnic groups in Brazil have 
met few obstacles in assimilation, and although certain immigrant 
groups began with attempts at closure, by the third generation the 
upwardly mobile sectors became part of the Brazilian economic and 
political elites. There is discrimination against non-whites, but blacks 
and mulattoes have been able to rise in the class hierarchy and those 
with the ‘appropriate’ occupational and cultural credentials have 
been accepted into the dominant white society.?? Thus, as in Israel, 
the upper strata of low prestige ethnic groups have assimilated into 
the high prestige groups, and, although the openness of groups has 
weakened ethnicity in all strata, indications of ethnic identification 
and consciousness are most apparent in the lower strata. 

(3) Approximations to the eth+ closed, eth— open pattern are 
whites and blacks in the U.S.A. and whites and West Indians in 
Britain.? An emphasis on racial identification and support for racial 
ideologies are found in sectors of the lower class white population who 
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seek status compensation or who compete with blacks for jobs and 
housing. In part, as a reaction to this rejection, ethnic consciousness 
and militancy have developed among lower class blacks, especially as 
their power resources and expectations of benefits through ethnic 
mobilization have grown. A syndrome of marginality has often 
characterized eth —SES- in this context. Groups such as middle class 
Jews in Poland between the two World Wars and the American ‘black 
bourgeoisie’ in the 1950s separated themselves from the majority of 
their ethnic group and constructed an exclusive social world in which 
there was considerable imitation of the culture of the dominant ethnic 
group which was closed to them.? Reactions to marginality can vary 
from self-hatred because of one's ethnic origin to militant leadership 
of ethnic organizations. These will depend on such factors as the 
extent to which eth+ is closed to eth—, the possibilities of entering 
eth+ through identity change such as conversion or ‘passing’ for 
white, and optimistic or pessimistic views on the possibilities of future 
integration. 

(4) Examples of eth— groups that are relatively closed compared 
with eth+ are the French in Canada and the Basques in Spain.?? In 
Quebec,the French Canadians, who are concentrated in the lower 
strata, have resisted integration and fought for their language and 
cultural legacy. The dominant British group of origin has been open 
to the participation of the French and this situation has produced a 
division within the middle-class French, between assimilationists who 
move into the dominant group and ethnic activists who have sought to 
mobilize the lower strata. 

It is clear from these comparisons that the costs and benefits of 
ethnic identification depend on levels of closure and openness that in 
turn are accounted for by a variety of socio-historical factors, 
religious, territorial, and linguistic as well as material interests. The 
relation of costs and benefits may change as circumstances change; 
there may be a trend toward greater equality in the socio-economic 
distribution of ethnic groups, or groups may become more tolerant, 
open, or pluralistic. We have focused on how structural features 
determine the relative costs and benefits of ethnic identification for 
socio-economic strata, but it is clear that the calculations may in turn 
affect the development of structures, especially group boundaries. For 
example, mobiles from a low prestige minority may find that the 
benefits that they expected from ethnic disaffiliation are not forthcoming 
and that solidarity with their group of origin and ethnic mobilization 
is likely to bring greater benefits or lower costs. The boundary of the 
minority as a whole may then move towards closure, but if socio- 
economic and political benefits are gained through ethnic solidarity 
and mobilization the orientations of the dominant group to the 
minority may also begin to change. Thus, considerations of the costs 
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and benefits of ethnic identification and affiliation may be incorporated 
into explanations of change in ethnic relations that emphasize the 


interaction of macro and micro levels of social life. 
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Where have all the craftsmen gone?: 
trends in skilled labor in the United States 
of America since 1940* 


SUMMARY 


This paper involves an empirical analysis of Braverman’s deskilling 
thesis. It examines Census data on changes in skilled labor in the 
USA between 1940 and 1980. No support for Braverman’s 
argument is found at the aggregate level and when a range of craft 
occupations is examined, it becomes clear that proportional 
increases are more probable than proportional decreases. The 
experiences of electricians are more typical than those of compositors. 
A new model of skilled labor in the USA is suggested, based upon 
British research, which is more consistent with the data. 


The publication of Braverman's Labor and Monopoly Gapital in 1974 has 
helped transform contemporary industrial sociology on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It has proved a seminal work in the burgeoning new 
economic sociology! and has led to a re-examination of historical 
trends in work in the twentieth century.? One of Braverman's central 
theses is that there has been a progressive de-skilling of work in the 
twentieth century and a concomitant reduction in skilled labor. The 
argument proceeds on two parallel fronts. First,. Braverman argues 
that craft work has been deskilled thereby producing an homogenization 
of all forms of manual labor, and second, that clerical labor has been 
transformed from a relatively high level of average skill in 1900 to a 
degraded, routinized form of work, little different from manual work, 
by 1970. The evidence for these arguments is derived from data 
pertaining exclusively to the USA? and the purpose of this paper is to 
re-examine trends in craftwork (skilled manual labor) in America 
between 1940 and 1980. The data presented have been gathered from 
the successive US Censuses of Population and will represent both 
trends in craft labor at an aggregate level and trends in specific 
occupations such as machinists, compositors and electricians. The 
paper wil examine Braverman's arguments for his theses and 
establish the pertinence of Census data for an assessment of these 
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arguments. Following this, recent conclusions from micro-analyses of 
trends in skilled labor in Britain will be presented which will be 
utilized to assist the selection and interpretation of the aggregate US 
Census data. After the data analysis itself, conclusions will be 
suggested which cast serious doubts on the plausibility of certain 
cornerstones of Braverman’s theoretical account of changes in the 
labor process of advanced capitalist societies. 


A. BRAVERMAN’S ANALYSIS OF CRAFT WORK IN THE USA 


Braverman’s analysis of Labor and Monopoly Capital seeks to demonstrate 
how craft labor has been degraded and destroyed in America during 
the twentieth century. The analysis purports to be about the 
‘objective’ aspects of this process rather than its subjective correlates: 


No attempt will be made to deal with the modern working class on 
the level of its consciousness, organization or activities. This is a 
book about the working class as a class in itself, not as a class for 
itself (Braverman 1974: 26-7). 


Braverman seeks to demonstrate that craft workers are robbed of their 
skill by the progressive implementation of managerial control and the 
ensuing sub-division and routinization of their traditional work within 
capitalist societies. This process of subdivision — which Braverman 
calls the Babbage principle — is the ‘underlying force governing all 
forms of work in capitalist society’ (p. 82). According to the theory, 
every step in the process of work is divorced from specialized 
knowledge and training and reduced to the simplest possible form. As 
Braverman argues in his chapter on “The Division of Labor’ 


The Capitalist Mode of Production destroys all-round skills . . . and 
brings into being skills and occupations that correspond to its needs 


(p. 82). 


Management is central to this process of deskilling and degradation of 
craft work. According to Braverman management in monopoly 
capitalist societies is based upon three principles. The first principle 
entails the ‘dissociation of the labor process from the skills of the 
workers’. Management is involved, through systematic analysis of 
craft work, in the gathering and monopolization of knowledge hitherto 
residing in the practices of skilled labor. The second principle involves 
the separation of conception from execution: as Braverman states ‘all 
possible brain work should be removed from the shop and centred in 
e the planning and laying out department’ (p. 113). Braverman .sees 
this as integral to the progressive dehumanization of the labor 
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process. This is fully achieved by the third principle of modern 
management: the use of the monopolization of knowledge to control 
each step of the labor process and its mode of execution. Modern 
management involves the systematic pre-planning and pre-calculation of 
all aspects of production: processes which increase the alienation of 
labor and entail the systematic destruction of craft labor. Taylorism 
and scientific management are seen as both the ideological ‘voice’ of 
these developments and the inevitable practice of all modern 
capitalist managements. What evidence does Braverman produce to 
support his claims about the degradation of work and the deskilling of 
manual labor? The bulk of the empirical support for his theoretical 
scheme is located in Chapter 9 of Labor and Monopoly Capital 
which is entitled ‘Machinery’. The argument repays detailed presen- 
tation in order to clarify the possibilities of productive criticism 
since the chapter represents over 10 per cent of the text and includes 
almost all the empirical detail on trends in manual work in the entire 
book. 

Braverman suggests that developments in automated machinery 
provide management with the opportunity to achieve control through 
mechanical means. The main example provided involves the use of 
numerical control units on machine tools. Prior to the development of 
electronically-based control systems, which are both cheap and 
reliable, most metalworking had remained the sphere of skilled 
machinists. According to Braverman, numerical control leads to the 
progressive deskilling of machinists as their skills are increasingly 
embodied in computerized control repertoires that have been produced 
elsewhere by technical specialists. The skilled machinist is rendered 
obsolete by the processes of subdivision of work outlined above. 
Braverman then proceeds to suggest that the same processes have 
been at work in a range of other occupational milieux which have 
been the traditional preserve of skilled craftsmen — boilermaking, 
heavy plate construction, sheetmetal shops, construction work, 
baking, furniture production, meatpacking, clothing and typesetting. 
Furthermore, computerization also leads to the progressive elimination 
of maintenance skills with the increasing emergence of self-diagnostic 
maintenance routines. The net result of all these trends is that there is 
a decreasing need for either production or maintenance skills amongst 
manual workers in the USA. One purpose of this paper is to test 
whether such hypotheses are supported by data gathered by a 
succession of US Censuses. However, before this is attempted, it is 
worthwhile examining two sets of arguments that criticize Braverman’s 
conclusions. These can be labelled the ‘internal’ critique and the 
‘external’ critique. 
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B. THE INTERNAL CRITIQUE OF BRAVERMAN’S THEORY OF THE 
DESKILLING OF CRAFT WORK 


The main focus of the internal critique centres on Braverman’s use of 
evidence. This generally takes the form of assuming what needs to be 
demonstrated. Lockwood (1981) has been particularly severe in his 
criticism of this approach.* Braverman arrives at a general point in 
his argument by means of a deduction and then provides at best one 
or two examples to support his point. Clearly there is a strong danger 
that examples will be selected because they support the pre-determined 
scheme. Consequently, there is virtually no interplay of theory and 
evidence as characterized by orthodox social scientific inquiry within 
Braverman’s text. Most crucially, there is no examination of 
systematic data that might confirm or disconfirm his ‘a priori’ 
deductions. 

The other main weakness in Braverman’s account is his lack of 
corroborative evidence. For instance, he asserts that numerically 
controlled machine tools relieve the worker of the need for close 
control while cutting is in process. However, he provides no account 
of how workers in practice relate to such machines. Jones’s (1981) 
research demonstrates the simplicity of Braverman’s analysis by 
means of systematic empirical analysis of such machines in Britain. 
Indeed, direct personal observation of CNC machine tools in 
Rochdale in 1984 revealed that many workers who are involved in the 
production and modification of tapes have use of over-ride switches to 
enable them to finish off the cutting and also need to monitor the 
progress of routine cutting in case of machine malfunctioning.’ Nor 
does Braverman actually investigate maintenance work empirically. 
He provides no analysis of fault-finding in modern plants. Research 
conducted at Lancaster University (Penn 1985a, and Penn and 
Scattergood 1985) suggests that maintenance men are required to 
interpret diagnostic routines. In the starkest situation, they are 
required to assess whether the machine or the computerized diagnosis 
is faulty. Considerable training and experience is required for the 
development of these interpretative understandings by workers.’ 
Braverman also suggests (1974: 224-7) that in modern plants it is no 
harder to learn to read a dial than to tell the time. However, this 
assertion is not based upon any sustained examination of what such 
work entails in practice. Research by Penn and Scattergood on 
production skills in the contemporary British paper production 
industry (Penn and Scattergood 1985) reveals that Braverman is 
mistaken. The dials in paper production provide information based 
upon sensors at various points in the manufacturing process. The 
operator — called a machineman and regarded as highly skilled — is 
gequired to take action if the dial gives certain readings. Failure to act 
promptly can result in serious problems developing within the 
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production process. In the case of paper production the machineman 
interprets the dials in conjunction with his pre-existing knowledge of 
the complexities of paper production. The machinery is in no sense self- 
equilibriating. 


C. THE EXTERNAL CRITIQUE OF BRAVERMAN’S THEORY OF DESKILLING 


If the internal critique centres upon Braverman's inadequate procedures 
of argument, then the external critique suggests a different model of 
trends in skilled work in the twentieth century. The bulk of this work 
is based upon examples in western Europe but its theoretical line of 
approach is by no means limited to such societies. It could equally 
apply to the USA, although no recent research has been done there to 
assess its merits. This alternative model has been labelled the 
compensatory theory of skill (Penn and Scattergood 1985). Based upon 
research recently conducted in Britain and Australia in the electrical 
and electronic engineering industry and the paper and board industry 
in both countries, it suggests that technical change in advanced 
capitalist societies will generate both skilling and deskilling. It 
suggests further that technical changes tend to deskill direct productive 
tasks but put an increasing emphasis on a range of ancillary skilled 
tasks that are associated with the installation, maintenance and 
programming of automated machinery. This theory suggests that 
Braverman's account is partial and only recognizes one aspect of the 
processes of technical change and the division of labor — deskilling — 
whilst completely ignoring the processes of what have come to be 
known as enskilling. As becomes apparent, the external critique 
reinforces the criticisms about the selectivity of Braverman's use of 
examples made within the internal critique. 


D. THE USE OF CENSUS DATA TO ASSESS THEORIES OF SKILL AND THE 
DIVISION OF LABOR 


This paper presents evidence on skilled workers derived from the US 
Censuses of Population between 1940 and 1980. How appropriate is 
such data for any assessment of theories of secular changes in levels of 
skill amongst the workforce? Census data has a number of difficulties 
for social scientists irrespective of the theories and hypotheses 
addressed.’ First, occupational data is presented in an aggregated 
fashion and the categories used for such aggregation often change 
from one Census to the next. Furthermore, the coding procedures are 
often obscure, change over time and contain a range of possible but 
unknowable biases. However, over the period under review there has 
been only one major revision of the categorization procedures (for ti 
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1980 Census?) and some of the occupations under examination like 
electrician or compositor are less problematic than many others — 
particularly service workers — since their meaning has changed little 
over the past fifty years. Nevertheless, these data should be treated 
with some caution. 

Are these data pertinent to Braverman's theory? Certainly the time 
period is central to his prognoses. One would expect the processes of 
deskilling to have been at work between 1940 and 1980 according to 
the logic of Braverman's own account. Almost all his examples of 
deskilling in the chapter on ‘Machinery’ are located in terms of 
technical changes underway during this era. Furthermore, Braverman 
uses Census data when it suits his argument but in his concluding 
chapter ‘A Final Note on Skill’ he indicates that he does not regard 
Census data as pertinent to a discussion of skill. However, this 
argument is far from persuasive. Presumably, if production skills are 
being reduced. we would expect fewer skilled machinists and more 
nonskilled machine operators and, further, if craft work is being 
eliminated we would expect fewer skilled workers and more nonskilled. 
The Census certainly permits an assessment of such hypotheses and 
whilst the results cannot definitively refute Braverman (nothing can), 
they do permit greater or lesser degrees of confidence in his account. 
It is in this spirit that the paper presents two rival sets of hypotheses 
(see Figure 1) about trends in skilled work in the USA since 1940 — 
the first derived from Braverman and the second from the compensatory 
theory of skill. 


FIGURE I: Hypotheses about trends in skilled work 
Braverman Compensatory theory 


1. All forms of skilled work are decreasing. Skilled work is approximately constant — 
some is increasing and some is decreasing. 





2. Production skills and maintenance skills Production skills are declining but 
are both decreasing. maintenance skills are increasing. 


As can be seen from Table I on ‘Occupational Change in the USA, 
1940-1980’, the occupational profile of the USA has changed 
significantly since 1940. The workforce has more than doubled and 
certain parts of the division of labor have increased whilst others have 
decreased. The proportion of the labor force engaged in agriculture 
has declined dramatically since World War II — a trend evident both 
for farmers and for farm laborers. The proportion of domestic servants 
has also fallen as have the proportions of industrial laborers and 
industrial operatives. The latter categories approximate the semi- 
skilled stratum of the manual (or blue-collar) workforce.'? The 
proportions of managers, professional and clerical workers have also 
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TABLE I: Occupational change in the USA, 1940—1980 (percentages) 








1940 1950 1960 1970 1980* 
Professional 7.3 8.5 10.7 11.6 11.8 
Managerial 8.2 8.6 7.9 8.1 10.0 
Clerical 16.6* 12.1 14.1 17.8 29.6* 
Craftsmen 11.1 13.8 13.5 13.9 13.0 
Operatives 18 2 19.9 18.8 17.9 ) 192 
Laborers 6.9 6.5 5.1 4.8 3 
Farmers 11.3 7.3 3.7 1.8 } 2.9" 
Farm laborers 6.9 4.2 2.4 1.3 ' 
Service workers 6.0 7.6 85 11.3 
Domestic servants 4.7 2.5 2.6 1.5 pu 

N 45.1 million 57.6 million 64.3 million 79.7 million 104 million 





Sources: Decennial Censuses of US Population!!. 
See footnote 12 for details of changes in boundaries of categories, especially where there 
are asterisks (*). 


expanded but the one category which reveals the least change is 
craftsmen, particularly between 1950 and 1980. The slight decline 
between 1970 and 1980 might appear to be the result of the differences 
in census category aggregates used at both time periods: in 1970 it was 
‘Craftsmen and kindred workers’, whereas in 1980 it became 
‘Precision production, craft, and repair occupations’. However, the 
1980 table also provides estimates of the 1970 division of labor based 
upon the new 1980 categorization. According to these figures the 
proportion of ‘Precision Production, Craft, and Repair Occupations’ 
in 1970 was 14.1 per cent which signifies that the small decline 
between 1970 and 1980 is not an artefact of the changing categories. 
Nevertheless, the overall impression of the proportion of craftsmen is 
of a steady-state with a very small but insignificant increase between 
1940 and 1950 and an equally small and insignificant decline between 
1970 and 1980. 

When we examine Table II, ‘Trends in Craft Work in the USA, 
1940-1980’, it becomes clear that this apparent structural stability 
reveals important differences between specific craft occupations. As 
becomes apparent both from the figures in Table II and their 
graphical representation in Figure II there are some quite dramatic 
differences in trends within craft work in the USA between 1940 and 
1980. The numbers of carpenters have almost trebled as have the 
numbers of plumbers and pipefitters. The figures for electricians and 
mechanics and repairmen have increased even faster with almost a 
five-fold increase for the latter and well over 300 per cent for the 
electricians (see Figure II). It becomes evident that if one wanted to 
select occupations to support the deskilling thesis, then the beft 
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TABLE II: Trends in craft work in the USA, 1940-1980 (absolute numbers) 








Occupation 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 
Carpenters 558,313 985,443 923,837 921,848 1,305,868 
Painters: construction and 

maintenance 322,159 431,109 416,040 359,462 422,470 
Machinists 533,726 515,532 390,184 510,699 
Millwrights 609,773 60,193 67,876 81,025 134,076 
Toolmakers 156,992 186,602 206,775 193,890 
Electricians 197,222 324,046 355,522 482,763 625,813 
Piumbers and pipefitters 173,915 295,990 331,012 398,159 502,004 
Welders 124,741 275,545 386,622 565,505 791,028 
Compositors and typesetters 158,072 178,696 182,937 162,504 70,515 
Mechanics and repairmen 863,731 1,767,618 2,300,690 2,502,995 3,982,515 





Sources: Same as Table I. 
See footnote 12 for a discussion of precise description of occupational categorizations at 
each Census. 


FIGURE II: A graph of occupational trends in the USA, 1940-1980, for selected 
craft jobs 


1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 





* 
Source: Table II. 
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candidates would be compositors and typesetters and machinists. 
Indeed, the analysis of these two occupations has been a persistent 
bias of post-Braverman industrial sociology, both in the USA and 
Britain (for compositors see Rogers and Friedman 1980; Zimbalist 
1979; Wallace and Kalleberg 1982; Cockburn 1983, and Martin 1981; 
and for machinists see Burawoy 1979; Noble 1979 and 1984; Jones 
1981; Hartmann et al. 1983, and Duhm and Muckenberger 1983). On 
the other hand, groups like electricians and pipefitters and plumbers 
have received virtually no systematic occupational analysis in either 
country.!$ 

These results suggest that Braverman’s image of the destruction of 
craft work in the present period is misconceived and only applies to a 
very limited number of untypical occupations. Furthermore, the data 
strongly suggest the plausibility of the compensatory theory of skill. 
The Census does not permit the separation of production and 
maintenance skills but the occupations analyzed in Table II with the 
highest rates of increase are the very ones where one would anticipate 
the highest proportions of maintenance workers — mechanics and 
repairmen, plumbers and electricians. The skilled production occu- 
pations of compositors and of toolmakers reveal respectively a 
dramatic decline and small fall over the period up to 1980. It is 
perhaps worth pointing out that welders are not categorized as craft 
workers in US Censuses with the added implication that they are 
semi-skilled operatives. Consequently, they are not included in the 
craft category in Table I. However, it is by no means clear why this 
should be so. A high and increasing proportion of welding is a highly 
skilled job in Britain (Swords-Isherwood and Senker 1981) and there 
appears to be no reason to assume trends are different in the USA. 
Indeed, research by Mergen (1972) suggested strongly that welding 
was a skilled craft in the USA throughout the period since 1918. The 
categorization could derive from the fact that US welders do not 
generally complete formal apprenticeships but, as Strauss (1965) 
showed in his classic article on training patterns in the USA, this has 
been a traditional pattern of metalworking in American industry 
throughout the twentieth century. Consequently, there are good 
reasons to suggest that the occupational groups included in the craft 
category in Table I actually underestimate the numbers of skilled 
manual workers in the USA rather than the opposite. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is clear from the data presented above that there is no support for 
Braverman’s general theory of deskilling. Certain skilled manual 
occupations — notably compositors — have suffered an absolute 
decline since 1940 and others like toolmakers have suffered a relative 9 
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decline. However, these specific occupational changes have been 
compensated by the increase of other skilled occupations. Furthermore, 
when we examine the balance of decline and growth, it would appear 
that occupational groupings containing strong elements of maintenance 
work have expanded relatively fast whereas production skills have 
remained relatively static, or in some instances, actually declined. 
Such findings are consistent with the compensatory theory of skill 
outlined earlier. Census data cannot provide details about the content 
of jobs: indeed, it is difficult to envisage any aggregate data providing 
sufficient detail for such a task. Nevertheless, the micro-analyses 
conducted in Britain are consistent with the aggregate analysis 
conducted here on US Census data. Consequently, this paper offers 
the interpretation of the processes that generated the former for an 
understanding of what is happening to craft work at an aggregate 
level in the USA. 

In the plants examined in Britain maintenance skills had increased 
swiftly since 1970. The introduction of micro-electronic control 
systems on existing machinery, coupled with the increasing technical 
sophistication of new machines had led to an expansion of maintenance 
work and an increase in maintenance employees. The occupation 
most affected in Britain was electrician, which had acquired the lion’s 
share of the new tasks. This had entailed considerable retraining of 
electricians in electronics. Production skills had also been changed 
but less dramatically. The numbers of skilled production workers 
remained approximately the same between 1970 and 1984 with some 
evidence of increasing levels of skill. The main casualties of technical 
change were nonskilled workers, but the changes were not primarily 
connected with ‘new’ technologies (i.e. micro-electronics): rather they 
were the result of the adoption of ‘conventional’ technologies, such as 
conveyor belts and fork-lift trucks. The data presented in this paper 
appear consistent with these micro-level findings. However, only 
future research at the micro-level in the USA can resolve the 
correctness of such an hypothesis. Nevertheless, the conclusion of this 
paper is that craftsmen are not generally disappearing in contemporary 
America. There are some traditional craft occupations that are in 
decline but these are compensated by the growth of others. 


Roger Penn 
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articles by Littler, More and Penn in 
S. Wood (ed.), The Degradation of Work, 
London, 1981; C. Littler, Control and 
Conflict: The Development of Modern Work 
Systems in Britain, Japan and the USA, 
London, 1981; R. Penn, Skilled Workers in 
the Class Structure, Cambridge, 1985a; 
J. Tomlinson, Unequal Struggles, London, 
1982 and A. Zimbalist (ed.), Case Studies 
on the Labor Process, New York, 1979. 

3. This criticism has been made by 
G. Mackenzie in his article ‘The Political 
Economy of the American Working Class’, 
Bntish Journal of Sociology, vol. 28, no. 2, 
1977. 

4. D. Lockwood, ‘The Weakest Link 
in the Chain? Some Comments on the 
Marxist Theory of Action’, in R. L. 
Simpson and I. H. Simpson (eds), Research 
in the Soaology of Work: volume 1, Greenwich, 
Connecticut, 1981. Lockwood states that 
‘much of his (Braverman’s) argument 
proceeds by conflation and by assuming 
what has to be shown to be the case; it is, 
in consequence, highly schematic and 
tendentious’ (p. 463). 

5. See R. Penn, ‘Automation and 
Skilled Workers in Contemporary Britain’, 
Automation, February 1985. 

6. See Penn and Scattergood, 1985, 
and S. Wood and B. Jones, ‘Tacit Skills, 
Division of Labour and New Technology’, 
Sociologie du Travail, 1985. 

7. See Chapter 8 of R. Penn, Skilled 
Workers in the Class Structure, Cambridge, 
1985a. 

8. Sec 1980 Census of Population, Charac- 
teristics of the Population, Detailed Population 
Characteristics, United States Summary, Section 
A: United States, Appendix B, PC80-1-D1- 
A, US Summary, Bureau of the Census, 
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Washington DC, 1981. 
9. See Appendix B of PC80-1-D1-A 
(footnote 8 above for full reference). 

10. This is argued in chapter XIV of 
the Stxteenth Census of the United States: 
1940 — Population: ative Occupation 
Statistics for the Unsted States, 1870 to 1940 
by A. M. Edwards, US Government 
Printing Office, Washington DC, 1943. 

ll. 1940. The Sixteenth Census of the 
United States: 1940. Population — Volume 
III, The Labor Force, Table 58 ‘Detailed 
occupation of employed persons (except 
on public emergency work) by sex for the 
US (US Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1943); 1950: Census of Popu- 
lation: 1950, Volume II, Characteristics of the 
Population, Part I United States Summary, 
Table 124 ‘Detailed Occupation of the 
Experienced Civilian Labor Force’; 1960: 
The Eighteenth Census of the United States: 
Census of Population, 1960; Volume 1 Charac- 
teristics of the Population, Part 1, United States 
Summary, Table 201 ‘Detailed Occupation 
of the Experienced Civilian Labor Force, 
by Sex, for the United States: 1960 and 
1950’, pp. 1-522-527, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington DC, 1964; 1970: The 
Nineteenth Census of the United States: Volume 
1, Characteristics of the Population, United 
States Summary Section 2, Table 221 ‘De- 
tailed Occupation of the Experienced 
Civilian Labor Force and Employed 
Persons 16 Years and Over’; 1980: PC 80- 
1-DI-A: US Summary, Table 276, ‘Detailed 
Occupation of the Experienced Civilian 
Labor Force and Employed Persons by 
Sex: 1980 and 1970’, pp. 1—166—175. 

12. In 1940, the clerical category in- 
cludes salesworkers. In 1950, 1960 and 
1970 it does not. In 1980 the clerical 
section refers to ‘administrative support 
occupations, including clerical’. In 1980, 
the combined category of farmers and 
farm laborers also includes occupations 
from forestry and fishing. In 1980 service 
workers includes private household oc- 
cupations and service occupations in- 
cluding protective occupations like fire- 
fighters and the police. 

13. See R. Penn, ‘Technological 
Change, Skilled Workers and the Division 
of Labour’, 1985c, for an analysis of 
electricians in contemporary Britain. 
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W. W. Sharrock and D. R. Watson 


Re-locating motives 


We feel compelled to respond to Bruce and Wallis’s challenge in their 
paper ‘Rescuing Motives Rescued: A Reply to Sharrock and 
Watson’.’ The trouble is that they argue with some of the things 
people say without much regard for how those relate to other things the 
same people might say. It was this failing which prompted our 
original objections to their paper and which makes it difficult to reply 
briefly to their subsequent comments. We were trying to point out 
that just as it matters how some things you say relate to others, so it 
matters how the things you do fit into a pattern of activities. 
Consequently, the issue was not really whether one engaged in 
imputations of motive, but what part such imputation might have in 
the form of inquiry one was pursuing. It was not our intention to 
argue the ‘superiority’ of ethnomethodology over anything else, but to 
point out that the supposed criticisms offered by Bruce and Wallis 
lack cogency for the points of view they are addressing. They think we 
are carrying on a different dispute from the one in which we consider 
ourselves to be engaged. This is why their comments on us are, as we 
shall indicate, far wide of the mark, whether or not they feel they have 
demonstrated this or that ‘to their own satisfaction’ (p. 470). 

Their comment on Garfinkel's jurors study clearly indicates the 
superficiality of their understanding. ‘Orthodox’ sociologists might 
concur with Garfinkel in some general way that the game-theoretic 
model might not be ‘descriptively adequate’ concerning jurors’ work, 
but would they agree on the grounds Garfinkel adduces in support of 
his argument, or with the methodological position within which these 
grounds make sense? We think not: certainly Bruce and Wallis fail to 
appreciate the methodological implications of Garfinkel’s study of 
jurors. They particularly fail to appreciate the retrospective and 
prospective concerns involved and the far-reaching consequences of 
these concerns, both at a methodological and analytical level, for an 
understanding of what preoccupies Garfinkel in saying definitely 
‘what happens’ on each and every occasion. 

Other problems abound in their reply. First, they entirely fail to 
answer our arguments concerning conversation(al) analysis — 
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arguments which were integral to our rebuttal of their conception of 
motives in relation to action. 

Second — as they appear to confirm on p. 468 — they insist on 
assessing our points from their own standpoint, when those points are 
to be understood in terms of a very different one. In a sense, this gives 
them a ‘no-fail’ position, however, spurious such a position might be; 
any sociology will fall short on such simpleminded ironic grounds. But 
it is a pyrrhic ‘victory’. 

Ethnomethodology and conversation analysis do not set out to 
answer the questions that Bruce and Wallis seek to impose on them. 
They claim to appreciate this, but their reply shows that in fact they 
do not. For good analytic reasons, ethnomethodologists and conver- 
sation analysts seek to address other questions and to formulate a 
methodology adequate to answering them. The fact that they do not, 
will not, answer Bruce and Wallis’s questions should come as no 
surprise and is not relevant. 

As for their assertion that we end up agreeing with them, all we can 
say is that they simply can’t get here from where they are. Of the 
many infelicitous aspects of their commentary, perhaps the most 
unfortunate is that of seeking to cast ethnomethodology’s and 
conversation analysis’s concerns exclusively in terms of their own 
problematics and preconceptions. In seeking to do this, they again 
produce a total mis-description of the perspectives they seek to 
criticize. 

We wish they would assume a little more modesty and strive to get 
right their descriptions of, and arguments concerning, ethnomethod- 
ology and conversation analysis before presuming to make such 
grandiose claims about the epistemological privilege or ‘superiority’ of 
this or that sociology. Our position all along? is that they have got the 
basic terms wrong. 

A case in point is their representation of ethnomethodology’s and 
conversation analysis’s conception of action. They evidently continue 
to labour under the misapprehension that ethnomethodology and 
conversation analysis share their concern with what causes or 
motivates action. Clearly, from their arguments and examples, they 
are still operating on a causal model of action. But ethnomethodology 
and conversation analysis do not involve themselves in causal 
modelling of any kind. It is not that we see some item other than 
motives as being an antecedent to action. Rather, it is the causal 
modelling itself which is rejected. 

Of course, ethnomethodologists and conversation analysts impute 
motives, and recognize when a given motive has been avowed or 
ascribed. But they understand that they do this as society-members 
and not as analysts. It is what ethnomethodologists and conversation 
analysts do then, analytically, with those imputations, ascriptions and 

* avowals which makes the difference. It is here that Bruce and Wallis’s 
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failures in the methodological appreciation of the perspectives they 
seek to criticize really count. 

Ethnomethodology centres its attention on the organizational 
conditions of mutual intelligibility. It asks ‘how are social interactions 
and the settings produced through them organized in such ways as to 
comprise the recognizable and transparent environments of daily life?’ 
‘How, in other words, do society-members fit their actions together to 
build up the orderly and visible arrangements which they (members) 
can treat as the real-world settings of commonplace conduct?’ The 
question of whether, and how, sociologists qua analysts, should 
attribute motives does not arise. 

A similar argument can be made concerning the attribution of 
causal antecedents. Instead of themselves making causal attributions 
at an analytic level, ethnomethodologists seek to analyse as data the 
ways in which members render the social world coherent and familiar 
such that they themselves commonsensically perform glosses such as 
‘cause and effect’. 

Until Bruce and Wallis understand — rather than simply claiming 
they understand — that sociologists are more divided by the questions 
they ask than by the answers they give there will be much pointless 
disputation. In the event of this not happening, we can only appeal to 
readers to assess for themselves the contributions to this debate. For 
our part, we can only credit Bruce and Wallis with another failure to 
trouble the scorer. 


W. W. Sharrock and D. R. Watson 
Sociology Department, 
University of Manghester 
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Chris Rojek 


Problems of involvement and detachment 
in the writings of Norbert Elias 


ABSTRACT 


Elias’s great work, The Civilizing Process (2 vols), was originally 
published in the inauspicious year of 1939. Elias wrote it as an 
associate of Mannheim’s Frankfurt circle. The Second World War, 
and his fraught attempts to establish himself in British academic 
sociology in the first two decades after 1945, plunged his works into 
obscurity. Only now, as his early publications are starting to 
become available in English, is the resonance and insight of his 
sociological method coming to be widely appreciated. This paper 
considers the main features of the figurational approach and 
critically assesses its value. 


Norbert Elias’s writings have not been well digested in western 
sociology. His supporters praise him to the heavens for producing a 
‘democratic’, ‘humanistic’ and ‘liberating’ form of radical sociology.’ 
While his detractors find in his life’s work (the production and 
refinement of ‘figurational sociology’) merely the means to call 
everything into question and criticize nothing.* In this paper I shall 
consider what claim, if any, Elias’s work has upon our attention. My 
discussion is divided into three sections. The first section examines the 
main features of Elias’s sociological method. Section two takes a 
critical look at Elias’s method. The concluding section explores the 
question of why Elias’s work has produced a mixed response of strong 
opinions in western sociological circles. 


I POSITION AND METHOD 

Elias’s position is a realist position. The task of sociology, he writes, is 
‘to bring our symbols more closely into line with what has actually 
occurred when the whole world of animals and humans developed? 


The standard objection to sociological realism is that it neglects or 
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marginalizes subjective choice in human affairs. Giddens, Bauman 
and Smith* have each accused Elias of falling into this trap. There 
is no question that Elias's major work, The Civilizing Process," contains 
a great deal of material which is grist to the mill for this criticism. For 
example, in the concluding section of volume two, Elias himself 
affirms that the basic conclusion of his analysis is that 


the constraints to which the individual is subject today, and the 
forces corresponding to them, are in their character, their strength 
and structure decisively determined by the particular forces 
engendered by the structure of our society . . . by its power i and 
other differentials and the immense tensions created by them. 


This seems to be clear enough: human action is ‘decisively 
determined' by real objective forces which exist independently of 
consciousness. Elias makes the. point so forcefully that there is a real 
danger of allowing matters to rest there and dismiss his work as an 
example of naive realism. Yet this would be to ignore some of the most 
distinctive features of his approach to sociology. For although he 
argues that there is a real objective world which exists independently 
of consciousness, he also insists that this world is ascertainable and 
manageable. Indeed, he maintains that the most important reason for 
studying the real world i is to act upon it. Perhaps this point is most 
transparent in Elias’s post-war writings on epistemology and science.’ 
Nevertheless, only a limited reading of The Civilizing Process could miss 
the seminal importance of this theme in his thought. For example, in 
the 1936 preface to the study Elias expressed the hope that, through 
sociological enquiry, 


we shall one day succeed in making accessible to more conscious control 
those processes which today take place in and around us not very 
differently from natural events, and which we confront as medieval 
man confronted the forces of nature (emphasis mine).? 


Critics who have noticed this theme in Elias's work have used it to 
launch another line of attack. Thus, Alt? and Mulkay criticize him for 
trying to make bankable again the old positivist notion that the sole 
justification of science is to subject the human and natural world to 
the domination of social interests. In Mulkay's own words,!? ‘the only 
criterion he (Elias) gives to identify object-centred knowledge is its 

“capacity to control the course of events”.’ A number of implications 
derive from this point and Mulkay and Alt, in their own distinctive 
ways, work through them assiduously. Thus, they accuse Elias of 
neglecting the social context of human knowledge. He is judged to 
endorse uncritically the dominant epistemology which applies ‘practical 
utility’ as the ‘invariant criterion’ to validate or falsify knowledge. @ 
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This, it is said, leads Elias to make ingenuous assumptions about 
scientific knowledge. To be specific, he is regarded to argue that 
science is impartial and that, viewed historically, the attempt of 
scientists to reach objective understanding of the real world has been 
‘a long march of progress’. 

These criticisms are certainly very serious. However, they can only 
be defended by ignoring what many would see as Elias’s most 
significant contribution to the sociology of knowledge: his analysis of 
‘process reduction’ (Zustandsreduktion) tendencies in western social 
science. In Elias’s view the tendency to reduce everything which is 
observed and experienced as dynamic into static conceptual categories is 
the cardinal error of contemporary western social science. It 
maintains the forest of false conceptual dichotomies which, Elias 
contends, mars the capacity of sociologists to see things as they really 
are. As examples, he mentions the dichotomies between individual 
and society, social statics and dynamics, base and superstructure. 
Against all of this, Elias makes a fervent appeal to develop social 
theories which conceptualize all aspects of human societies in terms of 
movement and process. So strong is this that Elias himself occasionally 
refers to figurational sociology as a ‘developmental’ or ‘processual’ 
approach to the study of social phenomena. By this he means an 
approach which is non-reifying, non-deterministic and committed to 
studying social relations as relatively open-ended processes. 

It is worth mentioning this because it patently shows that the 
figurational approach is, in fact, diametrically opposed to any 
tradition of social enquiry which seeks to construct everlasting, 
universal statements about the nature of social life. Elias indeed 
submits that the aim of science is to reveal the underlying structure 
behind perceived natural and social data. The most vivid error of his 
critics is to assume that this structure is conceptualized as static and 
unchanging. For Elias’s analysis of process reduction systematically 
repudiates the notion that structures exist out of time. The proposition 
that the symbols of science may, in the course of time, become less 
adequate in representing reality is perfectly consistent with this 
general argument. Scientific knowledge, argues Elias, is a corollary of 
the structure of human groups. If the structure of human groups is not 
static and unchanging why is it necessary to imagine that the criteria 
and content of scientific knowledge behave differently? 

This is a very complex question. Although there are no logical 
reasons to suggest that a particular scientific theory is intrinsically 
superior to its rivals, Elias acknowledges that scientists regularly 
argue precisely this case. To explain this as a mere consequence of 
process reduction tendencies simply muddles the issue. For process 
reduction tendencies in language and thought are not natural, 
immemorial features of social life. Rather they are merely the 

® corollary of the structure of human groups. From this baseline 
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position, Elias tackles the question of distorted meaning in science on 
at least three analytically distinct levels: involvement and detachment; 
the concept of figuration; and the civilizing process and science. In the 
next three subsections I will work through each level in turn. 


Involvement and Detachment Elias maintains that socialization is basically a 
process of status acquisition. By being born into a family at a certain 
time the individual is empowered with resources to participate 
meaningfully in everyday life. Long before Foucault, Elias argued that 
the empowering of the self also provides the basis for the subjugation 
of the self. By defining the self as a unique entity, socialization places 
the individual in a specific social position with attendant rights, duties 
and obligations vis-à-vis others. Elias sees this as an involuntary 
process i.e. babies do not select the families that they are born into. 
Socialization then involves the individual with specific background 
assumptions, values, orientations etc. Involvement in Elias's work is a 
dualistic concept. He recognizes that involvement with culture, 
language and citizenship is a precondition for interpreting the world; 
at the same time, he endorses the view that involvement imposes a 
partial perspective on social life which can generate fateful oppositions in 
social orientations and human relations. 

The argument is very prominent in Elias's writings. Prima facie, it 
undermines my opening claim that Elias's methodological position is 
a realist position. What the discussion of involvement appears to show 
is a retreat into idealist assumptions and forms of reasoning. There is 
no centre, no independent reality, no terra firma in the world. Instead 
the world seems to be portrayed as the mere expression of ‘involved’ 
consciousness. Thus, from a realist standpoint, Elias's approach is 
twice damned: not only does it smuggle in idealist presuppositions, it 
also carries the torch of relativism in the implication that judgments of 
reality are relative to a particular ‘involved’ worldview and only valid 
within it. 

I shall come to Elias's rebuttal of idealism in the next subsection 
when I consider his concept of figuration. The charge of relativism 
warrants an immediate response. It is indeed the case that Elias 
maintains that comprehension of the connections between perceived 
data is culturally and historically relative. However, his claim that 
cultural and historical variations in knowledge are demonstrable facts 
makes no concession whatsoever to the idea that the social perspectives 
associated with each variation are equally valid and equally true. 
Elias's concept of detachment s intended to make this clear. By this he 
means a disciplined, qualified exercise in ‘self distancing’. The 
individual ‘stands back’ from ‘reflected’ objects of thought in order to 
see them ‘afresh’. Elias claims that generations of scientists have 
contributed to the growth of detachment. They have led the move 
from the dogmatic and semi-mystical characteristics of traditiona& 
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systems of thought. This is reflected in the high levels of control which 
human beings now exercise over natural phenomena. Elias’s critics 
are right to point to the importance of this theme in his work. Where 
they err is in the suggestion that control is the only criterion that he 
gives to identify scientific knowledge. His concept of detachment is 
based on the proposition that scientific methods are more objective, 
testable and accurate than traditional approaches. The concept of 
detachment is antithetical to relativism because it insists that 
scientific knowledge is not only different from other types of 
knowledge but also more accurate and truthful. 


The concept of figuration Scientific knowledge is engendered and 
disseminated in social figurations. A figuration, explains Elias, is ‘a 
structure of mutually oriented and dependent people.'!! The argument is 
not that the structure of groups is a product of social consciousness 
but, rather, social consciousness is a product of the structure of 
groups. Idealism is therefore discounted as a tenable sociological 
position. 

Elias maintains that the failure to recognize that scientific 
knowledge develops in social figurations is the Achille’s heel of the 
influential work done by Popper and Kuhn on the theory of science. 
Popper’s zeal in pursuing what he calls ‘the logic of scientific 
discovery’ falters on the misplaced assumption that there is a single 
model of science. In fact, scientists have developed different models in 
response to the complexity of their subject matter. Thus, physicists, 
who study processes where levels of integration are fairly low and 
action is regular and predictable have tended to see the production of 
everlasting theories which express universal laws as the highest 
expression of scientific endeavour. In contrast, biologists, whose turf 
covers processes where levels of integration are more dense and where 
action is less regular and predictable, have given a higher value to the 
production of accurate observation and typological systems. They 
have been far more sceptical of the validity of deductive theory. When 
the full range of contributions to the scientific figuration is considered 
the picture becomes far more complex. This is not only because there 
are many more approaches to be taken into account. In addition, each 
approach is associated with qualitative differences in the data under 
review. For example, sociologists examine process data where levels of 
integration are polymorphous, multi-layered and subject to rapid 
change. Elias argues that Popper’s failure to recognize differences 
within the scientific figuration leads to the fatal mistake of under- 
estimating the significance of power relations in structuring scientific 
knowledge. In particular relations of domination and subordination 
between the natural and social sciences are neglected. The historical 
success of natural scientists, notably physicists and chemists, in 
@nastering aspects of the natural world has elevated their representatives 
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into dominant positions in the scientific figuration. Their training and 
general orientation encourages them to equate science per se with the 
attributes that typify their own characteristic procedures and objectives. 
According to Elias, Popper’s approach entirely misses the important 
social and historical fact that social scientists are subject to ‘a manner 
or style of thinking which has proved highly successful in men’s 
dealing with physical events, but which is not always appropriate if 
used in their dealings with others.’! 

Elias is no more conciliatory to Kuhn’s work. He accuses him of 
giving a new lease of life to the old positivist thesis that reason plays 
the main part in the construction of knowledge. The emphasis on 
reason leads Kuhn to found his theory upon two false conceptual 
dichotomies. The first of these is the dichotomy between ‘normal’ and 
‘revolutionary’ science. For Elias, the main objection to this is that it 
presents social change as a schismatic process. ‘Revolutionary’ 
science is portrayed as an apocalyptic rupture from ‘normal’ science. 
Blinding truth replaces blinding error. Against this Elias is committed 
to examine social change as a structured process of interdependence. 
The concept of figuration aims to emphasize that no social phenomenon 
exists alone, and none can be examined self referentially. The second 
dichotomy is between the ‘scientific community’ and ‘society’. 
Reading Kuhn it is sometimes easy to forget that scientists live and 
work in societies. Their involvement with the ideas and movements of 
the time does not cease when they enter the research lab. Elias argues 
that it is essential to study science as an aspect of society. Why is this 
essential? And what further light does it shed on Elias’s sociological 
method? In order to answer these questions it is necessary to turn to 
his theory of the civilizing process and the emergence of science. 


The civilizing process and science Figurational sociology seeks to study 
changes at the atomic level in terms of the structure and dynamics of 
relations at the composite (figurational) level. Elias’s discussion of the 
case of the emergence of scientific detachment in the course of the 
civilizing process makes this clear. Thus, in Europe, as the Middle 
Ages wane, populations grow, they become more concentrated in 
urban—commercial centres, the division of labour develops, trade and 
a money economy expand. Gradually, the state establishes a 
monopoly of the use of physical force and a monopoly of taxation. The 
‘chains of interdependence’ between people lengthen and multiply. As 
people grow more dependent upon each other for their employment, 
subsistence, education, security, comforts etc, their personality 
structure and social attitudes change. At first, it is the nobility who 
cultivate higher standards of self restraint and refinement in inter- 
personal conduct. However, notably from the Renaissance onwards, 
this behaviour is increasingly imitated by the lower orders. This 
provides the incentive for greater refinement and decorum in thee 
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behaviour of the high born which, in turn, provides a further incentive 
for a reaction from the lower orders etc. Slowly, the idea of proper 
public conduct establishes a foothold in popular culture, and the 
discrepancies in manners and civility between groups and classes 
diminish. 

Paradoxically, one result of the greater factual interdependence 
between people was to fuel a demand for the recognition of individual 
rights and freedom. As the will of the individual becomes increasingly 
subject to the actions of others, and as pressures for self restraint 
expand to fill nearly every crevice of public and private life, the 
premium upon individual freedom becomes very high. Thus, in 
religion, art and literature, non-conformity and dissent start to make a 
mark. These ‘individualizing’ tendencies in inter-personal conduct 
find their parallel and, in time, their justification in the expressions of 
‘transcendental philosophy’. A paradigm of science emerges which 
posits an existential barrier between the ideas ‘within’ the self and the 
so-called ‘external’ world. Philosophers and natural scientists seek to 
legitimate their aspirations for intellectual freedom by unravelling the 
secrets of the world and producing universal statements and laws 
about natural and social phenomena. Together, they ransack nature 
and history in search of first principles, death defying truths and 
eternal wisdom.!? The pursuit of hidden knowledge led to many 
important discoveries and breakthroughs. Their practical application 
conferred unprecedented power and prestige upon natural scientists. 
In this way, little by little, the methods of natural science became 
venerated as the apotheosis of scientific endeavour. 


II CRITICAL DISCUSSION 


At this point it may be helpful to summarize the main features of 
Elias's methodological position. ‘The truth is the whole’ says Hegel. 
The figurational approach endorses this view by being global in its 
terms of reference. Changes in personal behaviour are studied as 
aspects of transformations in the structure of human figurations. 
Figurational sociology adopts a realist view of life. For Elias, scientific 
theories refer to processes in nature and society which really do exist. 
At all times however he is careful to stress that they can only be 
approximations of the truth i.e. finite statements whose ‘object 
adequacy’ changes as structures of interdependence between people 
change. The figurational approach applies a power perspective to the 
study of social life. Power is seen as an aspect of every human 
relationship. Like Foucault, Elias is strongly critical of one-sided 
views of power which fasten upon only its repressive or enabling 
Pcharacteristics.!* Power, maintains Elias, is both repressive and 
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enabling. The remaining feature of the figurational method that I 
wish to draw attention to in this summary is its insistence on the need 
to examine natural and social phenomena in terms of process. The 
Zustandsreduktion tendency in social science is identified as a major 
obstacle in producing social theories with high object adequacy. 

So far, the discussion has dwelt upon the key themes in Elias's 
sociological method. It has been, overwhelmingly, a descriptive 
exercise. Where critical analysis has intervened it has been confined to 
disentangling Elias's argument from the arguments that his critics 
wrongly attribute to him. Identifying what Elias really says is a game 
that can easily become a preoccupation. In the hands of some of his 
disciples it has produced an unattractive blandness which wallows in 
the 'greatness' of Elias's achievement and recognizes no faults in his 
work.!? In the next few pages I shall take issue with this view. My 
purpose is not to gratuitously knock down what others have built up. 
Indeed, it ought to be quite clear by now that I do indeed regard 
Elias's methodological writings as deserving much wider attention 
than they have received hitherto. Without doubt they are among the 
most challenging and perceptive in the field. Nevertheless, there are 
serious omissions in his work. Justice is not done to the agenda which 
his work sets before us by ignoring them. Four points must be made. 

In the first place, it is astonishing that Elias, a leading opponent of 
dualism in the social sciences, should place the dichotomy between 
involvement and detachment at the heart of his sociological method. 
Plainly this invites the same mistake of reification that he deplores in 
the work of others. It is also a leap into idealism which casts a shadow 
over the self proclaimed realism of the figurational approach. 
Figurational sociologists cannot have it both ways. On the one hand 
they bask in the radical sounding pledge to study how people 'actually 
proceed, rather than trying to legislate about how they ought to 
proceed.’!© On the other hand, they judge meaning by a concept of 
detachment which has no empirical basis, and study pure involvement 
as a social phenomenon which is restricted to ‘small babies’ and 
adults suffering from rare types of mental disorder." 

The second point falls in behind the first. The highest ambition 
which Elias discerns for the modern sociologist is ‘the destruction of 
myth’.!8 The method that he commends to this end is ‘the detour via 
detachment’. Figurational sociology stands or falls on the claim of 
bringing a consistently detached attitude of mind to bear upon the 
study of social relations. Yet readers intent upon practising the 
method of detachment must whistle in the dark. Elias supplies no 
guidelines, no mechanisms, no drill for attaining detachment. Indeed, 
the trend of his discussion denies the validity of such a method. 
Method requires conscious and planned procedure. Detachment is a 
blind, unplanned aspect of structural transformations in human 
figurations. There is then an unresolved tension in Elias’s wholee 
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treatment of questions of involvement and detachment. He certainly 
maintains that the brandmark of scientific detachment is that its 
propositions reflect objective reality. At the same time he recognizes 
that the scientific statements which people articulate and encounter 
may be expressions of ‘involved’ consciousness. The question is how 
can detachment be differentiated from involvement? For Elias, the 
answer is obvious: time (the ‘long term developmental perspective’) is 
the ultimate arbiter of fact and fiction. Were it not for the subtlety and 
insight that Elias’s practice of figurational sociology has regularly 
achieved over the last fifty years, this might be taken as a dangerous 
platitude. Battles over questions of involvement and detachment may 
be rooted in history, but their effects are felt in the present. Elias 
himself argues that history must be studied as a relatively open ended 
process i.e. it sets the conditions for relations in the present, but does 
not determine them. ‘Retrospective wisdom’’® is therefore a dubious 
standard of truth to differentiate current statements of detachment 
from statements of involvement, theory from ideology. Similarly, it is 
a feeble defence against the powerful, involved attitudes of mind 
which grip our own time. 

The third point connects up with the remarks made in the last 
paragraph. It refers to the relation between knowledge and power in 
figurational sociology. Elias argues that social life is process. No 
proposition or theory can be confirmed because nothing stands still. 
The movement of human figurations is blind. In other hands these 
conjectures have led to the denial of truth. Barthes, Derrida and 
Foucault, like Nietzsche before them, regard ideas of reason and 
scientific objectivity as manifestations of the will-to-power. If Elias 
refrains from embracing this relativist conclusion it is not because his 
discussion of involvement and detachment lacks impulsion towards it. 
His discussion of involvement repeatedly shows that statements which 
claim ‘high object adequacy’ to the world as it really is are very often 
distortions of the world which reflect personal or group interests. At 
the same time, as I have already noted, his advocacy of science is 
based on the thesis that, in the long run, the accumulation of scientific 
knowledge is the accumulation of truth. What this neglects is that 
ideologies of science are productive forces in society. They play a 
major part in perpetuating relations of domination and subordination 
between classes, races, nations and sexes. Their banishment will not 
be achieved by the mere exposure of the false conceptual dichotomies 
that litter the field and influence relations within the scientific 
figuration. To argue otherwise is to endorse a basically rationalist 
view of social relations in which human interests and human 
knowledge are presented as slowly converging to produce a factual, 
precise view of the world. It is an argument which Elias seems to slide 
into on several occasions in the course of his discussion. For example, 

ein an article which he published in 1971 he writes,” 
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men may fashion their knowledge of society in accordance with 
what they perceive as their immediate interests, but they may also 
fashion what they perceive as their immediate interests in accordance 
with their knowledge of society. In fact the better informed they are, 
the less ideological, the more object-adequate their knowledge of 
society is, the greater is their chance that it can serve their own 
interests. 


This brings me to my fourth point. I have suggested that the 
account of knowledge which Elias sets out has rationalist overtones. 
Thus, it recognizes that warring values exist in science but characterizes 
them as mere distortions of the truth. The historical task of 
figurational sociology is to bring these values into line by the 
systematic destruction of myth. Yet if the rationalist notion that 
factual, testable theories are fated to replace myths, religious beliefs, 
metaphysical speculations and ‘all unproven images’ is present in 
Elias’s work, it rides on the back of an underlying pragmatism which 
is stronger still. Figurational sociology is firmly embedded in the 
longue durée. It studies the growth of detachment in human knowledge 
and the ‘civilizing’ transformation in patterns of violence as long term 
trend-maintaining processes. Data which confirm the basic theorems 
are assimilated as proof of the worth of the figurational approach. Yet 
data which appear to falsify the same theorems are also assimilated by 
either (a) assigning them a transient status, or (b) denying their negative 
significance. The high tolerance shown to data which appear to run 
counter to the figurational approach is revealing. An important claim 
made by Elias is that the competent application of the figurational 
approach will dramatically improve human orientation. In fact, 
figurational sociology has no solid predictive content. Its role is 
reactive. In this way it achieves relevance to changing social relations, 
but at the cost of abandoning any pretence of theoretical explanation. 


III CONCLUSION 


Elias's sociological method combines sensitivity to change with 
scepticism about the validity of ultimate moral values of any kind. His 
attack upon static thinking equates moral value with myth. "The 
sociologist,’ he writes,?! ‘should not be required or expected to express 
his convictions about how society ought to develop' (emphasis his). 
Moral convictions are legislative, reductionist, unscientific. They are 
examples of process reduction, vessels of involved thought. Elias 
therefore refrains from making a detailed critique of current moral 
and political values. His writings include no alternative manifesto, no 
plans for the future. In place of them he suggests that a more accurate, 
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understanding of the structure and dynamics of figurations is the true 
path to improve the orientation of human beings. 

The question of moral values conveniently illustrates the main 
reasons for the mixed reaction to Elias’s work. The course of sociology 
in this century has been heavily influenced by Max Weber’s debate 
with the ghost of Karl Marx. In particular, Weber’s treatment of the 
quandaries surrounding moral value-choice has left a deep mark on 
sociological debate. Weber fully accepted that moral positions cannot 
be sustained by rational argument. Nevertheless, he regarded 
subjective moral value-choice as a vital test of personal authenticity. 
In acting upon the world a person encounters competing social 
interests. ‘This is necessarily the case, he insisted, because the moral 
world consists of a multitude of irreconcilable value positions. To 
make a subjective moral value-choice is therefore to declare an 
opposition and, in opposing, to pit one’s will against the strength of 
others. For Weber then, subjective moral value-choice always 
mobilizes critical consciousness because it inevitably clashes with 
other value positions. In contrast, Elias rejects subjective moral value- 
choice as a futile ideal. Like Weber, he stresses that reason alone 
cannot establish a necessary connection between the intentions 
behind a moral choice and its consequences. However, his main 
criticism of Weber’s position is that it assigns too much autonomy to 
social actors. Before persons can be held accountable for their actions, 
they must first have been reared and nurtured by others. As we have 
seen, Elias’s highly developed sense of the contingencies which 
surround the choices and actions of persons is an indelible feature of 
his work. It derives from his fundamental thesis that individuals exist 
only in figurations. From the standpoint of figurational sociology this 
is a transcendental fact which renders the whole of Weber’s agonized 
interrogation of subjective moral value-choice defunct. Individuals 
are never free to choose what they ought to do or how they should lead 
their lives, because their lives are always involved with the lives of 
others. 

If some who believe that sociological study is disfigured by the fast 
moving inflamed passions of the day find this position congenial, 
many others regard it to be evasive and unsatisfactory. It has 
generated the suspicion that Elias’s critique of process reduction 
tendencies simply operates as a pretext for never making any 
commitment. This has certainly obstructed the spread of his ideas. 
What Adorno”? said of Jaspers, one of Elias’s teachers, might also be 
said of Elias himself: ‘the man never pins himself down: the world is 
all too dynamic.’ Yet perhaps such comments underestimate the 
challenge which figurational sociology poses. In a few words, it is to 
purge sociology of all reifying tendencies and to expose the concept of 
individuality as an outright myth. This is a considerable cause. It 

wraises political and intellectual questions of a very fundamental kind. 
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coming to terms with them are no stronger than they were nearly fifty 
years ago when Elias broached them in the opening pages of The 
Civilizing Process. Thus, time, the ‘ultimate arbiter’ in Elias’s writings 
may be invoked as the sternest judge of the practical use of 


figurational sociology. 
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Ambition and Privilege: The Social 
Tropes of Elizabethan Courtesy 
Theory Frank Whigham University of 
California Press 1984 257pp. £24.95 


This book is a real tour de force. At that 
price, available in hardback only, the 
readership will be unwarrantably restric- 
ted. An unnecessarily obscure-sounding 
title doesn’t help much. A pity, really, 
since the text itself is delightful. 

Whigham teaches English and Euro- 
pean Studies (in the USA) but is familiar 
with a wide range of historical and 
sociological materials. His objective is a 
simple one: to explore the functions of 
courtesy literature in late sixteenth-cen- 
tury England. His conclusions are straight- 
forward. The reformulation of the relation- 
ship between the sacred and the secular 
and between state and civil society during 
the Elizabethan period generated rapid 
and extensive rates of social mobility. 
The established elite introduced the dis- 
tinctions of courtesy theory in order to 
maintain their preeminance. Arivistes ap- 
propriated the new epistemology so as to 
avoid being excluded from an expanding 
ruling class. In defending this thesis the 
author draws on a wide range of social 
theory including hermeneutics, semiotics, 
and dramaturgy. The writings of Goff- 
man, Foucault, Bourdieu and, in parti- 
cular, Kenneth Burke are all put to bold 
and intelligent use. I thoroughly enjoyed 
the book from beginning to end. 

This is not to say that it is without 
flaws. There are many problems with the 
data. For example, we are given few 
clues as to how the various discourses 
operated in practice; that is, how widely 
they were employed, and in what contexts, 
to what effect, and by whom. It is not 
even clear that the texts themselves were 
widely read. There are problems also at 
the level of social theory. Probably the 
Most serious of these is a covert instru- 
mental functionalism that surfaces in 
occasional passages reminiscent of Mal- 


inowski himself. ‘The texts we shall 
analyze can be seen as offering not only 
strategic codification for social conflicts 
but also scripts for such dramas as these, 
modes of constructing a life of strain so as 
not only to gain public rewards but to 
render failure tolerable.’ It is but one 
step from this to the argument of Coral 
Gardens and Their Magic. Not what Whig- 
ham intended I’m sure. However, none 
of this detracts from a stimulating analy- 
sis, one which I would heartily recom- 
mend to all students of social theory and 
social stratification. 
Gordon Marshall 
University of Essex 


The Dialectic of Nihilism: Post-Struc- 
turalism and Law Gillian Rose Basil 
Blackwell 1984 232pp. £22.50 £8.50 


(paper) 


Rose offers a revolution in sociology and 
legal theory. Juristic categories are not 
simply there to be theorized, they are 
themselves the essential categories of a 
tradition of sociology. 

Part One of the essay considers the 
metaphor of the court-room in Kant’s 
Critique of Reason. What is the law of 
this tribunal which will try the claims of 
reason? She examines Kant’s thought 
further in the Groundwork of the Meta- 
physics of Morals and finds it undermined 
by the Roman law categories of things, 
persons and obligations ‘the rationality 
of the critical philosophy [is] based on 
the drama of the fictions of Roman law.’ 
The proceedings of the court are domi- 
nated by a paradox, never defined, ‘the 
antinomy of law’. Within Kant ‘antinomy’ 
has a particular meaning, but Rose 
introduces hers into different problem- 
atics. Her point is that it belongs there. 
Most simply it is the contradiction that 
under law one is free only by being part 
of a community all of whom are subjected 
to duties. 
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Part of the value of this book is to place 
in their Kantian background writers who 
are seminal to current jurisprudential 
debates. Both Dworkin and Rawls draw 
on the Kantian tradition. 

She devotes three chapters to Heideg- 
ger, performing a Heideggerian etymology 
of ‘das Ereignis’. At this point the Kantian 
tribunal dissolves into the ancient Greek 
court of the ‘histor’. In the new forum, 
Heidegger’s sacred circle, the antinomy 
of law has been surpassed through a 
subject who is alternately both active 
and passive, judging and judged. But 
Heidegger takes us too far from life and 
we return to the tradition where the 
question of reason and the question of 
law imply each other. 

In Part Two Rose relaxes and after 
pursuing nihilism through the question 
‘Who is Zarathustra?’ and reducing Berg- 
son to the antinomy, she examines three 
moderns, Deleuze, Derrida and Foucault, 
against the back-cloth she has constructed. 
Deleuze, a Nietzschean with a philosophy 
of ‘difference’, is little known here. The 
discussion of all three assumes consider- 
able familiarity. Saussure’s linguistic sign 
is also brought within the transcendental 
debate. Rose’s appraisal of the moderns 
is hostile and dogmatic. She is withering 
on Derrida’s ‘differance’ and cogent at 
the expense of Foucault’s body and 
power. 

The importance of this book, which is 
already proving influential, turns on the 
justice of Rose’s claim that we are 
conditioned by Kant’s tribunal and that 
the form of reason and the form of law 
imply each other. She offers no account 
of the form of law. She claims that this 
discovery offers a touchstone from which 
to reassess recent philosophical labour. 
The touchstone offers a narrow criterion 
and the premised mutual implication is 
obscure and controversial. 

Anthony Beck 
Ealing College of Higher Education 


The Body and Society Bryan S. Turner 
Basil Blackwell 1984 272pp. £16 


Bryan Turner argues in this book that 


æ the social sciences have neglected that 
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most obvious feature about human beings 
with which they are embodied. As posses- 
sors of bodies we are directly involved in 
the ambiguity of the division between 
nature and culture, and consequently the 
sociology of the body is involved in the 
problems of the nature of social ontology. 
We are bodies as well as having bodies, 
and we can experience these in an 
alienated form when we are diseased. 
Bodies are both locations of profound 
feclings, and categories of purity and 
danger. It is hardly surprising that the 
body has become a metaphor as well as 
an entity. Thus the most solid feature of 
our existence is also the most illusory, 
metaphorical feature. The body is simul- 
taneously a site, an environment, an 
instrument, both a singularity and a 
multiplicity. It is these features which 
make it so difficult to construct a sociology 
of the body. Once one starts to write 
theoretically about it, one moves into 
metaphor and discourse analysis, rather 
than common features found in a multi- 
plicity of organisms. Where does one 
then place emotions in this complexity? 

The epistemological problems are im- 
mense. Our mere presence in the physical 
world subjects us to the biological facts, 
of birth, decay and death. These processes 
are located in culture, present in symbols 
and ritual. I both have and am a body, 
and part of this is my consciousness. I 
learn social roles through my body, and I 
become caught in the paradox of what is 
*natural and what is culturally construc- 
ted. This places pleasure, that anarchist 
of the body, in a peculiar location regard- 
ing experience. Earlier writers such as 
Marcuse have tried to deal with the 
politics of this, but Turner is critical of 
Marcuse, on the grounds that Marcuse's 
view of the liberation of desire is implicitly 
that of men only. This is an injustice to 
Marcuse whose view of liberal tolerance 
suggests the difference between sexual 
liberation and the exploitation of sexual 
licence. 

Turner is influenced by Marx's on- 
tology, notably his account of man in 
nature and nature in man. Man trans- 
forms nature, the object and condition of 
his existence through a conscious, prag- 
matic, social activity — labour. Human 
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beings, in terms of their relation to 
nature, are shaped by their essential 
character, that is they are practical 
agents who transform their conditions. 

They may well possess but do not neces- 

sarily own them. At another level, disease 
may invade a body, yet it can be culturally 
appropriated and transformed. Gout, for 
example, may denote a special, indeed 
privileged sort of person, so that it is 
natural, yet deeply social. For Turner, as 
for Foucault, a sociology of the body 
involves a materialist enquiry. The body 
is a product of political and power 
relationships. Power over the materiality 
of the body involves discipline over the 
individual body, as well as regulation of 
the plurality of bodies, the population. 
Turner sees Foucaült in the Nietzschian 
tradition, suggesting that Foucault pes- 
simistically resists any genuine notion of 
progress. Foucault correctly argues that 
the difference between men and women 
is the effect of discourses, rather than a 
fact of biology. Power over bodies is 
imposed by an elaboration of knowledge, 
but because Foucault sees sexual liber- 
ation movements based on the premise 
that power is always repressive, he can 
offer no real alternative. Power and 
opposition involve complex discourses, 
and any disappearance of the differences 
would represent an expansion of admin- 
istrative control. 

This interesting book rightly raises 
more questions than it answers. It con- 
siders the absence of a sociology of the 
body, which would need to involve the 
reproduction of populations, the restraint 
of sexuality, the representation of indi- 
viduals and the regulation of populations 
as part of this sociological enquiry. There 
are many interesting ideas, and several 
constructive criticisms. It is a brave 
attempt at a very difficult subject. 

Michael Brake 
Department of Applied Social Studies 
Polytechnic of North London 


Force, Fate and Freedom: On Histori- 
cal Sociology Reinhard Bendix University 
of California Press 1984 143pp. £9.95 


This book emerges from a series of 
lectures that Bendix gave as the Max 
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Weber Guest Professor at the University 
of Heidelberg in 1981. In it, he discusses 
many of the ideas which he has considered 
in a more extended form in his various 
publications which have appeared over 
the past thirty years. Within the space of 
no more than one hundred and twenty 
pages, he dwells upon the theoretical and 
substantive issues associated with the 
sociological analysis of historical change. 
In the first three of this six chapter book 
he considers the methodological problems 
involved in undertaking comparative 
studies and, within this context, he 
emphasizes the need to integrate both 
the ‘positivist’ and ‘subjectivist’ ap- 
proaches to the analysis of historical 
data. He discusses the nature of historical 
explanations and the ways in which the 
social sciences can enhance our under- 
standing of social change through the 
comparative study of social structures. 
These theoretical points are illustrated 
in the remaining chapters of the book 
when Bendix turns his attention to the 
industrialization process. In this, he 
emphasizes the diversity of patterns and, 
following the arguments he has put 
forward in his earlier books, he stresses 
the need to consider issues of legitimacy, 
consent and control. He does this on the 
basis of a comparative discussion of 
industrialization in the Soviet Union, 
Japan, Britain, France and the USA. 
Many of these arguments draw upon his 
Work and Authority in Industry (1956); 
Nation Building and Citizenship (1964); and 
Kings or People (1978). However, it is 
useful to have these re-stated in an 
abbreviated form, coupled as they are in 
this book, with the author’s observations 
of trends in the contemporary industrial 
world. 
Richard Scase 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


The of Communicative Action, 
Vol. 1, Reason and the Rationalization 
of Society Jurgen Habermas Heinemann 
1984 456pp. £25.00 


A constant insight of critical theory has 
been that the bourgeois condemns the 
intellect but glorifies the soul. Reality ig 
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of course, far less threatening when seen 
through the wet lens of artistic endeavour. 
This art of the soul seems, „time after 
time, to succeed in culling its due response 
of awe and stupefaction. Even if worship- 
ful silence in the face of some cultural 
achievement is neither the only possible 
nor the only actual response, nevertheless 
it is the norm, the point from which all 
other responses are measured. There is a 
sombre parallel between the dumb far- 
from-insolence of the art consumer and 
the raucous far-from-profound cheering 
of the spectator at the military march-fly- 
sail past. In neither case is thought 
necessary. In neither case is it wanted. In 
both cases, and sadly they may be 
paradigmatic, the idea of a discursive 
community is an anathema (for who could 
guess whose interests might be prejudiced 
by the universal discussion, in responsible 
terms and without power imbalances, of 
these and other matters?!). 

I bring in the apparently little relevant 
field of art in order to approach certain 
similarities between Habermas and Plato, 
and ultimately to emphasize a specific 
and crucial difference. Plato advised that 
art was not to be trusted because the 
composer of images is liable to loosen the 
already weak grasp that we have of the 
world. In the late twentieth century of 
screened politics and non-participating 
spectators, whose opinions are, for all 
that, a part of every conversation that we 
have in this society of distorted com- 
munication, the general idea behind 
Plato's advice is more relevant than ever: 
distrust in the artfully manipulated images 
which parade the world before us should 
be the point from which we begin. 

It may seem strange to present Haber- 
mas as some kind of a successor to Plato. 
But he is this in three important respects. 
First, he understands himself, with some 
justice, as presenting a responsibly articu- 
lated front against modern irrationalities, 
whatever their source (and, in this light, 
it is unfair to accuse him, as Gadamer 
has done, of being too committed to 
ideals of science — just as time and place 
help to explain Plato’s commitment to 
the unity of wisdom, so does it also 
inform Habermas’s commitment to ration- 
Mity). Second, Habermas pleads (as did 
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Plato, by example) that we talk to each 
other as citizens who carry within our- 
selves responsibility for the claims we 
make as well as for the things we do. 
Third, the faith upon which Habermas’s 
work rests is a faith in the redemption of 
the species through the discourse of 
reason (in so far as Popper’s dismissal of 
Plato's Republic was a dismissal of reason 
in human affairs, this dismissal travesties 
the only truth that Habermas can hope 
for). 

But didn’t the earlier generation of 
critical theorists show us that reason had 
failed, that it had betrayed its naive 
adherents? Nietzsche had written that 
reason was a weapon, forged by the weak 
with the express purpose of putting an 
end to the earthly paradise. And Weber 
could see that the teethmarks in the 
apple belonged to the bureaucrats who 
knew how to arrange the efficient admin- 
istration of any social task, no questions 
asked — as it were. After that, the 
message of The Dialectic of Enlightenment 
was that the spread of reason had led to 
the sensory deprivation of the working 
class who could neither hear the calls for 
a new social order reverberating through- 
out Europe at the end of the First World 
War, nor the sharpening of knives through 
the 1930s; the intelligentsia could do 
little (and, in this, Adorno’s critique of 
Mannheim was surely correct) for they 
were (remembering Foucault) lashed to 
an uprooted tree of knowledge. 

With all that the critical tradition has 
levelled against reason, then, Habermas 
has thought to settle accounts with some 
erstwhile predecessors. This adjudication 
of the intellectual tradition has been 
proceeding apace and, with the book 
under review, we come to his confron- 
tation with Weber and the subsequent 
development, from Lukacs to Adorno, of 
the Weberian critique. The discussion of 
Weber, as social theorist of the macro 
and micro levels, and as philosopher of 
culture, takes up much of the book; and I 
will limit myself to a comment on this 
particular confrontation. There is a further 
reason, beyond the centrality of the 
discussion, which makes it not unreason- 
able to ignore Habermas’s fairly extensive 
discussions of Lukacs or Adorno (not to 
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mention a certain re-treading of the 
philosophy of language and the social 
psychology of individual development), 
and this is that the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the other sections are isomorphic 
with those of the Weber discussion. If the 
template is faulty, at least it is applied 
consistently! 

The obduracy of Weber’s philosophy 
of culture is well known; it is Habermas’s 
task to show that there is a way out of the 
iron cage, a way off the hard boards; and, 
unlike Weber, Habermas will not coun- 
tenance relying upon the irrational powers 
of the charismatic and iconoclastic indi- 
vidual. The emphasis in Habermas’s 
work is no longer the Marxian one that 
human beings make the world; rather, 
his project now is to think through what 
it means that we talk to each other. It is in 
discourse that he will find the fundamental 
structure and eschatological communion 
of social action and historical rationality. 

Habermas begins his discussion of 
Weber with the question, ‘What is Occi- 
dental rationalism?’ and he finds that the 
answers given by Marx, and then Weber, 
which were subsequently integrated in a 
deeply pessimistic fusion by Horkheimer 
and Adorno, were inadequately theorized. 
The weakness which Habermas identifies 
is explained as follows: ‘On the one 
hand, Marx, Weber, Horkheimer and 
Adorno identify societal rationalization 
with expansion of the instrumental and 
strategic rationality of action contexts; 
on the other hand, they all have a vague 
notion of an encompassing socistal rationality 
— whether in the concept of an association 
of free producers, in the historical model 
of an ethically rational conduct of life, 
or in the idea of fraternal relations with a 
resurrected nature — and it is against 
this that they measure the relative position 
of empirically described processes of 
rationalization.’ (p. 144). What Habermas 
points out is that in no case is there a 
theorization of the eclipse of substantive 
societal rationality by instrumental and 
strategic rationality; all there is is a 
taken-for-granted ing of focus onto 
the latter, backed up by historical des- 
criptions of particular instances of this 
instrumentalization. Maybe, then, the 
theorist can explicate the grounds from 
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which universal instrumental rationaliz- 
ation can be seen not to be our inevitable 
fate; and, what is more the promise is 
that this theorization will be achieved 
from within the Weberian frame, the 
openness of which will be established; 
and, lastly, this will be done without the 
irrationally grounded incursion of a Deus 
ex : 

Disappointment follows, perhaps in- 
evitably given the sweep of the project. 
Instead of a reconstruction of Weber’s 
model of Occidental rationalism, which 
throws into relief the unjustified narrow- 
ing of focus referred to, we are given a 
densely magisterial survey of Weber’s 
writings on religion and rationalization, 
from the standpoint of recent debates in 
the related literature. In the kind of prose 
which emulates the post-modern archi- 
tecture which Habermas has, elsewhere, 
decried, the promise of this work is 
dissipated in an orgy of neo-scholasticism. 

Final judgment must be reserved until 
the second volume of the work becomes 
available in English. In the meantime, 
however, the book under review is essen- 
tial reading in its separate parts. For 
specialists in the individual topics of 
rationality, rationalization, the theory of 
action, reification, and the critique of 
instrumental reason, this volume contains 
extensive and searching discussions by 
an author who has the very latest of 
scholarly analysis at his fingertips. 

To return to Plato: think what one will 
about individual sections of The Republic 
or The Laws, there is no question as to the 
accessibility of Plato’s language. His 
work was meant to be read. But can the 
same thing be said of Habermas’s work? 
Given his self-appointed task as humanist 
defender of rational thought, and as 
intellectual opponent of all irrationalism, 
surely it should be said of his work that it 
is meant to be read? Something is wrong 
if that cannot easily be said. It is 
probably the case that the grand theor- 
etical synthesis which Habermas seeks is 
to some degree present in this work. But, 
if it is present, it is at a level of 
complexity which means that it cannot 
easily be spoken about; and if Habermas, 
theorist of communicative action, pro- |) 
duces work that cannot be spoken abou® 
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how does he avoid the charge that he 

represents the kind of irrationality that 

Weber saw as an inescapable consequence 
of the rationalization process? 

Roy Boyne 

Newcastle Polytechnic 


Gifts? A Guide to Charismatic 
Renewal David Martin and Peter Mullen 
(eds) Blackwell 1984 239pp. £15 £5.95 


(paper) 


The title of this collection of short essays 
is not, of course, a sociological question. 
It refers to the distinctive behaviour of 
pentecostal and charismatic groups such 
as the speaking in tongues, the interpret- 
ation of tongues and the utterance of 
prophecy. St Paul and those who practise 
them affirm that these are gifts of the 
Spirit. Whether they are so is primarily a 
matter for theological debate and it has 
to be said that this book is not a 
collection with extravagant pretensions 
of being a contribution to the sociology of 
religion. 

Notwithstanding, it illuminates a con- 
temporary phenomenon which might 
well have preoccupied social scientists 
had not they been diverted by religious 
manifestations that are stranger still, 
such as the new religious movements. 
Since the archetypal experience of Pente- 
cost reported in the Acts of the Apostles 
there have been occasional instances of 
tongues-speaking and there has been a 
continuous tradition of pentecost from 
the first decade of this century. The tra- 
ditional pentecostal movement is strongly 
sectarian in all its tendencies, funda- 
mentalist in theology, world-rejecting 
and having its appeal most strongly 
among the disprivileged. After a period 
within the established and other churches, 
pentecostals organized themselves into 
new sects, of which the largest in the UK 
are Elim and Assemblies of God. 

The modern charismatic movement 
shares with old-time pentecost the focus 
upon personal gifts from which its name 
derives. Its theology and orientation 
toward the world are comparable but, 
significantly, its strength has been shown 
be among the young, the better 
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educated and the middle class. There is a 
tendency to withdraw into house-groups, 
documented in this collection by Andrew 
Walker, but the likelihood of detachment 
from the mainstream churches is remote. 
What seems more probable is that char- 
ismatics will take over existing congre- 
gations, if not denominations. However, 
readers with an appetite for this kind of 
sociological problem will not have it 
satisfied by these essays; for such is the 
character of a collection of papers from 
historical and theological perspectives 
that there is no scope to examine compel- 
ling deviations from conventional stereo- 


The volume belongs in a series that 
does not start with organizational ante- 
cedents but with the liturgy and the 
bomb. Strange bedfellows? All three 
subjects allow the editors to convene 
material of a theological, sociological and 
historical tenor. The idea is attractive 
but the execution is disappointing. Con- 
tributors do their own thing rather than 
engage common problems. The essays 
are variable in quality: Andrew Walker’s 
pieces on the Restoration movement and 
charismatics in the Orthodox church are 
purely documentary and he barely ad- 
dresses problems of interpretation; while 
David Martin’s ‘The Political Oeconomy 
of the Holy Ghost’ is a penetrating and 
challenging paper that deserves to be 
noticed elsewhere. So too is Douglas 
Davis’s ‘The Charismatic Ethic and the 
Spirit of Post-Industrialism’. But these 
appear alongside an essay on ‘the charis- 
matic joy of liturgical dance’. In short 
the collection is not so disciplined as to 
ensure a worthwhile debate nor so com- 
prehensive as to serve as a guide. 

For the sociologist of religion, however, 
the book serves the useful if incidental 
purpose of exposing some of the problems 
that are raised by the charismatic move- 
ment but neglected in research. What are 
the factors, social and theological, that 
render some churches more resistant to 
penetration than others? What charac- 
teristics does the charismatic movement 
share with earlier religious counter- 
cultures such as those of the late 1960s? 
What are the institutional controls by 
which the movement is selective of the 
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young and better educated? What is the 
career pattern of a charismatic and how 
will she or he grow old? How is doctrinal 
orthodoxy sustained in churches organ- 
ized around house-groups? And what are 
the consequences for the mainstream 
churches of the burgeoning of the char- 
ismatic movement? 
Roger Homan 
Brighton Polytechnic 


The Chicago School of Sociology: 
Institutionalixation, Diversity and the 
Rise of Sociological Research Martin 
Bulmer University of Chicago Press 1984 
285pp. n.p. 

Essays on the History of British Socio- 
logical Research Martin Bulmer (ed.) 
Cambridge University Press 257pp. £25.00 


These two books, despite their very 
different format and character, reflect 
across on one another in interesting 
ways. The first is the fullest, most 
detailed account yet of the Chicago 
School in its ‘classical’ period up to the 
mid 1930s, and altogether a most valuable 
addition to the history of sociology. The 
second is based on a group of papers 
given at the 1981 meeting of Section N of 
the British Association on the theme of 
the British Survey Tradition. The late 
Philip Abrams was then President of 
Section N and this collection, which 
includes his own ‘The uses of British 
Sociology, 1831-1981’, is a commemor- 
ation of him. The major common theme 
is the relations between social survey 
research and sociology. On Chicago, Dr. 
Bulmer is concerned to correct the com- 
mon impression that the original contri- 
bution of Chicago sociology of the 1920s— 
30s was purely qualitative; on British 
sociology, he emphasizes the various 
disjunctions between survey research and 
academic sociology. 

In its fullness, the history of sociology 
must deal, not only with the content and 
formation of social thought, but with the 
relations of the sociologist with his audi- 
ence, the historical and political context 
which typically yields an agenda and a 
sense of problem, and the institutional 
framework within which theories, research 
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practices and findings come to constitute 
an intellectual tradition. It is hard to give 
equal attention to all these things, but in 
giving us a strongly institutional study, 
Bulmer focuses his contribution where it 
now is most appropriate. His study is 
based on extensive university archives 
and interviews, as well as on the published 
works. The central question about Chi- 
cago is how such a fertile and enduring 
matrix of sociological research could be 
realized. Bulmer shows how the burst of 
creativity after 1915, associated with the 
names of Thomas, Park, Burgess and 
their students, was made possible by the 
framework set up by Small under the 
aegis of the University of Chicago’s re- 
markable first President, William Rainey 
Harper. Harper was determined, quite 
simply, to make Chicago the best of a 
new kind of university in the English- 
speaking world: one which was devoted 
to research and set on attracting the best 
scholars by giving them the best con- 
ditions for doing it. The genuine disin- 
terestedness of Rockefeller support, both 
from John D. personally in the early days 
and later from the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Memorial, and the ‘cross- 
disciplinary manifold’ of the Chicago 
academic community as a whole, also 
provided vital conditions. As far as 
sociology is concerned, the specific novel- 
ties engendered by Chicago were the 
systematic linking of general theory and 
empirical research, and a sense of research 
problems that were stimulated, but not 
constrained, by social reform issues. 
Bulmer is especially interesting on the 
conduct of social research and gives 
excellent fresh accounts of The Polish 
Peasant, the social survey movement lead- 
ing up to The Negro in Chicago and the 
urban ethnographies of the 1920s. There- 
after the story shifts more to the develop- 
ment of quantitative methods and to the 
influence of William F. Ogburn, ap- 
pointed in 1927. Bulmer’s account fades 
a little towards the end, when Chicago 
lost its unique hegemony in the late 
1930s, with the rise of Columbia (Lazars- 
feld, Merton) and Harvard (Sorokin, 
Parsons). Insofar as a particular local 
reason is to be found for this, one 
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theoretical etiolation which had then set 
in. 
Since Bulmer refers to Ogburn’s role 
as chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Symbolism — it was he who arranged for 
‘When you cannot measure, your knowl- 
edge is meagre and unsatisfactory’ to be 
carved on the bay-window of the new 
Social Science Research Building — I 
was sorry he does not comment on the 
theoretical preferences implied by the six 
worthies chosen to be represented in 
stone on the north portico of the same 
building: Adam Smith and Gibbon, 
Comte and Bentham, Boas and Galton. 
No Marx, Weber or Durkheim or, more 
surprisingly perhaps, Spencer. It is in- 
teresting that, though Weber had visited 
Chicago in 1904 at Small’s invitation, it 
was the economist Frank Knight who 
really introduced Weber’s work in the 
late 1920s, and Radcliffe-Brown who 
promoted Durkheim from the Anthro- 
pology Department (recently separated 
from Sociology). But why Galton? An 
answer is strongly suggested by the fact 
that the most significant modern British 
influences in Chicago, to judge from 
Bulmer’s references, were the statisticians 
Karl Pearson (Galton's pupil and bi- 
ographer) and A. L. Bowley: it was less 
the Galton of Hereditary Genius than the 
Galton of the coefficient of correlation 
whom Chicago wanted to honour in 
stone. 

So back to the essays on British 
sociology, about whose history of false 
starts and opportunities discarded, over- 
shadowed on either side by the greater 
achievements of social statistics and social 
anthropology, it is impossible to be 
triumphalist. There are fourteen essays 
in all, most of them competent accounts of 
aspects of empirical survey work: Hakim 
on censuses, Kent on the sociological 
survey up to 1939, Whitehead on the 
Government Social Survey, Hoinville on 
methodological research, Calder on Mass 
Observation, Willmott on the Institute of 
Community Studies. Abrams, C. Marsh, 
Townsend and Barié write on different 
aspects of survey use. Bulmer’s intro- 
ductory essay does what a good introduc- 
ion should. Several other papers are 
use@Mlly reprinted: Selvin's little classic 
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on the non-use, by Booth or Durkheim, 
of correlation coefficients; a lively personal 
account by Halsey of the post-war gener- 
ation of L.S.E. sociologists; and Shils's 
well-known essay on British sociology of 
1960, *On the Eve'. It would be good to 
have a further assessment from such an 
astringent but sympathetic participant 
observer of where a further quarter- 
century has brought us. 
J. D. Y. Peel 
University of Liverpool 


Powers and Liberties: The Causes 
and Consequences of the Rise of the 
West John A. Hall Oxford: Basil Blackwell 
1985 272 pp. £19.50 


World history has changed and we are 
beginning to notice it. The west was once 
the most dynamic civilization known to 
history, a competitive multi-state state 
system, centred on the Atlantic, with 
an optimistic, liberal-democratic, pacific 
vision of the future. But since 1945 it 
has been under the hegemony of a 
single Power. Since the end of the 1950s 
the spread of western economic and 
military power has not been regularly 
accompanied by liberal democracy. 
More recently capitalism’s economic, 
but not its military centre has been 
shifting away from the Atlantic into the 
Pacific, and the western growth machine 
has faltered. But if we are in a mood to 
pronounce epitaphs over the corpse of 
our civilization, we can go to a more 
cataclysmic level. We can go to the line 
uttered by Robert Oppenheimer as he 
watched the west’s greatest scientific 
achievement, its first mushroom cloud: 
‘I am become Death, Shatterer of worlds’. 
Is there both decline and blood on our 
hands? 

John Hall is one of the few brave 
enough to face the big issue, and one of 
the few talented enough to carry it off 
successfully. This is always a stimulating 
book: even where one disagrees, one is 
forced to rise to its level to respond. 
It combines empirical sociology and 
‘philosophic history’, scientific and moral 
questions. It should stir explanatory 
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ambitions rarely found among contem- 
porary sociologists. 

Its methodology is to pressure answers 
by first explaining how the west rose to 
such heights and Auris. Part I explains 
the extraordinary historical dynamism of 
the west in contrast to China, India and 
Islam. A very Weberian problem — 
except that Hall's explanation fuses Adam 
Smith and Durkheim, with an added 
political and geo-political dash. Civiliza- 
tions develop, he argues, when they can 
institutionalize competition — between 
both economic actors and states — within 
a common normative culture. 

Europe possessed (1) small, cohesive, 
competitive and non-despotic states; 
(2) private property-holders left alone by 
the states; and (3) a common normative 
framework, regulating both, provided 
by Christianity. He argues that these 
conditions enabled Europe to achieve 
both economic development and political 
democracy. Enlightenment optimism 
was justified, in its own time. By contrast 
the other civilizations changed, but in 
non-developmental, non-democratic direc- 
tions (i.c. no Asian timeless stagnation 
here). China had periods of multi-state 
decentralization (when development did 
indeed occur), but they were resolved by 
the hegemony of a single state which 
then damped down development. India’s 
caste system continuously undercut the 
power of developmental actors (especially 
states). Islam became trapped in city v 
tribe cyclical conflict as described by Ibn 
Khaldun and Ernest Gellner. 

All this is argued with lucidity, preci- 
sion and some empirical detail. Each 
civilization occupies about 30 pages. As 
the book is shortly to be paperbacked 
by Penguin, it will be invaluable for 
courses in comparative and historical 
sociology, and indeed for our teaching 
on the perennial ‘Weber question’, offering 
a formidable alternative to the usual 
material/ideal dichotomies. I find much 
of it also convincing. 

Part II treads different ground, though 
some is familiar to mainstream sociology. 
Hall goes through such problems as 
Bolshevism and how to "label? the Soviet 
Union, the nature of Fascism, and demo- 
cracy and authoritarianism in the Third 
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World. He is always clear and judicious, 
though in detail his views are rarely 
novel. His originality rather lies in relat- 
ing these issues to two broader questions 
set by the first half of the book. What 
is the relationship between economic 
and social development and democracy? 
What is the relationship between develop- 
ment and the hegemony of one state? I 
have space only to give a flavour of his 
varied arguments. 

He accepts that the liberal vision now 
needs modification. Economic develop- 
ment since the mid-nineteenth century 
has occurred in more ‘forced’, less demo- 
cratic conditions, either in authoritarian 
capitalism (Imperial Germany, Russia 
and japan, and many Third World 
countries) or in 'state socialism' — with 
Fascism as a half-way case between the 
two. Nation-building is necessary to 
industrial development, but this need not 
take democratic forms. He also concedes 
that development in this period has been 
most rapid during periods when one 
Power has hegemonized the west — Britain 
in the nineteenth century, the USA since 
1945 — and has faltered when their 
hegemony has faltered. He is also aware 
of the global disasters inflicted in 1914—18 
and 1939-45 when multi-state competi- 
tion was most unbridled. 

These are major revisions. They surely 
force us to reflect a little more on 
the causes of earlier development. 
Cannot we find pre-industrial analogues 
of Imperial Germany or the-Soviet Union, 
authoritarian societies using conquest, 
political despotism, hegemony over their 
neighbours, and unfree labour to secure 
development? In my Sources of Social 
Power Vol. 1, I argue thus, with Rome as 
the best-evidenced of many examples. 

John Hall is aware that his Parts I 
and II strain in different directions, 
and he strives to resolve this. First, he 
contends that development toward an 
industrial society does eventually carry 
democratizing tendencies. Second, the 
current faltering of western capitalism is 
not due to the loss of American hegemony, 
but to its peculiarly unbalanced structure. 
Military supremacy, uncontested by other 
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encourage protectionism. I cannot go 
further into these arguments in the space 
available here. They do not satisfy on all 
counts, nor could they, for Hall is dealing 
with massive, unfinished and therefore 
perhaps ultimately unknowable, issues. 
But if valid, his arguments would protect 
his initial optimism: if we wait, the Third 
World will become democratic; and if the 
capitalist Powers gradually hammer out 
a more rational political economy, growth 
can resume. Two cheers for the west — if 
it does not bring an Armaggeddon in the 
meantime! But three cheers for books 
which raise sociology back up to its 
proper levels of ambition! 
Michael Mann 
London School of Economics 


Qualitative Methodology and Socio- 
logy: Describing the Social World 
David Silverman Gower 1985 206 pp. 
£16.50 (£6.95 paper) 


This is one of a number of recent and 
welcome books on ‘qualitative’ methods; 
it is not, however, just another one on the 
list, but has a distinct character. In part 
this stems, as is usual, from the author’s 
own research experience and interests. 
Although a conscientious effort is made 
to draw on a wide range of sources, the 
examples used are skewed towards the 
analysis of natural conversation and 
medical consultations. (This reader has 
no interest in that field, but none the less 
found them instructive and suggestive.) 
Important reference points in the litera- 
ture are the work of Foucault, Mary 
Douglas and Mehan; ‘the trendiness 
usually associated with the latest Paris 
(intellectual) fashions’ is, however, dis- 
missed in favour of treating studies 
by Foucault as ‘examples of perceptive 
empirical research’ (p.82). This reflects 
a consistent attempt to take empirical 
issues seriously while maintaining a 
theoretical stance more often associated 
with programmatic statements and 
abstract critiques of ‘positivism’, or care- 
lessness on questions of evidence. Silver- 
man is concerned to overcome many 
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positions emphasizing ‘meaning’ and 
‘structure’, between macro and micro 
perspectives, between quantitative and 
qualitative research, between positivism 
and naturalism. This concern is the end 
product of an intellectual journey since 
the point fifteen years ago when he wrote 
a book very much of the kind he now sees 
as outdated. Silverman sees this personal 
journey as also the history of the develop- 
ment of British sociology over the period. 
I confess (as a critical reviewer of that 
early book) to some doubts about the 
uniformity of this movement; whether or 
not the history is wholly accurate, it 
makes the book in itself an interesting 
document. More importantly, the position 
he now takes makes his ideas accessible 
to those coming to it from a wide range of 
starting points, although those committed 
to qualitative work may find it most 
challenging. Silverman is a stern critic 
of those who assume that hostility to 
‘positivism’ justifies taking it that any- 
thing goes in the way of method, and that 
anecdotal presentation of illustrative data 
is sufficient to ground a conclusion. The 
book is not a cookbook of techniques, but 
its arguments have direct implications 
for technique which are clear, and its 
general points are illustrated with copious 
examples of good practice. As compared 
with alternatives, it is particularly strong 
on conversational analysis and on the use 
of quantitative methods within a broadly 
qualitative approach; it does not, as one 
might expect, have much of the conven- 
tional kind to say about participant 
observation. Both established researchers 


‘and students will find the book a valuable 


stimulus and source of ideas, even if they 
do not share its emphases. 

Jennifer Platt 

Unaversity of Sussex 


Law and Order R. Dahrendorf Stevens 
1986 179pp. £13.95 £6.95 (paper) 


This small, and seemingly unpretentious, 
book is an extended version of the 1985 
Hamlyn Lectures given by Professor Ralf 
Dahrendorf. However, it has the bold 
title of Law and Order, and despite the 
author’s modest disclaimer that it is not 
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intended as a technical contribution to 
criminology or current debates about 
penal policy, but rather as a contribution 
to social and political analysis, it repre- 
sents a significant challenge to the sloppy 
thinking and discussion of the subject so 
often found amongst academics and poli- 
ticians of all shades of opinion. 
Dahrendorf’s point of departure is ‘the 
terrors of our streets and the riots on our 
football grounds’ (p. xi). He identifies 
‘impunity’ as a primary underlying feature 
of contemporary concern about the break- 
down of law and order: ‘Impunity, or the 
systematic waiver of sanctions, links 
crime and the exercise of authority . 
The growing incidence of impunity leads 
us to the core of the modern social 
problem' (p. 20). Impunity, in its turn, is 
associated with the road towards the 
social condition of anomy, or ‘anomia’. 
The evidence adduced for the growth of 
impunity ranges from the increased use 
of non-prosecution for juvenile offenders, 
through the existence of literal ‘no-go’ 
areas in some of our inner cities, to the 
impossibility of effective or even-handed 
law enforcement in situations of riot or 
similar mass demonstrations. Although 
the precise definition and role of this 
concept of ‘impunity’ requires further 
refinement, the author's analysis of how 
society should respond to the state of 
anomia, from a radical liberal perspective, 
bears the impressive stamp of most of 
Dahrendorf's writing. At the core of his 
argument is the need for a version of the 
social contract and, at the level of the 
individual citizen, a strengthening of the 
"ligatures' that bind one to society. (Crimi- 
nologists will recognize here echoes of 
‘control theory’, developed by researchers 
such as Travis Hirschi and Steven Box.) 
With due acknowledgement to Kant, the 
social contract should be viewed as ‘the 
domestication of man’s unsociable soci- 
ability in the interest of progress’ (p. 67). 
The solution proposed by Dahrendorf 
involves a ‘reconstitution’ of the weakened 
ligatures and a programme of ‘institution- 
building’; as, without social institutions, 
freedom is impossible — ‘The social 
contract, sanctions and all, is therefore a 
condition of liberty’ (p. 82). This is not 
an unrcasoned conservatism, but a posi- 
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tive attempt to reconstruct and justify 
those institutions that are of central 
significance. It is not merely, or mainly, 
a matter of the penal system and formal 
legal structures, but involves the extension 
of real citizenship to all members of 
society, especially the young who must 
not be marginalized as an ‘underclass’; 
rather, society must reach out to their 
values and their culture. Community 
development has a role to play in this 
programme; but it must be more than a 
superficial form of democratic partici- 
pation that runs the risk of delivering the 
task of law and order to ‘sub-institutional’ 
activities. Institution-building requires 
time, and should not be used as an 
excuse for inactivity on economic and 
social policy, which should be informed 
by ‘the search for the greatest life chances 
of all members of society, and that means 
by citizenship for all’ (p. 161). 
A. Keith Bottomley 
University of Hull 


All Manners of Food: Eating and 
Taste in England and France from the 
Middle Ages to the Present Stephen 
Mennell Basil Blackwell 1985 380pp. 
£14.95 


Anthropology with its perception of the 
coherence of culture and its sensitivity to 
the significance of the everyday and the 
implicit has always taken food seriously. 
By contrast sociologists and historians 
have, until recently, relatively neglected 
the richness of this vein. Stephen Men- 
nell’s study is therefore a welcome essay 
into the subject, and one that, while 
displaying considerable historical schol- 
arship, does not confine itself narrowly to 
the history of food. 

Mennell rightly identifies the static 
character of structuralist analysis as a 
major flaw in its approach to cultural 
categories like food; and he is concerned 
to substitute instead a ‘developmental 
approach’ that draws on the work of 
Norbert Elias 

Within a developing social figuration, 

modes of individual behaviour, cultural 

tastes, intellectual ideas, social stratifi- 


cation, political power and economic*^ 
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organisation are all entangled with 
each other in complex ways which 
themselves change over time in ways 
that need to be investigated. The aim 
is to provide a ‘sociogenetic’ explanation 
of how figurations change from one 
type to another, why some have greater 
potential for change than others, the 
consequences for people’s lives and the 
ways they perceive them. 

The book ranges widely, starting with 
the medieval passion for great bouts of 
eating with the concomitant emphasis on 
fasting; and Mennell sees in such oscil- 
lations a parallel to the emotional lability 
that Elias identifies as characteristic of 
pre-modern society. However, Mennell 
draws on Elias less for these concerns 
with the imposition of restraint on the 
bodily than for the dynamics of social 
and group rivalry and their role in social 
emulation and contest. He links the 
growing elaboration and hierarchy of 
food in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries with the development of absolut- 
ism and of political elites centered around 
the court. In particular he explores the 
contrasts between the elaboration and 
sophistication of haute cuisine, as it devel- 
oped in seventeenth century France, and 
the corresponding English stress on plain- 
ness and on ungarnished food, on joints 
rather than made-up dishes. Mennell 
rightly rejects explanations of the contrast 
— and it is a contrast that persists from 
the seventeenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies and indeed still has some reality 
today — in terms of Puritanism, and 
looks instead to social differences, in 
particular around the differing roles of 
the court and the countryside in the 
political and cultural lives of the two 
clites. Here he is able to reinforce his 
argument by quotations from individuals 
who clearly took up the metaphor of food 
and saw in Frenchified cooking the 
linked vices of despotism and luxury, and 
in English plainness, the roast beef 
virtues of political liberty. 

It is not just in this contrast that 
cultural coherences span the centuries. 
With the English emphasis on ‘good 
plain food’ goes the depressingly familiar 
parallel English emphasis on economy, 
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small mean ways to achieve the superficial 
appearance of good food. France too has 
on occasion produced its horrors, though 
perhaps more excusably in time of war: 
Escoffier’s recipe for boeuf à la bourguignonne 
in the First World War trenches, consist- 
ing of lard, tinned bully beef and biscuit 
crumbs for thickening, takes some beating. 
Julia Twigg 

University of Kent 


Capitalism and Leisure Theory Chris 
Rojek London Methuen 1985 208pp. 
£5.95 (paper) 


This is an odd, perhaps even a bad book. 
The author argues that the study of 
leisure requires ‘new forms of theory 
which begin neither with the individual 
nor society, but rather with the multi- 
faceted, dynamic relations that people 
have with each other’ (p. 179). To this 
end he offers a survey of classical soci- 
ology, Marxism, neo-Marxism and mod- 
ern social theory with a.view to situating 
leisure in the context *of the history and 
general power structure of capitalist 
society’ (p. 3). Marx, Weber, Durkheim, 
Freud represent ‘a submerged tradition 
in leisure theory while the Frankfurt 
School, Foucault, Barthes, Elias, Gramsci, 
Althusser and Wallerstein offer a more 
explicit perspective. The book effectively 
becomes a summary and critique of 
social theory with much of the discussion 
having little or nothing to do with 
leisure. Thus Althusser is cited for the 
concept of relative autonomy which thus 
helps to clarify the relative autonomy of 
leisure in capitalism, while Habermas's 
theory of communicative action and 
ideal speech situation is cited to provide 
‘a useful counterpoint’ to the work of 
Saussure and Barthes (which includes a 
discussion of Barthes’s deconstructionist 
reading of Balzac). Quite what all this 
has to do with a theory of leisure is 
beyond this reviewer. What is the purpose 
of summarizing Althusser to demonstrate 
the important point that in studying 
leisure it is essential not to collapse its 
distinctive forms into other structures? 
What is needed is not a Cook’s tour 
through the landscape of contemporary 
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social theory but a rigorously argued 
case for a theorization of leisure and 
some historical and empirical evidence 
on the relation between power relations 
and leisure activity. More precisely the 
different forms of leisure activity must be 
specified if they are to be linked with 
social theory and, following the notion of 
partial autonomy, the notion of leisure as 
active play introduced: the relation be- 
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tween leisure and the growth of the 
autonomous self is clearly important. To 
argue that leisure experience is ‘an effect 
of systems of legitimation’ (p. 178) con- 
tains at best a very small grain of truth. 
It cannot constitute the basis of an 
adequate sociology of leisure. 


Alan Swingewood 
London School of Economics 
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